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PREF^OE- 


This  wort  ia  designed  chiefly  for  educational 
purposes,  since  there  is  still  felt  the  need  of 
some  book,  which,  within  moderate  limits,  shall 
give    a   connected   history  of  the  ancient   world. 

The  author  lays  no  claim  to  original  investi- 
gation in  so  broad  a  field.  He  simply  has  aimed 
to  present  the  salient  points — the  most  important 
events  and  characters  of  four  thousand  yeai-s, 
in  a  connected  narrative,  without  theories  or  com- 
ments, and  without  eneumbeiing  the  book  with 
details  of  comparatively  little  interest.  Most  of 
the  ancient  histoiies  for  schools,  have  omitted  to 
notice  those  great  movements  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tures refer ;  but  these  are  here  briefly  presented, 
since  their  couuection  with  the  Oriental  world  is 
intimate   and   impressive,  and    ought    not   to   be 
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4  PREFACE. 

omitted,  even  on  secular  grounds.  What  is  his- 
tory without  a  Divine  Providence  ? 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author 
has  been  contented  with  the  last  standard  author- 
ities, which  he  has  merely  simplified,  abridged, 
and  condensed,  being  most  indebted  to  Eawlin- 
son,  Grote,  Thirlwall,  Mebuhr,  Mommsen,  and 
Merivale,— following  out  the  general  plan  of 
Philip  Smith,  whose  admirable  digest,  in  three 
large  octavos,  is  too  extensive  for  schools. 

Although  the  author  has  felt  warranted  in 
making  a  free  use  of  his  mateiials,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  style,  arrangement,  and  reflections 
are  his  own.  If  the  book  prove  useful,  his  object 
will  be  attained. 

SliMFOBD    Ockilfr,  18S9, 
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BOOK    I. 

AI^OIENT    OEIEKTAL   NATIOl^S. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    AHTEDILUVIAN    WO: 


The  history  of  this  world  begins,  according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Archbishop  Ussher,  which  is  generally  received  aa 
convenient  rather  than  probable,  in  the  year  4004  before 
Christ.  In  sis  days  God  created  light  and  darkness,  day  and 
niglit,  the  firmament  and  the  continents  in  the  midst  tj,^  q^». 
of  the  waters,  frnits,  gi"ain,  and  herbs,  moon  and  *''"^ 
stars,  fowl  and  fish,  living  creatures  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  finally  man,  with  dominion  "  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  cattle,  and  all  the  earth, 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  He 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  and  blessed  him  with  univer- 
sal dominion.  He  formed  him  from  the  dust  of  the  gi'ound, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lif&  On  the 
seventh  day,  God  rested  from  this  vast  work  of  creation,  and 
blessed  (he  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  as  we  suppose,  for 
a  day  of  solemn  observance  for  all  generations. 

He  there  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,  with  every 
tree  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,  and   ^^^  Mrfem 
there  placed  man  to  dress  and  keep  it.     The  orig-  o'Eiien. 
inal  occupation  of  man,  and  his  destined  happiness,  were  thus 
centered  in  agricultural  labor. 
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But  man  was  alone;  so  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall 
AduD  and  ipon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs  and  made  a 
^'-  woman.     And  Adam  said,  "  this  woman,"  which 

the  Lord  had  brought  unto  him,  "  is  hone  of  my  hone,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh ;  therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh."  Thus  marriage  was  instituted.  We  obsei-v-e 
three  divine  institutions  while  man  yet  remained  in  a  state 
of  innocence  and  bliss— the  Sabbath ;  agricultural  employ- 
ment ;  and  marriage. 

Adam  and  his  wife  lived,  we  know  not  how  long,  in  the 
Primevii  garden  of  Eden,  with  perfect  innocence,  bliss,  and 
Pstadise.  dominion.  They  did  not  even  know  what  sin  was. 
There  were  no  other  conditions  imposed  upon  them  than 
they  wei-e  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  garden — a  pre- 
eminently goodly  tree,  "  ple^ant  to  the  eyes,  and  one  to  be 
desired." 

Whei-e  was  this  garden — this  paradise — located  ?  This  is 
a  mooted  question — difficult  to  be  answered.  It  lay,  thua 
Situation  of  ^ar  we  know,  at  the  head  watera  of  four  rivere,  two 
Eden.  ^f  which  Were  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,    We 

infer  thence,  that  it  was  situated  among  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  south  of  the  Caucasus,  subsequently  the  cradle  of 
the  noblest  races  of  men, — a  temperate  region,  in  the  latitude 
of  Greece  and  Italy. 

We  suppose  that  the  garden  was  beautiful  and  fruitful, 
Glory  of  beyond  all  subsequent  experience — watered  by 
^''™-  mists  from  the  earth,  and  not  by  rains  from  the 

clouds,  ever  fresh  and  green,  while  its  two  noble  occupants 
lived  upon  its  produce,  directly  communing  with  God,  in 
whose  image  they  were  made,  moral  and  spiritual — free  from 
all  sin  and  misery,  and,  as  we  may  conjecture,  eonvereant 
with  truth  in  its  loftiest  forms. 

But  sin  entered  into  the  beautiful  world  that  was  made, 
and  death  by  sin.  This  is  the  fli-st  recorded  fact  in  human 
history,  next  to  primeval  innocence  and  happiness. 
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The  progenitors  of  the  race  were  tempted,  and  did  not 
resist  the  temptation.    The  foi-na  of  it  may  have   rji,^  ttmiita- 
been  allegorical  and  symbolic;  but,  as  recorded  by  *'""■ 
Moses,  was  yet  a  stupendoua  reality,  especially  in  view  of  its 
consequences. 

The  tempter  was  the  devil — the  antagonist  of  God — the 
evil  power  of  the  world — the  principle  of  evil — a 
Satanic  agency  which  Scripture,  and  all  nations,  in 
some  form,  have  recognized,     When  rebellion  against  God 
began,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  certainly  existed  when  Adam 
was  placed  in  Eden. 

The  form  which  Satanic  power  assumed  was  a  serpent — 
then  the  most  subtle  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  mg  ifcBnmp- 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  not  merely  subtle,  but  ,'^""„  "ot"^ 
attractive,  gi-acefiil,  beautiful,  bewitching.  serpent 

The  first  to  feel  its  evil  fascination  was  the  woman,  and 
she  was  induced  to  disobey  what  she  knew  to  be  a   nie  aisobe- 
direct  command,  by  the  desire  of  knowledge  as  well   Eve.'"'  "^ 
as  enjoyment  of  the  appetite.     She  put  trust  in  the  serpent. 
She  believed  a  lie.     She  was  beguiled. 

The  man  was  not  directly  beguiled  by  the  sei-pent^     Why 
the  serpent  assailed  woman  rather  than  man,  the  The  Fail  at 
Scriptures  do  not  say.     The  man  yielded  to   his   ^^""^ 
wife.     "  She  gave  him  the  fruit,  and  he  did  eat." 

Immediately  a  great  change  came  over  both.     Their  eyes 
were  opened.     They  felt  shame  and  remorse,  for 
they  had  sinned.     They  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  were  afraid. 

God  pronounced  the  penalty — unto  the  woman,  the  pains 
and  sorrows  attending  childbirth,  and  subserviency  to  her  hus- 
band ;  unto  the  man  labor,  toil,  sorrow— the  curse 
of  the  ground  which  he  was  to  till — thorns  and  "^  ^' 
thistles — no  rest,  and  food  obtained  only  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow ;  and  all  these  pains  and  laboi-s  were  inflicted  upon  both 
imtil  they  should  return  to  the  dust  from  whence  they  were 
taken — an  etenial  decree,  never  abrogated,  to  last  as  long  as 
man  should  till  the  tsarth,  or  woman  bring  forth  children. 
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Thus  came  sin  into  the  world,  through  the  temptations  of 
lutMain^uQ  Satan  and  the  weakness  of  man,  with  the  penalty 
"  ""■  of  labor,  pain,  sorrow,  and  death. 

Man  was  expelkd  from  Paradise,  and  prcclnded  from  re- 
Eipnision  entering  it  by  the  flaming  sword  of  cherubim,  until 
flisB.  the  locality  of  Eden,  by  thorns  and  briars,  and  the 

deluge,  was  obliterated  forever.  And  man  and  woman  were 
sent  out  into  the  world  to  reap  the  fmit  of  their  foliy  and 
sin,  and  to  gain  their  subsistence  in  severe  toil,  and  amid 
the  accumulated  evils  which  sin  introduced. 

The  only  mitigation  of  the  sentence  was  the  eternal  enmity 
t?'^  ""f'th*"  ^^*^^^"  *^^  ^'^"^  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the 
puojshmenL  Serpent,  in  which  the  final  victory  should  be  given 
to  the  former.  The  rite  of  sacrifice  was  introduced  as  a 
type  of  the  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  death  of  a  substitute 
for  the  sinner ;  and  tliua  a  hope  of  final  forgiveness  held 
out  for  sin.  Meanwhile  the  miseries  of  life  were  alleviated 
by  the  fruits  of  labor,  by  industry. 

Industry,  then,  became,  on  the  expulsion  from  Eden,  one 
inflii?iiT—  of  the  final  laws  of  human  happiness  on  earth, 
fiiiidiitnto-  while  the  sacrifice  held  out  hopes  of  eternal  life  by 
tiuns  if  Life,  the  substitution  which  the  sacrifice  typified — the 
Saviour  who  was  in  due  time  to  appear. 

With  the  expulsion  from  Eden  came  the  sad  conflicts  of 
the  race — conflicts  with  external  wickedness — conflicts  with 
the  earth — conflicts  with  evil  passions  in  a  man's  own  soul. 

The  first  conflict  was  between  Cain,  the  husbandman,  and 
Cain  and  Abel,  thc  shepherd;  the  representatives  of  two 
AbsL  great  divisions  of  the  human  family  in  the  early 

ages.  Cain  killed  Abel  because  the  ofiTcring  of  the  latter 
was  prefeiTed  to  that  of  the  former.  The  virtue  of  Abel  was 
faith ;  the  sin  of  Cain  was  jealousy,  pride,  resentment,  and 
despair.  The  punishment  of  Cain  was  e.tpulsion  from  his 
father's  house,  the  further  curse  of  the  land  for  him,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  human  family.  He  relinquished  his  occupation, 
became  a  wanderer,  and  gained  a  precarious  support,  while 
his  descendants  invented  aits  and  built  cities. 
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Eve  bear  anotlui  ton — Setli,  among  whose  descendants 
the  worship  of  God  was  preser\ed  for  a  long  time;  but  the 
descendants  of  Setlimtennamed  finally  with  the  descendants 
of  Cain,  from  whom  sprang  a  race  of  lawless  men,  ,j^^  Aeusma- 
Bo  that  the  earth  was  hllcd  with  violence.  The  snuofwn. 
material  civilization  whi<,h  the  descendants  of  Cain  intro- 
duced did  not  prcsene  them  ft  om  moral  degenei-acy.  So 
gi-eat  was  the  increasing  wickedness,  with  the  growth  of  the 
race,  that "  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man,"  and 
he  resolved  to  destroy  the  whole  race,  with  the  exception 
of  one  religious  family,  and  change  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  by  a  mighty  flood,  which  should  involve  in  destruction 
all  animals  and  fowls  of  the  air — all  the  antediluvian  works 
of  man. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  inquire  whether  the  Deluge  was 
universal  or  partial — whether  it  covered  the  whole 
earth  or  the  existing  habitations  of  men. ,   All  were 
destroyed  by  it,  except  Koah,  and  his  wife,  aud  his  three 
sons,  with  their  wives.     The  authenticity  of  the  fact  rests 
with  Moses,  and  with  him  we  ai-e  willing  to  leave  it. 

This  dreadful  catastrophe  took  place  in  the  600th  year  of 
Noah's  life,  and  2349  years  before  Clirist,  when  Theprohn. 
the  world  was  1655  years  old,  according  to  ofih.?Bni«- 
Usshur,  but  much  older  according  to  Hale  and  world, 
other  authorities— when  more  time  had  elapsed  than  from 
the  Deluge  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.  And  hence  there 'more 
people  desti-oyed,  in  all  probability,  than  existed  on  the 
earth  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  And  as  men  lived  longer 
in  those  primeval  times  than  subsequently,  and  were  larger 
and  stronger,  "  for  there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  and 
early  invented  tents,  the  barp,  the  organ,  and  were  artifi- 
cers in  brass  and  iron,  and  built  cities — as  they  were  full  of 
inventions  as  well  as  imaginations,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer,  though  we  can  not  know  with  certainty,  that  the  ante- 
diluvian world  was  more  splendid  and  luxurious  than  the 
world  in  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Homer — the  era  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
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Tho  iii-t  of  building  was  certainly  then  carried  to  eoiisid(.'r- 

able  perfection,  for  the  ark,  which  Noah  built,  was 

four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy-five  wide, 

and  forty-five  deep  ;  and  was  constnieted    so  curiously  as  to 

hold  speoimens  of  all  known  animals  and  birds,  with  provi- 

Bions  for  them  for  more  than  ten  months, 

'ITiis  sacred- ark  or  ship,  built  of  gopher  wood,  floated  on 
the  world's  waves,  until,  in  the  seventli  month,  it  rested 
upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  It  was  nearly  a  year  before 
Noah  ventured  from  the  ark.  His  first  act,  after  he  isstied 
forth,  was  to  build  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifice  to  the  God 
who  had  preserved  him  and  his  family  alone,  of  the  human 
race.  And  the  Lord  was  well  pleased,  and  made  a  covenant 
TheDivfno  with  him  that  he  would  never  again  send  alike 
wiib  NoEh.  destruction  upon  the  earth,  and  as  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  all  flesh,  he  set  his  bow 
in  the  cloud.  We  hence  infer  that  the  primeval  world  was 
watered  by  mists  from  the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  not  by  rains. 

"  The  memory  of  the  Deluge  is  preserved  in  the  traditions 
Tho  imflf-  of  nearly  all  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  narrative 
deluge.  of  Moses;  and  most  heathen  mythologies  have  some 

kind  of  sacred  ark."  Moreover,  there  are  various  geological 
phenomena  in  all  pai'ts  of  the  world,  which  can  not  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  ground  than  some  violent  dis- 
ruption produced  by  a  univereal  Deluge.  The  Deluge  it- 
self can  not  be  explained,  although  there  are  many  ingen- 
ious theories  to  show  it  might  be  in  accordance  with  natural 
causes.  Tlie  Scriptures  allude  to  it  as  a  supernatural  event, 
for  an  express  end.  When  the  supernatural  power  of  God 
can  be  disproved,  then  it  will  be  time  to  explain  the  Deluge 
by  natural  causes,  or  deny  it  altogether.  The  Christian 
world  now  accepts  it  as  Moses  narrates  it. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

POBTDILUTIAK  HISTORT  TO  THE  CALL  OF  ABRAHAM.— THE 
PATEIAECHAL  CONSTITDTION,  AND  THE  DITISIOH  OF  NA- 
TIONS. 

When  Noah  and  his  family  iasaed  from  the  ark,  they  were 
blessed  by  God,  They  were  promised  a  vast  posterity,  do- 
minion over  nature,  and  all  animals  for  food,  as  well  as  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  But  new  laws  were  imposed,  against 
murder,  and  against  the  eating  of  blood.  An  anthority 
was  given  to  the  magistrate  to  punish  mui'der.  tj^  [joachi« 
"  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  ^^^ 
his  blood  be  shed."  This  was  not  merely  a  penalty,  but  a 
prediction.  The  sacredncss  of  life,  and  the  punishment  for 
murder  are  equally  asserted,  and  asserted  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis. This  maybe  said  to  be  the  NoachicCode,  afterward 
extended  by  Moses.  From  that  day  to  this,mui'der  has  been 
accounted  the  greatest  human  crime,  and  has  been  the  most 
severely  punished.  On  the  whole,  this  crime  has  been  the 
rarest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  although  com- 
mitted with  awful  frequency,  but  seldom  till  other  crimes  are 
exhausted.  The  sacredness  of  life  is  the  gi-eatest  of  human 
privileges. 

The  government  was  patriarchaL  The  head  of  a  family 
had  almost  unlimited  power.  And  this  government  was  re- 
ligious aa  well  as  civil  The  head  of  the  family  was  both 
priest  and  king.  He  erected  altara  and  divided  Pfltrinruhai 
inheritances.  He  ruled  his  sons,  even  if  they  had  tions. 
wives  and  children.  And  aa  the  old  patriarchs  lived  to  a 
great  age,  their  authority  extended  over  several  generations 
and  great  numbers  of  people. 
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Noah  pursued  the  life  of  a  husbandman,  and  planted  vines, 
probably  like  the  antediluvians.  Nor  did  he  escape  the 
shame  of  drunkenness,  though  we  have  no  evidence  it  was  an 
habitual  sm 

Fiom  this  Rin  and  shame  great  consequences  followed. 
Noih  was  indecently  exposed.  The  second  son  made  light 
of  it,  the  two  others  covered  up  the  nakedness  of  their 
Conwquen  father.  For  this  levity  Ham  was  cui^ed  in  his 
ofHoaiL  children,  Canaan,  his  son,  was  decreed  to  be  a 
servant  of  servants — the  ancestor  of  the  races  atterward 
exterminated  by  the  Jews.  To  Shem,  for  his  piety,  was 
given  a  special  religious  blessing.  Through  him  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  blessed.  To  Japhet  was  prom- 
ised especial  temporal  prosperity,  and  a  participation  of 
the  blessing  of  Shem.  The  European  races  are  now  reap- 
ing this  prosperity,  and  the  religious  privileges  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Four  generations  passed  without  any  signal  event.  They 
all  spoke  the  same  language,  and  pursued  the  same  avoca- 
Bettiemenis  tions.  They  lived  in  Armenia,  but  gradually 
HeDdants.  spread  over  the  surrounding  countries  and  espe- 
cially towai-d  the  west  and  south.  They  journeyed  to  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  dwelt  on  its  fertile  plains.  This  was 
the  great  level  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Clialdea,  watered 
by  the  Euphrates, 

Here  they  built  a  city,  and  aspired  to  build  a  towerwhich 
The  Tower  should  reach  unto  the  heavens.  It  was  vanity 
rf  BabBi,  ^„^  pride  which  incited  them, — also  fear  lest  they 
should  he  scattered. 

We  read  that  Nimrod — one  of  the  descendants  of  Ham — a 
mighty  hnnt€r,  had  migrated  to  this  plain,  and  set  up  a  king- 
dom at  Babel — perhaps  a  revolt  against  patriarchal  author- 
Nimrod.  '''^'  -^^^'"^  ^**  *  great  settlement— perhaps  the 
central  seat  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  where 
Nimrod — the  strongest  man  of  his  times — usurped  dominion. 
Under  his  auspices  the  city  was  built— a  stronghold  ii-om 
which  he  would  defy  all  other  powers.      Perhaps  here  he 
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instituted  idolatry,  since  a  tower  was  also  a  temple.  But, 
whether  fear  or  ambition  or  idolatry  prompted  the  building 
of  Babel,  it  displeased  the  Lord. 

The  punishment  which  he  infliuted  upon  the  builders  was 
confusion  of  tongues.  The  people  could  not  understand  each 
other,  and  were  obliged  to  disperse.  The  tower  was  left 
unfinished.  The  Lord  "  scattered  the  people  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  ali  the  earth."  Probably  some  remained  at 
Babel,  on  the  Euphrates — the  forefathers  of  the  Isi'aelitea 
when  they  dwelt  in  Chaldea.  It  is  not  probable  The  Cantu- 
that  every  man  spoke  a  different  language,  but  tougusB. 
that  there  was  a  great  division  of  language,  corresponding 
with  the  great  division  of  families,  so  that  the  posterity 
of  Sliem  took  one  course,  that  of  Japhet  another,  and 
that  of  Ham  the  third — dividing  themselves  into  three 
separate  nations,  each  speaking  substantially  the  same 
tongue,  afterward  divided  into  different  dialects  from  their 
peculiar  circumstances. 

Much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  in  trac- 
ing the  different  races  and  languages  of  the  earth  to  the 
grand  confusion  of  Babel.  Bat  the  subject  is  too  Diifersion 
complicated,  and  in  the  present  state  of  science,  "f"*""""- 
too  ut)satiafactoi7  to  make  it  expedient  to  pursue  ethnologi- 
cal and  philological  inquiries  in  a  work  so  limited  as  this. 
We  refer  students  to  Max  Muller,  and  other  authorities. 

But  that  there  was  a  great  tripartite  division  of  the  human 
family  can  not  be  doubted.  The  descendants  of  Japhet 
occupied  a  great  KOne  running  from  the  high  lands  of  Ar- 
menia to  the  southeast,  into  the  table-lands  of  Iran,  and  to 
Northern  India,  and  to  the  west  into  Thrace,  the  Grecian 
peninsula,  and  Western  Europe,  And  all  the  nations  which 
subsequently  sprung  from  the  children  of  Japhet,  spoke  lan- 
guages the  roots  of  which  bear  a  striking  affinity.  The  settie- 
Thifl  can  be  proved.  The  descendants  of  Japhet,  S1i!"iin'^*Q* 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  son  of  Noah,  possessed  ^''^^'''^■ 
the  fairest  lands  of  the  world — most  favorable  to  development 
and  progress — most  favorable  to  ultimate  supremacy.     They 
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composed  the  great  Caucasian  race,  which  spread  over  North 
erii  and  Western  Asia,  and  over  Europe — superior  to  other 
races  in  personal  beauty  and  strength,  and  also  intellectual 
force.  From  the  times  of  the  Greek  and  Romans  this  race 
has  held  the  supremacy  of  the  world,  as  was  predicted  to 
Noah,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  hia  servant."  The  con- 
quest of  the  descendants  of  Ham  by  the  Greeks  and  liomans, 
and  their  slavery,  attest  the  truth  of  Scripture. 

The  descendants  of  Sliem  occupied  another  belt  or  zone. 
It  extended  from  the  southeastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Tbe  Miiie-  Persian  Gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  The 
S^^BS^nr^L'w  people  lived  in  tenis,  were  not  ambitious  of  con- 
ofSbem.  quest,  were  i-eligious  and  contemplative.  The 
great  theogonies  of  the  East  came  from  this  people.  They 
studied  the  stars.  They  meditated  on  God  and  theologii;al 
questions.  They  were  a  chosen  race  with  whom  sacred  his- 
tory dwells.  They  had,  compared  with  other  races,  a  small 
territory  between  the  possessions  of  Japhet  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  Ham  on  the  south.  Their  destiny  was  not  to 
spread  over'the  world,  but  to  exhibit  the  dealings  of  God's 
providence.  From  this  raee  came  the  Jews  and  the  Messiah. 
The  most  enterprising  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  were  the 
PhfEuiciauH,  who  pursued  commerce  on  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediten-anean,  and  who  colonized  Cai^ 
thage  and  North  Africa,  but  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
contend  successfully  with  the  Romans  in  political  power. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  were  the 
The  drBPBfld- descendants  of  Ham,  for  more  than  two  thousand 
»dtaof  Hum.  ygj^j.g^  since  they  erected  great  monarchies,  and 
were  warlike,  aggressive,  and  unscrupulous.  They  lived  in 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Palestine,  and  the  countries  around  the 
Red  Sea.  They  commenced  their  empire  in  Babel,  on  the 
great  plain  of  Babylonia,  and  extended  it  northward  into 
the  land  of  Asshur  (Assyria),  They  built  the  great  cities 
of  Autioch,  Rehoboth,  Calah  and  Kesen.  Their  empire  was 
the   oldest    in  the  world— that  established  by  a  Cushite 
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dynasty  on  tlie  plains  of  Babylon,  and  in  tlie  higlilanda  of 
Persia.  They  cast  off  the  pati-iai-chal  law,  and  indulged  in  a 
restless  passion  for  dominion.  And  they  were  the  most  civil- 
ized of  the  ancient  nations  in  arts  and  material  life.  They 
bnilt  cities  and  monnracnts  of  power.  These  temples,  their 
palaces,  their  pyi-amids  were  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 
Their  grand  and  somber  architectui-e  lasted  for  centuries. 
They  were  the  wickedest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  effem- 
inacy, pride  and  sensuality  followed  naturally  from  their 
material  civilization  unhallowed  by  high  religions  ideas. 
They  were  hateful  conquerors  and  tyrants,  and  yet  slaves. 
They  were  permitted  to  prosper  until  their  vices  wrought 
out  their  own  destruction,  and  they  became  finally  subser- 
vient to  the  posterity  of  Japhet,  But  among  some  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  civilization  never  advanced.  The  negi-o 
race  of  Africa  ever  has  been  degraded  and  enslaved.  It 
has  done  nothing  to  advance  human  society.  None  of 
these  races,  even  the  most  successful,  have  left  durable  monu- 
ments of  intellect  or  virtue :  they  have  left  gloomy  monu- 
ments of  tyrannical  and  physical  power.  The  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians  laid  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  but  nothing  remains  at  the  present  day  which 
civilization  values. 

How  impressive  and  august  the  ancient  prophecy  to 
Noah !  How  strikingly  have  all  the  predictions  been  ful- 
filled !  These  give  to  history  an  imperishable  interest  and 
grandeur. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THE   HEBKEW  I 

We  postpone  the  narrative  of  the  settlements  anil  empires 
which  grew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile, 
the  oldest  monarchies,  until  we  have  contemplated  the  early 
history  of  tho  Jews — descended  from  one  of  the  children  of 
Shem.  This  is  not  in  chronological  order,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  inimitable  history  of  Moses.  The  Jews  did  not 
become  a  nation  until  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  call  of  Abram — and  Abram  wag  of  the 
tenth  generation  from  Noah.  When  he  ■(^as  bom,  great  cities 
existed  in  Babylon,  Canaan,  and  Egypt,  and  the  descendants 
of  Ham  were  the  great  potentates  of  earth.  The  children 
of  Shem  were  quietly  living  in  tents,  occapied  with  agri- 
culture and  the  raising  of  cattle.  Those  of  Japhet  were 
exploring  all  countries  with  zealous  enterprise,  and  found- 
ing distant  settlements— adventurers  in  quest  of  genial  cli- 
mates and  fruilftil  fields, 

Abram  was  bora  in  Ur,  a  city  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  the 
year  1996  before  Christ — supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Edessa 
of  the  Greeks,  and  by  othei-s  to  be  a  great  maritime  city  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  near  its  confluence  with  tho 
Tigris. 

From  this  city  his  father  Terah  removed  with  his  children 
and  kindred  to  Haran,  and  dwelt  there.  It  was  in  Meso- 
potamia— a  rich  district,  fruitful  in  pasturage.  Here  Abram 
remained  until  he  was  75,  and  had  become  rich. 

While  sojourning  in  this  fruitful  plain  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  "  get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  which  I  will  show 
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thee."  "  And  I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation,  and  will  lilesa 
thee,  and  make  thy  name  great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing. 
And  I  will  bloss  them  that  bless  tbee,  and  curee  him  that 
curseth  thee.  And  in  thee  siiall  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."  So  Abrara  departed  with  Lot,  bis  nephew,  and 
Sarai,  his  wife,  with  all  hia  cattle  and  substance,  to  the  land 
oi'Canaan,  then  occupied  by  that  Hamite  rape  which  ,j,^^  „anrier- 
had  probably  proved  unfriendly  to  his  family  in  5jeme^«  Irf 
Chaldea.  We  do  not  know  by  what  route  he  Abratam. 
passed  the  Syvian  desert,  but  Jie  halted  at  Sheebem,  situ- 
ated in  a  fruitful  valley,  one  of  the  passes  of  the  hills 
from  Damascus  to  Canaan.  He  tlien  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord,  probably  among  an  idolatrous  people.  From  want  of 
pasturage,  or  some  cause  not  explained,  he  removed  from 
thence  into  a  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  between  that 
city  and  Hai,  or  Ai,  when  he  again  ei-ected  an  altar,  and 
called  upon  the  living  God.  But  here  he  did  not  long  re- 
main, being  driven  by  a  famine  to  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt, 
then  ruled  by  the  Pharaohs,  whose  unscrupulous  character 
ho  feared,  and  which  tempted  him  to  practice  an  unworthy 
deception,  yet  in  accordance  with  profoimd  worldly  sagacity. 
It  was  the  dictate  of  expediency  rather  than  faith.  He  pre- 
tended that  Sarai  was  his  sister,  and  was  well  treated  on  her 
account  by  the  princes  of  Egypt,  and  not  killed,  as  he  feared 
he  would  be  if  she  was  known  to  be  his  wife.  The  king, 
aiHicted  by  great  plagues  in  eonsequenee  of  his  attentions  to 
this  beautiful  woman,  sent  Abram  away,  after  a  stern  rebuke 
for  the  story  he  had  to!d,  with  all  his  possessions. 

The  patriai-ch  returned  to  Canaan,  enriched  by  the  princes 
of  Egypt,  and  resumed  his  old  encampment  near  ,j,^^ 
Bethel.  But  there  was  not  enough  pasturage  for  ^"^""^^ 
liis  flocks,  united  with  those  of  Lot.  So,  with  ""^  ^'■ 
magnanimous  generosity,  disinclined  to  strife  or  greed, 
he  gave  his  nephew  the  choice  of  lands,  but  insisted  on  a 
division,  "Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee,"  said  he: 
"  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee :  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  I  will  go  to  the  right,  and  if  thon  depart  to  the  right 
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liariil,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  The  children  of  Ham  and 
of  Japhet  would  have  quaiTeled,  and  one  would  have  got 
the  ascendency  over  the  other.  Not  bo  with  the  juat  and 
generous  Shemite — the  reproachless  model  of  all  oriental  vir- 
tnes,  if  we  may  forget  the  ecli[>se  of  his  fair  name  in  Egypt. 

Lot  chose,  as  was  natural,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain,  but  near  the  wicked  cities 
of  the  Canaanitea,  which  lay  in  the  track  of  the  commerce 
hetweea  Arabia,  Sym,  Egypt,  and  the  East.  The  woi-at 
The  settle-  '^ic^s  of  antiquity  prevailed  among  tliem,  and  Lot 
ments  of  Lot.  subsequently  realized,  by  a  painful  experience,  the 
folly  of  seeking,  for  immediate  good,  such  an  accursed 
neighborhood. 

Abram  was  contented  with  less  advantages  among  the 
hills,  and  after  a  renewed  blessing  from  the  Lord,  removed 
his  tents  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  the  world. 

The  first  battle  that  we  read  of  in  history  was  fought 
The  first  between  the  Chaldean  monarch  and  the  kinga  of 
Wifctn  the  five  cities  of  Canaan,  near  to  the  plain  which 
historj-.  jlqj^  Jj^^  selected.  The  kings  were  vanquished, 
and,  in  the  spoliation  which  ensued,  Lot  himself  and  his 
cattle  were  carried  away  by  Chederlaomer. 

The  news  reached  Abram  in  time  for  him  to  pursue  the 
Chaldean  king  with  hia  trained  servants,  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  in  number.  In  a  midnight  attack  the  Chaldeans 
■meyictory  were  routed,  since  a  panic  was  created,  and  Lot 
of  AbiahsjD.  -^jjg  rescued  with  all  his  goods,  fi'om  which  we 
infer  that  Abram  was  a  powerful  chieftain,  and  was  also 
assisted  directly  by  God,  as  Joshua  subsequently  waa  in  his 
unequal  contest  with  the  Canaanites, 

The  Ving  of  Sodom,  in  gi'atitude,  went  out  to  meet  him  on 

his  return  from  the  successful  encounter,  and  also 

"  ^  '  the  king  of  Salem,  Melchizedet,  with   bread  and 

wine.     This  latter  was  probably  of  the  posterity  of  Shem, 

since  he  was  also  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God.    He  blessed 

Abram,  and  gave  him  tithes,  which  Abram  accepted. 
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But  Abram  ■would  accept  nothing  from  the  king  of 
Sodom — not  even  to  a  shoe-latchet — from  patri-  Tij-ri^j^ 
archal  pride,  or  disinclination  to  have  any  in-  Abraham, 
tercouree  with  idolaters.  But  he  did  not  prevent  his  young 
■warriors  from  eating  hia  hi-ead  in  their  hungei'.  It  was  not 
the  Sodomites  he  wished  to  rescue,  but  Lot,  his  kinsman  and 
friend, 

Abram,  now  a  powerful  chieftain  and  a  rich  man,  well  ad- 
■vanced  in  years,  had  no  children,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of 
Grod  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  nations.  His  jjib  pros- 
apparent  heir  was  his  chief  servant,  or  steward,  p"""*- 
Ellzur,  of  Damascus.  He  then  reminds  the  Lord  of  the 
promise,  and  the  Lord  rene^wed  the  covenant,  and  Abrani 
rested  in  faith. 

Kot  so  his  wife  Sarai.  Skeptical  that  from  herself  should 
come  thepromisedseed,shebesonght  Abram  to  make  a  concu- 
bine or  -wife  of  her  Egyptian  maid,  Hagar.  Abram 
listens  to  her,  and  grants  her  request.  Sarai  is  then 
despised  by  the  woman,  and  lays  her  complaint  before  her 
husband.  Abram  delivers  the  concubine  into  the  hands  of 
the  jealous  and  offended  wife,  who  dealt  hardly  with  her,  so 
that  she  fled  to  the  wilderness.  Thirsty  and  miserable,  she 
was  fonnd  by  an  angel,  near  to  a  Jbuntain  of  water,  who 
encouraged  her  by  the  promise  that  her  child  should  be  the 
father  of  a  numerous  nation,  but  counseled  her  to  return  to 
Sarai,  and  submit  hei-self  to  her  rule.  In  due  time  the  child 
was  bom,  and  was  called  Ishmael — destined  to  be  a  wild  man, 
with  whom  the  world  should  be  at  enmity,  Abram  was  now 
eighty-six  years  of  age. 

Fourteen  years  later  the  Lord  again  renewed  his  covenant 
that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations,  who  q^he  rpnew- 
should  possess  forever  the  hind  of  Canaan.  His  ^ih^T^ 
name  was  changed  to  Abraham  (father  of  a  multi-  ^'""■ 
tude),  and  Sarai's  was  changed  to  Sarah,  The  Lord  promised 
that  from  Sarah  should  come  the  predicted  blessing.  The 
patriarch  is  still  incredulous,  and  laughs  within  himself; 
but  God  renews  the  promise,  and  lienceforth  Abraham  be- 
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lieves,  and,  as  a  test  of  his  faith,  he  instituteg,  hy  divine 
direction,  the  rite  of  circumcision  to  Ishmael  and  all  the  ser- 
vants and  slaves  of  his  family — even  those  "bought  with 
money  of  the  stranger." 

In  due  time,  according  to  prediction,  Sarah  gave  birth  to 
Tbebiriiiof  I^^'"^!  ^'^^^  '^^  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day, 
Isaac-  when  Abraham  was  100  years  old.     Ishmael,  now 

&  boy  of  fifteen,  made  a  mockery  of  the  event,  whereupon 
Sarah  demanded  that  the  son  of  the  bondwoman,  her  slave, 
should  be  expelled  from  the  house,  with  his  mother.  Abra- 
ham was  grieved  also,  and,  by  divino  counsel,  they  were 
both  sent  away,  with  some  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water.  The 
water  was  soon  expended  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba, 
and  Hagar  sat  down  in  despair  and  wept.  God  heard  her 
lamentations,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  that  she  was 
seated  near  a  well.  The  child  was  preserved,  and  dwelt  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  pursuing  the  occupation  of  an 
archer,  or  huntsman,  and  his  mother  found  for  him  a  wife 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  among  whom  the  Hamite  blood 
predominated. 

Meanwhile,  as  Abraham  dwelt  on  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
The  the   destruction   of   Sodom   and   Gomorrah   took 

gfSadocn.  place,  because  not  ten  righteous  persons  could  be 
found  therein.  But  Lot  was  rescued  by  angels,  and  afterward 
dwelt  in  a  cave,  for  fear,  his  wife  being  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  salt  for  daring  to  loot  back  on  the  burning  cities.  He 
lived  with  his  two  daughters,  who  became  the  guilty  mothers 
of  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  who  settled  on  the 
hills  to  the  east  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 

Before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Abraham  i-emoved  to  the  Sonth, 
and  dwelt  in  Gerah,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  probably 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  before  sought  the  land  of 
The  aiipii-  Egypt.  But  here  the  same  difficulty  occurred  Wi 
ha'pi"  '*'  in  Egypt.  The  king,  Abimelceh,  sent  and  took 
Sarah,  supposing  she  was  merely  Abraham's  sister ;  and 
Abraham  equivocated  and  deceived  in  this  instance  to  save 
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his  own  life.  But  the  kin^,  warned  by  God  in  a  dream, 
restored  unto  Abraham  his  wife,  and  gave  him  sheep,  oxen, 
men  servants  and  women  servants,  and  one  thousand  pieces 
of  silver,  for  he  knew  he  was  a  prophet.  In  retnm  Abraham 
prayed  for  him,  and  removed  from  him  and  his  house  all  im- 
pediments for  the  growth  of  his  family.  The  king,  seeing 
how  Abraham  was  prospered,  made  a  covenant  with  him,  so 
that  the  patriarch  lived  long  among  the  Philistines,  wor- 
shiping "the  everlasting  God." 

Then  followed  the  great  trial  of  his  faith,  when  requested 
to  sacrifice  Isaac.  And  when  he  was  obedient  to  the  call, 
and  did  not  withhold  his  son,  his  only  son,  tsb 
from  the  sacrificial  knife,  having  faith  that  his  Abraham, 
seed  should  still  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  was  agiun 
blessed,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  language.  After  this  he 
dwelt  in  Beersheha. 

At  the  age  of  320  Sarah  died  at  Hebron,  and  Abraham 
purchased  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  the  cave  of  Maeh-  j,^^^  ^ 
pelah,  with  a  field  near  Mamre,  for  four  hundred   ^■''"*- 
shekels   of  silver,  in  which  he  burled  his  wife. 

Shortly  after,  he  sought  a  wife  for  Isaac.  But  he  would 
not  accept  any  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  among 
whom  he  dwelt,  hut  sent  his  eldest  and  most  trusted  servant 
to  Mesopotamia,  with  ten  loaded  camels,  to  Secure  one  of 
his  own  people.  Rebekah,  the  grand-daughter  of  The 
Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  was  the  favored  orisiai 
damsel  whom  the  Lord  provided.  Her  father  and  brother 
accepted  the  proposal  of  Abraham's  servant,  and  loaded 
with  presents,  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  rai- 
ment, the  Mesopotamian  lady  departed  from  her  country 
and  her  father's  house,  with  the  benediction  of  the  whole 
family.  "Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of  rail- 
lions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which 
hate  them."  Thus  was  "  Isaac  comforted  after  his  mother's 
death." 

Abraham  married  again,  and  had  five  sons  by  Keturah; 
but,  in  his  life-time,  he  gave  all  he  had  unto  Isaac,  except 
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some  gifts  to  Lis  other  diiliilren,  -wliom  he  sent  away,  that 
Bpcond  they  might  not  dispute  the  inheritance  with  Isaac. 

AtaS. "  He  died  at  a  good  old  age,  175  yeai-a,  and  was 
buried  by  his  sous,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  had  been  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Hetli.  Isaac 
thus  became  the  head  of  the  house,  with  princely  posses- 
sions, living  near  a  well. 

But  a  famine  arose,  as  in  the  days  of  his  father,  and  he 
went  to  Gerar,  and  not  to  Egypt.  He,  however,  was  afraid 
to  call  Rebekah  his  wife,  for  the  same  reason  that  Abraham 
called  Sarah  his  sister.  Bat  the  king  happening  from  liis 
window  to  see  Isaac  "  sporting  with  Rebekah,"  knew  he  had 
He  been  deceived,  yet  abstained  from  taking  her,  and 

PhiiuuaM.  even  loaded  Isaac  with  new  favors,  so  that  lie  be- 
came very  great  and  rich— so  much  so  that  the  Philistines 
envied  him,  and  malieioualy  filled  up  the  wells  which 
Abraham  had  dug.  Here  again  he  was  befriended  by  Abim- 
clech,  who  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  a  solemn 
covenant  of  peace  was  made  between  them,  and  new  wells 
were  dug. 

Isaac,  it  seems,  led  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life — averse  to  all 
strife  with  the  Canaanites,  and  gradually  grew  very  rich. 
Tie  He  gave  no  evidence  of  remarkable  strength  of 

ofismc.  mind,  and  was  easily  deceived.  His  greatest 
affliction  was  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  and  favorite  son 
Esau  with  a  Hittite  woman,  and  it  was  probably  this  mis- 
take and  folly  which  confirmed  the  superior  fortunes  of 
Jacob. 

Esau  was  a  hunter.  On  returning  one  day  from  hunting 
he  was  faint  from  hunger,  and  cast  a  greedy  eye  on  some 
Jacob  imd  pottagc  that  Jacob  had  prepared.  But  Jaeob 
Emu.  would  not  give  his  hungry  brother  the  food  until  he 

had  promised,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  surrender  his  birthright  to 
him.  The  clever  man  of  enterprise,  impulsive  and  passionate, 
thought  more,  for  the  moment,  of  the  pangs  of  hunger  than 
of  his  future  prospects,  and  the  quiet,  plain,  and  cunning 
man  of  tents  availed  himself  of  his  brother's  rashness. 
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But  the  birthright  was  not  secure  to  Jacob  without  his 
father's  blessing.  So  he,  with  his  mother's  contrivance,  for 
he  was  her  favorite,  deceived  his  father,  and  ap-  Ji™b 
peared  to  be  Esau.  Isaac,  old  and  dim  and  binhtighi, 
credulous,  supposiEg  that  Jacob,  clothed  in  Esau's  vest- 
ments as  a  hunter,  and  his  hands  covered  with  skins, 
was  his  eldest  son,  blessed  him.  The  old  man  still  had 
doubts,  but  Jacob  falsely  declared  that  he  was  Esau,  and 
obtained  what  he  wanted.  When  Esau  returned  from 
the  hunt  he  saw  what  Jacob  had  done,  and  his  grief  was 
bitter  and  profouud.  He  cried  out  in  his  agony,  "  Bless  me 
even  me,  also,  O  my  father."  And  Isaac  smd :  "  Thy 
brother  came  with  eubtilty,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  bless- 
ing." And  Esau  said, "  Is  he  not  rightly  named  Jacob— 
that  is,  a  supplanter — for  he  hath  supplanted  mo  these  two 
times :  he  took  away  my  birthright,  and  behold  now  he 
hath  taken  away  my  blessing."  "And  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept,"  Isaac,  then  moved,  declared  that  his 
dwelling  should  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  even  though  ho 
should  serve  his  brother, — that  he  should  live  by  the  sword, 
and  finally  break  the  yoke  from  off  his  neck.  ^^  aaspair 
This  was  all  Esau  could  wring  from  his  father,  "f  Ksan. 
He  hated  Jacob  with  ill-concealed  resentment,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  on  his  father's 
death,  Rebekah  advised  Jacob  to  flee  to  his  uncle,  giving 
as  an  excuse  to  Isaac,  that  he  sought  a  wife  in  Mesopotamia. 
This  pleased  Isaac,  who  regai-ded  a  marriage  with  a  Canaanite 
as  the  greatest  calamity.  So  he  again  gave  him  his  blessing, 
and  advised  him  to  select  one  of  the  daughters  of  Laban  for 
his  wife.  And  Jacob  departed  from  his  father's  house,  and 
escaped  the  wrath  of  Esau.  But  Esau,  seeing  that  his  Hittite 
wife  was  ofiensive  to  his  father,  married  also  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ishmael,  his  cousin, 

Jacob  meanwhile  pursued  his  journey.  Arriving  at  a  cer- 
tain place  after  sunset,  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  with  stones  for 
his  pillow,  and  he  dreamed  that  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth 
reached  the  heavens,  on  which  the  angels  of  God  ascended 
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and  descended,  and  above  it  was  the  Lord  liimself,  the 
God  of  his  father,  who  renewed  all  the  promises  that  had 
been  made  to  Abraham  of  the  future  prosperity  of  bis  house, 
lie  then  coutinued  bis  journey  till  he  arrived  in  Haran,  by 
the  side  of  a  well.  Thither  Kachel,  the  daughter  of  Labaii, 
jocnh's  wan-  ^ame  to  draw  water  for  the  sheep  she  tended, 
ii^in-o.  Jacob  lolled  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of 

the  well,  and  watered  her  flock,  and  kiased  her,  and  wept, 
for  he  liad  found  in  his  cousin  his  bride.  He  then  told  lier 
who  he  was,  and  she  I'an  and  told  her  father  that  his  nephew 
bad  come,  Isaac's  son,  and  Laban  was  filled  with  joy,  and 
kissed  Jacob  and  brought  him  to  liis  house,  where  he  dwelt 
a  month  as  a  guest. 

An  agreement  was  then  made  that  Jacob  shonid  sciwe 
u„  „„j3  Laban  seven  years,  and  receive  in  return  for  his 
Lnban.  services  his  youngest  daughter  Rachel,  whom  be 
loved.  But  Laban  deceived  him,  and  gave  him  Leah  instead, 
and  Jacob  was  compelled  to  serve  another  seven  yeara  before 
he  obtained  her.  Thus  he  had  two  wives,  the  one  tender- 
eyed,  the  other  beautiful.     But  he  loved  Rachel  and  hated 

Jacob  continued  to  serve  Laban  nntil  he  was  the  father 
of  eleven  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  then  desired  to  return  to 
n  country.  But  Laban,  unwilling  to  lose  so 
pro6table  a  son-in-law,  raised  obstacles.  Jacob, 
in  the  mean  time,  became  rich,  although  his  flocks  and  herds 
were  obtained  by  a  sharp  bargain,  which  he  turned  to  liis 
own  account.  The  envy  of  Laban's  sons  was  the  result. 
Laban  also  was  alienated,  whereupon  Jacob  fled,  with  hia 
wives  and  children  and  cattle.  Laban  pursued,  overtook 
him,  and  after  an  angry  altci'cation,  in  which  Jacob  re- 
counted hia  wrongs  during  twenty  years  of  servitude,  and 
Laban  claimed  every  thing  as  his — daughters,  children  and 
cattle,  they  made  a  covenant  on  a  heap  of  stones  not  to 
pass  either  across  it  for  the  other's  harm,  and  Laban  returned 
to  his  homo  and  Jacob  went  on  bis  way. 

But  Esau,  apprised  of  the  return  of  his  brotlier,  came  out 
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of  Edoiii  against  lilm  with  four  hundred  men.  Jacoh  was 
afraid,  and  sought  to  approach  Esau  with  pres-  Meeting  of 
ents.  The  brothers  met,  but  whether  from  fra-  Jacob, 
tcrnal  impulse  or  by  the  aid  of  God,  they  met  affectionately, 
and  fell  into  eaeh  other's  ai-ms  and  wept.  Jacob  offered 
his  presents,  whieh  Esau  at  first  magnanimously  refused 
to  take,  but  finally  accepted ;  peace  was  restored,  and  Jacob 
continued  his  journey  till  he  arrived  in  Thalcom — a  city  of 
Shochem,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  pitched  his  tent 
and  erected  an  altar. 

Here  he  was  soon  brought  into  collision  with  the  people 
of  Shechem,  whose  piinoe  had  inflicted  a  great  wrong. 
Levi  and  Simeon  avenged  it,  and  the  city  was  spoiled, 

Jacob,  perhaps  in  fear  of  the  other  Amorites,  i-etreated 
to  Bethel,  purged  his  household  of  all  idolatry,   ^^^^  ^^ 
and  built  an  altar,  and  God  again  appeared  to  him,    Heihei 
and  blessed  him  and  changed  his  name  to  Israel. 

Soon  after,  Rachel  died,  on  the  birth  of  her  eon,  Benjamin, 
and  Jacob  came   to  see  his  father  in  Mamre,  now   p,5ji,o( 
180   years  of  age,  and   about   to  die.     Esau  and   '^'■•^'^"^ 
Jacob  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

Esau  dwelt  in  Edom,  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line  of 
dukes  or  princes.  The  seat  of  his  sovereignty  was  Mount  Scir. 
Jacob  continued  to  live  in  Hebron— a  patriarchal  pi-inoc, 
rich  in  cattle,  and  feared  by  his  neighbors.  His  favorite 
son  was  Joseph,  and  his  father's  partiality  ex.  Tiiesnieor 
cited  the  envy  of  the  other  sons.  They  conspired  ■""^p''- 
to  kill  him,  but  changed  their  purpose  through  the  influence 
of  Reuben,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit  in  the  wilderness.  While 
he  lay  there,  a  troop  of  Ishmafllites  appeared,  and  to  them, 
at  the  advice  of  Judah,  they  sold  him  as  a  slave,  but  pre- 
tended to  their  father  that  he  -was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  and 
produced,  in  attestation,  his  lacerated  coat  of  colors.  The 
Ishmaelites  carried  Joseph  to  Egypt,  and  sold'  him  to 
Potaphar,  captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard.  Before  we  follow 
his  fortunes,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  land  whence 
he  was  carried. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


■    ASD   THE   PIIARiOlIS. 


The  first  country  to  wliich  Moses  refers,  in  connection 
TiiB  orisrinal  with  the  Hebrew  histoiy,  is  Egypt.  Tliis  favored 
rfE^yp"  land  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  monarchies 
of  the  world.  Although  it  would  seem  that  Assyria 
was  first  peopled,  historians  claim  for  Egypt  a  more  re- 
mote antiquity.  Whether  this  claim  can  be  substantiated 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  primeval 
seats  of  the  race  of  Ham.  Mizraim,  the  Scriptm-e  name  for 
the  country,  indicates  that  it  was  settled  by  a  eon  of  Ham. 
Bat  if  this  is  true  even,  the  tide  of  emigi-ation  from  Armenia 
probably  passed  to  the  southeast  through  Syiia  and  Pal- 
estine, and  hence  the  descendants  of  Ham  had  probably 
occupied  the  land  of  Canjian  before  they  crossed  the  desert 
between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  I  doubt  if 
Egypt  had  older  cities  than  Damascus,  Hebron,  Zoar,  and 
Tyra 

But  Egypt  certainly  was  a  more  powerful  monarchy  than 
any  existing  on  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 

Its  language,  traditions,  and  monuments  alike  point  to  a 
Their  peon-  high  antiquity.  It  was  probably  inhabited  by  a 
liuities.  mixed  race,  Shemitic  as  well  as  Hamite ;  though 
the  latter  had  the  supremacy.  The  distinction  of  castes 
indicates  a  mixed  population,  so  that  the  ancients  doubted 
whether  Egypt  belonged  to  Asia  or  Africa.  The  people 
were  not  black,  but  of  a  reddish  color,  with  thick  lips,  straight 
black  hair,  and  elongated  eye,  and  sunk  in  the'  degraded 
superstitions  of  the  African  race. 
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The  geograpbieal  position  indicates  not  only  a  high  anti- 
quity, but  a  state  favoi-able  to  great  national  Thefetiiiiiy 
Ti-ealth  and  power.  The  river  Nile,  issuing  from  "' ^s^'s'i''- 
a  great  lake  under  the  equator,  runs  3,000  miles  nearly  due 
north  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  annual  inundations  covered 
the  valley  with  a  rich  soil  brought  down  from  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia,  making  it  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  The 
country,  thus  so  favored  by  a  great  river,  with  its  rich  allu- 
vial deposits,  is  abont  500  miles  in  length,  with  an  area  of 
115,000  square  miles,  of  which  9,600  are  subject  to  the  fertili- 
zing inundation.  But,  in  ancient  times,  a  great  part  of  the 
country  was  inigated,  and  abounded  in  orchards,  gardens, 
and  vineyards.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  was  cultivated,  and 
graiu  was  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple lived  in  luxury  and  plenty  while  other  nations  were  sub- 
ject to  occasional  famines. 

Among  the  fruits,  were  dates,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates, 
apricots,  peaches,  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  limes,  The  proanc- 
bananas, melons,  mulberries,  olives.  Among  vege-  :^jpt- 
tables,  if  we  infer  from  what  exist  at  present,  were  beans, 
peas,  lentils,  luprins,  spinach,  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  celery, 
chiccory,  radishes,  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce,  cabbage,  fennel, 
gourds,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  egg-plant.  What  a  variety  for 
the  sustenance  of  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  various  kinds 
of  grain, — barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  and  especially  wheat, 
which  grows  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

In  old  times  the  horses  werc  famous,  as  well  as  cattie, 
and  sheep,  and  poultry.  Quails  were  abundant,  while  the 
marshes  afforded  every  kind  of  web-footed  fowl.  Fish,  too, 
abounded  in  the  Nile,  and  in  the  lakes.  Bees  were  kept,  and 
honey  was  produced,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Greece. 

The  climate  also  of  this  fraitful  land  w£w  salubrious  with- 
out being  eneiTating.  The  soil  was  capable  of  supporting 
a  large  population,  which  amounted,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, to  seven  millions.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were  great 
cities,  whose  ruins  still  astonish  travelers.  The  Thecnsteso' 
land,  except  that  owned  by  the  priests,  belonged    ''^^p'- 
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to  the  king,  who  was  supreme  and  unlimited  in  power.  The 
people  were  divided  into  castes,  the  highest  heing  priests, 
and  the  lowest  husbandmen.  The  kings  were  hereditary, 
but  belonged  to  the  priesthood,  and  their  duties  and  labors 
were  arduous.  The  priests  were  the  real  governing  body, 
and  were  treated  with  the  most  respectful  homage.  They 
■were  councilors  of  the  king,  judges  of  the  land,  and  guar- 
dians of  all  great  interests.  The  soldiers  were  also  numerous, 
and  formed  a  distinct  caste. 

When  Ahram  visited  Egypt,  impelled  by  the  famine  in 
Canaan,  it  was  already  a  powerful  monarchy.  Thia  was 
about  1921  years  before  Christ,  according  to  the  received 
chronology,  when  the  kings  of  the  15th  dynasty  reigned. 
Kgyptisn  These  dynasties  of  ancient  kings  are  difficult  to  bo 
dynisties.  settled,  and  rest  upon  traditions  rather  than  welt 
defined  historical  grounds, — or  rather  on  the  authority  of 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  lived  nearly  300  years 
before  Christ.  His  list  of  dynasties  has  been  confinned,  to  a 
great  eictent,  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  are  still 
to  be  found  on  ancient  monuments,  but  they  give  us  only  a 
barren  catalogue  of  names  without  any  vital  historical 
truths.  Therefore  these  old  dynasties,  before  Abraham,  are 
only  interesting  to  antiquarians,  and  not  satisfactory  to  them, 
since  so  little  is  known  or  can  be  known.  These,  if  correct, 
would  give  a  much  greater  antiquity  to  Egypt  than  can  be 
reconciled  with  Mosaic  history.  But  all  authorities  agree  in 
ascribing  to  Moses  the  commencement  of  the  first  dynasty, 
2712  years  before  Christ,  according  to  Hales,  but  3893  ac- 
(cording  to  Lepsius,  and  2700  according  to  Lane.  Neither 
Menes  nor  his  successors  of  the  first  dynasty  left  any  raonn- 
ments.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Memphis  was  built  by 
them,  and  possibly  hieroglyphics  were  invented  during  their 
reigns. 

But  here  a  chronological  diflUculty  arises.  The  Scriptures 
ascribe  ten  generations  from  Sheia  to  Abram.  Either  the 
generations  were  made  longer  than  in  our  times,  or  the  sev- 
enteen dynasties,  usually  supposed  to  have  reigned  when 
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Abram  came  to  Egypt,  could  not  have  existed ;  for,  according 
to  the  i-eceived  chronology,  he  was  born  1996,  b.  c,  and  the 
Deluge  took  place  2349,  before  Chiist ;  leaTing  but  353  yeare 
from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  How  could  sev- 
enteen dynasties  have  reigned  in  Egypt  in  that  time,  even 
supposing  that  Egypt  was  settled  immediately  after  the 
Flood,  unless  either  more  than  ten  generations  existed  from 
Noah  to  Abram,  or  that  these  generations  extended  over 
seven  or  eight  hundred  yeai-a  ?  Until  science  shall  reconcile 
the  various  chronologies  with  the  one  usually  received,  there 
is  but  little  satisfaution  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  history 
prior  to  Abram.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  when  the  Pyramids 
were  constructed.  If  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Abram  a 
most  rapid  advance  had  been  made  in  the  arts,  unless  a 
much  longer  period  elapsed  from  Noah  to  Abraham  than 
Scriptni-e  seems  to  represent. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurs  In  Egyptia.n  history  until  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  kings,  when  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  were 
supposed  to  have  heen  built — a  period  more  remote  than 
Scripture  ascribes  to  the  Flood  itself,  according  to  our  i-eceiv- 
ed  chronology.  These  were  the  tombs  of  the  Memphian  kings, 
who  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  final  i-e- 
union  with  the  body  after  various  forms  of  transmigration. 
Hence  the  solicitude  to  preserve  the  body  in  some  enduring 
monument,  and  by  elaborate  embalmment.  What  t^^  p 
more  durable  monument  than  these  great  masses  of  ""'*' 
granite,  built  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  spoliations 
of  conquerors !  The  largest  of  these  pyramids,  towering 
above  other  pyramids,  and  the  lesser  sepulchres  of  the  rich, 
was  built  upon  a  square  of  756  feet,  and  the  height  of  it  was 
489  feet  9  inches,  covering  an  area  of  571,536  feet,  or  more 
than  thirteen  acres.  The  whole  mass  contained  90,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  masonry,  weighing  6,316,000  tons.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  this  pile  of  stone,  reached  by  a  naiTow  passage, 
were  the  chambers  where  the  royal  sarcophagi  were  depos- 
ited.    At  whatever  period  these  vast  monuments  were  actu- 
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nlly  built,  tbey  at  least  go  back  into  remote  antiquity,  auil 
probaljiy  before  the  time  of  Abram. 

The  iirst  great  name  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings  was  Se- 
sertesen,  or  Osirtasin  I.,  the  founder  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  of 
kings,  ac.  2080.  He  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  tradition  con- 
founds him  with  the  Seeoatris  of  the  Greeks,  which  gathered 
np  stories  about  him  as  the  Middle  Ages  did  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  paladins.  The  real  Sesostris  was  Hamenes  the  Great, 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  By  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  (the 
twelfth)  Ethiopia  was  conquered,  the  Labyrinth  was  buUt, 
and  Lake  Moevis  dng,  to  control  the  inundations.  Under 
them  Thebes  became  a  great  city.  The  dynasty 
lasted  100  years,  but  "became  subject  to  the  Shep- 
herd kings.  These  early  Egyptian  monarchs  were  fond  of 
peace,  and  their  subjects  enjoyed  repose  and  prosperity. 

The  Shepherd  kings,  who  ruled  400  years,  were  supposed 
by  Manetho,  to  be  Arabs,  bat  leaves  us  to  infer  that  they  were 
The  shep-  Ph<Bnicians — as  is  probable — a  roving  body  of  con- 
hetd  kings.  q^^g^.0J.B,  who  easily  subdued  the  peaceful  Egyp- 
tians, They  have  left  no  monumental  history.  They  wei-e 
alien  to  the  conquered  race  in  language  and  habits,  and 
probably  settled  in  Lower  Egypt  where  the  land  was  most 
fertile,  and  where  conquests  would  be  moat  easily  re- 
tained. 

It  was  under  their  rule  that  Abram  probably  visited  Egypt 
when  driven  by  a  famine  from  Canaan.  And  they  were  not 
expelled  till  the  time  of  Joseph,  by  the  first  of  ihe  eighteenth 
dynasty.  The  descendants  of  the  old  kings,  we  suppose, 
lived  in  Thebes,  and  were  tributary  princes  for  400  years, 
but  gained  suf&cieut  strength,  finally,  to  expel  the  Shemite 
invaders,  even  as  the  Gothic  nations  of  Spain,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  expelled  their  conquerors,  the  Moors. 

Bat  it  was  under  the  Shepherd  kings  that  the  relations 
Friendly  re-  between  Egypt  and  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  took 
h"™w5  ""'  place.  We  infer  this  fact  from  the  friendly  inter- 
Sl»ph?ra  course  and  absence  of  national  prejudices.  The 
fciDBs.  Phtenicians  belonged  to  the  same  Shemitic  stock 
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from  whicb  Abraham  came.  They  built  no  temples.  They 
did  not  advance  a  material  civilization.  They  loaded  Abratn 
and  Joseph  with  presents,  and  accepted  the  latter  as  a  min- 
ister and  governor.  We  read  of  no  gi-eat  repulsion  of  races, 
and  see  a  great  similarity  in  pursuits. 

Meanwhile,  the  older  dynasties  under  whom  Thebes  waa 
built,  probably  b.  c  2200,  gathered  strength  in  misfortune  and 
subjection.  They  reigned,  during  five  dynasties,  in  a  subordin- 
ate relation,  tributary  and  oppressed.     The  fli-st  king  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  man — 
the  delivei-er  of  his  nation.     His  name  was  Aah-mes,  or  Amo- 
sis,  and  he  expelled  the  shepherds  from  the  greater   Espqision  of 
part  of  Egygt,  b.  c.  1 525.     In  his  reign  we  see  on   L^d  ulngB, 
the  monuments  chariots  and  horses.     He  built  temples  both 
in  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  established  a  navy, 
probably  the  king  who  knew  not  Joseph.    His 
continued  the  work  of  conquest,  and  extended  thei 
from  EtMopia  to  Mesopotamia,  and  obtained  th 
Western  Asia  formerly  held  by  the  Chaldeans, 
the  temple  of  Karnak,  the  "  Vocal  Memnon,"  and 
of  Sphinxes  in  Thebes. 

The  grandest  period  of  Egyptian  history  begins  with 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  founded  by  Sethee  I.,  or  Sethos, 
B.  c.  1340,  He  built  the  famous  "  Hall  of  Columns,"  in  the 
temple  of  Karnak,  and  the  finest  of  the  tombs  of  the  The- 
ban  kings.  On  the  walls  of  this  great  temple  are  depicted 
Ms  conquests,  especially  over  the  Hittites,  But  the  glories 
of  the  monarchy,  now  decidedly  military,  cnlmin-  orentnces  of 
ated  in  Ramesis  H. — the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks.  ^"'""^'^^ 
He  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  Scythia  and  Thrace, 
while  his  naval  expeditions  penetrated  to  the  Erythnuan 
Sea.  The  captives  which  he  brought  from  his  wars  were 
employed  in  digging  canals,  which  intersected  the  countiy, 
for  purposes  of  inigation,  and  especially  that  great  canal 
which  united  the  Mediferranean  with  the  Red  Sea.  Ho 
added  to  the  temple  of  Karnak,  built  the  Mem-  jti, 
nonium  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite   X-aA  a-oi-ki. 
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to  Tlid)e'f,  and  enlarged  the  temple  of  Ptah,  at  Mcmpiiis, 
which  lie  adorned  Tiy  a  beautiful  colossal  statue,  the  fiit 
of  which  is  {now  in  the  British  Museum)  thirty  inches 
wide  across  the  knuckles.  But  the  Rameseum,  or  Mem- 
nonium,  was  his  greatest  architectural  work,  approached  liy 
an  avenue  of  sphinxes  and  oTjelisks,  in  the  centre  of  >(hich 
was  the  great  statue  of  RameRiR  himself,  sixty  feet  high, 
caned  from  a  single  stone  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene. 

Tlie  twentieth  dynasty  was  founded  by  Sethee  II.,  b.  c. 
1220  (or  1232  B.C.,  according  to  Wilkinson),  when  Gideon 
ruled  the  Israelites  and  Theseus  reigned  at  Athens  and 
Priam  at  Troy.  The  third  king  of  this  dynasty — Ramesis 
III. — built  palaces  and  tombs  scarcely  inferior  to  any  of 
the  Theban  kings,  but  under  his  successors  the  Theban 
Duciinc  of  power  declined.  Under  the  twenty-first  dynasty, 
Thobea.  wliich  began  r  c.  1085,  Lower  Egypt  had  a  new 
capital,  Zoan,  and  gradually  extended  its  power  over  Upper 
Egypt.  It  had  a  strong  Shemetic  element  in  its  population, 
and  strengthened  itself  by  alliances  with  the  Assyrians. 

The  twenty-second  dynasty  was  probably  Assyi-ian,  and 
began  about  1009  b.  c.  It  was  hostile  to  the  Jews,  and 
took  and  sacked  Jerusalem, 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Egypt  ia  obscure.  Ruled 
obsenritj^  by  Assyrians,  and  then  by  Ethiopians,  the  gran- 
iiisHirJ.'' '  dear  of  the  old  Theban  monarchy  had  passed 
away.  On  the  rise  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  over  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Assyrian  Empiie,  Egypt  was  greatly  pros- 
trated as  a  military  power,  Babylon  became  the  great 
monarchy  of  the  East,  and  gained  possession  of  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Theban  kings,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Kile. 

Leaving,  then,  the  obscure  and  uninteresting  history  of 
Egypt,  which  presents  nothing  of  especial  interc-t  until  its 
conquest  by  Alexander,  b.  c,  332,  with  no  great  kings  even, 
with  the  exception  of  Kecho,  of  the  twenty-sixth  <lynastj', 
B.C.  611,  we  will  present  briefly  the  religion, 
toros,  and  attainments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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Tlieir  religion  was  idolatrous.  They  -worshiped  various 
divinitiGB :  Num,  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  Amen,  ReHsinn 
the  generative  principle ;  Khom,  by  whom  the  pro-  liypiisni 
ductiveneRS  of  nature  was  emblematized ;  Ptab,  or  the 
creator  of  the  universe;  Ea,  the  sun;  Thoth,  the  patron 
of  letters;  Athor,  the  goddess  of  beauty;  Mu,  physical 
light;  Mat,  moral  light;  Munt,  the  god  of  war;  Osiris,  the 
pel-Bonification  of  good;  Isis,  who  presided  over  funeral 
rites;  Set,  the  personification  of  evil;  Anup,  who  judged 
the  souls  of  the  departed. 

These  were  principal  deities,  and  were  worsliiped  through 
sacred  animals,  as  emblems  of  divinity.  Among  them  were 
the  bulls.  Apis,  at  Memphis,  and  Muenis,  at  Helio- 
polis,  both  sacred  to  Osiris,  The  crocodile  was 
sacred  to  Lebak,  whose  offices  are  unknown ;  the  asp  to 
Num ;  the  cat  to  Pasht,  whose  ofiices  were  also  unknown ; 
the  beetle  to  Ptah.  The  worship  of  these  and  of  other  ani- 
mals was  conducted  with  great  ceremony,  and  sacrifices  were 
made  to  them  of  other  animals,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Man  was  held  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  to  be 
judged  according  to  them.  Be  was  to  be  brought  before 
Osiris,  and  receive  from  him  futm-e  rewards  or  punishments. 

The  penal  laws  of  the  Egyptians  were  severe.  tj„jofi^g 
Murder  was  punished  with  death.  Adultery  was  isgjptia"! 
punished  by  the  man  being  beaten  with  a  thousand  rods. 
The  woman  had  her  nose  cut  ofE  Theft  was  punished  with 
less  severity— with  a  beating  by  a  stick.  Usury  was  not  per- 
mitted beyond  double  of  the  debt,  and  the  debtor  was  not 
imprisoned. 

The  government  was  a  monarchy,  only  limited  by  the 
priesthood,   into  whose   order    he   was  received, 
and  was  administered  by  men  appointed  by  the 
king.     On  the  whole,  it  was  mild  and  paternal,  and  exer- 
cised for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Polygamy  was  not  common,  though  concubines  were 
allowed.  In  the  upper  classes  women  were  ti-eated  jiabitsofihe 
with  great  respect,  and  were  regarded  as  the  equals  '""'i''^' 
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of  men.  They  ruled  their  households.  The  rieh  ■w^ere  hos- 
pitable, and  delighted  to  give  feasts,  at  which  were  dancers 
and  musicians.  They  possessed  chariots  and  horses,  and 
were  indolent  and  pleasure-seeking.  The  poor  people  toiled, 
with  scanty  clothing  and  poor  fara 

Hieroglyphic  writing  prevailed  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
Liiemrj  The  papyrus  was  alsoneed  for  hieratic  writing, 
°  '"""  and  numerous  papyri  have  beeu  discovered,  which 
show  some  advance  in  literature.  Astronomy  was  cultivated 
"by  the  priests,  and  was  carried  to  the  highest  point  it  could 
attain  without  modern  instruments.  Geometiy  also  reaj^hed 
considerable  perfection.  Mechanics  must  have  been  carried 
to  a  gi-eat  extent,  when  we  remember  that  vast  blocks  of 
stone  were  transported  BOO  miles  and  elevated  to  enoi-mous 
heights.  Chemistry  was  made  subservient  to  many  arts, 
such  as  the  working  of  metals  and  the  tempering  of  steel. 
But  architecture  was  the  great  art  in  which  the  Egyptians 
excelled,  as  we  infer  from  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces ; 
aud  these  wonderful  fabrics  were  ornamented  with  paintings 
■which  have  preserved  their  color  to  this  day.  Architecture 
was  massive,  grand,  and  imposing.  Magical  arts  were  in 
high  estimation,  and  chiefly  exercised  by  the  priests.  The 
industrial  arts  reached  great  excellence,  especially  in  the 
weaving  of  linen,  pottery,  and  household  furnitnre.  The 
Egyptians  were  great  musicians,  using  harps,  flutes,  cym- 
bals, and  drums.  They  were  also  great  gardeners.  In  their 
dress  they  were  simple,  frugal  in  diet,  though  given  to  occa- 
sional excess ;  fond  of  war,  but  not  cruel  like  the  Assyrians ; 
hospitable  among  themselves,  shy  of  strangei-s,  patriotic  m 
feeling,  and  contemplative  in  character. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   JEWS   UNTIL  THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAS. 

When  Joseph  was  sold  by  the  Midianitcs  to  Potiphar, 
Egypt  was  probably  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kings,  rotiphar  and 
who  were  called  Pharaoh,  like  all  the  other  "^^  ' 
kings,  by  the  Jewish  writers.  Pitiphar  (Pet-Pha,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun)  was  probably  the  second  person  in  the  king- 
dom. Joseph,  the  Hebrew  slave,  found  favor  in  his  sight, 
and  was  gradually  promoted  to  the  oyersight  of  hi^  great 
household.  Cast  into  prison,  from  the  intrigues  of  Potiphar's 
wife,  whose  disgraceful  overtures  he  had  virtuously  and 
honorably  rejected,  he  found  favor  with  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  sole  cai-e  of  the  prison- 
ers, although  himself  a  prisoner, — a  striking  proof  of  his 
transparent  virtue.  In  process  of  time  two  other  high 
officers  of  the  king,  having  offended  him,  were  cast  into  the 
same  prison.  They  had  strange  dreams,  Joseph  inter- 
preted them,  indicating  the  speedy  return  of  the  one  to 
favor,  and  of  the  other  to  as  sudden  an  execution.  These 
things  came  to  pass.  After  two  years  the  king  himself  had 
a  singular  dream,  and  none  of  the  professional  magicians  or 
priests  of  Egypt  could  intei-pret  it.  It  then  occurred  to  the 
chief  butler  that  Joseph,  whom  he  had  forgotten  and  ne- 
glected, could  interpret  the  royal  dream  which  troubled  him. 
He  told  the  king  of  his  own  dream  in  prison,  and  tlie  ex- 
planation of  it  by  the  Hebrew  slave.  AVhereupon  Joseph 
was  sent  for,  shaven  and  washed,  and  clothed  with  clean 
raiment  to  appear  in  the  royal  palace,  and  he  interpreted  the 
king's  dream,  which  not  only  led  to  his  promotion  Eievaiion  of 
to  be  governor  over  Egypt,  with  the  State  chariots     "'"'''  " 
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for  his  use,  and  all  the  etnblemB  of  sovereignty  about  his 
person— a  viceroy  whose  power  was  limited  only  by  that 
of  the  king — but  he  was  also  instrumental  in  rescuing  Egypt 
from  the  evils  of  that  tei-rible  famine  which  for  seven  years 
afflicted  Western  Asia.  He  was  then  thirty  years  of  ago, 
1715  B,  c,  and  his  elevation  had  been  earned  bythe  noblest 
qualities — fidelity  to  his  trusts,  patience,  and  high  principle — 
all  of  which  had  doubtless  been  recounted  to  the  king. 

The  course  which  Joseph  pursued  toward  the  Egyptians 
Hia  mifl  ta  '^^^  apparently  hard.  The  hoarded  grain  of  seven 
Tteeruy.  jeafs'  Unexampled  plenty  was  at  first  sold  to  the 
famishing  people,  and  when  they  had  no  longer  money  to 
buy  it,  it  was  only  obtained  by  the  surrender  of  their  cattle, 
and  then  by  the  alienation  of  their  land,  so  that  the  king 
became  possessed  of  all  the  property  of  the  realm,  personal 
as  well  as  real,  except  that  of  the  priests.  But  he  suiTen- 
dered  the  land  back  again  to  the  people  subsequently,  on 
condition  of  the  payment  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce  an- 
nually (which  remained  to  the  time  of  Moaes}— a  large  tax, 
but  not  so  great  as  was  exacted  of  the  peasantry  of  France 
by  their  feudal  and  royal  lords.  This  proceeding  un- 
doubtedly strengthened  the  power  of  the  Shepherd  kings, 
and  prevented  insiirrectipne. 

The  severity  of  the  famine  compels  the  brothers  of  Joseph 
The  ftmina  *''  ^^^  '^^^"^  *"  ^SyP*^  Their  arrival  of  course, 
In  Egjpt  jg  tnown  to  the  governor,  who  has  unlimited  rule. 
They  appear  before  him,  and  bowed  themselves  before  him, 
as  was  predicted  by  Joseph's  dreams.  But  clothed  in  the 
vesture  of  princes,  with  a  gold  chain  around  his  neck,  and 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  power,  they  did  not  know 
him,  while  he  knows  them.  He  speaks  to  them,  through 
an  interpreter,  harshly  and  proudly,  accuses  them  of 
being  spies,  obtains  all  the  information  he  wanted,  and 
learns  that  his  father  and  Benjamin  are  alive.  He  even 
imprisons  them  for  thi-eo  days.  He  releases  them  on  the 
condition  that  they  verify  their  statement ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,    he  deraan'ls  the  appearance  of  Benjamin   him'^lf. 
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They  return  to  Canaan  witli  their  sacka  filled  with  corn,  and 
the  money  which  they  had  brought  to  purchase  it,  secretly 
restored,  leaving  Simeon  as  surety  for  the  appearance  of 
Benjamin.  To  this  Jacob  will  not  assent.  But  starvation 
drives  them  again  to  Egypt,  the  next  year,  and  Jacob,  re- 
luctantly is  compelled  to  allow  Benjanain  to  go  with  them. 
The  unexpected  feast  which  Joseph  made  for  them,  sitting 
himself  at  another  table — the  greater  portions  Benjamin 
given  to  Benjamin,  the  deception  played  upon  Voihers. 
them  by  the  secretion  of  Joseph's  silver  cup  in  Ben- 
jamin's sack,  as  if  he  were  a  thief,  the  distress  of  all  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  Judah,  the  re- 
strained tears  of  Joseph,  the  discovery  of  himself  to  them, 
the  generosity  of  Pliaraoh,  the  return  of  Jacob's  children 
laden  not  only  with  corn  bat  presents,  the  final  migration 
of  the  whole  family,  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  the  royal 
chariots,  and  the  consummation  of  Joseph's  triumphs,  and 
happin^s  of  Jacob — ail  these  facts  and  incidents  are  told  by 
Moses  in  the  Kiost  fascinating  and  affecting  narra-  j^ngp,  „,  „ 
tive  ever  penned  by  man.  It  is  absolutely  trans-  tisKprian. 
cendent,  showing  not  only  the  highest  dramatic  skill,  but  re- 
vealing the  Providence  of  God — that  oveiTuling  power 
■which  cansea  good  to  come  from  evil,  which  is  the  most  im- 
pressive lesson  of  all  history,  in  every  age.  That  single  epi- 
sode is  woith  more  to  civilization  than  all  the  glories  of 
ancient  Egypt ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  monarchies  so  valuable  to  all  generations  as  the 
record  by  Moses  of  the  early  relations  between  God  and  bis 
chosen  people.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  propose  to  give 
them,  in  this  work,  their  proper  place,  even  if  it  be  not  after 
the  fashion  with  historians.  The  supposed  familiarity  with 
Jewish  history  ought  not  to  preclude  the  narration  of  these 
great  events,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  less  im- 
portant and  obscure  annals  of  the  Pagans. 

Joseph  remained  the  favored  viceroy  of  Egypt  until  he 
died,  having  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  prosperity 
of  his  father's  house,  and  their  rapid  increase  in  the  land  of 
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Goslien,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, — 
Proaperi-  a  land  favorable  for  herds  and  flocks.  The  capital 
Hebrews.  of  thia  district  was  On — afterwai'd  Heliopolis,  the 
sacred  City  of  the  Sun,  a  place  with  which  Joseph  was 
especially  connected  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  On.  Separated  from  the  Egyptians  by 
their  position  as  shepherds,  the  children  of  Jacob  retained 
their  patriarchal  constitution.  In  215  years,  they  became 
exceedingly  nnmeroua,  but  were  doomed,  on  the  change  of 
dynasty  which  placed  Eamesis  on  the  throne,  to  oppressive 
labors.  Joseph  died  at  the  age  of  110 — eighty  years  after  he 
had  become  governor  of  Egypt.  In  bis  latter  yeara  the 
change  in  the  Egyptian  dynasty  took  place.  The  oppression 
of  his  people  lasted  eighty  years ;  and  this  was  consummated 
by  the  cruel  edict  which  doomed  to  death  the  infants  of 
Tbetraubse-  Israel ;  made,  probably,  in  fear  and  jealousy  from 
cries.  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites.    The  great 

crimes  of  our  world,  it  would  seem,  are  instigated  by 
these  passions,  rather  than  liatred  and  malignity,  like  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
lie  volution. 

But  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  by  God  in  the  person  of 
Moses,  the  greatest  man  in  human  annals,  when  we  consider 
his  marvelous  intellectual  gifts,  his  great  work  of  legislation, 
his  heroic  qualities,  his  moral  excellence,  and  his  executive 
talents.  His  genius  is  more  powerfully  stamped  upon  civili- 
zation than  that  of  any  other  one  man — not  merely  on  the 
Jews,  but  even  Christian  nations.  He  was  born  b.  a  ISVl, 
sixty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph.  Hidden 
in  his  birth,  to  escape  the  sanguinary  decree  of  Phar 
raoh  be  was  adopted  by  the  daughter  of  the  king,  and  taught 
by  the  priests  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  He  was 
also  a  great  warrior,  and  gained  great  victories  over  the 
Ethiopians.  But  seeing  the  afflictions  of  his  brethren,  he  pre- 
ferred to  share  their  lot  than  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  his  elevated  rank  in  the  palace  of  the  king — an  act  of  self- 
reuuHciation  uDparalleled  in  history.     Seeing  an  Egyptian 
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smite  a  Hebrew,  he  sluw  liim  in  a  "burst  of  iti  dig  nation,  and 
was  compelled  to  fly.  He  fled  to  Jethro,  an  Arab  chieftain, 
among  the  Midianites.  He  was  now  forty  years  of  age,  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powera. 
The  next  forty  years  were  devoted  to  a  life  of  contemplation, 
the  best  preparation  for  hia  future  duties.  In  the  most  secret 
places  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  at  Horeb,  he  communed  with 
God,  who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush,  and  i-evealed  the 
magnificent  mission  which  he  was  destined  to  fulfill.  He 
was  called  to  deliver  his  brethren  from  bondage ;  but  forty 
years  of  quiet  contemplation,  while  tending  the  flocks  of 
Jethro,  whose  daughter  he  married,  had  made  him  timid  and 
modest.  God  renewed  the  covenant  made  to  Abi-aham  and 
Jacob,  and  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  to  fulfill  his  mission. 
He  joined  himself  with  Aaron,  his  brother,  and  the  two  went 
and  gathered  together  all  the  elders  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  after  securing  their  confidence  by  signs  and  wonders,  re- 
vealed their  mission. 

They  then  went  to  Pharaoh,  a  new  king,  and  entreated  of 
him  permission  to  allow  the  people  of  Israel  to  go  into  the 
wilderness  and  hold  a  feaat  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
God.  Bat  Pharaoh  said,  who  is  the  Lord  that  I  ■"■a  siaverr 
should  obey  his  voice.  I  know  not  the  Lord—-  lies. 
your  God.  The  result  was,  the  anger  of  the  king  and 
the  increased  burdens  of  the  Israelites,  which  tended  to 
make  them  iudifierent  to  the  voice  of  Moses,  from  the  excess 
of  their  anguish. 

Then  followed  the  ten  plagues  which  afflicted  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  obstinacy  of  the  monarch,  resolved  to  suffer 
any  evil  rather  than  permit  the  Israelites  to  go  free.  But 
the  last  plague  was  greater  than  the  king  could  bear — the 
destruction  of  all  the  first-born  in  his  land — and  he  ,^^^  ^^^ 
hastily  summoned  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  night,  p'lisuss- 
nnder  the  impulse  of  a  mighty  fear,  and  bade  them  to  depart 
with  all  their  hosts  and  all  their  possessions.  The  Egyptians 
seconded  the  command,  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  further 
evils,  and  the  Israelites,  after  spoiling  the  Egyptians,  de- 
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parted  in  the  night—"  a  night  to  be  much  observed"  for  all 
generations,  marching  by  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal  from 
Ilameses,  not  far  from  Ileliopolis,  toward  the  Boutliern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  But  Moses,  instructed  not  to  conduct 
Lis  people  at  once  to  a  conflict  with  the  warlike  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  for  which  they  were  unprepared,  having  just 
issued  from  slavery,  brought  them  round  by  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  south  and  east,  upon  an  ann  or  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  To 
the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  who  repented  that  they  had  suf- 
fered them  to  depart,  and  who  now  pursued  them  with  a 
great  army,  they  were  caught  in  a  trap.  Their  mirac- 
ThB  deiiFcr-  ulous  deliverance,  one  of  the  great  events  of 
ImaeiiieB.  their  histoiy,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Egyptian  hosts, 
and  their  three  months'  march  and  countermarch  in  the 
wilderness  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 

The  exodus  took  place  430  years  from  the  call  of  Abraham, 

after  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  215  yeai-s,  the  greater 

part  of  which  bad  been  passed  in  abject  slavery 

and  misery.     There  were  600,000  men,  besides  women  and 

children  and  strangers. 

It  was  during  their  various  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
of  binai— forty  years  of  discipline — that  Moses  gave  to  them 
Hebrew  the  rules  they  were  to  observe  dunng  all  their  gon- 
denue  erationa,  until  a    new  dispensation  should  come. 

These  foim  that  great  system  of  original  jurisprudence  that 
has  entered,  more  or  less,  into  the  codes  of  all  nations,  and 
by  which  the  genius  of  the  lawgiver  is  especially  manifested ; 
although  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  he  framedhis  laws  by  divine 
direction. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
laws.  They  have  been  ably  expounded  by  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton.  Prof.  Wines  and  others. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jewish  code  was. 
The  princi-  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 
Kewiahcoda.  Idolatry  had  crept  into  the  religious  system  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  a  degrading  poly- 
theism was  everywhere  prevalent.     The  Isvaelites  had  not 
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probably  escaped  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  and  the 
suggestiona  of  evil  powers.  The  most  neccssaiy  truth  to 
impreaa  upon  the  nation  waa  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  Jehovah  was  made  the  anpreme  head  of  tho 
Jewish  state,  whom  the  Hebrews  were  required,  fii-st  and  last, 
to  recognize,  and  whose  laws  they  were  required  to  obey. 
And  this  right  to  give  laws  to  the  Hebrews  waa  deduced, 
not  only  because  be  was  the  supreme  creator  and  preserver, 
but  because  he  had  also  signally  and  especially  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  state  by  signs  and  miracles.  He  had 
spoken  tQ  the  patriarchs,  be  had  brought  them  into  the  land 
of  Egypt,  he  had  delivered  them  when  oppressed.  Hence, 
they  were  to  have  no  other  gods  than  this  God  of  Abraham 
— this  supreme,  personal,  benevolent  God.  The  violation  of 
this  fundamental  law  was  to  be  attended  with  the  severest 
penalties.  Hence  Moses  institutes  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Deity,  It  was  indeed  ritualistic,  and  blended  with  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  ;  but  the  idea— the  spiritual  idea  of  God  as  tho 
supreme  object  of  all  obedience  and  faith,  was  impressed  first 
of  all  upon  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  and  engraven  on  the 
tables  of  stone — "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me." 

Having  established  the  idea  and  the  worship  of  God, 
Moses  then  instituted  the  various  rites  of  the  service,  and 
laid  down  the  principles  of  civil  government,  as  the  dictation 
of  this  Supreme  Deity,  under  whose  supreme  guidance  they 
were  to  be  ruled. 

But  before  the  details  of  the  laws  were  given  to  guide  the 
Israelites  in  their  civil  polity,  or  to  regulate  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  Moses,  it  would  seem,  first  spake  the  word  of  God, 
amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai,  to  the  assembled 
people,  and  delivered  the  ten  fundamental  com-  TheTen 
mandments  which  were  to  bind  them  and  all  sue-  mentt 
ceeding  generations.  Whether  these  were  those  which  were 
afterward  written  on  the  two  tables  of  atone,  or  not,  we  do 
not  know.  We  know  only  that  these  great  obligations  were 
declared  soon  after  the  Israelites  had  encamped  around  Sinai, 
and  to  the  whole  people  orally. 
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And,  with  these,  God  directed  Moses  more  particalarly  to 
declare  also  the  laws  relating  to  man-servants,  and  to  inan- 
elanghter,  to  injury  to  women,  to  stealing,  to  damage,  to  the 
treatment  of  strangers,  to  usury,  to  slander,  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sahbath,  to  the  reverence  due  to  magistrates,  aiid 
sundry  other  things,  which  seem  to  be  included  in  the  ten 
commandments. 

After  this,  if  we  rightly  interpret  the  book  of  Exodus, 
Moacsoo  Moses  went  up  into  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  and 
steal  there  abode  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  receiving 

the  commandments  of  God.  Then  followed  the  directions 
respecting  the  ark,  and  the  tabernacle,  and  the  mercy^eat, 
and  the  cherubim.  And  then  were  ordained  the  priesthood 
of  Aaron  and  his  vestments,  and  the  garments  for  Aaron's 
sons,  and  the  ceremonies  which  pertained  to  the  conse- 
cration of  jiriests,  and  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  brazen 
iaver. 

After  renewed  injunctions  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  Moses 
Thctabiesof  I'^ceived  of  the  .Lord  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
stone.  "written  with   the  finger  of  God."     But  as   he 

descended  the  mountain  with  these  tables,  after  forty  days, 
and  came  near  the  camp,  he  perceived  the  golden  calf  which 
Aaron  had  made  of  the'  Egyptian  ear-rings  and  jeweli'y, — 
made  to  please  the  murmuring  people,  so  soon  did  they  for- 
get the  true  God  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  And 
Moses  in  anger,  east  down  the  tables  and  brake  them,  and 
destroyed  the  calf,  and  caused  the  slaughter  of  three  thou- 
sand of  the  people  by  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Levi. 

But  God  forgave  the  iniquity  and  renewed  the  tables,  and 
made  a  new  covenant  with  Moses,  enjoining  upon  him  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  complete  estirpa- 
The  idoiatrv  ^^^^  of  idolatry.  He  again  gathered  together  the 
of  the  Jews,  people  of  Israel,  and  renewed  the  injunction  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath,  and  then  prepared  for  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle,  as  the  Lord  directed,  and  also  for  the  making  of 
the  sacred  vessels  and  holy  garments,  and  the  various  ritu- 
ahstic  form  of  worship.    He  then  established  the  sacrificial 
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rites,  consecrated  Aaron  aud  his  sons  as  piiosts,  laid  down  the 
law  for  them  in  their  sacred  functions,  and  made  other  divers 
laws  for  the  nation,  in  their  social  and  political  relations. 

The  snbstance  of  these  civil  laws  was  the  political  equality 
of  the  people;  the  distribution  of  the  public  domains  among 
the  free  citizens  which  were  to  remain  inalienable  and  perpet- 
ual in  the  families  to  which  they  were  given,  thus  making 
absolute  poverty  or  overgrown  riches  impossible;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  year  of  jubilee,  once  every  fifty  years,  when 
there  should  be  a  release  of  all  servitude,  and  all  debts,  and 
all  the  social  niequalitiea  which  half  a  century  produced; 
a  magistracy  chosen  by  the  people,  and  its  responsibility 
to  the  people;  a,  speedy  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice;  the  absence  of  a  standing  anny  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  cavalry,  thus  indicating  a  peaceful  policy,  and  the 
preservation  of  political  equality ;  the  establishment  of 
agricultnre  as  the  basis  of  national  prospeiity;  univeisal 
industry,  inviolability  of  private  property,  and  the  sacredness 
of  family  relations.  These  were  fundamental  principles. 
Moses  also  renewed  the  Noahmic  ideas  of  the  _  „  . 
sacredness  of  human  life.  lie  furthei  instituted  ieKi»i"Uon. 
rules  for  the  education  of  the  people,  that  "  sons  may  be  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  and  daughters  as  comer 
stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  Such  were 
the  elemental  ideas  of  the  Hebi'ew  commonwealth,  which 
have  entered,  more  or  less,  into  all  Christian  civilizations.  I 
can  not  enter  upon  a  minute  detail  of  these  primary  laws. 
Each  of  the  tribes  formed  a  separate  state,  and  had  a  local 
administration  of  justice,  but  all  alike  recognized  the 
theocracy  as  the  supreme  and  organic  law.  To  the  tribe  of 
Levi  were  assigned  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
general  oversight  of  education  aud  the  laws.  The  members 
of  this  favored  tribe  were  thus  priests,  lawyers,  teachers,  and 
popular  orators— a  literary  aristocracy  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sciences.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  united 
tribes  was  not  prescribed,  but  Moses  remained  the  highest 
magistrate  until  his  death,  when  the  command  was  given  to 
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Joshua.  Both  Moses  and  Joshua  convened  the  states  gene- 
ral, presided  over  their  deliberations,  commanded  the  army, 
and  decided  all  appeals  in  civil  questions.  The  office  of 
chief  magistrate  was  elective,  and  was  held  for  life,  no  salary 
was  attached  to  it,  no  revenues  were  appropriated  to  it,  no 
tribute  was  raised  for  it.  The  chief  ruler  had  no  outward 
badges  of  authority  ;  he  did  not  wear  a  diadem;  he  was  not 
snrrounded  with  a  courts  His  power  was  great  as  commander 
of  the  armies  and  president  of  the  assemblies,  but  he  did  not 
make  laws  or  impose  taxes.  He  was  assisted  by  a  body  of 
seventy  elders— a  council  or  senate,  whose  decisions,  however, 
were  submitted  to  the  congregation,  or  general  body  of  citi- 
zens, for  confirmation.  These  senators  were  elected;  the  office 
was  not  hereditary;  neither  was  a  salary  attached  to  it. 

The  great  congregation — or  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
which  lay  the  sapreme  power,  so  far  as  any  human  power 
The  Jewish  "o^ld  be  supreme  in  a  theocracy, — was  probably  a 
theocracy.  delegated  body  chosen  by  the  people  in  their 
tribes.  They  were  representatives  of  the  people,  acting  for  the 
general  good,  without  receiving  instructions  from  their  con- 
stituents. It  was  impossible  for  the  elders,  or  for  Moses,  to  ad- 
dress two  million  of  people.  They  spoke  to  a  select  assembly. 
It  was  this  assembly  which  made  or  ratified  the  laws,  and 
which  the  executioner  carried  out  into  execution. 
■  The  oracle  of  Jehovah  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, since  it  was  God  who  ruled  the  nation.  The  oracle, 
in  the  form  of  a  pillar  of  cloud,  directed  the  wanderings  of 
the  people  in  the  wilderness.  This  appeared  amid 
the  thunders  of  Sinai.  Tiiis  oracle  decided  all 
final  questions  and  difficult  points  of  justice.  It  could  not 
"be  interrogated  hy  private  persons,  only  by  the  High  Priest 
himself,  clad  in  his  pontifical  vestments,  and  with  the  sacred 
insignia  of  his  office,  by  "  urim  and  thummlm."  Within  the 
most  sacred  recesses  of  the  tabernacle,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
the  Deity  made  known  his  will  to  the  most  sacred  pereonage 
of  the  nation.  In  order  that  no  rash  rraolution  of  the  people, 
or  senate,  or  judge  might  be  executed.    And  this  response, 
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given  in  an  audible  voice,  was  final  and  supreme,  and  not 
like  the  Grecian  oracles,  venal  and  mendacious.  This  oracle 
of  tlie  Hebrew  God  "  was  a  wise  provision  to  pi-eserve  a  con- 
tinual sense  of  the  principal  design  of  their  constitution— to 
keep  the  Hebrews  from  idolatry,  and  to  the  worship  of  the 
only  true  God  as  their  immediate  protector ;  and  that  their 
eeeurity  and  prosperity  rested  upon  adhering  to  his  counsels 
and  commands." 

The  designation  and  institution  of  high  priest  belonged 
not  to  tlie  council  of  priests — although  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  bat  to  the  Senate,  and  received  the  confii-mation  of  the 
people  through  their  deputies.  "  But  the  priests  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  set  apart  to  God — the  king 
of  the  commonwealth."  "They  wei-e  thus,  not  merely  a 
sacei-dotal  body,  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  but 
also  a  temporal  magistracy  having  important  civil  Tiie  Prieat- 
and  political  functions,  especially  to  teach  the  peo-  '""'^^ 
pie  the  laws."  The  high  priest,  as  head  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  Bupi-eme  interpreter  of  the  laws,  had  iiis  seat  in  the  cap- 
ital of  the  nation,  while  the  priests  of  his  tribe  were  scattered 
among  the  other  tribes,  and  were  hereditary.  The  Hebrew 
priests  simply  interpreted  the  laws ;  the  priests  of  Egypt 
made  them.  Their  power  was  chiefly  judicial.  They  had 
no  means  of  usurpation,  neither  from  property,  nor  military 
command.  They  were  simply  the  expositors  of  laws  which 
they  did  not  make,  which  they  could  not  change,  and  which 
they  themselves  were  bound  to  obey.  The  income  of  a 
Levitewas  about  five  times  as  great  as  an  ordinary  man,  and 
this,  of  course,  was  derived  from  the  tithes.  But  a  greater 
part  of  the  soil  paid  no  tithes.  The  taxes  to  the  leading 
class,  as  the  Levites  were,  can  not  be  called  ruinous  when 
compared  with  what  the  Egyptian  priesthood  received,  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  all  the  expenses  connected 
with  sacrifice  and  worship  were  taken  from  the  tithes.  The 
treasures  which  fiowed  into  the  sacerdotal  treasury  belonged 
to  the  Lord,  and  of  these  the  priests  were  trustees  rather 
than  possessors. 
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Such,  ill  general  terms,  briefly  presented,  was  the  Hebrew 
constitution  framed  by  Moses,  by  the  direction  of  God,  It 
■was  eminently  republican  in  spiiit,  and  the  power  of  the 
people  through  their  representatives,  was  great  and  control- 
ling. The  rights  of  property  were  most  sacredly  guarded, 
and  crime  was  severely  and  rigidly  punished.  Every  citizen 
was  eligible  to  the  highest  offices.  That  the  people  were 
the  source  of  all  power  is  proven  by  their  voluntary  change 
of  government,  against  the  advice  of  Samuel,  against  the 
The  n^brem  Oracle,  and  against  the  council  of  elders.  We  look 
CunatUQuon.  j^^  ^^j^^  ^^  jj^^  indent  constitutions  of  Greece  and 
Rome  for  the  wisdom  we  see  in  the  Mosaic  code.  Under 
no  ancient  government  were  men  so  fi-ee  or  the  laws  so  just. 
It  ia  not  easy  to  say  how  much  the  Puritans  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  constitution  in  erecting  their  new  empire,  but  in 
many  aspects  thei'e  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
republican  organization  of  New  England  and  the  Jewish 
commonwealth. 

The  Mosaic  code  was  framed  in  the  first  year  after  the  ex- 
odus, while  the  Israelites  were  encamped  near  Sinai.  When 
the  Tabernacle  was  erected,  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and 
the  wandering  in  the  desert  recommenced.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  forty  years — not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  disci- 
pline, to  enable  the  Jews  to  become  indoctrinated  into  the 
principles  of  their  constitution,  and  to  gain  strength  and 
organization,  so  as  more  successfully  to  contend  with  the 
people  they  were  commanded  to  expel  from  Canaan.  In  this 
wilderness  they  had  few  enemies,  and  some  friends,  and  these 
were  wandering  Arab  tribes. 

We  can  not  point  out  all  the  details  of  the  wanderings 
under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  guided  by  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  the  cloud.  After  forty  years,  they  reached  the  broad 
valley  which  runs  from  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
along  the  foot  of  Mount  Seir,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dead 
Ths nnnrter-  Sea.  Diverted  froma  direct  entrance  into  Canaan 
israciiieB.  by  hostile  Edomites,  they  marched  to  tlic  liilly 
country  to   the   east  of  Jordan,  inhabited   by  the  Amor- 
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ites.  In  a  conflict  with,  tiiis  nation,  they  gained  possession 
of  their  whole  territory,  from  Mount  Hermon  to  the  river 
Anion,  which  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  hills  south  of 
this  river  were  inhabited  by  pastoral  Moabites — descendants 
of  Lot,  and  beyond  them  to  the  Great  Desert  were  the  Am- 
monites, also  descendants  of  Lot.  That  nation  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Midianites,  hoping  to  expel  the  invadere 
then  encamped  on  the  plaina  of  Moab.  Here  Mo^es  deliv- 
ered his  farewell  instructions,  appointed  hia  successor,  and 
passed  away  on  Mount  Pisgah,  from  which  he  could  see  the 
promised  land,  but  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  con- 
quer. That  task  was  reserved  for  Joshua,  but  the  complete 
conquest  of  the  Canaanites  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign 
of  David. 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

THB  CONQUEST     OF  CANAAN  T»  THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
KINGDOM   OF  DAVID, 

The  only  eun'ivora  of  the  generation  that  had  escaped 
from  Egypt  -were  Caleb  and  Joshua.  All  the  rest  had  of- 
fended God  by  murmurings,  rebellion,  idol atiies,  and  sundry 
offenses,  by  which  they  were  not  deemed  worthy  to  enter 
the  promised  land.  Even  Moses  and  Aaron  had  sinned 
against  the  Lord. 

So  after  forty  years'  wanderings,  and  the  ehildi-en  of 
Israel  were  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  Moses  finally 
Non-inter-  addressed  them,  forbidding  all  intercoui-se  with 
Jews  with  other  nations,  enjoining  obedience  to  God,  requir- 
lioia! ""'  ing  the  utter  extirpation  of  idolatry,  and  rehearsing 
in  general,  the  laws  which  he  had  previously  given  them,  and 
which  form  the  substance  of  the  Jewish  code,  all  of  which 
he  also  committed  to  writing,  and  then  ascended  to  the  top 
of  Fisgah,  over  against  Jericho,  from  which  he  surveyed  all  the 
land  of  Judah  and  Napthali,  and  Maoasseh  and  Gilead  unto 
Dan — the  greater  part  of  the  land  promised  unto  Abraham. 

Dfl«h  of       ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^'  ^*  ^^^  ^S^  ^^  ^'^^'  ^'  ^-  ^*^'-  ^""^  ""^ 
Moacs.  j^an  knew  the  place  of  his  burial. 

The  Lord  then  encouraged  Joshua  his  successor,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  country  began — by  the  passage  over  the 
jMhui  Jordan    and   the  fall  of    Jericho.     The    manna, 

with  which  the  Israelites  for  forty  years  had  been 
miraculously  fed,  now  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  sup- 
plies of  food  were  obtained  from  the  enemy's  country. 
Kone  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  were  spared  except 
Rahab  the  harlot,  and  her  father's  household,  in  reward  for 
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her  BGcretion  of  the  spy  which  Joshua  had  sent  into  the  city. 
At  the  city  of  Ai,  the  three  thousand  men  sent  to  take  it 
were  repulsed,  in  punishment  for  the  &in  of  Achan,  who 
had  taken  at  the  Bpoil  of  Jericho,  a  Babylonian  garment 
and  three  hundred  sheckels  of  silver  and  a  wedge  of  gold. 
After  he  had  expiated  this  crime,  the  city  of  Ai  was  taken, 
and  all  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  death.  The  spoil  of  the 
city  was  reserved  for  the  nation. 

Tho  fall  of  these  two  cities  alarmed  the  Hamite  nations 
of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  five  kings  of  the 
Amorites  entered  into  a  confederation  to  resist  the  invaders. 
Tlie  Gibeonites  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  Israelites. 
Their  lives  were  consequently  spared,  but  they  were 
made  slaves  forever.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy that  Canaan  should  serve  Shem. 

Meantime  the  confederate  kings — more  incensed  with  the 
Gibeonites  than  with  the  Israelites,  since  they  were  traitors 
to  the  general  cause,  marched  against  Gibeon,  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  of  the  land.  It  invoked  the  aid  of  Joshua, 
who  came  up  from  Gilgal,  and  a  great  battle  was  fought, 
and  resulted  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  five  Canaanite 
tings.  The  cities  of  Makkedah,  IJbnah,  Gizu,  Eglon,  Ilebivm, 
successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  Joshua,  as  the  result  of 
their  victory. 

The  following  year  a  confederation  of  the  Northern 
kings,  a  vast  host  with  horses  and  chariots,  was  o.mbtnatinii 
arrayed  against  the  Israelites ;  but  the  forces  of  hihu-b 
the  Canaanites  were  defeated  at  the  "  Waters  of  josimi. 
Merom,"  a  small  lake,  formerly  the  Upper  Jordan.  This  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Ilazor,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  land  from  Mount  Halak  to  the  Valley  of  Lebanon. 
Thirty-one  kings  were  smitten  "in  the  mountains,  in  the 
plains,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  sonth  country  :  the  Hittites, 
the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites,  the  Pcrizites,  the  Hivites,  and 
the  Jehusites."  There  only  remained  the  Philistines,  whose 
power  was  formidable.  The  conquered  country  was  divided 
among  the  different  tribes,  half  of  which  were  settled  on  the 
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■west  of  Jordan.  The  tabernacle  was  now  removed  to  Shiloh, 
in  the  central  hill  country  between  Jordan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Jacob  had  prophetically  declared  the  ultimate  settlements 
of  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  various  sections  of  the  conquered 
country.  The  pre-eminence  was  given  to  Judah,  whose 
territory  was  the  most  considerable,  including  Jerusalem, 
the  future  capital,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  The 
hilly  country  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  while 
the  low  lands  were  held  tenaciously  by  the  old  inhabitants 
whei-e  their  cavah-y  and  war  chariots  were  of  most  avail. 

The  Isi-aelites  then  entered,  by  conquest,  into  a  fraitful 
cominsst  of  land,  well  irrigated,  whose  material  civilization  was 
already  established,  with  orehards  and  vineyards, 
and  a  cultivated  face  of  nature,  with  strong  cities  and  forti- 
fications. 

Joshua,  the  great  captain  of  the  nation,  died  about  the  year 
Death  of  1*26  B.  c,  and  Shechem,  the  old  abode  of  Abraham 
joB]ina.  ^^^  Jacob,  remained  the  chief  city  until  the  fall 

of  Jerusalem,  Here  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  deposited, 
with  those  of  his  ancestors. 

The  nation  was  ruled  by  Judges  from  the  death  of  Joshua 
for  about  330  years — a  period  of  turbulence  and 
of  conquest.      The  theocracy  was  in  full  force, 
administered  by  the  high  priests  and  the  council  of  elders. 
The  people,  however,  were  not  perfectly  cured  of  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  and  paid  religious  veneration  to  the  gods  of  Phce- 
nicia  and  Moab,     The  tribes  enjoyed  a  virtual  independence, 
and  central  authority   was   weak.     In    consequence,   there 
were  frequent  dissensions  and  jealousies  and  encroachments. 
The  most  powerful  external  enemies  of  this  period  were 
the   kings   of  Mesopotamia,  of  Moab,  and   of  Hazor,  the 
Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Philis- 
tines.    The  great  heroes  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
contests  with  these   people   were  Othnie,  Ehud, 
Barak,  Gideon,  Jeptbna,  and  Samson,     After  the  victories 
of  Gideon  over   the  Midianites,  and  of  Jeptima  over  the 
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Aminoiiitea,  the  northern  and  eastern  ti-ibes  enjoyed  com- 
parative repose,  and  wlien  tranquillity  was  restored  Eli  seema 
to  have  exercised  the  oiBce  of  high  priest  with  extraordinaiy 
dignity,  bnt  hia  sons  were  a  disgrace  and  scandal,  whose 
profligacy  led  the  way  to  the  temporary  subjection  of  the 
Israelites  for  forty  years  to  the  Philistines,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  sacred  ark. 

A  deliverer  of  the  country  was  raised  up  in  the  person  of 
Samuel,  the  prophet,  who  obtained  an  ascendancy 
over  the  nation  by  his  parity  and  moral  wisdom. 
He  founded  the  "  School  of  the  Prophets  "  in  Paraab,  and  to 
him  the  people  came  for  advice.  He  seems  to  have  exercised 
the  office  of  judge.  Under  his  guidance  the  Isi-aelites  recov- 
ered their  sacred  ark,  which  the  Philistines,  grievously  toi^ 
mented  by  God,  sent  bact  in  an  impulse  of  superstitious 
fear.  Moreover,  the«e  people  were  so  completely  over- 
thrown by  the  Ii-soelites  that  they  troubled  them  no  longer 
for  many  yeare. 

Samuel,  when  old,  made  his  sons  judges,  but  their  rule 
was  venal  and  conujit  In  diigu«t,  the  people  of  Israel 
then  desired  a  king  Simuel  warned  them  of  the  Ths  .i""'- 
consequences  of  such  a  step,  and  foretold  the  »King. 
oppre^ion  to  which  they  would  be  necessarily  subject; 
but  they  were  bent  on  hivmg  a  kmg,  bke  other  nations — a 
man  who  should  lead  them  on  to  conquest  and  dominion. 
Samuel  then,  by  divine  command,  granted  their  request,  and 
selected  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as  a  fit  captain  to 
lead  the  people  against  the  Philistines — the  most  powerful 
foe  which  had  afflicted  Israel. 

After  he  had  anointed  the  future  ting  he  assembled  the 
whole  nation  together,  through  their  deputies,  at  Annint- 
Mizpeh,  who  confirmed  the  divine  appointment.  SauL 
Saul,  who  appeared  reluctant  to  accept  the  high  dignity, 
was  fair  and  tall,  and  noble  in  appearance,  patriotic,  warlike, 
generous,  affectionate — the  type  of  an  ancient  hero,  but 
vacillating,  jealous,  moody,  and  passionate.  He  was  a  man 
to  make  conquests,  but  not  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  the 
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nation.  Samuel  retired  into  private  life,  and  Saul  reigned 
over  the  whole  peopla 

His  first  care  wae  to  select  a  chosen  tand  of  expe- 
rienced warriors,  and  there  was  need,  for  the  Philistines 
Hi»m.r6  gathered  together  a  great  army,  with  30,000 
Phiiisdnea.  chariots  and  6,000  horsemen,  and  encamped  at 
Mictmash.  The  Israelites,  in  view  of  this  overwhelming 
force,  hid  themselves  from  fear,  in  caves  and  amid  the  rocka 
of  the  mountain  fastnesses.  In  their  trouble  it  was  found 
necessary  to  offer  burnt  sacrifices ;  but  Saul,  impulsive  and 
assuming,  would  not  wait  to  have  the  rites  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  direction,  but  offered  the  sacrifices  himself. 
By  this  act  he  disobeyed  the  fundamental  laws  which  Moses 
had  given,  violated,  as  it  were,  the  constitution ;  and,  as  a 
penalty  for  this  foolish  and  rash  act,  Samuel  pronounced  his 
future  deposition;  but  God  confounded,  nevertheless,  the 
armies  of  the  Philistines,  and  they  were  routed  and  scattered. 
Saul  then  turned  against  the  Amalekites,  and  took  their 
king,  whom  he  spared  in  an  impulse  of  generosity,  even 
though  he  utterly  destroyed  his  people.  Samuel  reproved 
him  for  this  leniency  against  the  divine  command.  Saul 
attempted  to  justify  himself  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  ene- 
mies' goods  and  oxen,  to  which  Samuel  said,  "  Hath  the 
Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  sacrifices  and  offerings  as  in 
obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold !  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams ;  for  rebel- 
lion is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  as  iniquity 
and  idolatry."  Most  memorable  woi-ds  !  thus  setting  vlitiie 
and  obedience  over  all  rites  and  ceremonies— a  final  answer 
to  all  ritualism  and  phariseeisra. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Saul  was  embittered  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  kingdom  would  depart  from  his 
Tie  nnhnp-  housc  \  and  by  his  jealousy  of  David,  and  his  un- 
SbbI.  manly,  persecution  of  him ;   in  whom  he  saw  his 

successor.  He  was  slain,  with  three  of  his  sons,  at  the  battle 
of  Gilboa,  when  the  Philistines  gained  a  great  victory — 
&a  105S. 
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David,  nicanwliile  had  been  secretly  anointed  by  Samuel 
as  king  over  Israel.     Nothing  could  exceed  his   j^^^^ 
grief  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Saul,  and  of 
Jonathan,  whom  he  loved,  and  who  returned  his  love  with  a 
love  passing  that  of  women,  and  who  bad  protected  him 
against  the  wrath  and  enmity  of  his  father. 

David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  after  his  encounter  with 
Goliah,  was  the  favorite  of  the  people,  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sanl — Michal,  Tha  enmity 
who  admired  his  gallantry  and  heroism.  Saal  too  "  '" 
had  dissembled  his  jealousy,  and  heaped  honors  on  the  man 
he  was  determined  to  destroy.  By  the  aid  of  his  wife,  and 
of  Jonathan,  and  especially  protected  by  God,  the  young 
warrior  escaped  all  the  snares  laid  for  his  destruction,  and 
even  spared  the  life  of  Saul  when  he  was  in  his  power  in  the 
cave  of  Engedi.  He  continued  loyal  to  his  king,  patiently 
waiting  for  his  future  exaltation. 

On  the  death  of  Saul,  he  was  anointed  king  over  Judah, 
at  Hebron;  but  the  other  tribes  still  adhered  to  TtigjigygHo,, 
the  house  of  Saul.  A  civil  war  ensued,  during  '^'^''^^ 
which  Ahner,  the  captain-general  of  the  late  king,  was 
treacherously  murdered,  and  also  Ishboseth,  the  feeble  suc- 
cessor of  Saul.  The  war  lasted  seven  and  a  half  years,  when 
all  the  tribes  gave  their  allegiance  to  David,  who  then  fixed 
Ilia  seat  at  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  Jebii- 
sites,  and  his  illustrious  reign  began,  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  b.  c  1048,  after  several  years  of  adversity  and 
trial. 
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TDE     JEWISH     IIONAKCIIY, 

We  can  not  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  conquests  of  David, 
the  greatest  Tvarrior  that  his  nation  has  produced.  In  suc- 
The  reim  of  "^^^'^^  campalgnB,  extending  over  thirty  years,  he 
David.  reduced   the  various   Canaanite  nations  that  re- 

mained unconquered — the  Amalekites,  the  Moabites,  the 
Philistines,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Syrians  of  Tobah.  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  was  his  ally.  His  kingdom  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  valley 
of  Ctelo-Syria  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  But  his 
riiign,  if  glorious  and  Buccessful,  was  marked  by  troubles. 
He  was  continually  at  war ;  his  kingdom  was  afflicted  with 
a  plague  as  the  punishment  for  his  vanity  in  numbering  the 
people  ;  Iiis  son  Amnon  disgraced  him ;  Absalom,  his  favorite 
son,  revolted  and  was  alain ;  he  himself  was  expelled  for  a 
time  from  his  capital. 

But  David  is  memorable  for  his  character,  and  his  poetry, 
OisrncUr  of  tis  romantic  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  as  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty  rather  than  for  hia  conquests  over 
the  neighboring  nations.  His  magnificent  virtues  blended 
with  faults,  hia  piety  in  spite  of  his  sins,  bis  allegiance  to 
God,  and  his  faith  in  his  promises  invest  his  character  with 
singular  interest.  In  his  Psalms  he  lives  through  all  the  gener- 
ations of  men.  He  reigned  thirty-three  years  at  Jerusalem, 
and  seven  at  Hebron,  and  transmitted  his  throne  to 
Solomon — his  youngest  child,  a  youth  ten  years  of  age,  pre- 
cocious in  wisdom  and  culture. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  is  most  distinguished  for  the  mag- 
The  rei^n  of  nificcnt  Temple  he  erected  in  Jerusalem,  after  tho 
furnished  by   his    father,   aided  by  the 
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fiiendship  of  the  Phceiiicians.  This  edifice,  "  boiwtifiil  for 
situation — the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  was  the  wonder  of 
those  times,  and  though  email  compared  with  subsequent 
Grecian  temples,  was  probably  more  profusely  ornamented 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  woods,  than  any  building 
of  ancient  times.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  its 
architectural  appearance,  in  the  absence  of  all  plans  HLairehitco- 
and  all  ruiiis,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  ex-  tn^iwutts. 
pended  in  conjectures,  which  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. It  most  probably  resembled  an  Egyptian  temple, 
modified  by  Phcenician  artists.  It  had  an  outer  court  for 
woi-shipers  and  their  sacrifices,  and  an  inner  court  for  the 
ark  and  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  into  which  the  high  priest 
alone  entered,  and  only  once  a  year.  It  was  erected  upon  a 
solid  platform  of  stone,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  temples  of 
Paestum.  The  portico,  as  rebuilt,  in  the  time  of  Herod,  was 
180  feet  high,  and  the  temple  itself  was  entered  by  nine 
gates  thickly  coated  with  eilTer  and  gold.  The  inner 
sanctuary  was  covered  on  all  sides  by  plates  of  gold,  and 
was  dazzling  to  the  eye.  It  was  connected  with  various 
courts  and  porticoes  which  gave  to  it  an  imposing  appearance. 
Its  consecration  by  Solomon,  amid  the  cloud  of  glories 
in  which  Jehovah  took  possession  of  it,  and  tho  immense 
body  of  musicians  and  singers,  was  probably  the  grandest 
religious  service  ever  performed.  That  30,000  men  were  em- 
ployed by  Solomon,  in  hewing  timber  on  llount  Lebanon,  and 
70,000  more  in  hewing  stones,  would  indicate  a  very  extensive 
and  costly  edifice.  The  stones  which  composed  the  foundation 
were  of  extraordinary  size,  and  rivaled  the  greatest  works  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  whole  temple  was  overlaid  with 
gold — a  proof  of  its  extraordinary  splendor,  and  it  took 
seven  years  to  build  it. 

The  palace  of  Solomon  must  also  have  been  of  great  mag- 
nificence, on  which  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
were  employed  for  thirteen  years.     He  moreover 
built  a  palace  for  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  composed 
of  costly  stones,  the  foundation-stones  of  which  were  fifteen  feet 
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in  lengtb,  surroiimled  with  beautiful  columns.  Btit  these 
palaces  did  not  induce  all  his  works,  for  the  courts  of  the 
temple  were  ornamented  with  brazen  piUai-s,  with  clahorate 
capitals,  bra/en  beas  standing  upon  bronze  oxen,  hrazcn 
bases  ornamented  with  figures  of  various  animals,  brazen 
lavers,  one  of  which  contained  forty  baths,  altars  of  gold, 
table'i,  candelibra'j,  basins,  censers  and  other  sacred  vessels 
of  pure  gold, — all  of  which  together  were  of  enormous 
expense  and  great  heauty. 

Curing  the  execution  of  these  splendid  works,  which  occu- 
pied thirteen  years  or  more,  Solomon  gave  extraordinary 
Thcwisdnm  iw^ications  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  signs  of  great 
ot  Solomon,  temporal  prosperity.  His  kingdom  was  the  most 
powerful  of  Western  Asia,  and  he  enjoyed  peace  with  other 
nations.  His  fame  spread  through  the  East,  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  among  others,  came  to  visit  him,  and  witness  his 
wealth  and  prosperity.  She  was  amazed  and  astonished  at 
the  splendor  of  his  life,  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  and  she  burst  out  in  the 
most  unbounded  panegyrics.  "  The  half  was  not  told  me." 
She  departed  leaving  a  present  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  of  gold,  besides  spices  and  precious  stones ;  and  ho 
gave,  in  return,  all  she  asked.  We  may  judge  of  the  wealth 
of  Solomon  from  the  fact  that  in  one  year  six  hundred  and 
sixty-sis  talents  of  gold  flowed  into  his  treasury,  besides  the 
spices,  and  the  precious  stones,  and  ivory,  and  rare  curiosi- 
ties which  were  brought  to  him  from  Arabia  and  India. 
The  voyages  of  his  ships  occupied  three  years,  and  it  la 
supposed  that  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All 
his  banqueting  cups  and  dishes  were  of  pure  gold,  and  "he 
exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and  wisdom," 
who  made  their  contributions  with  royal  munificence.  In 
his  army  were  1,400  chariots  and  12,000  horses,  which  it 
would  seem  were  purchased  in  Egypt. 

Intoxicated  by  this  splendor,  and  enervated  by  luxury, 
Hissnos-  Solomon  foi^ot  his  higher  duties,  and  yielded  to 
w=f'  the  fascination  of  oriental  courts.    In  his  harem 
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were  700  wives,  piincesses,  and  300  concubines,  who  turned 
his  heart  to  idolatry.  In  punishment  for  his  apostacy,  God 
declared  that  his  kingdonrahoald  bo  divided,  and  tb at  his  son 
should  reign  only  over  the  single  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was 
spared  him  for  the  sake  of  his  father  David.  In  Lis  latter  days 
he  was  disturbed  in  his  delusions  by  various  adversaries 
who  rose  up  against  him — by  Iladad,  a  prince  of  Edom,  and 
Bezon,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Jeroboana,  one  of  hia  principal 
officers,  who  afterward  became  king  of  the  ten  revolted 
tribes.  Solomon  continued,  however,  to  reign  over  the  united 
tribes  for  forty  years,  when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  apostacy  of  Solomon  is  the  most  mournful  fall  record- 
ed in  history,  thereby  showing  that  no  intellectual  power  can 
rescue  a  man  from  the  indulgence  of  his  passions  and  the  sins 
of  pride  and  vainglory.  How  immeasurably  superior  to 
him  in  self-control  was  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  had  jj^^  ,^^j^ 
the  whole  world  at  his  feet !  It  was  women  who  ^"J'- 
estranged  him  from  allegiance  to  God — the  princesses  of  idola 
trous  nations.  Although  no  mention  is  made  of  his  repentance, 
the  heart  of  the  world  will  not  accept  his  final  impenitence; 
and  we  infer  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  written  when  all 
his  delusions  were  dispelled — that  sad  and  bitter  and  cynical 
composition, — that  ho  was  at  least  finally  persuaded  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  constitutes  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
wisdom  in  this  probationary  state.  And  we  can  not  but  feel 
that  he  who  urged  this  wisdom  upon  the  young  with  so 
much  reason  and  eloquence  at  last  was  made  to  feel  its  power 
upon  his  own  soul. 

The  government  of  Solomon,  nevertheless  had  proved  arbi- 
trary, and  his  public  works  oppressive.  The  mon-  Therebei- 
arch  whom  he  most  resembled,  in  his  taste  for  boam. 
magnificence,  in  the  splendor  of  his  roign,  and  in  the  vexa- 
tions and  humiliations  of  his  latter  days,  was  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  i-evolutions.  So 
Solomon  prepared  the  way  for  rebellion,  by  fiis  grievous 
exactions.  Under  his  son  Kehoboam,  a  vain  and  frivolous, 
and  obstinate  young  man,  who  ascended  the  throne  b,  c,  97-5, 
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the  revolt  took  place.  lie  would  not  listen  to  his  father's 
councillors,  and  increased  rather  than  mitigited  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  And  this  revolt  was  successful:  ten  tribes 
joined  the  standard  of  Jeroboam,  with  800,000  fighting  men, 
Jndah  remained  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  and  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin subsequently  joined  it,  and  from  its  geographical  situ- 
ation, it  remained  nearly  as  powerful  as  tho  other  tribes, 
having  500,000  fighting  men.  But  the  area  of  territory  was 
only  quarter  as  large. 

The  Jewish  nation  is  now  divided.  The  descendants 
Division  of  of  David  reign  at  Jerusalem ;  the  usurper  and 
the  nation,  ^jjg]  Jeroboam  reigns  over  the  ten  tribes,  at 
Shechem. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  of  representation  we  will  first  pre- 
sent the  fortunes  of  the  legitimate  kings  who  reigned  over 
the  tribe  of  Judah. 

Kehoboam  reigned  forty-one  years  at  Jerusalem,  bnt  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  his 
capital  was  rifled  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  took  away  the 
The  reiin  of  Teasiires  which  Solomon  had  accumulated.  He  was 
Kchobonm.  also  at  war  with  Jeroboam  all  his  days.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Abijam,  whose  reign  was  evil  and  unfortu- 
nate, during  which  the  country  was  aiflictcd  with  wars  ivliich 
lasted  for  ninety  years  between  Judah  and  Israel.  Bnt  hia 
reign  was  short,  lasting  only  three  years,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Asa,  hia  son,  an  upright  and  warlike  prince,  who 
removed  the  idols  which  his  father  had  set  up.  He  also 
formed  a  league  with  Ben-Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  and,  with 
His  sue-  ^  large  bribe,  induced  him  to  break  with  Baasha,  king 
cessofB.  of  Israel.  His  reign  lasted  forty  years,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jeboshaphat,  b.  c.  954.  Under  this 
prince  the  long  wars  between  Judah  and  Israel  terminated, 
probably  on  account  of  the  mamage  of  Jehoram,  son  of 
Jehoshaphat,  with  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel— -an 
unfortunate  alliance  on  moral,  if  not  political  grounds. 
Jehoshaphat  reigned  thirty-five  years,  prosperously  and  vir- 
tuously, and  his  ships  visited  Ophir  for  gold  as  in  the  time  of 
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Solomon,  being  in  alliaace  with  the  Phoenicians.  His  eon 
Jehoram  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  eight  yeara,  but  was  dis- 
graced by  the  idolatries  wliioh  Ahab  encouraged.  It  waa 
about  th^  time  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  whose  field  of  duties  lay  chiefly  among  the  idolatrous 
people  of  the  ten  tribes.  During  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Edom 
revolted  from  Judah,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  in- 
dependence, according  to  the  predictions  made  to  Esau,  that 
hia  posterity,  after  serving  Israel,  should  finally  break  their 
yoke. 

His  son  Ahaziah  succeeded  him  at  Jci-usalem  n.  c.  885, 
but  formed  an  aUiance  with  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  and  after 
a  brief  and  wicked  reign  of  one  year,  he  was  slain  by  Jehu, 
the  great  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on  the  idolaters. 
Of  his  numerous  sons,  the  infant  Joash  alone  was  spared  by 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  who  usm-ped 
authority  in  the  name  of  the  infant  king,  until  she  was  over- 
thrown by  the  high  priest  Jehoiada.  The  usurpations  of  this 
queen  have  furnished  a  subject  for  one  of  the  finest  tragedies 
of  liaeine.  Jehoiada  restored  the  temple  worship,  and  in- 
stituted many  other  reforms,  having  supreme  Tho  princes 
power,  like  Dunstan  over  the  Saxon  kings,  when  Jerusuicm, 
they  were  ruled  by  priests.  Hia  death  left  Judah  under  the 
dominion  of  the  patriarchal  rulers  (the  princes  of  Judah),  who 
opposed  all  reforms,  and  even  slew  the  son  of  Jehoida,  Zecha^ 
riah  the  prophet,  between  the  altar  and  the  temple.  It  would 
seem  that  Joash  ruled  wisely  and  benignantly  during  the 
life  of  Jehoiada,  by  whom  he  was  influenced — a  venerable  old 
man  of  130  years  of  age  when  he  died.  After  his  death 
Joash  gave  occasion  for  reproach,  by  permitting  or  com- 
manding the  assassination  of  Zechariah,  who  had  reproved 
the  people  for  their  sins,  and  his  country  was  invaded  by  the 
Syrians  under  Hazaal,  and  tbey  sent  the  spoil  of  Jerusalem  to 
Damascus.  Joash  reigned  iu  all  forty  years,  and  was  asstw- 
sinated  by  his  servants. 

His  son  Amaziah  succeeded  him  b,  c,  839,  and  reigned 
twenty-nine  years.    He  was  on  the  whole  a  good  and  able 
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prince,  and  gained  great  victories  over  the  Edomites  whom 
he  attempted  to  reconquer.  He  punished  also  the  murderers 
of  his  father,  and  spared  their  sons,  according  to  the  merciful 
provision  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  But  hewoi-shiped  the  gods 
of  the  Edomites,  and  was  filled  with  vainglory  from  his 
Tbc  rctso  of  successes  over  them.  It  was  then  he  rashly  chal- 
Amaiioii.  lenged  the  king  of  Israel,  who  replied  haughtily : 
"The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was 
in  Lebanon,  saying,  give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife, 
and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lebanon,  and 
trode  down  the  thistle,"  "  So  thou  hast  smitten  the  Edom- 
ites, and  thine  heart  lifteth  thee  up  to  boast.  Abide  now 
at  home ;  why  shouldst  thou  meddle  to  thine  hurt,  that  thou 
shouldst  fall,  even  thou  and  Judahwith  thee."  But  Amaziah 
would  not  heed,  and  the  two  kings  encountered  each  other  ia 
battle,  and  Judah  sufiered  a  disastrous  defeat,  and  Joash,  the 
Iting  of  Israel,  came  to  Jenisalem  and  took  all  the  gold  and 
silver  and  all  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  royal  palace,  and  returned  to  Samaria.  After 
this  humiliation  Amaziah  reigned,  probably  wisely,  moi-e 
than  fifteen  years,  until  failing  into  evil  courses,  he  was  slain 
in  a  conspiracy,  b.  c.  810,  and  his  son  Uzaiah  or  Azariah,  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  was  made  king  by  the  people  of  Judah, 

This  monarch  enjoyed  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  fifty- 
two  years.  He  i-eorganized  the  army  and  refortified  his 
capital.  He  conquered  the  Philistines,  and  also  the  Arabs, 
on  bis  borders ;  received  tribute  from  the  Ammonites,  and 
spread  his  name  unto  Egypt.  During  bis  reign  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  great  p 
and  power.  The  army  numbered  307,500  men  well  eqi 
and  armed,  with  military  eagioes  to  shoot  arrows  and  stones 
from  the  towers  and  walls.  He  also  built  castles  in  the 
desert,  and  digged  wells  for  his  troops  stationed  there.  He 
developed  the  resources  of  his  country,  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  arts  of  agricultm-e  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  But  he  could  not  stand  pros- 
perity,   and   in  his   presumption,   attempted   even  to  force 
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liimself  in  the  sacroil  part  of  tlie  temple  to  offer  sacri- 
fices, which  was  permitted  to  the  pi-iests  alone  ;  for  jj^^  p^,. 
■which  violation  of  the  sacred  laws  of  the  reaim,  ?=■*'?■ 
he  was  smitten  with  leprosy — the  most  loathsome  of  all  the 
deseases  which  afflict  the  East.  As  a  leper,  he  remained  iso- 
lated the  rest  of  his  life,  not  even  being  permitted  by  the 
laws  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  temple  to  worship,  or 
administer  his  kingdom.  It  was  during  hia  reign  that  the 
Assyrians  laid  Samaria  iinder  contribution. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Jotham,  his  son,  b,  c.  758,  who 
carried  on  his  father's  reforms  and  wars,  and  was  therefore 
prospered.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  kings  of  Judah, 
■who  were  good,  4nd  abstained  from  idolatry,  enjoyed  great 
temporal  prosperity.  Jotham  reigned  sixteen  years,  receiv- 
ing tribute  fi-om  the  Ammonites,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ahaz,  who  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  restored  idolatrousand  superstitious  rites. 
Besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  the  forces  of  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  afflicted  by  the  Edomites  and 
Philistines,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  As- 
syria, offijring  him  the  treasure  of  the  temple  and  his  royal 
palace.  The  Assyrian  monarch  responded,  and  took  Da- 
mascus, and  slew  its  king,  Ahaz,  in  his  distress,  yet  sinned 
still  more  against  the  Lord  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods  of 
Damascus  whither  he  went  to  meet  the  Assyrian  king.  He 
died  in  the  year  B.  c.  723,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and 
Hezekiah,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  kings 
of  Judah.  He  carried  his  zeal  against  idolatry 
so  far  as  to  break  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  of 
Moses,  which  had  become  an  object  of  superstitious  hom- 
age. He  proclaimed  a  solemn  passover,  which  was  held  in 
Jerusalem  with  extraordinary  ceremony,  andat  which  2,000 
bullocks  and  17,000  sheep  were  slaughtered.  Ho  such  day 
of  national  jubilee  had  been  seen  since  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon. He  cut  down  the  groves  in  which  idolatrous  priests 
performed  their  mysterious  rites,  and  overthrew  their  altars 
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throughout  the  land.  The  temple  was  puritied,  and  the 
courses  of  the  priests  were  restored.  Under  his  encour- 
agement the  people  brought  ia  joyfully  their  tithes  to  the 
priests  and  levites,  and  offerings  for  the  temple. 

In  all  his  reforms  he  was  ably  supported  by  Isaiah,  the 
most  remarkable  of  al!  the  prophets  who  flourished  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Under  his  direc- 
tion he  made  war  successfully  against  tho  Philis- 
tines, and  sought  to  recover  the  independence  of 
Judah.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Sennacherib 
invaded  Palestine.  Hezekiah  purchased  his  favor  by  a  pres- 
ent of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of 
gold,  which  stripped  his  palace  and  the  temple  of  all  their 
treasure.  But  whether  he  neglected  to  pay  further  tribute  or 
not,  he  offended  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  marched  upon 
Jerusalem,  but  was  arrested  in  his  purpose  by  the  miracu- 
lous destruction  of  bis  army,  which  caused  him  to  retreat 
with  shame  into  his  own  country.  After  tliis  his  reign  was 
peaceful  and  splendid,  and  he  accumulated  treasures  greater 
than  had  been  seen  in  Jerusalem  since  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Ho  also  built  cities,  and  diverted  the  course  of  the  river 
Gihar  to  the  western  side  of  his  capital,  and  made  pools 
and  conduits.  It  was  in  these  years  of  prosperity  that  he 
received  the  embassadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
showed  unto  them  his  riches,  which  led  to  his  rebuke  by 
Isaiah,  and   the   prophecy   of  the  future   captivity  of  his 

Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Manasseh,  b.  c.   698,  who 
■  reigned  fifty-five  years ;  but  he  did  not  follow  out 

the  policy  of  his  father,  or  imitate  his  virtues. 
He  restored  idolatry,  and  "  worshiped  all  the  hosts  of  heaven," 
and  built  altars  to  them,  as  Ahab  had  done  in  Samaria,  He 
was  also  cruel  and  tyrannical,  and  shed  much  innocent  blood ; 
wherefore,  for  these  and  other  infamous  sins,  the  Lord, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  declared  that  "he 
would  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,"  and  would 
deliver  the  people  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
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Hia  son,  Amon,  followed  ia  the  steps  of  his  father,  but 
after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  was  killed  by  his 
servants,  B.  c.  639,  and  was  buried  in  the  seputchre 
of  his  family,  in  the  garden  of  TJzza. 

Then  followed  tho  noble  reign  of  Josiah — the  last  inde- 
pendent king  of  Jndah — whose  piety  and  zeal  in 
destroying  idolatry,  and  great  reforms,  have  made 
him  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  successors  of  David. 
He  repaired  the  temple,  and  utterly  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  idolatry,  assisted  by  the  high  priest  Hilkiah,  who  seems 
to  have  been,  his  prime  minister.     He  kept  the  great  feast 
of  the  passover  with  more  grandeur  than  had   ever  been 
known,  either  in  the  days  of  the  judges,  or  of  the  kings, 
his  ancestors ;  nor  did  any  king  ever  equal  him  in  his  fidel- 
ity to  the  laws  of  Moses.     But  notwithstanding    _^ 
all  his  piety  and  zeal,  God  was  not  to  be  turned    '^'sn. 
from  chastising  Judah  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  and  the 
repeated  idolatries  of  his  people ;  and  all  that  Josiah  conld 
secure  was  a  promise  from  the  Lord  that  the  calamities  of 
his  countiy  should  not  happen  in  his  day. 

In  the  thirty-fii-st  year  of  his  reign,  Necho,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  made  war  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  had 
now  established  his  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
over  the  ruins  of  the  old  Assyrian  monarchy.  Josiah  i-^hly 
embarked  in  the  contest,  either  with  a  view  of 
giving  his  aid  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  or  to  pre- 
vent tho  march  of  Necho,  which  lay  through  the  great  plain 
of  Esdnelon,  Josiah,  heedless  of  all  warnings,  ventured  in 
person  against  the  Egyptian  army,  though  in  disguise,  and 
was  slain  by  an  ari'ow.  His  dead  body  was  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  his 
fathers ;  and  all  Judah  and  Israel  mourned  for  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  best  of  their 
kings. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  pronounced  his  eulogy,  and  led 
the  lamentations    of   the  people  for  this    great   calamity, 
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The  people  proclaimed  one  of  his  son",  f^hallum,  to  be  khig, 
niseaoces-  ^^'I'ler  the  name  of  Jehoahaz,  but  the  EgjiJtian 
'<"■■  conqueror  deposed  him  and  set  up  his  biother 

Jehoiakim  as  a  tributary  vassal,  lie  reigned  ingloriously 
for  eleven  years — an  idolater  and  a  tyrant. 

In  his  days  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba!)ylon,  came  up 
Nebiichnd-  ivgainst  him,  having  driven  the  Egyptians  out  of 
ap^'noi**^'  Palestine.  Jehoiakim  made  his  submission  to  the 
juOah.  conqueror  of  Egypt,  who  now  reigned  over  the 

whole  Assyrian  empire,  but  did  not  escape  captivity  in 
Babylon,  with  many  other  of  the  first  men  of  the  natiou, 
including  Daniel,  and  the  spoil  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  restored 
to  the  throne,  on  promise  of  paying  a  large  tribute.  He 
served  the  king  of  Babylon  three  years  and  then  rebelled, 
hoping  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Egypt.  But  he  leaned  on 
a  broken  reed,  A  Chaldean  army  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
and  Jehoiakim  was  killed  in  a  sally,  b,  c.  597.  His  son 
Jehoiachin  had  reigned  only  three  months  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a  great  general,  came  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  person. 
The  city  fell,  the  king  was  carried  into  captivity,  with  1 0,000 
Thefsiiot  '-'*"  ^'^  subjects,  among  whom  were  Ezckiel  and 
jeriuaiem.  Mordccai,  and  only  the  poorer  class  remained 
behind.  Over  these  people  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  Zede- 
kiah  the  yo  n  e  t  son  of  Josiah,  as  tributary  king.  Yet 
even  th  state  ot  degradation  and  humiliation  the  Jews, 
■wrou  ht  op  by  false  prophets,  expected  deliverance, 
against  the  1  mn  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  who  remained  at 
Jem  1  m  Z  I  k  ah,  encouraged  by  the  partial  successes 
of  th  Ejjj  pt  ans,  belled,  upon  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
resolved  upon  the  complete  conquest  and  utter  ruin  of 
the  country.  Jerusalem  fell  into  his  hands,  by  assault, 
CaptiiitvQr  '""^  *^^  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  the  temple 
tiioJews.  was  destroyed.  Zedekiah,  in  attemptingto  escape, 
was  taken,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  together  with  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
country  was  reduced  to  utter  desolatiou.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, repeopled  by  heathen  settlers,  as  was  Samaria.     The 
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Bmall  remnant  that  remained,  under  tlie  guidance  of  Jere- 
miah, recovered  some  civil  rights,  and  supported  themselves 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in  their  bitter  misery 
learned  those  lessons  which  prepared  them  for  a  renewed  pros- 
perity after  the  seventy  years  captivity.  Never  afterward 
waa  idolatry  praeticedby  the  Jews.  But  no  nation  was  ever 
more  signally  humiliated  and  prostrated.  Can  we  hence 
wonder  at  the  mournful  strains  of  Jeremiah,  or  the  bitter 
tears  which  the  captive  Jews,  now  slaves,  shed  hy 
the  rivers  of  Babylon  when  they  remembered  the 
old  prosperity  of  Zion. 

The  Jewish  monarchy  ended  by  the  capture  of  Zedeiiah, 
The  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  already  fallen  to  the 
same  foes,  and  even  more  disastrously,  because  the  kings  of 
Israel  were  uniformly  wicked,  without  a  single  _, 
exception,  and  were  hopelessly  sunk  into  idolatry;  yl!^"^^" 
■whereas  the  kings  of  Judah  were  good  Ha  well  as  JncTah. 
evil,  and  some  of  them  were  illustrious  for  virtues  and  talents. 
The  descendants  of  David  reigned  in  Jerusalem  in  an  unbro- 
ken dynasty  for  more  than  500  years,  while  the  monarchs  of 
Samaria  were  a  succession  of  usurpers.  The  degenerate 
kings  were  frequently  succeeded  by  the  captains  of  their 
guards,  who  in  turn  gave  way  for  other  usurpers,  all  of 
■whom  were  bad.  The  dynasty  of  David  was  uninterrupted 
to  the  captivity  of  the  nation.  And  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  also  more  powerful  and  prosperous  than  that  of  the  ten 
tribes,  in  spite  of  their  superior  numbers. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  these  ten  tribes  which  revolted 
under  Jeroboam.     Their  history  is  uninteresting,   ,j^^  ^^ 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  beautiful  episodes  which  ''^''**- 
relate  to  the  prophets  who  were  sent  to  reclaim  the  people 
from  idolatry,  would  be  without  significance  other  than  that 
■which  is  drawn  from  the  lives  of  wicked  and  idolatrous 

Jeroboam  commenced  his  reign  b.  o.  975,  by  setting  up  for 
worship  two  golden  calves  in  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  thus  in- 
augurated idolatry :  for  which  bis  dynasty  was  short     His 
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son  Nadah  was  murdered  in  a  military  revolution,  a  o.  953, 
and  the  usurper  of  bis  throne,  Baasha,  destroyed  his  whole 
Jeroboam,  hous^-  He,  too,  was  a  wicked  prince,  and  his  son 
Elah  was  slain  by  Zimri,  captain  of  his  gaard, 
who  now  reigned  over  Israel,  after  exterminating  the  whole 
family  of  Elah,  but  was  in  bis  turn  assassinated  after  a  reign 
of  seven  years,  b,  c.  929.  Omri,  the  captMn  of  the  guai'd, 
was  now  raised  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  the  throne ; 
but  he  had  a  rival  in  Tibni,  whom  he  succeeded  in  conquering. 
Omri  reigned  twelve  years,  and  bought  the  hill  of  Samaria, 
on  which  he  built  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  But  he 
Diswiokca  exceeded  all  hia  predecessors  in  iniquity,  and  was 
"fgn-  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab,  who  reigned  twenty- 

two  years.  He  was  the  most  infamous  of  all  the  kings  of 
Israel,  both  for  cruelty  and  idolatry,  and  his  queen,  Jezebel, 
was  also  unique  in  crime — the  Messalina  and  Fredigonde  of 
her  age.  It  was  through  her  infiuenoe  that  the  worship  of 
Baal  became  the  established  religion,  thus  showing  that  the 
general  influence  of  woman  on  man  is  evil  whenever  she  is 
not  Christian.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
ancients  represented  women  as  worae  than  men. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  wicked  king  that  God 
iMsed  up  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  prophets — Elijah,  and 
sent  him  to  Ahab  with  the  stem  intelligence  that 
thei-e  should  be  no  rain  until  the  prophet  himself 
should  invoke  it.     After  three  years  of  grievous  famine,  dur- 
ing which  he  sought  to  destroy  the  man  who  pro- 
phesied so  much  evil,  but  who  was  miraculously  fed 
in  hia  flight  by  the  ravens,  Ahab  allowed  Elijah  to  do  his 
will. 

Thereupon  he  caused  the  king  to  assemble  together  the  whole 
people  of  Israel,  through  their  representatives,  upon  Mount 
Carmel,  together  with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests  of 
Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  false  prophets  of  the  grove, 
Thcaeairuo-  whom  Jczebcl  supported.  He  then  invoked  the 
pHestaS*  people,  who,  it  seems,  vacillated  in  their  opinions 
^''  in  respect  to  Jehovah  and  Baal,  to  choose  finally, 
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of  these  two  cleities,  the  God  whom  they  would  worship. 
Having  discomfited  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  trial  of  sacri- 
fices, and  mocked  them  with  the  fiercest  irony,  thereby  show- 
ing to  the  people  how  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  Elijah 
incited  them  to  the  slaughter  of  these  false  prophets  and 
foreign  priests,  and  then  set  up  an  altar  to  the  tme  God. 
But  all  the  people  had  not  fallen  into  idolatry ;  there  still  had 
remained  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed,  unto  BaaL 

Eain  descended  almost  immediately,  and  Ahab  departed 
and  told  Jezebel  what  had  transpired.  Hereupon,  tsr^ib  as 
she  was  transported  with  rage  and  fury,  and  ■'^^''"''- 
Bought  the  life  of  the  prophet.  He  again  escaped,  and  by 
divine  command  went  to  the  wilderness  of  Damascus  and 
anointed  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria,  and  Jehu  to  be  king 
over  Israel,  and  Elisha  to  be  his  successor  as  prophet. 

Soon  after  this,  Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria,  came  from 
Damascas  with  a  vast  army  and  thirty-two  allied  kings,  to  be- 
siege Samaria,  Defeated  in  a  battle  with  Ahab,  the  wsr  with 
king  of  Syria  fled,  but  returned  the  following  year  ^™'^»"'"- 
with  a  still  larger  army  for  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  But  he 
was  again  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  in  a  single  day,  and  sought  to  make  peace  with  the  king 
of  IsraeL  Ahab  made  a  treaty  with  him,  instead  of  taking  his 
life,forwhich  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  predicted  evil  upon 
him  and  his  people.  But  the  anger  of  God  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  slaughter  of  Naboth,  through  the  wiles  of 
Jezebel,  and  the  unjust  possession  of  the  vineyard  which 
Ahab  had  coveted,  Elijah,  after  this  outrage  on  all  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Jews,  met  the  king  for  q„,^  „pa„ 
the  last  time,  and  pronounced  a  dreadful  penalty  '^"^ 
— that  bis  own  royal  blood  should  be  licked  up  by  dogs  in 
the  very  place  where  Naboth  was  slain,  and  that  his  pos- 
terity should  be  cut  off  from  reigning  over  Israel ;  also,  that 
his  wicked  queen  should  be  eaten  by  dogs. 

In  three  years  after,  while  attempting  to  recover  Eamoth, 
in  Gilead,  from  Benhadad,  he  lost  his  life,  and  was  brought 
in  his  chai-iot  to  Samaria  to  be  buried.    And  the  dogs  came 
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and  licked  the  blood  from  the  chaiiot  where  it  was  washed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ahaziah,  hia  son,  b.c.  913, 
who  renewed  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  died  after 
a  short  and  inglorious  reign,  b.  c.  866,  without  leaving  any 
son,  and  Jehoram,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  In  reference 
to  this  king  the  Scriptm-e  accounts  are  obscure,  and  lie  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ahab. 
This  accounts  for  the  alliance  between  Jehoshaphat  and 
Ahab,  and  also  between  the  two  Jehorams,  since  they  were 
brothers-in-law,  which  brought  to  an  end  the  long  wars  of 
seventy  years,  which  had  wasted  both  Israel  and  Judafa. 

Jehoram  did  evil  in  the  eight  of  the  Lord,  but  was  not 
disgraced  by  idolatry.  In  his  reign  the  Moabites,  who  paid 
a  tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand  sheep  and  one  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  revolted.  Jehoram,  assisted  hy  the  kings 
of  Judah,  and  of  Edom,.  marched  against  them,  and  routed 
them,  and  destroyed  their  cities,  and  iilled  up  their  wells,  and 
felled  all  their  good  trees,  and  covered  their  good  land  with 
stones. 

Meanwhile,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  grievous  famine  in. 
Samaria,  so  that  an  ass's  head  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver. Benhadad,  in  this  time  of  national  distress,  came  with 
Famine  in  ^  mighty  iiost  and  besieged  the  city;  but  in  the 
BBuiaria.  night,  in  hia  camp  was  heard  a  mighty  sound  of 
chariots  and  horses,  and  a  panic  ensued,  and  the  Syrians  fled, 
leaving  every  thing  behind  them.  The  spoil  of  their  camp 
furnished  the  starving  Samaiitana  with  food. 

After  this,  Jehoram  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Syrians, 
now  ruled  by  Hazael,  one  of  the  generals  of  Benhadad,  who 
Wars  Willi  had  murdered  liis  master.  In  this  war,  Jehoram, 
the  syriaus.  ^^  Joram,  was  wounded,  and  went  to  be  healed  of 
his  wounds  at  Jezrcef,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  kinsman, 
Ahaziah,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Judah. 
"While  ho  lay  sick  in  this  place,  Jehu,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, conspired  against  him,  and  drew  a  bow  against 
him,  and  the  aiTow  pierced  him  so  that  he  died,  and  his 
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body  was  cast  mto  Naboth's  vineyard.  Thus  was  tlie  eia 
against  Naboth  again  avenged,  Jehu  prosecuted  the  work 
of  vengeance  assigned  to  hira,  and  slcwAhaziah,  tbe  king  of 
Judah,  also,  and  then  caused  Jezebe!,  the  queen  mother,  to  be 
thrown  from  a  window,  and  the  dogs  devoured  her  body. 
He  then  slew  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  and  ait  hia  great 
men,  and  his  kinsfolk,  and  his  priests,  so  that  none  remained 
of  the  house  of  Ahab,  as  Elijah  had  predicted.  His  zeal  did 
not  stop  here,  but  he  collected  together,  by  artifice,  all  tha 
priests  of  Baal,  and  smote  them,  and  brake  their  images. 

But  Jehu,  now  king  of  Israel,  though  he  had  destroyed 
the  priests  of  Baal,  fell  into  the  idolatiy  of  Jeho- 
ram,  and  was  therefore  inflicted  with  another  in- 
vasion of  the  Syrians,  who  devastated  his  country,  and  deci- 
mated his  people.     He  died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-^ight 
years,  b.  c.  856,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son,  Jehoahaz, 

This  king  also  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  so  that 
lie  was  made  subject  to  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  all  liia  days, 
who  gi-ound  down  and  oppressed  Israel,  as  the  prophet  had 
predicted.  He  reigned  seventeen  years,  in  sorrow  and  humi- 
liation, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Johash,  who  ^i^  ^^ 
followed  the  wicked  course  of  his  predecessors.  Hia  i^saora. 
reign  lasted  sixteen  years,  during  which  Elisha  died.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  more  impressive  than  the  stem 
messages  which  this  prophet,  as  well  as  Elijah,  sent  to  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  the  bold  rebukes  with  which  he  re- 
proached them.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  those 
episodes  which  pertain  to  the  cure  of  Naaraan,  the  Syrian, 
and  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  son  of  the  Shunamite 
woman,  in  reward  for  her  hospitality,  and  the  interview  with 
Hazaei  before  he  became  king.  All  hie  predictions  came  to 
pass.  He  seems  to  have  lived  an  isolated  and  ascetic  life, 
though  he  had  great  influence  with  the  people  and  the  king, 
like  other  prophets  of  the  Lord. 

Jeroboam  II,    succeeded  Johash,  b.  c.  825,  and   ,^^^^^  j|,^^ 
i-eigned  successfully,  and  received  all  the  territory    '^'^ns, 
which  the  Syrians  had  gained,  but  he  did  not  depart  from 
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the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calvea.  His  son  and  successor, 
Zacliai'iah,  followed  his  evil  courses,  and  was  slain  by  Sbal- 
lum,  after  a  brief  reign  of  sis  months,  and  the  dynasty  of 
Jehu  came  to  an  end,  b.  c.  772. 

Shallum  was  murdered  one  month  afterward  by  Menahem, 
■who  reigned  ingloriously  ten  years.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  his  territories,  but  was 
induced  to  retire  for  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
■which  he  exacted  from  his  subjects.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pekaiah,  a  had  prince,  who  was  assassinated  at  the  end  of 
two  years  by  Pekah,  one  of  his  captains,  who  seized  his 
throne.  During  his  reign,  ■which  lasted  twenty  yeai-s, 
Tiglath-Pilaser,  king  of  Assyria,  made  war  against  him,  by 
invitation  of  Ahaz,  and  took  his  principal  cities,  and  carried 
their  inhabitants  captive  to  Nineveh,  He  was  assassinated 
by  Hosea,  ■who  reigned  in  hia  stead.  He  also  was  a  had 
prince,  and  became  subject  to  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria, 
who  came  up  against  him.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  hav- 
ing proved  treacherous  to  Shalmanezer,  the  king  of  Assyria 
Fiiftf  besieged  Samaria,  and  carried  him  captive  to  his 

Bsnurfs.  Q^pu  capital.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  ■who  were  now  carried  into  captivity  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  who  settled  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Assyria,  and  probably  relapsed  hopelessly  into  idolatry, 
without  ever  revisiting  their  native  land.  In  all  probability 
most  of  them  were  absorbed  among  the  nations  which  com- 
posed the  Assyrian  empire,  b.  c.  721, 

Nineteen  sovereigns  thus  reigned  over  the  children  of 
The  kiiiEB  Israel  in  Samaria — a.  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
otisMBi  ^Qu^p  years,  not  one  of  whom  was  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  most  of  whom  perished  by  assassination, 
or  in  battle.  There  is  no  record  in  history  of  more  inglori- 
ous kings.  There  was  not  a  great  man  nor  a  good  man 
among  them  all.  They  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
disgraj;ed  by  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam,  in  whose  steps  they 
followed.  Nor  was  their  kingdom  ever  raised  to  any  cou- 
siderable  height  of  political  power.    The  history  of  the  re- 
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volted  and  idolatrous  tribea  is  gloomy  and  disgraoei'ul,  only 
relieved  by  the  stern  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  only 
men  of  note  who  remained  true  to  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  who  sought  to  turn  the  people  from  their  sins.  "  Where- 
upon the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  removed 
them  out  of  his  sight." 
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THE   OLD   CHALDEAN  AND  ASSYEIAN   MONAECHIES. 

On  a  great  plain,  four  hunflred  miles  in  length  and  one 
The  pkina  hi"i<l''ed.  miles  in  width,  foi'ming  the  valley  of  the 
of  Babjion.  Euphrates,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mesopota- 
mia, on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  south  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Syrian  Desert,  was  estab- 
lished, at  a  very  early  period,  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 
This  plain,  or  valley,  contains  afcont  twentj'-three  thousand 
square  miles,  equal  to  the  G-recian  territories.  It  was  desti- 
tute of  all  striking  natural  features — furnishing  an  unbroken 
horizon.  The  only  interruptions  to  the  view  on  this  level 
plain  were  sand-hills  and  the  embankments  of  the  river.  The 
river,  like  the  Nile,  is  subject  to  inundations,  though  less 
regular  than  the  Nile,  and  this,  of  course,  deposits  a  rich  allu- 
via! soil.  The  climate  in  summer  is  intensely  hot,  and  in 
winter  mild  and  genial.  Wheat  here  is  indigenous,  and  the 
vine  and  other  fruits  abound  in  rich  luxnriance.  The  land 
was  as  rich  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  was  favorable  to 
flocks  and  herds.  The  river  was  stocked  with  fish,  and 
every  means  of  an  easy  subsistence  was  affoided. 

Into  this  goodly  land  a  migration  from  Armenia — the 
primeval  seat  of  man — came  at  a  period  when  history 
begins.  Nimrod  and  his  hunters  then  gained  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  old  settlers,  and  supplanted  them — Cushitea, 
of  the  family  of  Ham,  and  not  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
The  Tnwer  '^^^  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  wai 
of  BahcL  Babel,  a  tower,  or  temple,  modeled  after  the  one 
which  was  left  unfinished,  or  -was  destroyed.  This  w^as 
erected,  probably,  b.  c.  2334-,     It  was  square,  and  arose  with 
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successive  stories,  eacli  one  smaller  than  tlie  one  below, 
presenting  an  analogy  to  the  pyramidical  form.  The  high- 
est stage  supported  the  sacred  ark.  The  temple  was  built 
of  burnt  brick.  Thus  the  race  of  Ham  led  the  way  in  the 
arts  in  Chaldea  as  in  Egypt,  and  soon  fell  into  idolatry. 
We  know  nothing,  with  certainty,  of  this  ancient  monarchy, 
which  lasted,  it  is  supposed,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years,  from  B.  a  2234  to  1976.  It  was  not  established  until 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  races.  The  dynasty  of  which 
Nimrod  was  the  founder  came  to  an  end  during  the  early 
years  of  Abraham. 

The  firat  king  of  the  new  dynasty  is  supposed  to  be  Ched- 
orlaomer,  though  Josephus  represents  him  as  a  general  of 
the  Chaldeaji  king  who  extended  the  Chaldean  conquests 
to  Palestine,  His  encounters  with  the  kings  of  „.  .  , 
Sodom,  Gomon-ah,  and  others  in  the  vale  of  Sid-  JJ™  '^^^'' 
dim,  tributary  princes,  and  his  slaughter  by  Abra-  monai'chy. 
ham's  servants,  are  recounted  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  put  an  end  to  Chaldean  conquests  beyond  the 
Syrian  desert.  From  his  alliance,  however,  with  the  Tidal, 
king  of  nations ;  Amrapher,  king  of  Shiuar ;  and  Arioch, 
king  of  Ellasar,  we  infer  that  other  races,  besides  the  Hamite, 
composed  the  population  of  Chaldea,  of  which  the  subjects 
of  Chedorlaomer  were  pre-eminent. 

His  empire  was  subverted  by  Arabs  from  the  desert,  b.  c. 
1518  ;  and  an  Arabian  dynasty  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
for  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years. 

This  came  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  a  grand  irruption 
of  Assyrians — of  Semitic  origin.  "Asshur  (Gen,  Esieneionqf 
10,  11),  the  son  of  Shem,  built  Nineveh,"  which  Ji™.  "^' 
was  on  the  Tigris.  The  name  Assyria  came  to  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tagros  mountains.  This  country  consisted  oi  undu- 
lating pastures,  diversified  by  woodlands,  and  watered  by 
streams  running  into  the  Tigris,  Its  valleys  were  rich,  its 
hills  were  beautiful,  and  its  climate  was  cooler  than  the 
Chaldean  plain. 
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It  would  seem  from  the  tratlitions  preserved  by  the 
Greeks,  tliat  Nineveh  was  ruled  by  a  viceroy  of 
Nintveh.  ^^^  Babylonian  king.  This  con-esponds  with  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which  makes  the  dynasty  Chaldean,  while 
the  people  were  Semitic,  since  the  kingdom  of  Asshur  was 
derived  from  that  of  Nimrod.  "  Ninus,  the  viceroy,"  says 
Smith,  "having  revoked  from  the  king  of  Babylon,  oveiTans 
Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  as  far 
as  Tanais,  subdues  the  Medea  and  Persians,  and  makes  war 
upon  the  Bactrians.  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief 
nobles,  coming  to  the  camp  before  Eactria,  takes  the  city  by 
a  bold  stroke.  Her  courage  wins  the  love  of  Ninus,  and 
she  becomes  his  wife.  On  his  death  she  succeeds  to  the 
throne,  and  undertakes  the  conquest  of  India,  but  is 
defeated."  These  two  sovereigns  built  Nineveh  on  a  grand 
scale,  as  well  as  added  to  the  edifices  of  Babylon, 

This  king  was  the  founder  of  the  northwest  palace  of 
Nineveh,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and  three  hun- 
dred wide,  standing  on  a  raised  platform  overlooking  the 
Tigris,  with  a  grand  fa9ade  to  the  north  fronting  the  town, 
and  another  to  the  west  commanding  the  river.  It  was  buiit 
of  hewn  stone,  and  its  central  hall  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  and  ninety  wide.  The  ceilings  were  of  cedar 
brought  from  Lebanon.  The  walla  were  paneled  with  slabs 
of  marble  ornamented  with  bas-relieis.  The  floors  were 
paved  with  stone.     (See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus.) 

All  this  is  ti'adition,  bat  recent  discoveries  in  cuneiform 
literature  shed  light  upon  it.  From  these,  compared  with 
the  fragments  of  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon  in  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  the  scattered  notices  of  Scripture  his- 
tory, we  infer  that  the  dynasty  which  Belus  founded  reigned 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  from  1272  to  747  before  Christ. 
Of  these  kings,  Sardanapalus,  the  most  famous,  added 
Babylonia  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  built  vast  architec- 
tural works.    He  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty 

opa^s,  tjjousand  men  in  the  construction  of  this  palace, 
some  of  whom  were  employed  in  making  brick,  and  others  in 
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cutting  timber  on  Mount  Ilermoii,  It  covered  an  area  of 
eight  acres.  The  palaces  of  Nineveh  were  of  great  splendor, 
and  the  scenes  portrayed  on  the  walls,  as  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard,  lately  disinterred  from  the  mounds  of  earth,  repre- 
sent the  king  as  of  colossal  stature,  fighting  battles,  and 
clothed  with  Bymbolic  attributes.  He  appears  as  a  great 
warrior,  leading  captives,  and  storming  cities,  and  also  in  the 
chase,  piercing  the  lion,  and  pm-suing  the  wild  ass.  This 
monarch  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  the  last  of  the  preceding  dynasty.  His  son, 
Shalmanezer,  was  also  a  great  prince,  and  added  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Distant  nations  paid 
tribute  to  him,  the  Phceniciaiis,  the  Syrians,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Medians  beyond  the  Tagros  mountains.  He  defeated 
Benbadad  and  routed  Hazael.  His  reign  ended,  ^  ij^ 
it  is  supposed,  b.  c.  850.  Two  other  kings  sue-  ^'"s*- 
ceeded  him,  who  extended  their  conquests  to  tho  west,  the 
last  of  whom  is  identified  by  Smith  with  Pul,  the  reigning 
monarch  when  Jonah  visited  Nineveh,  b.  c.  770. 

The  next  dynasty  commences  with  Tiglath-Pileser  H., 
■who  carried  on  wars  against  Babylon  and  Syria  and  Israel. 
Tliis  was  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  b,  c.  729. 

His  son,  Shalmanezer,  made  Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  his 
vassal,  and  reduced  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  to  a 
province  of  his  empire,  and  carried  the  people  away  into 
captivity.  Ilezekiah  was  also,  for  atime,  his  vas-  con„,||,„jo, 
sal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sargon,  e.  c.  721,  ac-  shaiuinneMir. 
cording  to  Smith,  but  715  b.  c.,  according  to  others.  He 
reigned,  as  Geseneus  thinks,  hut  two  or  three  years  ;  but  fif- 
teen according  to  Rawlinson,  and  built  that  splendid  palace, 
the  ruins  of  which,  at  Khorsabad,  have  supplied  tlie  Louvre 
with  its  choicest  remains  of  Assyrian  antiquity.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors.  He  invaded 
Babylon  and  drove  away  its  kings;  he  defeated  the  Philis- 
tines, took  Ashdod  and  Tyre,  received  tribnto  from  the 
Greeks  at  Cyprus,  invaded  even  Egypt,  whose  king  paid 
him  tribute,  and  conquered  Media. 
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His  son,  Sennacherib,  who  came  to  the  throne,  b.  c.  702,  is 
Sennacheriii  ^^  interesting  historical  personage,  and  under  him 
the  Assyrian  empire  reached  its  culminating  point. 
He  added  to  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  and  built  one  which 
exceeded  all  that  had  existed  before  him.  No  monarch 
surpassed  this  one  in  the  magnificence  of  his  buildings.  He 
erected  no  less  than  thirty  temples,  shining  with  silver  and 
gold.  One  of  the  halls  of  his  palace  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  one  wide.  He  made 
use  of  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Phcenician  artists.  It  is  fi-om  the 
ruins  of  this  palace  at  Koyunjik  that  Mr.  Layard  made 
those  valuable  discoveries  which  have  enriched  the  British 
Museum.  He  subdued  Babylonia,  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  Philistia,  Idumtea,  and  a  part  of  Egypt, 
which,  with  Media,  a  part  of  Armenia,  and  the  old  Assyrian 
territory,  formed  his  vast  empire — by  far  greater  than  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  at  any  period.  He  chastised  also  the 
Jews  for  encouraging  a  revolt  among  the  Philistines,  and 
carried  away  captive  two  hundred  thousand  people,  and  only 
abstained  from  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem  by  a  present  from. 
Hezekiah  of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  of 
gold.  The  destruction  of  his  host,  as  recorded  by  Scripture, 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  occurred  in  a  subsequent 
Coimtnatioii  invasion  of  Judea,  when  it  was  in  alliance  with 
Hf  NiDt™"  Egypt.  That  "  he  returned  to  Nineveh  and 
dwelt  there "  is  asserted  by  Scripture,  but  only  to  be  aa- 
aassinated  by  his  sous,  b,  c,  680. 

His  eon  Esar-Haddon  succeeded  him,  a  wavlike  monarch, 
who  fought  the  Egyptians,  and  colonized  Samaria  with 
Babylonian  settlers.  He  also  built  the  palace  of  Nimrod, 
and  cultivated  art. 

The  civilization  of  the  Assyriana  shows  a  laborious  and 
AsByri.n  patient  people.  Its  chief  glory  was  in  architect- 
drthistion.  ^^,^^  Sculpture  was  imitated  from  nature,  but  had 
neither  the  grace  nor  the  ideality  of  the  Greeks.  War  was 
the  grand  business  of  kings,  and  hunting  their  pleasure. 
The  people  were  ground  down  by  the  double  tyranny  of 
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kings  and  priests.  There  is  little  of' interest  inthe  Assyiian 
annals,  and  what  little  we  know  of  their  life  and  mannei-a 
is  chiefly  drawn  by  inductions  from  the  monuments  exca- 
vated by  Botta  and  Layard.  The  learned  treatise  of  Raw- 
linson  sheds  a  light  on  the  annals  of  the  monarchy,  which, 
before  the  discoveries  of  Layard,  were  exceedingly  obscure, 
and  this  treatise  has  been  most  jndioiously  abridged  by 
Smith,  whom  I  have  followed.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
consider  the  mythology  of  the  Assyrians,  but  it  is  too  com- 
plicated for  a  woi-k  like  this. 

Under  his  successors,  the  empire  rapidly  declined. 
Though  it  nominally  included  the  whole  of  Westr  oeciino  of 
em  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  desert  of  ir^iiy- 
Iran,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was  wanting  in  unity. 
It  embraced  various  kingdoms,  and  cities,  and  tribes,  which 
simply  paid  tribute,  limited  by  the  power  of  the  king  to 
enforce  it.  The  Assyrian  armies,  which  committed  so 
great  devastations,  did  not  occupy  the  country  they  chas- 
tised, as  the  Komans  and  Greeks  did.  Their  conquests 
were  like  those  of  Tamerlane.  As  the  monarchs  became 
effeminated,  new  powers  sprung  up,  especially  Media,  which 
ultimately  completed  the  ruin  of  Assyi-ia,  under  Cyaxares, 
The  last  of  the  monarcha  was  probably  the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks. 

The  decline  of  this  great  monarchy  was  so  rapid  and 
complete,  that  even  Nineveh,  the  capital  city,  was  blotted  out 
of  existence.  No  traces  of  it  remained  in  the  DcBtrnciioa 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  it  is  only  from  recent  ex-  ''^  ^"""''''^ 
cavations  that  its  site  is  known.  Still,  it  must  have  been 
a  great  city.  The  eastern  wall  of  it,  as  it  now  appears 
from  the  excavations,  is  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  feet 
(about  three  miles);  but  the  city  probably  included  vast 
suburbs,  with  fortified  towers,  so  as  to  have  been  equal  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty  stadias  in  circumference,  or  sixty 
miles — the  three  days'  journey  of  Jonah.  It  is  supposed, 
with  the  suburbs,  to  have  contained  five  hundred  thousand 
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people.  The  palaces  of  the  great  were  large  and  magnifi- 
cent; but  the  dwellings  of  the  people  were  mean,  built 
of  brick  dried  in  the  sun.  The  palaces  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  chambers  ai-ound  a  central  hall, 
open  to  the  sky,  since  no  pillars  are  found  neces- 
sary to  support  a  roof.  No  traces  of  windows  are  found 
in  the  walls,  whicli  were  lined  with  slabs  of  coarse  marble, 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  fagade  of  the  palaces  we 
know  little  about,  except  that  the  entrances  to  them  were 
lined  by  groups  of  colossal  bulls.  These  are  sculptured  with 
considei-able  spirit,  but  art,  in  the  sense  that  the  Greeks  un- 
derstood it,  did  not  exist.  In  the  ordinary  appliances  of 
life  the  Assyrians  were  probably  on  a  par  with  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  they  were  debased  by  savage  passions  and  degrad- 
ing superstitions.  They  have  left  nothing  for  subsequent 
ages  to  use.  Nothing  which  has  contributed  to  civilization 
remains  of  their  existence.  They  have  furnished  no  modek 
of  literature,  art,  or  government. 

While  Nineveh  was  rising  to  greatness,  Babylon  was 
under  an  eclipse,  and  thus  lasted  six  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
It  was  in  the  year  1273  that  this  eclipse  began.  But  a  great 
Growth  of     change  took  jjlace  in  the  era  of  Narbonassar,  b.  c, 

yioa.  ^^^^  when  Babylon  threatened  to  secui-e  its  inde- 
pendence, and  which  subsequently  compelled  Esar-Hjiddon, 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  to  assume,  in  his  own  person,  the 
government  of  Babylon,  B.  c.  680. 

In  625  B.  c.  the  old  Chaldeans  recovered  their  political 
importance,  probably  by  an  alliance  ivith  the  Medes,  and 
The  Nabopolassar  obtained  undisputed  possession  of 

monBrdiy.  Babylon,  and  founded  a  short  but  brilliant  dynasty. 
He  obtained  a  share  of  the  captives  of  Nineveh,  and 
increased  the  population  of  his  capital.  His  son,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was  sent  as  general  against  the  Egyptians,  and 
defeated  their  king,  Neko,  i-econquered  all  the  lands  bordering 
on  Egypt,  and  received  the  submission  of  Jehoiakim,  of  Jeru- 
BalenL  The  death  of  Nabopolassar  recalled  his  son  to  Baby- 
lon, and  his  great  reign  began  b.  c.  604, 
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It  was  lie  who  enlarged  tlie  capital  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  built  it.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  on  both  banks  of  the  Euplirates,  srtachnd- 
forty-eight  miles  in  circuit,  according  to  Herodotus,  "'"°^- 
with  an  area  of  two  hundred  square  miles — large  enough 
to  Buppoil  a  considerable  population  by  agriculture  alone. 
The  walls  of  this  city,  if  we  accept  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus, were  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  eighty- 
seven  feet  thick,  and  wei-e  strengthened  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  towers,  and  pierced  with  one  hundred  gates  of 
brass.  The  river  was  lined  by  quays,  and  the  two  parts  of 
the  city  were  united  by  a  stone  bridge,  at  each  end  of 
whicli  was  a  fortified  palace.  The  greatest  work  of  the 
royal  architect  was  the  new  palace,  with  the  ad-  ts^snm- 
joiniiig  hanging  garden — a  series  of  teiTaces  to  Eobjiun. 
resemble  hills,  to  please  his  Median  queen.  This  palace, 
■with  the  garden,  was  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
splendidly  decorated  with  statues  of  men  and  animals.  Here 
the  mighty  monarch,  after  his  great  military  expeditions, 
solaced  himself,  and  dreamed  of  omnipotence,  until  a  sudden 
stroke  of  madness — that  form  which  causes  a  man  to  mistake 
himself  for  a  brute  animal — sent  him  from  his  luxurious  balls 
into  the  gardens  he  had  planted.  His  madness  lasted  seven 
years,  and  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  yeai-s,  b.  c. 
561,  and  EvQ-Merodach,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

He  was  put  to  death  two  years  after,  for  lawlessness  and 
intemperance,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law  and 
murderer,  Neriglissar.  So  rapid  was  the  decline  of  the 
monarchy,  that  after  a  few  brief  reigns  Babylon  fhII  of  the 
was  entered  by  the  ai-my  of  Cyrus,  and  the  last  °"'""°''y- 
king,  Bil-shar-utzur,  or  Bilahassar,  associated  with  his  father 
Nabonadlus,  was  slain,  r  c.  538.  Thus  ended  the  Chaldean 
monarchy,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six  years  after  the 
building  of  Babel  by  Nimrod,  according  to  the  chronology 
it  is  most  convenient  to  a 
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THE    EMPIRE   OF   THE   MEDE8    AXD   PEKSIANS. 

The  third  of  the  great  Oriental  monarchies  brought  in 
contact  with  the  Jews  was  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  arose  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylo- 
Thc  QPuntrT  ™3,n  empircB.  The  nations  we  have  hitherto 
of  ihe  Medes  alluded  to  Were  either  Ilamite  or  Shemite,  But 
sisns.  our  attention  is  now  directed  to  a  different  race, 

the  descendants  of  Japhet.  Madai,  the  third  son  of  Japhet, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Medes,  whose  territory  extended 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north,  to  the  mountains  of  Per- 
sia on  the  south,  and  from  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and 
the  chain  of  Tagros  on  the  west,  to  the  great  desert  of  Iran 
on  the  east.  It  comprised  a  great  variety  of  climate,  and 
was  intersected  by  mountains  whose  valleys  were  fruitful  in 
corn  and  fruits.  "  The  finest  part  of  the  country  is  an  ele- 
vated region  inclosed  by  the  offshoots  of  the  AiTncnlan 
mountains,  and  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  great  lake 
Urumizu,  fom'  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  ancient  Mardua  and  the  Arascs,  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  land.  In  this  mountain  region  stands 
Tabris,  the  delightful  snmmer  scat  of  the  modem  Persian 
shalis.  The  slopes  of  the  Tagros  furnish  excellent  pasture ; 
and  here  were  reared  the  famous  horses  which  the  an- 
cients called  NisEean.  The  eastern  districts  are  flat  and 
pestilential,  where  they  sick  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea;  rugged  and  sterile  where  they  adjoin  the  desert 
of  Iran."  The  people  who  inhabited  this  country  wero 
The  mardiii  hardy  and  bold,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
tiie  peopip.     horsemanship.     They  were  the  greatest  warriora 
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of  the  ancient  world,  until  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  ciiUed  Aryians  by  Herodotus,  They  had  spread  over 
the  highlands  of  AVestern  Asia  in  the  primeval  agea,  and 
formed  various  tribes.  The  first  notice  of  this  Aryan  (or 
Arian)  race,  appears  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  black  obelisk 
of  Nitnrod,  b.  c.  680,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  this 
was  about  the  period  of  the  immigration  into  Media,  and 
they  were  then  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  ^.^^j^  ^.^^^^ 
Assyrians.  "  The  first  king  who  menaced  their  in-  "'  *'*'''*■ 
dependence  was  the  monarch  whose  victories  are  recorded  on 
the  black  obelisk  in  the  British  Musenm."  He  made  a  raid 
into,  rather  than  a  conquest  of,  the  Median  country.  Sargon, 
the  third  monarch  of  the  Lower  Empire,  efiected  something 
like  a  conquest,  and  peopled  the  cities  which  he  founded  with 
Jewish  captives  from  Samaria,  b.  c.  710.  Media  thus  became 
the  most  eastern  province  of  his  empire,  but  the  conquest  of 
it  was  doubtless  incomplete.  The  Median  princes  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  or  withheld  it,  according  to 
their  circumstances. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  Median  monarchy  commenced 
B.  c.  875 ;  but  Herodotus,  with  greater  probable  accuracy, 
places  the  beginning  of  it  e.  c.  708.  The  revolt  of  Media 
from  Assyria  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Deio- 
ces,  who  reigned  fifty-three  years.  The  history  of 
this  king  is  drawn  through  Grecian  sources,  and  can  not  much 
be  depended  upon.  According  to  the  legends,  the  seven 
tribes  of  the  Med es,  scattered  over  separate  villages,  suffered 
all  the  evils  of  anarchy,  till  the  reputation  of  Deioccs  made 
Mm  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  He  then  retired  into  pri- 
vate life;  anarchyreturned,  a  king  was  called  for,  and  Deioces 
was  elected.  He  organized  a  despotic  power,  which  had  its 
central  seat  in  Ecbatana,  which  he  made  his  capital,  built 
upon  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  royal  palace, 
where  the  king  reigned  in  seclusion,  transacting  all  business 
through  spies,  informers,  petitions,  and  decrees.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Kawlinson  gives,  and  which  Smith  fol- 
lows. 
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The  great  Median  kingdom  really  began  with  Cyasares, 
about  the  year  r  c.  633,  when  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  waning.  He  emerges  from  the  obscnrity  like 
Attila  and  Gengis  Khan,  and  other  eastern  conquerors,  at 
the  head  of  irresistible  hordes,  sweeps  all  away  before  him, 
and  builds  np  an  enormous  power.  This  period  was  distin- 
guiahed  by  a  great  movement  among  the  Turanian  races 
(Cimmerians),  living  north  of  the  Danube,  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  made  a  great  iiTOption  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  some  of  the  tribes  efFected  a  permanent  settlement ; 
"while  the  Scythians,  from  Central  Asia,  oveiran  Media,  crossed 
the  Zagroa  mouDtains,  entered  Mesopotamia,  passed  through 
Syria  to  Egypt,  and  held  the  dominion  of  Westera  Asia,  till 
espelled  by  Cyaxares.  He  only  established  his  new  king- 
dom after  a  severe  conflict  between  the  Scythian  and  Aryan 
races,  which  liad  hitherto  shared  the  possession  of  the  table- 
lands of  Media. 

From  age  to  age  the  Turanian  raoea  have  pressed  forward 
to  occupy  the  South,  and  it  was  one  of  these  great  move- 
Theirrup-  ments  whlch  Cyaxaves  opposed,  and  opposed  sue- 
Turs"ii3'a  cessfuUy — ^the  fii-st  recorded  in  history.  These  no- 
"'™'-  mads  of  Tartary,  or  Seytliian  tribes,  which  overran 

Western  Asia  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  under  the 
new  names  of  Hnns,  Avari,  Bulgarians,  Magyai's,  Turks,  Mon- 
gols, devastated  Europe  and  Asia  for  fifteen  successive  cen- 
turies. They  have  been  the  scourge  of  the  race,  and  they 
commenced  their  incui-sions  before  Grecian  history  begins. 

Learning  from  these  Scythian  invaders  many  arts,  not 
before  practiced  in  war,  such  as  archery  and  cavalry  move- 
OniiiieBisor  "'^nl^*')  Cyaxares  was  prepared  to  extend  his  em- 
cyaiiiniB,  pii-g  j_(j  the  west  over  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  as 
far  as  the  river  Halys.  He  made  war  in  Lydia  with  the 
father  of  Crcesua,  But  before  these  conquests  were  made, 
he  probably  captured  Nineveh  and  destiMyed  it,  n,  c.  625. 
He  was  here  assisted  by  the  whole  force  of  the, Babylonians, 
under  Nabopolaasar,  an  old  general  of  the  Assyrians,  but 
who  had  rebelled.     In  reward  he  obtained  for  his  son,  Nebn- 
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chadnczzar,  the  hand  of  tbc  daugliter  of  Cyaxarea.  The  last 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  whom  the  Greeks  have  called 
Sardanapalna,  buraed  himself  in  his  palace  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Median  conqueror. 

The  fall  of  Nineveh  led  to  the  independence  of  Babylon, 
and  its  wonderful  growth,  and  also  to  the  conquests  of  the 
Medes  as  far  as  Lydia  to  the  west.  The  war  with  -^^jp^jt^ 
Lydia  lasted  six  years,  and  was  oarried  on  with  vari-  i-J""°- 
ous  success,  until  peace  was  restored  by  the  mediation  of  a 
Babylonian  prince.  The  reason  that  peace  was  made  was 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
battle,  which  strnck  both  armies  with  superstitious  fears. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  son  of  the  Median  king, 
Aetyages,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Lydian  monarch, 
Alyattes,  and  an  alliance  was  formed  between  Media  and 
Lydia. 

At  this  time  Lydia  comprised  nearly  all  of  Asia  Minor,  west 
of  the  Halys.  The  early  history  of  this  country  is  .^^^^^  ^^^ 
Involved  in  obscurity.  The  dynasty  on  the  throne,  """swby. 
when  invaded  by  the  Medea,  was  founded  by  Gyges,  b.  c. 
724,  who  began  those  aggressions  on  the  Grecian  colonies 
which  were  consummated  by  Crtesus.  Under  the  reign  of 
Ardys,  his  successor,  Asia  Minor  was  devastated  by  the 
Cimmerians,  a  people  who  came  from  the  regions  north  of 
the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
being  driven  away  by  an  inundation  of  Scythians,  like  that 
which  afterward  desolated  Media.  These  Cimmerians,  having 
burned  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  and  de- 
stroyed the  capital  city  of  Sardis,  were  expelled  from  Lydia 
by  Alyattes,  the  monarch  against  whom  Cyasares  Iiad  made 
war. 

Cyasares  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Asty- 
ages,  B,  c.  593,  whose  history  is  a  total  blank,  till  near 
the  close  of  his  long  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  when  the  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus  arose  to  power.  He  seems  to  have 
resigned  himself  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  Ori- 
ental Idngs^to  effeminacy   and  luxury — brought 
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about  by  the  prosperity  wliloh  he  inherited.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Croesus,  the  famous  king  of  Lydia,  whose  life 
has  been  invested  with  so  much  romantic  interest  by  Hero- 
dotus— the  first  of  the  Asiatic  kings  who  commenced  hostile 
aggression  on  the  Greeks,  After  making  himself  master  of 
all  the  Greek  States  of  Asia  Minor,  he  combated  a  power 
■which  was  destined  to  overturn  the  older  monarchies  of  the 
East — that  of  the  Persians— a  race  closely  connected  with  the 
Medes  in  race,  language,  and  religion. 

The  Persians  first  appear  in  histoiy  as  a  hardy,  warlike 
people,  simple  in  manners  and  scornful  of  luxury.  They 
were  uncultivated  in  art  and  science,  but  possessed  great  wit, 
and  a  poetical  imagination.  They  lived  in  the  mountainous 
region  on  the  southwest  of  Iran,  where  the  great  plain 
descends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  sea-coast  is  hot  and  arid. 
The  enriy  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  eastern  region  where  the  mountains 
ttepl>"^  pass  into  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Between  these 
rtsnB.  tracts,  resembling  the  Arabian  desert,  lie  the  high 

lands  at  the  extremity  of  the  Zagros  chain.  These  rugged 
regions,  rich  in  fruitful  valleys,  are  favorable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  of  the  grape,  and  fruits,  and  afford  excellent 
pasturage  for  flocks.  In  the  northern  part  is  the  beantifiil 
plain  of  Shiraz,  which  forms  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
moderu  shahs.  In  the  valley  of  Bend-amii-  was  the  old  capi- 
tal of  Persepolis,  whose  ruins  attest  the  magnificent  palaces 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  Persia  proper  was  a  small  country, 
three  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  from  east  to  west,  inhabited  by  an  Aryan  race, 
who  bi-ought  with  them,  from  the  country  beyond  the 
Indus,  a  distinctive  religion,  language,  and  political  institu- 
tions. Their  language  was  closely  connected  with  the  Aryan 
dialects  of  India,  and  the  tongues  of  modern  Europe. 
Hence  the  Pei-sians  were  noble  types  of  the  great  Indo- 
European  family,  whose  civilization  has  spread  throughout 
the  world.  Their  religion  was  the  least  corrupted  of  the 
ancient  races,  and  was  marked  by  a  keen  desire  to  arrive 
&t  truth,  and  entered,  in  the  time  of  the  Gnostics,  into  the 
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speculations  of  the  Christian  fathers,  of  whom  Origen  was 
the  type.  Their  teachers  were  the  Magi,  a  wise  and  learned 
caste,  some  of  -whom  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Herod,  guided  by  the  star  in  the  East,  to  institute  inquiries 
as  to  the  hirch  of  Christ.  They  attempted  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  creation,  but  tbeir  elemental  principle  of 
religion  was  worahip  of  all  the  elements,  especially  of  fire. 
Bnt  the  Persians  also  believed  in  the  two  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  which  were  called  the  principle  of  dualism,  and 
■which  they  brought  from  India,  It  is  thought  by  Rawlin- 
son  that  the  Persians  differed  in  their  religion  from  the 
primeval  people  of  India,  whose  Vedas,  or  sacred  books, 
were  based  on  monotheism,  in  its  spiritual  i(iid  personal 
form,  and  that,  for  the  heresy  of  "  dualism,"  they  were  com- 
pelled to  migrate  to  the  West,  The  Medes,  with  whom  they 
subsequently  became  associated,  were  inclined  to  the  old 
elemental  worship  of  nature,  which  they  learned  from  the 
Turanian  or  Seythic  population. 

The  great  man   among  the  Pei-sians  was  Zoroaster — or 
Zerdusht,  born,  probably,  b,  c,  589.     He  is  immortal,  not 
from  his  personal  history,  the  details  of  which  wc 
are  ignorant,  but  from  his  ideas,  which  became  the 
basis  of  the  faith  of  the  Persians,     He  stamped  his  mind  on 
the  nation,  as  Mohammed  subsequently  did  upon   Arabia. 
His   central  principle  was  "  dnalism" — the  two  powers  of 
good  and  evil — the  former  of  which  was  destined  ultimately 
to  conquer.     But  with  this  duaiistic  creed  of  the  old  Persian, 
he  also  blended  a  refonned  Magian  worship  of  tbe  elements, 
which  had  gained  a  footing  among  the  ChaJdean  priests,  and 
which  originally  came  from  the  Seythic  invaders.     Magism 
could  not  have  come  from,  the  Semitic  races,  whose  original 
religion  was  theism,  like  that  of  Melchisedek  and 
Abraham;  nor  from  the  Japhetic  races,  or  Indo- 
European,  whose  woi-ship  was  polytheism — that  of  personal 
gods  under  distinct  names,  like  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
The  first  to  yield  to  this  Magism   were   the  Medes,  wlio 
adopted  the  religion  of  older  settlers, — the  Seythic  tribes. 
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their  subjects, — and  -B-hich  faith  superseded  the  old  Aryan 
religion. 

cbarartcr  of  The  Pei^ians,  the  iiower  of  the  Aryan  races, 
were  peculiarly  militaiy  in  all  their  habits  and 
aspirations.  Their  nobles,  mounted  on  a  famous  breed  of 
horses,  composed  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world.  Nor 
was  their  infantry  inferior,  armed  with  lances,  shields,  and 
bows.  Their  militai-y  spirit  was  kept  alive  by  their  moun- 
tain life  and  simple  habits  and  strict  discipline. 

Astyages,  we  have  seen,  was  the  last  of  the  Median  kings. 
He  married  his  daughter,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  Cam- 
byses,  a  Persian  noble,  preferring  him  to  a  higher  alliance 
among  the  Median  princes,  in  order  that  a  dream  might 
not  be  fulfilled  that  her  ofiTspring  should  conquer  Asia.  On 
the  return  of  the  dream  he  sought  to  destroy  the  child  she 
was  about  to  hear,  but  it  was  preserved  by  a  herdsman;  and 
Rise  of  when  the  child  was  ten  yeara  of  age  he  was  chosen 

'^^""'  by  his  playfellows  on  the  mountains  to  be  their 

king.  As  such  be  caused  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  to  be 
scourged  for  disobedience,  who  carried  his  complaint  to 
Astyages.  The  Median  monarch  finds  out  his  pedigree  from 
the  herdsman,  and  his  officer,  Harpagus,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  the  commission  for  his  destruction.  He  invites, 
in  suppressed  anger,  this  noble  to  a  feast,  at  which  he  serves 
np  the  flesh  of  his  own  son.  Harpagus,  in  revenge,  conspires 
with  some  discontented  nobles,  and  invites  Cyrus,  this  boy- 
king,  now  the  bravest  of  the  youths  of  his  age  and  country, 
to  a  revolt,  Cyrus  leads  his  troops  against  Astyages,  and 
gains  a  victory,  and  also  the  pereon  of  the  sovereign,  and 
his  great  reign  began,  b.  c,  558. 

The .  dethronement  of  Astyages  caused  a  war  between 
Lydia  and  Persia,  Crceaua  hastens  to  attack  the 
usurper  and  defend  his  father-in-law.  He  forms 
a  league  with  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  Thus  the  three  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  the  world  are  arrayed  against  Cyrus, 
who  is  prepared  to  meet  the  confederation.  Crresus  is  de- 
feated, and   retreats   to  his   capital,  Sardis ;   and  the  next 
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spring,  ivhile  summoning  his  allies,  is  attacked  unexpectedly 
by  Cyrils,  and  is  again  defeated.  He  now  retires  to  Sardis, 
■which  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  city  is  besieged  by  the 
Persians,  and  falls  after  a  brief  siege.  Crcesas  himself  is 
spared,  and  in  his  adversity  gives  wise  counsel  to  his  con- 
queror. 

Cyrus  leaves  a  Lydian  in  command  of  the  captured  city, 
and  departs  for  home.  A  revolt  ensues,  which  leads  to  a 
collision  between  Persia  and  the  Greek  colonies,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Grecian  cities  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of 
Cyrus,  ThenfoUowed  the  conquest  of  AsiaMinor,  , 
which  required  several  years,  and  was  conducted  by  • 
the  generals  of  Cyrus.  He  was  reqnired  in  Media,  to  con- 
solidate his  power.  He  then  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
East,  and  subdued  the  whole  plateau  of  Iran,  to  the  moun- 
tains which  divided  it  from  the  Indus.  Thus  fifteen  years 
of  splendid  military  successes  passed  before  he  laid  siege  to 
Babylon,  b.  c.  538. 

On  the  fall  of  that  great  city  Cyrus  took  np  his  resi- 
dence in  it,  as  the  imperial  capital  of  his  Tsst  dominion. 
Here  he  issued  his  decree  for  the  return  of  the  He  makss 
Jews  to  their  ancient  territory,  and  for  the  rebuild-  cainwi. 
ing  of  their  temple,  after  seventy  years'  captivity.  This  de- 
cree was  dictated  by  the  sound  military  policy  of  maintain- 
ing the  frontier  territory  of  Palestine  against  his  enemies  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  he  knew  the  Jews  would  do  their  best  to 
preserve,  and  this  policy  he  carried  ont  with  noble  generosity, 
and  returned  to  the  Jews  the  captured  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away ;  and  for  more 
than  two  centuries  Persia  had  no  warmer  friends  and  allies 
than  the  obedient  and  loyal  subjects  of  Judea. 

Cyrus  fell  in  battle  while  fighting  a  tribe  of  Scythians  at 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  b,  c.  52S.  He  was  the  great- 
est general  that  the  Oriental  world  ever  produced,  and  well 
may  rank  with  Alexander  himself  His  reign  of  oraitnesa  of 
twenty-nine  years  was  one  constant  succession  of  tyros, 
wars,  in  which  he  was  uniformly  succcBsful,  and  in  which 
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success  was  only  equaled  ty  his  magnanimity.  His  em- 
pire exten<lod  from  tbe  Indus  to  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Syrian  coast,  far  greater  than  that  of  either  Assyria  or  Baby- 
lonia. 

The  result  of  the  Persian  conquest  on  the  conquerors 
iiugenerscy  themsclvcs  was  to  produce  habits  of  excessive 
'iJ^lr.n^''  lusory,  a  wide  and  vast  departure  fi-om  their 
querofs.  original  mode  of  life,  which  enfeebled  the  empire, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  rapid  decline. 

Caiubyses,  however,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  car- 
ried  out  his  policy  and  conquests.  He  was,  unlike 
bis  father,  a  tyrant  and  a  sensualist,  bnt  possess- 
ed considerable  military  genius.  He  conquered  Phcenieia, 
and  tlius  became  master  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
He  then  quari'eled  with  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  aul)- 
dued  his  kingdom. 

Like  an  eastern  despot,  he  had,  while  in  Egypt,  in  an  hour 
of  madness  and  caprice,  killed  his  brother,  Smerdis.  It  hap- 
„    „  pened  there  was  a  Magian  who  bore  a  striking  re- 

HlB  follies,       r  o  -• 

semblance  to  the  murdered  prince.  With  the  help 
of  his  brother,  whom  the  king  had  left  governor  of  his  house- 
hold, this  Magian  usuq^ed  the  throne  of  Persia,  while  Cam- 
byses  was  absent,  the  death  of  the  true  Smerdis  having  been 
carefully  concealed. 

The  news  of  the  usurpation  reached  Cambyses  while 
returning  fi'om  an  expedition  to  Syria.  An  accidental 
iisaiTiatinn  wound  from  the  point  of  his  sword  proved 
gians.  mortal,  b.  c.  522.      But  Cambyses,  about  to  die, 

called  his  nobles  around  Mm,  and  revealed  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  and  exhorted  them  to  prevent  tbe  kingdom  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Medes.     He  left  no  children. 

The  usurper  proved  a  tyrant.  A  conspiracy  of  Persians 
followed,  headed  by  the  descendants  of  Cyrus ;  and  Darius, 
the  chief  of  these — the  son  of  Hystaspes,  became  king  of 

Persia,  afl^er  Smerdis  had  reigned  seven  months. 

But  this  reign,  brief  as  it  was,  had  restored  the  old 
Magian  priests   to  power,  who  had,  by  their  magical  arts, 
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great   popularity  with    the    people,   not  only   Medes,  1^111 
Pei-siana. 

Darius  restored  the  temples  and  the  worship  which  the 
Magian  priests  had  overthrown,  and  established  Hiaeon- 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  early  yeara  of  his  i^^^ 
reign  were  disturbed  by  rebellions  in  Babylonia  and  Media , 
but  these  were  suppressed,  and  Darius  prosecuted  the  con- 
quests which  Cyrus  had  begun.  He  invaded  both  India  and 
Scythia,  while  his  general,  Megabazus,  subdued  Thrace  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  the  Hellespont. 

The  king  of  Macedonia  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  great  monarch  of  Asia,  and  gave  the  customary  hib  great- 
present  of  earth  and  water.  Darius  returned  at  "°"" 
length  to  Susa  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  liis  victories,  and  the 
pleasures  which  his  great  empire  afforded.  For  twenty 
years  his  glories  were  unparalleled  in  the  East,  and  his  life 
was  tranquil 

But  in  the  year  b.  c.  500,  a  great  revolt  of  the  Ionian  citiea 
took  place.  It  was  suppressed,  at  first,  but  the  Atticans, 
at  Marathon,  defeated  the  Persian  warriors,  b.  c.  490,  and 
the  great  victory  changed  the  whole  coui-se  of  Tiie  remit 
Asiatic  conquest.  Darius  made  vast  preparations  ciues. 
for  a  new  invasion  of  Greece,  but  died  before  they  were 
completed,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  a  c.  485,  leaving 
a  name  greater  than  that  of  any  Oriental  sovereign,  except 
Cyrus. 

Unfortunately  for  him  and  his  dynasty,  he  challenged  the 
spirit  of  western  liberty,  then  at  its  height  among  the  citiea 
of  Greece.  His  successor,  Xerxes,  inherited  his 
power,  but  not  his  genius,  and  rashly  provoked 
Europe  by  new  invasions,  while  he  lived  ingloriously  in  his 
seraglio.  He  was  murdered  in  his  palace,  the  fate  of  the 
great  tyrants  of  eastern  monarchies,  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  assassin's  dagger  could  a  change  of  administra- 
tion take  place — a  poor  remedy,  perhaps,  but  not  worse  than 
the  disease  itself.  This  tyrant  was  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
Scriptures. 
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We  need  not  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  imbecile  princes 
ratf  of  the  wiio  succeeded  Xerxes,  for  the  Persian  monarchy 
pira.  was  now  degenerate  and  weakened,  and  easily  fell 

under  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  who  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  Persia,  r  c  330, 

And  this  was  well.  The  Pei'sian  monarchy  was  an  abso- 
lute despotism,  like  that  of  Turkey,  and  the  monarch  not 
only  controlled  the  actions  of  his  subjects,  but  was  the  owner 
even  of  their  soil.  He  delegated  his  power  to  satraps,  who 
ruled  during  his  pleasure,  but  whose  rule  was  disgraced  by 
every  form  of  extortion — sometimes  punished,  however, 
when  it  became  outrageous  and  notorious.  The  satraps, 
like  pashas,  were  virtually  independent  princes,  and  exer- 
ita  cimnB-  "is^'^  ^''  *^'^  rights  of  sovereigns  so  long  as  they 
(cristiia.  secured  the  confidence  of  the  supreme  monarch, 
and  regularly  remitted  to  him  the  tribute  n  hich  was  im- 
posed. The  satrapies  were  generally  given  to  members  of 
the  royal  fiimily,  or  to  great  nobles  connected  with  it  by 
maiTiage.  The  monarch  governed  by  no  council,  and  the 
laws  centered  in  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  king  was 
eupreme.  The  only  check  which  he  feared  was  assassination, 
and  he  generally  spent  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  his  serag- 
lio, at  Susa,  Babylon,  or  Ecbatana. 

The  Persian  empire  was  the  last  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  the  Oriental  world,  and  these  flourished  for  a  period  of  two 
thousand  yeara.  When  nations  became  wicked  or  extended 
over  a  large  territory,  the  patriarchal  rule  of  the  primitive 
ages  no  longer  proved  an  efficient  government.  Men  must 
be  ruled,  however,  in  some  way,  and  the  irresponsible  des- 
potism of  the  East,  over  all  the  different  races,  Semitic, 
Hamite,  and  Japhetic,  was  the  government  which  Provi- 
dence provided,  in  a  state  of  general  rudeness,  or  pastoral  sim- 
plicity, or  oligarchal  usurpations.  The  last  great  monarchy 
was  the  best ;  it  was  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Japhet,  according  to  the  pi-ediction  that  he 
should  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sliein,  and  Canaan  should  be  his 
servant. 
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Before  we  follow  the  progress  of  the  desoendanta  of 
Jai>het  in  Greece,  among  whom  a  new  civilization  arose, 
designed  to  improve  the  condition  of  society  by  the  free 
agency  displayed  in  art,  science,  literature,  and  government 
—  the  rise,  in  short,  of  free  institutions  —  we  will  glance  at 
the  nations  in  Asia  Slinor  which  were  brought  in  contact 
with  the  powers  we  have  so  briefly  considered. 
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CONCBKNiNG  the  original  inhaTDitanta  of  Asia  Minor  otir 
information  is  very  scanty.  The  works  of  StraTio  shed  an 
OriKdnaiin-  indefinite  light,  and  the  author  of  the  Iliad  seems 
AsiiUinof.  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
rather  the  geography  or  the  people  of  that  extensive  coun- 
try. According  to  Herodotus,  the  river  Ilalys  was  the 
moat  important  geographical  limit;  nor  does  he  mention 
the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  which  begins  from  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Lycia,  and  strikes  northeastward  as  far  as 
Armenia  —  the  most  important  boundary  line  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  Northward  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river  Halys,  was  situated  the  spacious 
plain  of  Asia  Minor.  The  northeast  and  south  of  tills  plain 
was  mountainous,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Euxine,  the 
^gean,  and  the  Pamphylian  seas.  The  northwestern  part 
included  the  mountainous  region  of  Ida,  Temnus,  and  Olym- 
pus. The  peninsula  was  fraltful  in  grains,  wine,  fruit,  cat- 
tle, and  oil. 

Along  the  western  shores  of  this  groat  peninsula  were 
Pelasgians,  Mysians,  Bythinians,  Phrygians,  Lydians,  and 
other  nations,  before  the  Greeks  established  their  colonies. 
Further  eastward  were  Lycians,  Pisidians,  Phrygians,  Cap- 
padocians,  Papblagonians,  and  others.  ThePhrygians,  Mysi- 
ans, and  Teucrians  were  on  the  northwest.  Tliese  various 
ita  Tsrious  nations  were  not  formed  into  large  kingdoms  or 
Bitions.  confederacies,  nor  even  into  large  cities,  but  were 
inconsiderable  tribes,  that  presented  no  formidable  resist- 
ance to  external  enemies.  The  most  powerful  people  were 
the  Lydians,  whose  capital  was  Sardia,  who  were  ruled  by 
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Gyges,  700  b,  c.  This  monarcliy  extinguished  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  without  impeding 
their  development  in  wealth  and  civilization.  All  the 
nations  west  of  the  river  Halys  were  kindred  in  language 
and  habits.  East  of  the  Halys  dwelt  Semitic  i-acea,  Assyr- 
ians, Syrians,  Cappadocians,  and  Cilicians.  Along  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine  dwelt  Bythinians,  Marandynians,  and  Paph- 
lagonians  —  branches  of  the  Thracian  race.  Along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Propontia  were  the  Doliones  and 
Pelasgians.  In  the  region  of  Mount  Ida  were  the  Teucrians 
and  Myaians,  All  these  races  had  a  certain  affinity  with  the 
Thraclans,  and  all  modified  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks 
who  settled  on  the  coast  for  purposes  of  traffic  or  colo- 
nization. The  music  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from  the 
Phrygians  and  Lydians.  The  flute  is  known  to  have  been 
invented,  or  used  by  the  Phrygians,  and  from  them  to  have 
passed  to  Greek  composers. 

The  ancient  Phrygians  were  celebrated  chiefly  for  their 
flocks  and  agricultural  produce,  while  the  Lydi-  ^^  pwgi. 
ans,  dwelling  in  cities,  possessed  much  gold  and  "'■■ 
silver.  But  there  are  few  great  historical  facts  connected 
with  either  nation.  There  Is  an  interesting  legend  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygian  town  of  Gordium.  The  primi- 
tive king,  Gordins,  was  originally  a  poor  husbandman,  upon 
the  yoke  of  whose  team,  as  he  tilled  the  field,  an  eagle 
perched.  He  consulted  the  augurs  to  explain  the  curious 
portent,  and  was  told  that  the  kingdom  was  destined  for 
his  family.  His  son  was  Midas,  offspring  of  a  maiden  of 
prophetic  family.  Soon  after,  dissensions  breaking  out 
among  the  Phrygians,  they  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to 
choose  a  king,  whom  they  should  first  see  approaching  in  a 
wagon.  Gordiiis  and  his  son  Midas  were  the  first  they  saw 
approaching  the  town,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  upon 
them.  The  wagon  was  consecrated,  and  became  celebrated 
for  a  knot  which  no  one  could  untie.  Whosoever  should  un- 
tie that  knot  was  promised  the  kingdom  of  Asia.  It  remained 
untied  until  Alexander  the  Great  cut  it  with  his  sword. 
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The  Lydians  beeanie  celebrated  for  their  music,  of  which 
the  chief  instruments  were  the  flute  and  the  harp. 
Their  capital,  Sardis,  was  situated  ou  a  precipi- 
tous roct,  aud  was  deemed  impregnable.  Among  their 
kings  was  Crtesns,  whose  great  wealtb  was  derived  from  tlie 
gold  found  in  the  sands  of  the  river  Paetolus,  which  Sowed 
toward  the  Hermus  from  Mount  Tmolus,  and  also  from  tim 
industry  of  hia  subjects.  They  were  the  first  on  record  to 
coin  gold  aud  silver.  The  antiquity  of  the  Lydian  monarchy 
is  very  great,  aud  was  traced  to  Heracles.  The  Heracleid 
dynasty  lasted  five  hundred  and  five  years,  and  ended  with 
MyrsuB,  or  Kandaules.  His  wife  was  of  exceeding  beauty, 
and  the  vanity  of  her  husband  led  him  to  expose 
herperson  to  Gyges,  commander  of  his  guard.  The 
afironted  wife,  in  revenge,  caused  her  husband  to  be  assas- 
sinated, and  married  Gyges,  A  strong  party  opposed  his 
ascent  to  the  throne,  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  a  consultation  of  the  oracle,  which  decided  in 
favor  of  Gyges,  the  first  historical  king  of  Lydia,  about  the 
year  T16  b,  c. 

With  this  king  commenced  the  aggressions  from  Sardis  on 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which  ended  in  their  subjection.  How 
far  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Sardis  extended  during  the  reign 
of  Gyges  is  not  known,  but  probably  over  the  whole  Ti-oad, 
His  prosper-  to  Abydus,  OU  the  Hellespont,  Gyges  reigned 
WIS  reign.  thirty-eiglit  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ardys,  during  whose  reign  was  an  extensive  invasion  of  the 
Cimmerians,  and  a  collision  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia 
and  those  of  Upper  Asia,  under  the  Median  kings,  who  first 
acquired  importance  about  the  year  659  e,  c,  under  a  king 
called,  by  the  Greeks,  Phraortes,  son  of  Deioces,  who  built 
the  city  of  Ecbatana, 

Phraortea  greatly  extended  the  empire  of  the  Modes, 
and  conquered  the  Persians,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
AiiiBTice  nf  by  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh.  His  son,  Cyaxares 
i^raiV  (636 — 595  B,c),  continued  the  Median  conquests 
to  the  river  Halys,  which  was  the  boundary  between  the 
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Lydian  and  Median  kingdoms,  A  war  between  tliese  two 
powers  was  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  the  danghter  of 
the  Lydian  king  with  the  son  of  the  Median  monarch, 
Cyaxares,  who  shortly  after  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  but  was 
obliged  to  desist  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  Scythians. 

This  inroad  of  the  Soythians  in  Media  took  place  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Cimmerians  invaded  Lydia,  a  nomad  race 
which  probably  inhabited  the  Taurio  Chersonessus  srytiiinn  fn- 
(Crimea),  and  had  once  before  desolated  Asia  Mi-  "'*^*- 
nor  before  the  time  of  Homer.  The  Cimmerians  may  have 
been  urged  forward  into  Asia  Minor  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Scythians  themselves,  a  nomadic  people  who  neither  planted 
nor  reaped,  but  lived  on  food  derived  from  animals — proto- 
types of  the  Huns,  and  also  progenitors — a  for-  Their  chai- 
midable  race  of  barbarians,  in  the  northern  section  "'■■teneuoB, 
of  Central  Asia,  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Cimmeiiana 
fled  before  this  more  warlike  race,  abandoned  their  country 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  invaded  Asia  Minor. 
They  occupied  Sardis,  and  threatened  Ephesos,  and  finally 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Cilicia. 
Some,  however,  effected  a  settlement  in  the  territory  where 
the  Greek  city  of  Sinope  was  afterward  buiit. 

Ardys  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tadyattes,  who  reigned 
twelve  years ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Aiyattes,  expelled 
the  Cimmerians  from  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Scythi-  scrtiiian«ni- 
ans,who  invaded  Media,  defeated  the  king,  Cyax-  'i'""*- 
ares,  and  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  spread  aa  far 
as  Palestine,  and  enjoyed  their  dominion  twenty-eight  years, 
until  they  were  finally  driven  away  by  Cyaxares.  These 
nomadic  tribes  from  Tartary  were  the  precui^ors  of  Huns, 
Avars,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  Turks,  Mongols,  and  Tartars, 
who,  at  diffei-ent  periods,  invaded  the  civilized  portions  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  established  a  dominion  more  or  leas 
durable. 

Cyasares,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  took  Nine- 
veh, and  reduced  the  Assyrian  empire,  while  Alyattes,  the 
king  of  Lydia,  after  the  Cimmerians  were  subdued,  made 
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war  on  the  Greek  city  of  Miletus,  and  reduced  the  Milesians  to 
great  dlatreas,  and  also  took  Smyrna.    He  reigned  fifty-seven 
years  with  great  prosperity,  and  transmitted  his 
kingdom  to  Crcesus,  his  son  by  an  Ionian  wife. 
His  tomb  was  one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  that  day, 
and  only  surpassed  by  the  edifices  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 

CroBsus  made  war  on  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  as  the  twelve 
Ionian  cities  did  not  co-operate  with  any  effect,  they  were 
HKprosper-  subdued.  He  extended  his  conquests  over  Asia 
*''  Minor,  until  he    had   conquered   the  Phrygians, 

Myaians,  and  other  nations,  and  created  a  great  empire,  of 
■which  Sardis  was  the  capital.  The  treasures  he  amassed  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  before  known  to  the  Greeks,  though  inferior 
to  the  treasures  accumulated  at  Susa  and  other  Persian 
capitals  when  Alexander  conquered  the  East. 

But  the  Lydian  monai-chy  under  Crcesus  was  soon  absorbed 
in  the  Persian  empire,  together  with  the  cities  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  as  has  been  narrated. 

But  there  was  another  power  intimately  connected  with 
The  nnuni-  ^16  kingdom  of  Judea, — the  Phcenician,  which  fur- 
"''"'■  nished  Solomon  artists  and  timber  for  his  famnua 

temple.  We  close  this  chapter  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
greatest  merchants  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Phosnieians. 

They  belonged,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians,  to  the  Semitic  or 
Thetr  Sf mit-  Syro- Arabian  family,  comprising,  besides,  the  Syri- 
loorigin,  a^g^  Jews,  Arabians,  and  in  part  the  Abyssinians. 
They  were  at  a  very  early  period  a  trading  and  mercantile 
nation,  and  the  variegated  robes  and  golden  ornaments 
fabricated  at  Sidon  were  prized  by  the  Homeric  heroes. 
They  habitually  traversed  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  formed  settle- 
ments on  its  islands. 

The  Phtenician  towns  occupied  a  narrow  slip  of  the  coast 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  generally  about  twenty  in  breadth — between 
Mount  Libanus  and  the  sea,  Aradas  was  the  northernmost, 
and  Tyre  the  southernmost  city.  Between  these  were 
situated  Sidon,  Berytus,  Tripolia,  and  Byblus.    Within  this 
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confined  territory  was  concentrated  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
mercial wealth  and  enterprise,  also  of  manufacturing  skill, 
than  could  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  at  the 
time.  Each  town  was  an  independent  ■comnmnity,  having 
its  own  surrounding  territory,  and  political  con-  ^jj|,„„. 
stitution  and  hereditary  prince.  Tyre  was  a  sort  "!■ 
of  presiding  city,  having  a  controlling  political  power  over 
the  other  cities.  Mount  Libanus,  or  Lebanon,  touched  the 
sea  along  the  Phcenician  coast,  and  furnished  abundant  snp-: 
plies  for  ship-building. 

The  great  Phcenician  deity  was  Melkarth,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Hercules,  to  whom  a  splendid  temple  was 
erected  at  Tyre,  coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  foundation  of  the 
city  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  In  the  year  700  b.  c,  the  Phcenicians  seemed  to 
have  reached  their  culminating  power,  and  they  had  colonies 
in  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain.  Cart^hage,  phaaiipiBn 
TJtica,  and  Gades  were  all  flourishing  cities  before  "'""■ 
the  firat  Olympiad.  The  commerce  of  the  Phcenicians  ex- 
tended through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Arabia  in 
the  time  of  Solomon.  They  furnished  the  Egyptians,  Assyr- 
ians, and  Persians  with  the  varied  productions  of  other 
countries  at  a  very  remote  period. 

The  most  ancient  colonies  wore  Utica  and  Carthage, 
built  in  what  is  now  called  the  gulf  of  Tunis ;  and  ph<Bnirimi 
Cades,  now  Cadiz,  was  prosperous  one  thousand  "" "" "' 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  enterprising  mariners  of 
Tyre  coasted  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  without  ever 
losing  Sight  of  land.  The  extreme  productiveness  of  the 
soutliern  region  of  Spain  in  the  precious  metals  tempted  the 
merchants  to  that  distant  country.  But  Carthage  was  by  far 
the  most  important  centre  for  Tyrian  trade,  and  became  the 
mistress  of  a  large  number  of  dependent  cities. 

When  Psammetichus  relaxed  the  jealous  exclusion  of 
ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kile,  the  incitements  to  traffic 
were  greatly  increased,  and  the  Ph<Bnicians,  as  well  as 
Ionian  merchants,  visited  Egypt.     But  the  Phcenicians  were 
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jealous  of  rivals  in  profitable  commerce,  and  concealed  their 
tracks,  and  magnified  the  dangers  of  tlio  sea.  About  the 
year  600  b.  c.,  they  had  circumnavigated  Africa,  starting 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  going  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Gades,  and  from  thence  returning  by  the  Nile, 

It  would  seem  that  Nechos,  king  of  Egypt,  anxious  to 
procure  a  water  communication  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  began  digging  a  canal  from  one  to 
the  other.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  project  he  dispiitched 
Tojose  or  Ph<enician8  on  an  experimental  voyage  round 
eiani  *""'  Libya,  which  was  accomplished  in  three  years. 
The  mariners  landed  in  the  autumn,  and  remained  long 
enough  to  plant  corn  and  raise  a  crop  for  their  supplies. 
They  reached  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
recounted  a  tale,  which,  says  Herodotus,  "  others  may  believe 
it  if  they  choose,  but  I  can  not  believe,  that  in  sailing  i-oand 
Libya,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  and^to  the  north." 
In  going  round  Afi-ica  they  had  no  occasion  to  lose  sight 
of  land,  and  their  vessels  were  amply  stoi-ed.  The  voyage, 
however,  was  regarded  as  desperate  and  unprofitable,  and 
was  not  i-epeated. 

Besides  the  trade  which  the  Phcenicians  carried  on  along 
the  coasts,  they  had  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  interior 
of  Asia.  But  we  do  not  read  of  any  great  characters  who 
arrested  the  attention  of  their  own  age  or  succeeding  ages. 
Phtenician  histoiy  is  barren  in  political  changes  and  great 
historical  characters,  as  is  that  of  Carthage  till  the  Roman 
wars. 

Between  the  years  700  and  530  b.  c,  there  was  a  great 
Daciina  of  decline  of  Phcenician  power,  which  was  succeeded 
power.  by  the  rise  of  the  Greek  maritime  cities.     Nebu- 

eliadnezzar  reduced  the  Phcenician  cities  to  the  same  depend- 
ence that  the  Ionian  cities  were  reduced  by  Crcesus  and 
Cp-us.  The  opening  of  the  Nile  to  the  Grecian  commerce 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  Phcenicia.  But  to  this  country 
the  Greeks  owed  the  alphabet  and  the  first  standard  of 
weights  and  measures. 
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Carthage,  founded  819' b.  c,  by  Dido,  had  a  flourishing 
commerce  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  also  com- 
menced, at  this  time,  their  encroachments  in  Sicily,  which  ted 
to  wars  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  with  the  cartboEp 
Grcelt  settlements.  It  contained,  it  is  said,  at  one 
time,  seven  hundred  thousand  people.  But  a  further 
notice  of  their  great  city  is  reserved  until  allusion  is  made 
to  the  Punic  wars  which  the  Romans  waged  with  this  power- 
ful State. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

.IKWISH    HISTOET  FROM  THE    BABYLONIAN  CAl 

PTIVITY  TO  THB 

BIETH  OF  CHRIST. — THE  HIGUP  EIESTS  AND 

THE  ASIIONBAN 

AND  IDUMEAK  KINGS. 

We  have  seen  how  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive  to 
Absorption  Assyria,  on  the  fall  of  Samaria,  by  Shalnianezer, 
tribes,  B.  c,  721.     From  that  time  history  loses  sight  of 

the  ten  tribes,  as  a  distinct  people.  They  were  probably 
absorbed  with  the  nations  among  whom  they  settled, 
although  imagination  baa  loved  to  follow  them  into  inac- 
cessible regions  where  they  await  their  final  restoration. 
But  there  are  no  reliable  facts  which  justify  this  conclusion. 
They  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Christian  converts 
afterward  found  among  the  Nestorians.  They  may  have 
retained  in  the  East,  to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  their  old 
institutions.  But  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  All  is 
vain  conjecture  respecting  their  ultimate  fortunes. 

The  Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  never 
Thejewsat  ^'^^^''^l?  departed  from  their  ancient  faith,  and 
Babylon.  their  monarchs  reigned  in  regular  succession  till 
the  captivity  of  the  femily  of  David.  They  were  not  carried 
to  Babylon  for  one  hundi'ed  and  twenty-three  years  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes,  b.  c.  598. 

During  the  captivity,  the  Jews  still  remained  a  separate 
people,  govei-ned  by  their  own  law  and  religion.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  they  were  rather  colonists  than  captives,  and 
■were  allowed  to  dwell  together  in  considerable  bodies — that 
they  were  not  sold  as  slaves,  and  by  degrees  became  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  wealth.  What  region,  from  time  im- 
memorial, has  not  witnessed  their  thrift  and  their  love  of 
money?    Well  may  a  Jew  say,  as  well  as  a  Greek,  "  Qiim 
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regio  in  terns  nostri  non  plena  lahoris."  Takmg  the  advice 
of  Jeremiah  they  built  houses,  planted  gardens,  and  Bubrait- 
ted  to  their  fate,  even  if  they  bewailed  it  "  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,"  in  such  aad  contrast  to  their  old  mountain  homes. 
They  had  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  no  general  and  grievous  religious  persecutions. 
And  some  of  their  noble  youth,  like  Daniel,  were  treated  with 
great  distinction  during  the  captivity.  Daniel  had  been 
transported  to  Babylon  before  Jerusalem  fell,  as  a 
hostage,  among  others,  of  the  fidelity  of  their  king. 
These  young  men,  from  the  highest  Jewish  families,  were 
educated  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians,  as  Joseph 
had  been  in  Egyptian  wisdom.  They  were  the  equals  of  the 
Chaldean  priests  in  knowledge  of  astronomy,  divination, 
and  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  And  though  these  young 
hostages  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  perhaps 
in  the  royal  palaces,  they  remembered  their  distressed  coun- 
trymen, and  lived  on  the  simplest  fare  It  was  as  an  inter- 
preter of  dreams  that  Daniel  maintained  his  influence  in  the 
Babylonian  court.  Twice  was  he  summoned  hy  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  once  by  Belshazzai  to  interpiet  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  And  under  the  Persian  monarch,  when 
Babylon  fell,  Daniel  became  a  \  izicr,  or  satrap,  with  great 
dignity  and  power. 

When  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  which  Jeremiah  had 
predicted,  came  to  an  end,  the  empire  of  theMedes  andPer- 
aians  was  in  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  under  whose  sway  be 
enjoyed  the  same  favor  and  rank  that  he  did  under  Darins, 
or  any  of  the  Babylonian  princes.  The  miraculous  deliver- 
ance of  this  great  man  from  the  lion's  den,  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  from  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  and  the  unal- 
terable law  of  the  Medes,  resulted  in  a  renewed  exaltation. 
Josephus  ascribes  to  Daniel  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
interesting  characters  in  Jewish  history,  a  great  jiijb™uti/ui 
skill  in  architecture,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  splen-  chnractsr. 
did  mausoleum  at  Ecbatana  is  attributed.  But  Daniel,  with 
all  his   honors,  was  not    corrupted,  and  it  was  probably 
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throiigli  his  influence,  as  a  grand  vizier,  that  the  exiled  Jews 
obtained  from  Cyrus  the  decree  which  restored  them  to  their 
beloved  land. 

The  number  of  the  returned  Jews,  under  Zerabbabel,  a 
Rftnra  of  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  were  forty-two 
the  Jews,  thousaiid  three  hundred  and  sixty  men — a  great 
and  joyful  caravan — but  small  in  number  compared  with 
the  Israelites  who  departed  from  Egypt  with  Moses.  On 
their  arrival  in  their  native  land,  they  were  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  the  common  people  wlio  had  remained. 
They  bore  with  them  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple, 
■which  Cyrus  generously  restored.  They  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  533,  and  immediately  made  prep- 
arations for  the  restoration  of  the  temple;  not  under  those 
circumstances  which  enabled  Solomon  to  concentrate  the 
wealth  of  Western  Asia,  but  under  great  discouragements 
and  the  pressure  of  poverty.  The  temple  was  built  on  the 
old  foundation,  but  was  not  completed  till  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  Hystapes,  b.  c,  515,  and  tlien  without  the  ancient 
splendor. 

It  was  dedicated  with  great  joy  and  magnificence,  but 
Dedicntinn  the  Sacrifice  of  one  hundred  bullocks,  two  hundred 
pie.  rams,  four    hundred   lambs,   and    twelve   goats, 

formed  a  sad  contrast  to  the  hecatombs  which  Solomon 
had  offered, 

Nothing  else  of  importance  marked  the  history  of  the 
dependent,  impoverished,  and  humiliated  Jews,  who  had 
returned  to  the  country  of  their  ancestors  dming  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hyataspes, 

It  was  under  his  successor,  Xeraes,  he  who  commanded 
the  Hellespont  to  be  scourged  —  that  mad,  luxurious,  effem- 
inated monarch,  who  is  called  in  Scripture  Ahasuerus, — that 
Mordecai  figured  in  the  court  of  Persia,  and  Esther  was 
MDrdeoai  exalted  to  the  throne  itself.  It  was  in  the  seventh 
ms,  year  of  hia  reign  that  this  inglorious  king  returned, 

discomfited,  from  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Abandoning 
himself  to  the  pleasures  of  his  harem,  he  marries  the  Jewess 
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maiden,  n-ho  is  the  instrument,  under  Providence,  of  avert- 
ing the  greatest  calamity  ivith  which  tlie  Jews  were 
ever  threatened.  Haman,  a  descendant  of  the  AmaiekjtisU 
kings,  is  the  favorite  minister  and  grand  vizier  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  Offended  with  Mordecai,  his  rival  in 
imperial  favor,  the  consin  of  the  queen,  he  intrigues  for 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Jews  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found,  promising  the  king  ten  thousand  talents 
of  silver  from  the  confiscation  of  Jewish  property,  and 
which  the  king  needed,  impoverished  by  his  unsuccessful 
expedition  into  Greece.  He  thus  obtains  a  decree  from 
Ahasuerus  for  the  general  massacre  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  of  which  Judea  was  one. 
The  Jews  are  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  look  to 
Mordecai,  His  hope  is  based  on  Esther,  the  queen,  who 
might  soften,  by  her  fascinations,  the  heart  of  the  king.  She 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  saving  her  nation  at  the  peril 
of  her  own  life  ^  a  deed  of  not  extraordinary  self-devotion, 
but  requiring  extraordinary  tact.  What  anxiety  must  have 
pressed  the  soul  of  that  Jewish  woman  in  tlie  task  she  un- 
dertook !  What  a  responsibility  on  her  unaided  shoulders? 
But  she  dissembles  her  grief,  her  fear,  her  anxiety,  and 
appears  before  the  king  radiant  in  beauty  and  loveliness. 
The  golden  sceptre  is  extended  to  her  by  her  weak  „  ^  ^  , 
and  cruel  husband,  though  arrayed  in  the  pomp  Esther. 
and  power  of  an  Oriental  monarch,  before  whom  all  bent 
the  knee,  and  to  whom,  even  in  his  folly,  he  appears  as 
demigod.  She  does  not  venture  to  tell  the  king  her  wishes. 
The  stake  is  too  great.  She  merely  invites  him  to  a  grand 
banquet,  with  his  minister  Haman.  Both  king  and  minis- 
ter are  ensnared  by  the  cautious  queen,  and  the  result  is  the 
disgrace  of  Haman,  the  elevation  of  Mordecai,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  fatal  sentence  —  not  a 
perfect  deliverance,  for  the  decree  could  not  be  changed, 
but  the  Jews  werewamed  and  allowed  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  they  slew  seventy-five  thousand  of  their  enemies. 
The   act  of  vengeance  was  followed  by  the  execution  of 
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the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  and  Mordecai  became  the  real  gov- 
ernor of  Persia.  We  see  in  this  story  the  caprice  which 
governed  the  actions,  in  general,  of  Oi-iental  kings,  ^nd 
their  own  slavery  to  their  favorite  wives.  The  charms  of  a 
woman  effect,  for  evil  or  good,  what  conscience,  and  reason, 
and  policy,  and  wisdom  united  can  not  do.  Esther  is  justly 
a  favorite  with  the  Christian  and  Jewish  world  ;  but  Vashti, 
the  proud  queen  who,  with  true  woman's  dignity,  refuses 
to  gi-ace  with  her  presence  the  saturnalia  of  an  intoxicated 
monarch,  is  also  entitled  to  our  este«m,  although  she  paid 
the  penalty  of  disobedience ;  and  the  foolish  edict  which 
the  ting  promulgated,  that  aJl  women  should  implidtly 
obey  their  husbands,  seems  to  indicate  that  unconditional 
obedience  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Persian  women. 

The  reign  of  Artaxcrxee,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  was 
Eetnrn  to  favorable  to  the  Jews,  for  Judea  was  a  province 
j'mund^  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Eira.  Ilia  reign,  b.  c.  458.  a  new  migration  of  Jews  from 

Babylonia  took  place,  headed  by  Ezra,  a  man  of  high  rank 
at  the  Persian  court.  He  was  empowered  to  make  a  collec- 
tion among  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  for  the  adoinment  of 
the  temple,  and  he  came  to  Jerusalem  la^len  with  treas- 
ures. He  was,  however,  affected  by  the  sight  of  a  custom 
which  had  grown  up,  of  intermarriage  of  the  Jews  with 
adjacent  tribes.  He  succeeded  in  causing  the  foreign  wives 
to  be  repudiated,  and  the  old  laws  to  be  enforced  which 
separated  the  Jews  from  all  other  nations.  And  it  ia 
probably  this  stem  law,  which  prevents  the  Jews  from  mar- 
riage with  foreigners,  that  has  preserved  their  nationality, 
in  all  their  wanderings  and  misfortanes,  more  than  any 
other  one  cause. 

A  renewed  commission  granted  to  ITehemiah,  b.  c.  445, 
resulted  in  a  fresh  immigration  of  Jews  to  Palestine,  in 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  the  Samaritan  and  other 
H*h«iifih  nations  made.  Nehemiah  was  cup-bearer  to  the 
Persian  king,  and  devoted  to  the  Persian  interests. 
At  that  time  Persia  had  suffered  a  fatal  blow  at  the  battle 
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of  Cindus,  and  amorg  the  Immili.ating  articles  of  peace  with 
the  Athenian  admiral  was  the  stipulation  that  the  Persians 
Bhciild  not  advance  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  sea. 
Jerusalem  being  at  this  distance,  was  an  important  post  to 
hold,  and  the  Persian  court  saw  the  wisdom  of  intrusting 
its  defense  to  faithful  allies.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  Nehe- 
miah  succeeded,  in  fifty-two  days,  in  restoring  the  old  walls 
and  fortifications ;  the  whole  population,  of  every  rank  and 
order  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  work.  Moreover, 
contributions  for  the  temple  continued  to  flow  into  the 
treasury  of  a  once  opulent,  but  now  impoverished  and 
decimated  people.  After  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  capital  and  the  adornment  of  the  temple,  the  Eebuiiding 
leaders  of  the  nation  turned  their  attention  to  lem. 
the  compilation  of  the  sacred  books  and  the  restoration  of 
religion.  Many  important  literary  works  had  been  lost 
during  their  captivity,  including  the  work  of  Solomon  on 
national  history,  and  the  ancient  book  of  Jasher.  But  the 
books  on  the  law,  the  historical  books,  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings, the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastoa,  and  the  Songs  of 
Solomon,  were  collected  and  copied.  The  law,  revised  and 
corrected,  was  publicly  read  by  Ezra;  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  celebrated  with  considerable  splendor ;  e^vIhi  or 
and  a  renewed  covenant  was  made  by  the  people  »"'"'"'»"»■ 
to  keep  the  law,  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  to  avoid  idolatry, 
and  abstain  from  intermarriage  with  strangers.  The  Jewish 
constitution  was  restored,  and  Wehemiah,  a  Persian  satrap 
in  reality,  lived  in  a  state  of  considerable  magnificence,  en- 
tertaining the  chief  leaders  of  the  nation,  and  refoi-ming  all 
disorders.  Jerusalem  gradually  regained  political  import- 
ance, while  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes,  though  filled  with 
people,  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  idolaters. 

On  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  B.  c.  415,thehistory  of  the  Jews 
becomes  obscure,  and  we  catch  only  scattered  glimpses  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  till  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  b.  c.  175,  when  the  Syrian  monarch  had  ereoted  a 
new  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  empire.     For  more 
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than  two  centuries,  ivlien  the  Greeks  and  Romans  flourished, 
Jewish  history  is  a  blank,  with  here  and  there  obsoutitv  of 
some  scattered  notices  and  traditions  which  Jose-  u^^atiet' 
phus  has  recorded.  The  Jews,  living  in  vassalage  ^'"'""''''■ 
to  the  successors  of  Alexander  during  this  interval,  had  be- 
come animated  by  a  martial  spirit,  and  the  Maceabaio  wars 
elevated  them  into  sufficient  importance  to  become  allies  of 
Rome — the  new  conquering  power,  destined  to  subdue  the 
world.  During  this  period  the  Jewish  character  assumed  the 
bard,  stubborn,  exclusive  cast  which  it  has  ever  since  main- 
tained— an  intense  hostility  to  polytheism  and  all  Gentile 
uiflueiicca.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  took  their  present  shape, 
and  the  Apocryphal  books  came  to  light.  The  sects  of  the 
Jews  arose,  like  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  religious  and 
political  pailies  exhibited  an  unwonted  fierceness  and  intol- 
erance. While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  absorbed  in 
wars,  the  Jews  perfected  their  peculiar  economy,  and  grew 
again  into  political  importance.  The  country,  by  means  of 
irrigation  and  cultivation,  became  populous  and  fertile,  and 
poetry  and  the  arts  regained  their  sway.  The  people  took 
but  little  interest  in  the  political  convulsions  of  neighboring 
nations,  and  devoted  themselves  quietly  to  the  development 
of  their  own  resources.  The  captivity  had  cured  them  of 
war,  of  idolatry,  and  warlike  expeditions. 

During  this  two  hundred  yeai-s  of  obscurity,  but  real 
growth,  unnoticed  and  unknown  by  other  nations,  a  new  cap- 
ital had  arisen  in  Egypt;  Alexandria  became  a  ohscuriv 
great  mart  of  commerce,  and  the  seat  of  revived  ofihl  jew». 
Grecian  learning.  The  sway  of  the  Ptolemaic  kings,  Gre- 
cian in  origin,  was  favorable  to  letters,  and  to  aits.  The 
Jews  settled  in  their  magnificent  city,  translated  their  Scrip- 
tures into  Greek,  and  cultivated  the  Greek  philosophy. 

Meanwhile  the  intei-nal  government  of  the  Jews  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  high  priests — the  Persian  governors  exercis- 
ing only  a  general  superintendence.  At  length  the  country, 
once  again  favored,  was  subjected  to  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander,    After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  the  conqueror  advanced  to 
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Gaza,  and  totally  destroyed  it.  He  then  approached  Jerusar 
lem,  in  fuaity  to  Persia.  The  high  priost  made  no  resiat- 
anct,  but  went  forth  in  his  pontifical  robes,  followed  by 
the  people  in  white  garments,  to  meet  the  Tbe  sBcend 
mighty  waiTior,  Alexander,  probably  encouraged  hisii  pciesu. 
by  the  prophesies  of  Daniel,  as  explained  by  the  high  priest, 
did  no  harm  to  the  city  or  nation,  but  offered  gifts,  and,  as 
tradition  asserts,  even  worshiped  the  God  of  the  Jews.  On 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  Judea  came  into  the  possession  of 
Laomedon,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  b,  o.  321.  On 
his  defeat  by  Ptolemy,  another  general,  to  whom  Egypt  had 
fallen  as  his  share,  one  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  carried 
captive  to  Alexandria,  where  they  settled  and  learned  the 
Greek  language.  The  country  continued  to  be  convulsed 
by  the  wars  between  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and  fell  into 
the  hands,  alternately,  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings — 
Buocessoi's  of  the  generals  of  the  great  conqueror. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Syro-Grecian  kingdom  by 
Seleuous,  Antioch,  the  capital,  became  a  great  city,  and  the 
rival  of  Alexandria.  Syria,  no  longer  a  satrapy  of  Persia, 
became  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  Judea  became  a  prey  to 
the  armies  of  this  ambitious  State  in  its  warfare  with  Egypt, 
and  was  alternately  the  vassal  of  each — Syi-ia  and  Egypt, 
Under  the  government  of  the  first  three  Ptolemies — those 
enlightened  and  magnificent  princes,  Soter,  Philadelphus, 
and  Evergetes,  the  Jews  were  protected,  both  at  persecation 
home  and  in  Alexandria,  and  their  country  enjoy-  by'A^tjo"h- 
ed  peace  and  prosperity,  until  the  ambition  of  An-  "*■ 
tiochus  the  Great  again  plunged  the  nation  in  difficulties. 
He  had  seized  Judea,  which  was  then  a  province  of  the 
Egyptian  tings,  but  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Phllopator, 
This  monarch  made  sumptuous  presents  to  the  temple,  and, 
even  ventnred  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  high  priest.  Although  filled  with  fear  in  view  of  the 
tumult  which  this  act  provoked,  he  henceforth  hated  and 
persecuted  the  Jews.  TTnder  his  successor,  Judea  was  again 
invaded  by  Autiochos,  and  again  was  Jerusalem  wrested 
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from  his  grasp  by  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general.  Defeated, 
however,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  the  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antiochus,  who  was  regarded  as  a  deliverer. 
And  it  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  until, 
with  Jerusalem,  it  suffered  calamities  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  inflicted  by  the  Babylonians. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace,  with  any  satisfaction,  the  internal 
government  of  the  Jews  during  the  two  hundred  years  when 
the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  priests — this 
'Therpienof  period  marked  by  the  wars  between  Syria  and 
ftitsii.  Egypt,   or  rather  between  the  successors  of  the 

generals  of  Alexander,  The  government  of  the  high  priests 
at  Jerusalem  was  not  exempt  from  those  disgraceful  out- 
rages which  occasionally  have  marked  all  the  governments  of 
the  world — whether  in  the  hands  of  kings,  or  in  an  oligarchy 
of  nobles  and  priests,  INehemiah  had  expelled  from  Jerusa- 
lem, Manasseh,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Eliashib 
in  the  high  priesthood,  on  account  of  his  unlawful  marriage 
with  a  stranger.  Manasseh,  invited  to  Samaria  by  the  father 
of  the  woman  he  had  married,  became  high  priest  of  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  schism, 
between  the  two  nations.  Before  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, while  the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  a 
high  priest  by  the  name  of  John  murdered  his  brother  Jesu.'i 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  which  crime  was  pun- 
ished by  the  Persian  governor,  by  a  heavy  fine  imposed  upon 
Their  the  whole  nation.     Jaddua  was  the  high  priest  in 

taigna.  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  by  his  dignity  and  tact 

won  over  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Onias  succeeded  Jaddua, 
and  ruled  for  twenty-one  years,  and  ho  was  Buccccded 
by  Simon  the  Just,  a  pontiff  on  whose  administration 
Jewish  tradition  dwells  with  delight.  Simon  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  uncles,  Eleazar  and  Manasseh,  and  they  by 
Onias  II.,  son  of  Simon,  through  whose  misconduct,  or  indo- 
lence, in  omitting  the  customary  tribute  to  the  Egyptian 
king,  came  near  involving  the  country  in  fresh  calamities — 
.,  however,  by  his  nephew  Joseph,  who  pacified  the 
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Egyptian  court,  and  obtained  the  former  generalship  of  the 
revenues  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Phcenicia,  which  lie  enjoyed 
to  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Onias  IL  was  sncceeded 
by  his  son  Simon,  under  whose  pontificate  the  Egyptian 
monarch  was  prevented  fi'Om  entering  the  temple,  and  he  by 
Onias  III.,  under  whose  rule  a  feud  took  place  with  the  sons 
of  Joseph,  disgraced  by  murders,  which  called  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  Syrian  king,  who  then  possessed  Judea. 
Joshua,  or  Jaaon,  by  bribery,  obtained  the  pontificate,  but  he 
allowed  the  temple  worship  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  was  even 
alienated  from  the  Jewish  faith  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
Syrian  court.  He  was  outbidden  in  his  high  office  by  Onias, 
his  brother,  who  was  disgraced  by  savage  passions,  and  who 
robbed  the  temple  of  its  golden  vessels.  The  people,  indig- 
nant, rose  in  a  tumult,  and  slew  his  brother,  LysimachuB, 
Meanwhile,  Jason,  the  dispossessed  high  priest,  recovered  his 
authority,  and  shut  up  Onias,  or  Menelaus,  as  he  called 
himself,  in  a  castle.  This  was  interpreted  by  Antiochus  as 
an  insurrection,  and  he  visited  on  Jerusalem  a  ter-  p  ,„ 
rible  penalty — slaughtering  forty  thousand  of  the  t™"ii'»- 
people,  and  seizing  as  many  more  for  slaves.  He  then  abol- 
ished the  temple  services,  seized  all  the  sacred  vessels,  collect- 
ed spoil  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  hundred  talents,  defiled  the 
altar  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  and  suppressed  every  sign  of 
Jewish  independence.  He  meditated  the  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  religion,  dismantled  the  capitol,  j^.^^  ^^ 
harassed  the  country  people,  and  inflicted  unprece-  '''« ■^™'- 
dented  barbarities.  The  temple  itself  was  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter Olympius,  and  the  reluctant  and  miserable  Jews  were 
forced  to  join  In  all  the  rites  of  pagan  worship,  including  the 
bacchanalia,  which  mocked  the  virtue  of  the  older  Bomans, 
From  this  degradation  and  slavery  the  Jews  were  rescued 
by  a  line  of  heroes  whom  God  raised  up — the  Asmoneans,  or 
Maccabees.  The  head  of  this  heroic  family  was  .^.^^^J^ 
Mattathias,  a  man  of  priestly  origin,  living  in  the  ^"^^ 
town  of  Modin,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea — an  old  man 
of  wealth  and  influence  who  refused  to  depart  from  the  faith 
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of  hia  fathers,  while  most  of  the  nation  ha<3  relapsed  into  the 
pagauism  of  the  Greeks.  He  slow  with  his  own  hand  an 
apostate  Jew,  who  oifered  sacrifice  to  a  pagan  deity,  and 
then  killed  the  royal  commissioner,  Apelles,  whom  Antiochua 
had  sent  to  enforce  his  edicts.  The  heroic  old  man,  who 
resembled  William  Tell,  in  his  mission  and  charac- 

MaltaUilaa.  ,  ,  ,  '  ,         -,  _  , 

ter,  summoned  Ins  oonntrymen,  who  adhered  to  the 
old  faith,  and  intrenched  himself  in  the  monntains,  and 
headed  a  vigorous  revolt  against  the  Syrian  power,  even 
fighting  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  ranks  of  the  insurrection- 
ists were  gradually  filled  with  those  who  were  still  zealous 
for  the  law,  or  inspired  with  patriotic  desires  for  independ- 
ence, llattathias  was  prospered,  making  successful  raids 
g,j  from  his  mountain  fastnesses,  destroying  heathen 

auccessea.  altars,  and  punishing  apostate  Jews.  Two  sects 
joined  his  standard  with  peculiar  ardor— the  Zadikim,  who 
observed  the  written  law  of  Moses,  from  whom  the  Sadducees 
of  later  times  sprang,  and  the  more  zealous  and  austere 
Chasidim,  who  added  to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
from  whom  the  Pharisees  came. 

Old -men  are  ill  suited  to  conduct  military  expeditions 
when  great  fatigue  and  privation  are  required,  and  the  aged 
Mattathias  sank  under  the  weight  which  he  had  so  nobly 
supported,  and  bequeathed  his  power  to  Jadae.  the  most  val- 
iant of  his  sons. 

This  remarkable  man,  scarcely  inferior  to  Joshua  and  Da- 
Hi<  Bon  ^'^  ^°  military  genius  and  heroic  qualities,  added 
Jniius.  pi-udence  and  discretion  to  personal  bravery. 
When  liis  followers  had  gained  experience  and  courage  by 
s  gallant  adventnres,  he  led  them  openly  against  his 
The  governor  of  Samaria,  Apollonius,  was  the  first 
whom  he  encountered,  and  whom  he  rented  and  slew. 
Seron,  the  deputy  governor  of  Crolcsyria,  sought  to  redeem 
the  disgrace  of  the  Syi-ian  arms  ;  but  he  also  was  defeated 
at  the  pass  of  Bethoron.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Philip,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  Antiochus  then  sent  a  strong 
force  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  seven  thousand  horse  to 
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Bubdue  the  insurgents,  under  the  commaml  of  Ptolemy 
Macron.  Judas,  to  resist  these  forces,  had  six  thousand 
men ;  but  he  relied  on  the  God  of  Israel,  as  his  fatliers  had 
done  in  the  early  ages  of  Jewish  history,  and  in  a  sudden 
attack  he  totally  routed  a  large  detachment  of  the  Hij,]i,i.oi, 
main  army,  under  Gorgias,  and  spoiled  their  camp.  '^^^'^'■ 
He  then  defeated  another  force  heyond  the  Jordan,  and  the 
general  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave,  to  Antioch.  Thna 
closed  a  tiiumphant  campaign. 

The  nest  year,  Lysias,  the  lieutenant-general  of  Anti- 
ochus,  invaded  Judea  with  a  large  force  of  sixty-five  thou- 
sand men.  Judas  met  it  with  ten  thousand,  and  gained  a 
brilliant  victory,  which  proved  decisive,  and  which  Syrin  in- 
led  to  the  re-estahliahment  of  the  Jewish  power  at  *siiue. 
Jerusalem.  Judas  fortified  the  city  and  the  temple,  and  as- 
Bumed  the  offensive,  and  recovered,  one  after  another,  the 
cities  which  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Syria.  In  the 
mean  time,  Antiochus,  the  bitterest  enemy  which  the  Jews 
ever  had,  died  miserably  in  Persia — the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Syrian  kings. 

On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Enpater,  Lysias  again 
attempted  the  subjugation  of  Judea,  This  time  Aniihemn- 
he  advanced  ■with  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  fnv.ieiua. 
twenty  thousand  horse,  and  thiity-two  elephants.  But  this 
large  force  wasted  away  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Jeru- 
salem, harassed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Maccabees,  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  full  liberty  of  worship 
was  granted  to  the  Jews,  with  permission  to  be  ruled  by 
their  own  laws. 

Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  had 
heen  detained  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  in  consequence 
of  which  Antiochus  Eupater  had  usurped  his  Ccntinuwi 
throne.  Escaping  from  Rome,  he  overpowered  b-twcen 
his  enemies  and  recovered  his  kingdom.  But  he  Paiesuna. 
was  even  more  hostile  to  the  Jews  than  his  predecessor,  and 
succeeded  in  imposing  a  high  priest  on  the  nation  friendly 
to  his  interests.    His  cruelties  and  crimes  once  more  aroused 
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tlie  Jews  to  resistance,  and  Juilas  gained  anotlier  decisive 
victory,  and  Nicanor,  the  Syrian  general,  was  slain, 

Judas  tlien  adopted  a  policy  which  was  pregnant  wltK 
ThB  jtws  important  consequences.  He  formed  a  league 
lili^Dcewuh'  ^'^^  ^^^  Romans,  then  bent  on  the  conquest  of 
iiie  itiHiiMg.  the  East.  The  Roman  senate  readily  entered  into 
a  coalition  with  the  weaker  State,  in  accordance  with  its  uni- 
foi-m  custom  of  protecting  those  whom  they  ultimately  ab- 
sorbed iu  their  vast  empire:  but  scarcely  was  the  treaty 
ratified  when  the  gallant  Judas  died,  leaving  the  defense  of 
his  country  to  his  brothers,  B.  c.  161. 

Jonathan,  on  whom  the  leadership  fell,  found  the  forces 
Joneihan  under  his  control  disheartened  by  the  tyi'anny  of 
wsaier'™  ^^^  ^'s'^  priest,  Alcimus,  whom  the  nation  bad 
juden.  accepted.    Leagued  with  Baccbides,  the   Syrian 

general,  the  high  priest  had  every  thing  hia  own  way,  until 
Jonathan,  emerging  from  his  retreat,  delivered  his  country- 
men once  again,  and  another  peace  was  made.  Several 
years  then  passed  in  tranquillity,  Jonathan  being  master  of 
Judea.  A  revolution  in  Syria  added  to  his  power,  and  his 
brother  Simon  was  made  captain-general  of  all  the  country 
from  Tyre  to  Egypt.  Jonathan,  unfortunately,  was  taken 
in  siege,  and  the  leadership  of  the  nation  devolved  upon 
Simon,  the  last  of  this  hei-oic  family.  He  ruled  with  great 
wisdom,  consolidated  his  power,  strengthened  his  alliance 
with  Rome,  repaired  Jerusalem,  and  restored  the  peace  of 
the  country.  He  was,  on  a  present  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
gold  to  the  Romans,  decreed  to  be  prince  of  Judea,  and  taken 
under  the  protection  of  his  powerful  ally.  But 
the  peace  with  Syria,  from  the  new  complications 
to  which  that  kingdom  was  subjected  from  rival  aspirants 
to  the  throne,  was  broken  in  the  old  age  of  Simon,  and  he 
was  treacherously  murdered,  with  his  oldest  son,  Judas,  at 
a  banquet  in  Jerusalem.  The  youngest  sou,  John  Hyr- 
jnhnHyrcs-  cauHs,  inherited  the  vigor  of  his  family,  and  was 
iiriunj.  "  declared  high  priest,  and  sought  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  his  father  and  brother.    Still,   a  Syrian  ar:ay 
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overran  the  country,  and  John  Hyrcanus,  shut  up  in  Jeru- 
salem, was  I'educed  to  great  extremities.  A  peace  was 
finally  made  between  him  and  the  Syrian  monarch,  Anti- 
ochns,  by  which  Judea  submitted  to  vassalage  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  An  unfortunate  expedition  of  Antiochus  into 
Pai-thia  enabled  Hyrcanus  once  again  to  throw  off  the  Syi^ 
ian  yoke,  and  Judea  regained  its  independence,  which  it 
maintained  until  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  Roman 
power.  Hyrcanus  was  prospered  in  bia  reign,  and  destroyed 
the  rival  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  while  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  resumed  its  ancient  dignity  and  splendor. 

At  this  period  the  Jews,  who  had  settled  in  Alexandria, 
devoted  themselves  to  literature  and  philosophy  in  that  lib- 
eral and  elegant  city,  and  were  allowed  liberty  The  Jews  in 
of  worship.  But  they  became  entangled  in  the  *'''*'""^'»- 
maaes  of  Grecian  speculation,  and  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
Bpii'it,  By  compliance  with  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
Greeks,  they  reached  great  honors  and  distinction,  and 
even  high  posts  in  the  army. 

Hyrcanus,  supreme  in  Judea,  now  reduced  Samaria  and 
Idumea,  and  was  only  troubled  by  the  conflicting  paities  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  whose  quarrels  agitated  the  State. 
He  joined  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  who  asserted  The  toie  or 
free  will,  and  denied  the  more  orthodox  doc-  nus. 
trines  of  the  Pharisees,  a  kind  of  epicureans,  opposed  to  se- 
verities and  the  authority  of  traditions.  It  is  one  proof  of 
the  advance  of  the  Hebrew  mind  over  the  simplicity  of  former 
ages,  that  the  State  could  be  agitated  by  theological  and  plii- 
losophical  questions,  like  the  States  of  Greece  io  their  high- 
est development. 

Hyrcanus  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ariatobulus,  b,  c.  106.  His  brief  and  sacccoded 
inglorious  reign  was  disgraced  by  his  starving  to  ''*'  *■'*  *""■ 
death  his  mother  in  a  dungeon,  and  imprisoning  his  three 
brothers,  and  assassinating  a  fourth,  Antigonus,  who  was  a 
victorious  general.  This  prince  died  in  an  agony  of  remorse 
and  horror  on  the  spot  where  his  brother  was  assassinated. 
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Alexander  Jaiinaus  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Asmo- 
iieaii  princes,  who  possessed  the  whole  region  of  Palestine, 
except  the  pai-t  of  Ptolemiiis,  and  the  city  of  Gaza.  In  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  former  he  was  signally  defeated,  and 
came  near  losing  his  throne.  He  was  more  successful  in  his 
attack  on  Gaza,  which  finally  surrendered,  after  Alexander 
Lad  incurred  immense  losses. 

While  this  priest-king  was  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Tah- 
emacles,  a  meeting,  incited  by  the  Pharisaic  party,  broke 
out,  which  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  people. 
While  invading  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  re- 
bellion was  renewed,  and  the  nation,  for  sly  yeara,  suffered 
all  the  evils  of  civil  war.  Routed  In  a  battle  with  the  Syrian 
monarch,  whose  aid  the  insurgents  had  invoked,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains ;  but  recovering  hia  authority, 
Tnrbniont  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men, — which  shows 
Alexander,  the  powcr  of  Judea  at  this  period, — he  marched 
upon  Jerusalem,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  vengeance,  eight  hun- 
dred men  being  publicly  crucified,  and  eight  thousand  more 
forced  to  abandon  the  city.  Under  his  iron  sway,  the  coun- 
try recovered  its  political  importance,  for  his  kingdom  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  Palestine.  He  died,  after  a 
turbulent  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  B.  c,  77,  invoking  his 
queen  to  throw  herself  into  the  anus  of  the  Pharisaic  party, 
which  advice  she  followed,  as  it  was  the  most  powerful  and 
popular. 

The  high  priesthood  de\ohed  on  hia  eldest  son,  Hyreanus 
QnoenAki-  H-,  wlulc  the  rems  ot  government  were  held  by 
""  his  queen,  Alexandra.    She  reigned  vigorously  and 

prosperously  for  nine  yeii'f,  punishing  the  murderers  of  the 
eight  hundred  Pharisees  who  had  been  executed. 

Hyreanus  was  not  equal  to  his  task  amid  the  bitterness  of 
party  strife.  His  brother  Aristobulus,  belonging  to  the 
party  of  the  Saddueees,  and  who  had  taken  Damascus,  was 
popular  with  the  people,  and  compelled  his  elder  brother  to 
abdicate  in  his  favor,  and  an  end  came  to  Pharisaic  rule. 

But  now  another  family  appears  upon  the  stage,  which 
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ultimately  wrested  the  cvowii  from  the  Asinodean  princes. 
Antipater,  a  noble  Idumean,  ivas  the  chief  minister  The  iiiama- 
of  the  feeble  Hyrcanus,  lie  incited,  from  motives  '"'*"""J'' 
of  ambition,  the  deposed  prince  to  reassert  his  rights,  and 
influenced  by  his  counsels,  he  fled  to  Aretas,  the  king  of 
Ai-abia,  whose  capital,  Petra,  had  become  a  great  commer- 
cial emporium.  Aretas,  Antipater,  and  Hyrcanus,  marched 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  against  Aristobulus,  who 
was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Jerusalem. 

At  this  time  Pompey  was  pursuing  his  career  of  conquests 
in  the  East,  and  both  parties  invoked  his  interference,  and  both 
offered  enoi-mous  bribes.  This  powerful  Roman  was  then  at 
Damascus,  receiving  the  homage  and  tribute  of  ah  partiss 
Oriental  kings.  The  Egyptian  monarch  sent  as  a  a"j''^f'pom. 
present  a  crown  worth  four  thousand  pieces  of  '"'^* 
gold.  Aristobulus,  in  command  of  the  riches  of  the  temple, 
Bent  a  golden  vine  worth  five  hundred  talents.  Pompey,  in- 
tent on  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  made  no  decision;  but,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  his  object,  assumed  a  tone  of  haughtiness 
irreconcilable  with  the  independence  of  Judea.  Aristobulus, 
patriotic  yet  Tacillating, — "  too  high-minded  to  yield,  too 
weak  to  resist," — fled  to  Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  resistance. 

Pompey  approached  the  capital,  weakened  by  those  ever- 
lasting divisions  to  which  the  latter  Jews  were  jpmsiiem 
subjected  by  the  zeal  of  their  religious  disputes,  '■^^i'^o! "" 
The  city  fell,  after  a  brave  defense  of  three  months,  ^'"i*J'- 
and  might  not  have  fallen  had  the  Jews  been  willing  to  abate 
from  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  during  which  the 
Romans  prepared  for  assault.  Pompey  demolished  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city,  and  exacted  tribute,  but  spared  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  which  he  profaned  by  his  heathen 
presence.  He  nominated  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood,  but 
withheld  the  royal  diadem,  and  limited  the  dominions  of 
Hyrcanus  to  Judea.  He  took  Aristobulus  to  Rome  to  grace 
his  triumph. 

But  he  contrived  to  escape,  and,  with  his  son  Alexander, 
again  renewed  the  civil  strife ;  bat  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
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ag<ain  sent  as  a  captive  to  the  "  eternal  city."  Gabinius, 
KenRingua-  the  Iioman  general — for  Ilyrcaniis  had  invoked 
guvernmeiiL  the  aid  of  the  Romans- — now  deprived  the  high 
priest  of  the  royal  authority,  and  reorganized  the  wliole 
government  of  Judea ;  establishing  five  independent  San- 
hedrims in  tlie  principal  cities,  after  the  form  of  the  great 
Sanhedrim,  which  had  existed  since  the  captivity.  Tlua 
form  lasted  until  Julius  Caesar  reinvested  Hyrcanus  with 
the  supreme  dignity. 

Jerusalem  was  now  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Iioman 
Jerusiiam  generals  who  I'eally  governed  the  country.  Cras- 
Stumanleo^  BUS  plundered  all  that  Pompey  spared.  He  took 
^^'■'  from  the  temple  ten  thousand  talents — about  ten 

million  dollars  when  gold  and  silver  had  vastly  greater  value 
than  in  our  times.  These  vast  sums  had  been  accumulated 
from  the  contributions  of  Jews  scattered  over  the  world — 
some  of  whom  were  immensely  wealthy. 

Aristobulus  and  his  son  Alexander  were  assassinated 
during  the  great  civil  war  between  the  partisans  of  Ca- 
Hei'od  eoT-  gar  and  Pompey.  After  the  fall  of  the  latter, 
iiee.  Ceesar  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in   the   high  priest- 

hood, and  allowed  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
But  Antipater,  presuming  on  the  incapacity  of  Hyrcanus,  re- 
newed his  ambitious  intrigues,  and  contrived  to  make  his  son, 
Phasael,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  a  second  son, 
governor  of  Galilee, 

Herod  developed  great  talents,  and  waited  for  his  time. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi  Herod  made  acceptable  ofter- 
ings  to  the  conquering  party,  and  received  the  crown  of 
Judca,  which  had  been  recently  ravaged  by  the  Parthians, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Aiitigonas,  the  surviving  son  of 
KeoeivtsthB  Aristobulus.  By  his  marriage  with  Mariamnc,  of 
den.  the  royal  line  of  the  Asmoneans,  he  cenieiited  the 

power  he  had  won  by  the  sword  and  the  favor  of  Rome.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of  Palestine.  He 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  was  guilty  of  great  crimes,  having 
caused  the  death  of  the  aged  Hyrcanus,  and  the  imprison- 
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meiit  and  execution  of  his  wife  on  a  foul  sHspioioii.  lie  paid 
the  same  court  to  Augustus  that  he  did  to  Antony,  and  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  The  iast  of  the 
line  of  the  Asmonseana  had  perished  on  the  scalTold,  beautiful, 
innocent,  and  proud,  the  object  of  a  boundless  passion  to  a 
tyraot  who  sacrificed  her  to  a  alill  greater  one — suspicion.  Al- 
ternating between  his  love  and  resentment,  Herod  sank  into  a 
violent  fit  of  remorse,  for  he  had  more  or  less  concern  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  father,  the  grandfather,  the  brother,  and  the  uncle 
of  his  beautiful  and  imperious  wife.  At  all  times,  even  amid 
the  glories  of  his  palace,  he  was  haunted  with  the  image  of  the 
wife  he  had  destroyed,  and  loved  with  passionate  ^^^  ^ 
ardor.  He  burst  forth  in  tears,  he  tried  every  tyrannicaiiy. 
diversion,  banquets  and  revels,  solitude  and  labor — still  the 
murdered  Maiiamne  is  ever  present  to  hie  excited  imagination. 
He  settles  down  in  a  fixed  and  indelible  gloom,  and  Ms  stem 
nature  sought  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  His  public  administra- 
tion was,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  country,  although  he  introduced  the  games  and  the 
theatres  in  which  the  Romans  sought  their  greatest  pleasures. 
For  these  innovations  he  was  exposed  to  incessant  dangers  ; 
but  he  sunnounted  them  all  by  his  vigilance  and  energy.  He 
rebuilt  Samaria,  and  erected  palaces.  But  his  great-  ri,  misfrs- 
est  work  was  the  building  of  Cieaarea — a  city  of  ^^'  ""^^ 
palaces  and  theatres.  His  policy  of  reducing  Judea  to  a  mere 
province  of  Rome  w^  not  pleasing  to  his  subjects,  and  he 
was  suspected  of  a  design  of  heathenizing  the  nation. 
Keither  his  munificence  nor  severities  could  suppress  the 
murmurs  of  an  indignant  people.  The  undisguised  hostility 
of  the  nation  prompted  him  to  an  act  of  policy  by  which  he 
hoped  to  conciliate  it  forever.  The  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Jews  was  their  temple.  This  Herod  determined  to  rebuild 
with  extraordinary  splendor,  ho  as  to  approach  its  magnifi- 
cence in  the  time  of  Solomon,  He  removed  the  old  struc- 
ture, dilapidated  by  the  sieges,  and  violence,  and  wear  of 
five  hmidi-ed  yeaiB;  and  the  new  edifice  gi'adiially  arose, 
glittering  with  gold,  and  imposing  with  marble  pinnacles. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  his  magnificent'  public  works,  whether  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  his  people,  or  his' own  vanity — in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  develop  the  resources'  of  the  countiy  over 
which  he  ruled  by  the  favor  of  Rome — in  spite  of  his  talents 
and  energies — one  of  the  most  able  of  the  monarchs  who 
The  hjitred  had  Bat  On  the  throne  of  Judea,-he  was  obnoxions 
waihsid.  to  his  suhjeclB  for  his  cruelties,  and  his  sympathy 
with  paganism,  and  he  was  visited  in  his  latter  days  by  a 
terrible  disorder  which  racked  his  body  with  pain,  and  in- 
flamed his  soul  with  suspicions,  while  his  court  was  distracted 
with  cabals  fi-om  his  own  family,  which  poisoned  his  life,  and 
led  him  to  perpetrate  unnatural  cruelties.  He  had  already 
executed  two  favorite  sons,  by  Mariamne  whom  he  loved,  all 
from  court  intrignes  and  jealousy,  and  he  then  executed  hia 
son  and  heir,  by  Doris,  his  fii'st  wife,  whom  he  had  divoi-ced 
to  marry  Mariamne,  and  under  circumstances  so  cruel  that 
Augustus  remarked  that  he  had  rather  be  one  of  his  swine 
than  one  of  hia  sons.  Among  other  atrocities,  he  had  ordered 
the  massacre  of  the  Innocents  to  prevent  any  one  to  be  bom 
"  as  king  of  the  Jews."  His  last  act  was  to  give  the  fatal 
mandate  for  the  execution  of  his  son  Antipater, 
whom  he  hoped  to  make  his  heir,  and  then  almost 
immediately  expired  in  agonies,  detested  by  the  nation,  and 
leaving  a  name  as  infamous  as  that  of  Ahab,  b.  a  4. 

Herod  had  married  ten  wives,  and  left  a  numerous  family. 
By  his  will,  he  designated  the  sons  of  Malthace,  bis  sixth 
wife,  and  a  Samaritan,  as  his  successors.  These  were  Arche- 
Hiakingdom  Ifus,  Antipas,  and  Olympiae.  The  first  inherited 
omong  his  Idumea,  Samaria,  and  Judea  ;  to  the  second  were 
"'"'^  assigned  Galilee  and  Persea,     Arehelaus  at  once 

assumed  tho  government  at  Jerusalem ;  and  after  he  had 
given  his  father  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  the  people  a 
funeral  banquet,  he  entered  the  temple,  seated  himself  on  a 
golden  throne,  and  made,  as  is  usual  with,  monarchs,  a  con- 
ciliatory speech,  promising  reform  and  alleviations  from  taxes 
and  oppression.  But  even  this  did  not  prevent  one  of  those 
disgraceful  seditions  which  have  ever  marked  the  people  of 
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JcrusalcTO,  in  which  three  thousand  were  slain,  caused  by  re- 
ligious animosities.  After  quelling  the  tumult  by  the  mili- 
tary, lie  set  out  for  Rome,  to  secure  his  confirmation  to  the 
throne.  Ho  encountered  opposition  from  various  inttigues 
by  Lis  own  family,  and  the  caprice  of  the  emperor.  His 
younger  brother,  Antipas,  also  went  to  Rome  to  ^''^^"'"''"^ 
support  his  claim  to  the  throne  by  virtue  of  a  princes, 
fonner  will.  While  the  cause  of  the  royal  litigants  was 
being  settled  in  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  civilized  world, 
new  disturbances  broke  out  in  Judea,  caused  by  the  rapaci- 
ties of  Sabinus,  the  lioraan  procurator  of  Syria.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  anai-chy,  and  adventurers  flocked 
from  ail  quarters  to  assert  their  claims  in  a  nation  that  ar- 
dently looked  forward  to  national  independence,  or  the  rise 
of  some  conqueror  who  should  restore  the  predicted  glory  of 
the  land  now  rent  with  civil  feuds,  and  stwned  with  fratri- 
cidal blood.  Varus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  attempted  to  restore 
order,  and  crucified  some  two  thousand  ringleaders  of  the 
tumults.  Five  hundred  Jews  went  to  Rome  to  petition  for 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  constitution,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  kingiy  rule. 

At  length  the  imperial  edict  confirmed  the  will  of  Herod, 
and  Archelauswas  appointM  to  the  sovereignty  of  ThaEomMs 
Jerusalem,  Idnmea,  and  Samaria,  under  the  title  of  S'm  „"  h^"^ 
ethnarch;  Herod  Antipas  obtained  Galilee  and  °^- 
Periea;  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  made  tetrarch  of  Iluriea.  Archelaus  governed  his 
dominions  with  such  injustice  and  cruelty,  that  he  was  de- 
posed by  the  emperor,  and  Judea  became  a  Roman  province. 
The  sceptre  departed  finally  from  the  family  of  David,  of  the 
AsmouEeaos,  and  of  Herod,  and  the  kingdom  sank  into  a 
district  dependent  on  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  though  admin- 
istered by  a  Roman  governor. 
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TilE   BOMAN   GOTEENOE3. 


The  history  of  the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Ilerod  is  marked 
by  the  greatest  event  in  human  annais.  In  four  years  after 
he  expired  in  agonies  of  pain  and  remorse,  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  whose  teachings  have  changed  the  whole 
condition  of  the  world,  and  will  continue  to  change  all  insti- 
Birthof  tutions  and  governments  until  the  seed  of  the 
cbrisi.  woman  shall  have  eompletely  triumphed  over  al! 

the  wiles  of  the  serpent.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  upon 
the  life  or  naission  of  the  Saviour,  or  the  feeble  beginnings  of 
the  early  and  persecuted  Church  which  he  founded,  and  which 
is  destined  to  go  on  from  conquering  to  conquer.  We  re- 
turn to  the  more  direct  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  until 
their  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  Titus,  and  their  politieai 
existence  was  annihilated. 

They  were  now  to  be  ruled  by  Roman  governors — or  by 
mere  vassal  kings  whom  the  Romans  tolerated  and  protected. 
The  firet  of  these  rulers  was  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus — a  man  of 
consular  rank,  who,  as  proconsul  of  Syria,  was  responsible 
for  the  government  of  Judea,  which  was  intrusted  to  Copo- 
nius.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Ambivius,  and  he  again 
Thenikof  by  Anmus  Rufus.  A  rapid  succession  of  gov- 
ernora.  eruors  took  place  till  Tiberius  appointed  Valerius 

Gratus,  who  was  kept  in  power  eleven  years,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  rapid  succession  of  rnlers  increased  the  oppi'ession 
of  the  people,  since  every  new  governor  sought  to  be  en- 
riched, Tiberius  was  a  tyrant,  but  a  wise  emperor,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman  world  were  never  better  administered 
than  during  his  reign.     These  provincial  governors,  like  the 
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Heroclian  kings,  appointed  and  i-emoved  the  high  priests,  and 
left  the  internal  management  of  the  city  of  Jernsalem  to  them. 
They  generally  resided  themselves  at  Ctesarea,  to  avoid  the 
disputes  of  the  Jewish  sects,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people. 

Pontius  Pilate  succeeded  Gratus  a.  i>.  2Y, — under  whose 
memorable  rule  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  and  slain — a  man 
cruel,  stern,  and  reckless  of  human  life,  but  regard-  p„n„„, 
ful  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  province,  i""""*- 
He  sought  to  ti'ansfer  the  innocent  criminal  to  the  tribunal 
of  Herod,  to  whose  jurisdiction  he  belonged  as  a  Galilean, 
Tout  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  people,  and  left  him. 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

The  vigilant  jealousy  of  popular  commotion,  and  the  reck- 
less disregard  of  human  life,  led  to  the  recall  of  Filate ;  but 
during  the  forty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Herod,  his  sons  had  quietly  reigned  over  their  respective 
provinces.  Antipas  at  Sepphoris,  the  capital  of  Galilee,  and 
Philip  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  latter  prince  was  humane 
and  juat,  and  died  without  issue,  and  his  territorry  was  an- 
nexed to  Syria. 

Herod  Antipas  was  a  different  man.  He  seduced  and 
married  his  niece  Ilerodiaa,  wife  of  Herod  Philip,  daughter  of 
Aristobolua,  and  granddaughter  of  Mariamne,  whom  Herod 
the  Great  had  sacrificed  in  jealousy — the  last  scion  of  the  As- 
monaian  princes.  It  was  for  her  that  John  the  Baptist  was  put 
to  death.  But  this  marriage  proved  unfortunate,  jj^,.^  ^„ 
since  it  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  Aretaa,  king  "p"- 
of  Arabia,  father  of  his  first  and  repudiated  wife.  He  ended 
bis  days  in  exile  at  Lyons,  having  provoked  the  jealousy  or 
enmity  of  Caligula,  the  Roman  emperor,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Herod  Agrippa,  the  brother  of  Herodias,  and  con- 
sequently, a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne,  The 
Herodian  family,  of  Idumean  origin,  never  was  free  from 
disgraceful  quarrels  and  jealousies  and  rivalries. 

The  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas  were  transferred  to 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  had  already  obtained  from  Caligula  the 
tetrarchate  of  Itursea,  on  the  death  of  Philip,  with  the  title 
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of  king.  The  fortunes  of  this  prince,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  Asmotiteane  aod  the  Herodians,  surpassed 
iierod  '"^  i-omance  and  vicissitude  any  recorded  of  Eastern 

Jgriiipa.  princes  ;  alternately  a  fugitive  and  a  favorite,  a  vaga- 
hond  and  a  courtier,  a  pauper  and  a  spendthrift — according  to 
the  varied  hatred  and  favor  of  the  imperial  family  at  Rome. 
He  had  the  good  luck  to  be  a  friend  of  Caligula  before  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Ronaan 
world,  he  took  his  friend  from  prison  and  disgrace,  and  gave 
him  a  royal  title  and  part  of  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors, 

Agrippa  did  all  he  could  to  avert  the  mad  designs  of  Cali- 
gula of  securing  religious  worship  as  a  deity  from  the  Jews, 
and  he  was  moderate  in  his  government  and  policy.  On  the 
death  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  he  received  from  his  successor 
Claudius  the  investiture  of  all  the  dominions  which  belonged 
HiibriiiioBt  to  Herod  the  Great.  He  reigned  in  great  splendor, 
reigo.  respecting  the  national    religion,   observing   the 

Mosaic  law  with  great  exactness,  and  aiming  at  the  favor  of 
the  people.  He  inherited  the  taste  of  his  great  progenitor  for 
palace  building,  and  theatrical  representations.  He  greatly 
improved  Jerusalem,  and  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and 
yet  he  was  only  a  vassal  king.  He  reigned  by  the  favor  of 
Borne,  on  whom  he  was  dependent,  and  whom  he  feared, 
like  other  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  for  the  emperor 
was  alone  supreme. 

Agrippa  sullied  his  fair  fame  by  being  a  persecutor  of  the 

Christians,   and  died   in   the  forty-fourth   year  of  his   age, 

having  reigned  seven   years    over  part   of  his   dominions, 

Pereeenies  and  three  over  the,  whole  of  Palestine.  He 
theChrin-        ,.    ,  .  ,.  .  ,        .        ,    . 

tiiuiB.  died  in  extreme  agony  from  internal  pains,  being 

"  eaten  of  worms."  He  left  one  son,  Agrippa,  and  three 
daughters,  Drusilla,  Berenice,  and  Mariamne,  the  two  firat  of 
whom  married  princes. 

On  liis  death  Judea  relapsed  into  a  Roman  province, 
his  son,  Agrippa,  being  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
Judea  s  Ro-  too  young  to  manage  such  a  turbulent,  unrea- 
mjn  proy-      g^^^^ijg^  ^^^  Btiff-iiccked  peoplc  as  the  Jews,  rent 
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by  perpetual  feuds  and  party  animosities,  and  wliich  seem 
to  have  characterized  them  ever  since  the  captivity,  when 
they  renounced  idolatry  foi-ever. 

What  were  these  parties?     For  their  opinions  and  strug- 
gles and  quarrels  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  j^wiah  pm- 
the  internal  history  of  the  Jews,  both  under  the       ' 
AsmonEcan  and  Idumean  dynasties. 

The  most  powerful  and  numei-ous  were  the  Phansees,  and 
most  popular  with  the  nation.  The  origin  of  this  famous 
sect  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  probably  arose  TiiePhari- 
not  long  after  the  captivity.  They  were  the  or-  '*'"■ 
thodox  party.  They  clung  to  the  Law  of  Moses  in  its  most 
minute  observances,  and  to  all  the  traditions  of  their  religion. 
They  were  earnest,  fierce,  intolerant,  and  proud.  They  be- 
lieved in  angels,  and  in  immortality.  They  were  bold  and 
heroic  ia  war,  and  intractable  and  domineering  in  pea«e. 
They  were  great  zealots,  devoted  to  praselytism.  They  were 
austere  in  life,  and  despised  all  who  were  not.  They  were 
learned  and  decorous,  and  pragmatical.  Their  dogmatism 
tnew  no  respite  or  palliation.  They  were  predestiuarians, 
and  believed  in  the  servitude  of  the  will.  They  were  seen  in 
public  with  ostentatious  piety.  They  made  long  prayers, 
fasted  with  rigor,  scrupulously  observed  the  Sabbath,  and 
paid  tithes  to  the  cheapest  herbs.  They  assumed  superiority 
in  social  circles,  and  always  took  the  uppermost  seats  in  the 
synagogue.  They  displayed  on  their  foreheads  and  the  hem 
of  their  garments,  slips  of  parchment  inscribed  with  sen- 
tences from  the  law.  They  were  regarded  as  models 
of  virtue  and  excellence,  but  were  hypocrites  iu  the  obferv- 
ance  of  the  weightier  matters  of  justice  and  equity.  They 
were,  of  course,  the  most  bitter  adversaries  of  the  faith 
which  Christ  revealed,  and  were  ever  in  the  ranks  Their  duc- 
of  persecution.  They  resembled  the  most  austere  chomecer. 
of  the  Dominican  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  the 
favorite  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people,  whom  they  incited 
in  their  various  seditions.  They  were  theologians  who  stood 
at  the  summit  of  legal  Judaism.     "  Tliey  fenced  round  their 
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law  hedgRS  whereby  its  precepts  were  guarded  against  any 
possilile  infringement."  And  tliey  contrived,  by  an  artful  and 
technical  interpretation,  to  find  statutes  which  favored  their 
ends.  They  wronght  out  asceticism  into  a  system,  and  ob- 
served the  most  painful  ceremonials— the  ancestors  of  rigid 
monks ;  and  they  united  a  specious  casuistry,  not  unlike  the 
Jesuits,  to  excuse  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
They  were  a  hierarchal  caste,  whoso  ambition  was  to  govern, 
and  to  govern  by  legal  technicalities.  They  were  utterly 
deficient  in  the  virtnes  of  humility  and  toleration,  and  as 
such,  peculiarly  oifeusivo  to  the  Great  Teacher  when  he  pro- 
pounded the  higher  code  of  love  and  forgiveness.  Out- 
wardly, however,  they  were  the  most  respectable  as  well 
aa  honorable  men  of  the  nation — dignified,  decorous,  and 
studious  of  appearances. 

The  next  great  party  was  that  of  the  Saddncees,  who  aimed 
to  restore  the  original  Mosaic  religion  in  its  purity,  and  ex- 
punge every  thing  which  had  been  added  by  tradition.  But 
they  were  deficient  in  a  profound  sense  of  religion,  denied 
the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  hence  al!  punishment  in  a 
future  life.  They  made  up  for  their  denial  of  the  future  by 
a  rigid  punishment  of  all  crimes.  They  inculcated  a  belief 
of  Divine  Providence  by  whom  all  crime  was  supposed  to  be 
ThsSaddu-  avenged  in  this  world.  The  party  was  not  so 
"''■  popular  as  that  of  their  rivals,  bat  embraced  men 

of  high  rank.     In  common  with  the  Pharisees,  they  main- 
tained the  strictness  of  the  Jewish  code,  and  professed  great 
uprightjiess  of  morals.     They  had,  however,  no  true,  deep 
religious  life,  and  were  cold  and  heartless  in  their  disposi- 
tions.    They  were  mostly  men  of  ease  and  wealth,  and  satis- 
fied with  earthly  enjoyments,  and  inclined  to  the  epicurean- 
ism which  marked  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers.     Nor 
did  they  escape  the  hypocrisy  which  disgraced  the  Pharisees, 
and  their  bitter  opposition  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
In  addition  to  these  two  great  parties  which  controlled  the 
people,  were  the  Essenes.     But  they  lived  apart 
from  men,  in  the  deserts  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
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dreaded  cities  as  nursericB  of  vice.  They  allowed  no  women 
to  come  within  their  Bcttlcments.  They  were  recruited  by 
strangers  and  proselytes,  who  thought  all  pleasure  to  be  a  sin. 
They  established  a  community  of  goods,  and  prosecuted  the 
desii-e  of  riches.  They  were  clothed  in  white  garments  which 
they  never  changed,  and  regulated  their  Jives  by  the  sever- 
est forms.  They  abstained  from  animal  food,  and  lived  on 
roots  and  bread.  They  worked  and  ate  in  eOence,  and  ob- 
served the  Sabbath  with  great  precision.  They  were  great 
students,  and  were  rigid  in  morals,  and  believed  in  immor- 
tality. They  abhorred  oaths,  and  slavery,  and  idolatry. 
They  embraced  the  philosophy  of  the  Orientals,  and  sup- 
posed that  matter  was  evil,  and  that  mind  was  divine. 
They  were  mystics  who  reveled  in  the  pleasures  of  abstract 
contemplation.  Tlieir  theosopby  was  sublime,  but  Bi-ahmin- 
ical.  Practically  they  were  industrious,  ascetic,  and  de- 
vout— the  precursors  of  those  monks  who  fled  from  the 
abodes  of  man,  and  filled  the  solitudes  of  Upper  Egypt  and 
Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  loftiest  and  most  misguided  of  the 
Christian  sects  in  the  second  and  tiiird  centuries.  But  the 
Essenes  bad  no  direct  iniluence  over  the  people  of  Judea  like 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  except  in  encouraging  obedience 
and  charity. 

All  these  sects  were  in  a  flourishing  state  on  the  death 
of  Agrippa.  Judea  was  henceforth  to  be  ruled  gtaijgfu,, 
directly  by  Poman  governors.  Cuspius  Fadus,  '»"""')'■ 
Tiberius  Alexander,  Ventidius  Cumanus,  Felix  Fortius,  Fea- 
tus  Albinus,  and  Gessius  Fiorus  successively  administered 
the  affairs  of  a  discontented  province.  Their  brief  adminis- 
trations were  marked  by  famines  and  tumults.  King  Agrippa, 
meanwhile,  with  mere  nominai  power,  resided  in  Jerusalem, 
iu  the  palace  of  the  Asmonsean  princes,  which  stood  on 
Mount  Zion,  toward  the  temple.  Robbei-a  infested  the 
country,  and  murders  and  robbery  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence. High  priests  were  set  up,  and  dethroned.  The 
people  were  oppressed  by  taxation  and  irritated  by  pillage. 
Prodigies,  wild  and  awful,  filled  the  land  with  dread  of 
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approaching  calamities.  Fanatics  aiarmed  the  people.  The 
Christians  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  State.  Hever  was  a  pop- 
ulation of  three  millions  of  people  more  discontented  and 
oppressed.  Outrage,  and  injustice,  and  tumults,  and  insur- 
rections, marked  the  doomed  people.  The  governors  were 
insulted,  and  massacred  the  people  in  retaliation,  Florus,  at 
one  time,  destroyed  three  thousand  six  hundred  people,  a.  d. 
66,  Open  war  was  appai-ent  to  the  more  discerning.  Agi-ippa 
in  vain  counseled  moderation  and  reconciliation,  showing  the 
people  how  vain  resistance  would  be  to  the  ovei'whelming 
power  of  Rome,  which  had  subdued  the  world;  and  that  the 
refusal  of  tribute,  and  the  demolition  of  Roman  fortifications, 
were  overt  acta  of  war.  But  he  talked  to  people  doomed. 
Every  day  new  causes  of  discord  arose.  Some  of  the  higher 
Miacnibie  orders  were  disposed  to  be  prudent,  but  the  people 
the  .lews.  generally  were  filled  with  bigotry  and  fanaticism. 
Some  of  the  boldest  of  the  war  party  one  day  seized  the 
fortress  of  Masada,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  built  by  Jonathan 
the  Maccabean,  and  fortified  by  Herod.  The  Roman  gam- 
Bon  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  banner  of  revolt  was 
enfolded.  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  blinded  people 
refused  to  receive,  as  was  customary,  the  gifts  and  sacrifices 
of  foreign  potentates  offered  in  the  temple  to  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  This  was  an  insnlt  and  a  declaration  of  war,  which 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  attempted  in  vain  to  prevent. 
_  ^1^  The  insurgents,  urged  by  zealots  and  assassins, 
eommuUiina.  even  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  and 
of  Agrippa  and  Berenice,  and  also  to  the  public' archives, 
where  the  bonds  of  ci-editors  were  deposited,  which  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  rich.  They  then  earned  the  important 
citadel  of  Antonia,  and  stormed  the  palace.  A  fanatic,  by 
the  name  of  Manahem,  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  openly  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  that  it  was  impious  to  own  any  king 
but  God,  and  treason  to  pay  tribute  to  Ceesar.  He  became 
the  leader  of  the  war  party  because  he  was  the  most  unscru- 
pulous and  zealous,  as  is  always  the  case  in  times  of  excite- 
ment and  passion.    He  entered  the  city,  in  the  pomp  of  a 
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conqueror,  and  became  the  captain  of  the  forces,  which  took 
the  paiace  and  killed  the  defenders.  The  high  priest,  Ana- 
nias, striving  to  secure  order,-waa  stoned.  Then  followed 
dissensions  between  the  insurgents  themselves,  during  which 
Manahem  was  killed.  Eleazar,  another  chieftain,  pressed  the 
siege  of  the  towers,  defended  by  Roman  soldiera,  waraand 
which  were  taken,  and  the  defenders  massacred,  wars. 
Meanwhile,  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  slain  by  the  Greeks 
in  Ctesarea,  which  drove  the  nation  to  madness,  and  led  to  a 
general  insurrection  in  Syria,  and  a  bloody  strife  between 
the  Greeo-Syrians  and  Jews.  There  were  commotions  in  all 
quarters — wars  and  rumoi-s  of  wars,  so  that  men  fled  to  the 
mountains.  Wherever  the  Jews  had  settled  were  commo- 
tions and  massacres,  especially  at  Alexandria,  when  fifty 
thousand  bodies  were  heaped  up  for  burial, 

Nero  was  now  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  jnuj-ignt 
the  Jews,  now  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  'i^iwi^on- 
remembrance  of  their  oppressions,  and  the  conviction  that 
every  man's  hand  was  against  them.  Certiua,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  advanced  with  ten  thousand  Roman  troops  and  thir- 
teen hundred  allies,  and  desperate  war  seemed  now  inevit- 
able. Agrippa,  knowing  how  fatal  it  would  be  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  attempted  to  avert  it.  He  ai^ued  to  infatuated  men. 
Certins  undertook  to  storm  Jerusalem,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  insurrection,  but  failed,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with 
loss  ofagreat  partof  his  army— a  defeat  such  as  the  Romans 
had  not  received  since  Varus  was  overpowered  in  the  forests 
of  Germany. 

Judea  was  now  in  open  rebellion  against  the  whole  power 
of  Rome — a  mad  and  desperate  revolt,  which  could  Open  rebel- 
not  end  but  in  the  political  ruin  of  the  nation,  Jndisi. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  approaching  contest, 
in  which  the  Jews  were  to  fight  single-handed  and  unassisted 
by  allies.  The  fortified  posts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, but  they  had  no  organized  and  disciplined  forces,  and 
were  divided  among  themselves.     Agrippa,  the  representa- 
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tive  of  the  IIoTOdiaa  kings,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Home.  The  only  hope  of  the  Jews  was  in  their  stem  fanat- 
icism, theii"  stubhoru  patience,  and  their  daring  valor.  They 
were  to  he  justified  for  their  insurrection  by  ail  those  princi- 
ples which  animate  oppressed  people  striving  to  "be  free, 
and  they  had  glorious  precedents  in  the  victories  of  the 
Maccabees ;  but  it  was  their  misfortune  to  contend  against 
the  armies  of  the  masters  of  the  world.  Tiiey  were  not 
strong  enough  for  revolt. 

The  news  of  the  insun-ection,  and  the  defeat  of  a  Roman 
SenMtionat  P^pfect,  made  a  profound  sensation  at  Rome. 
Eoine,  Although  Nero  affected  to  treat  the  affair  with  lev- 

ity, he  selected,  however,  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire, 
Vespasian,  and  sent  him  to  Syria.  The  storm  broke  out 
in  Galilee,  whose  mountain  fastnesses  were  intrusted  by  the 
Jews  to  Joseph,  the  son  of  Matthias — lineally  descended 
from  an  illustrious  priestly  family,  with  the  blood  of  the 
Asmonsean  running  in  his  veins — a  man  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing— a  Pharisee  who  had  at  first  opposed  the  insurrection, 
but  drawn  into  it  after  the  defeat  of  Certius.  He  is  better 
known  to  us  as  the  historian  Josephus.  His  measures  of 
defence  were  prudent  and  vigorous,  and  he  endeavored  to 
Eomsn  unite  the  various  parties  in  the  contest  which  he 

for  war.  knew  was  desperate.  He  raised  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  introduced  the  Roman  discipline, 
but  was  impeded  in  his  measures  by  party  dissensions  and . 
by  treachery.  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Ananias,  the  high 
priest,  took  the  lead,  but  had  to  contend  with  fanatics  and 


The  first  memorable  event  of  the  war  was  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Ascaion,  sixty-five  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
ExpoditioD  in  which  Roman  discipline  prevailed  against  num- 
t^i".  bei-s.     This  was  soon  followed  by  the  advance  of 

Vespasian  to  Ptolemaia,  while  Titus,  his  lieutenant  and  son, 
sailed  from  Alexandria  to  join  him.  Vespasian  had  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  veterans.  Josephus  could  not  openly 
contend  against  this  force,  but  strengthened  his  fortified 
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cities.  Veapasiati  advanced  cautiously  in  battle  array,  and 
halted  on  the  frontiers  of  Galilee.  The  Jews,  under  Josephus, 
fled  in  despair,  Gabaia  was  the  first  city  which  fell,  and  its 
inhabitants  wei-e  put  to  the  sword — a  stem  vengeance  which 
the  Romans  often  exercised,  to  awe  their  insurgent  enemies. 
Jos«phuB  retired  to  Tiberius,  hopeless  and  discouraged,  and 
exhorted  the  people  of  Jerusaiem  either  to  re-enforce  him  with 
a.  powerful  army,  or  make  submission  to  the  Uomans.  They 
did  neither.  He  then  threw  himself  into  Jotaphata,  where 
the  strongest  of  the  Galilean  warriors  had  intrenched  them- 
Belves.  Vespasian  advanced  against  the  city  with  his  whole 
army,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvaUation  around  it,  and  tlien 
commenced  the  attack.  The  city  stood  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
hill,  and  was  difficult  of  access,  and  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions. As  the  works  of  the  Romans  arose  around  the  city, 
its  walls  were  raised  thirty-five  feet  by  the  defenders,  while 
they  issued  out  in  sallies  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair. The  city  could  not  be  taken  by  assault,  and  the  siege 
was  converted  into  a  blockade.  The  besieged,  supplied  with 
provisions,  issued  out  from  behind  their  fortifications,  and 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  Romans,  The  fearful  battering- 
rams  of  the  besiegers  were  destroyed  by  the  arts  and  inven- 
tions of  the  besieged.  The  catapults  and  scorpions  swept  the 
walls,  and  the  huge  stones  began  to  tell  upon  the  turrets  and 
the  towers.  The  whole  city  was  surrounded  by  triple  lines 
of  heavy  armed  soldiers,  ready  for  assault.  The  Jews  resoi-ted 
to  all  kmds  of  expedients,  even  to  the  pouring  of  boiling  oil 
on  the  heads  of  their  assailants.  The  Roman  general  was 
exasperated  at  the  obstinate  resistance,  and  proceeded  by 
more  cautious  measures.  He  raised  the  embankments,  and 
fortified  them  with  towers,  in  which  he  placed  slingers  and 
archers,  whose  missiles  told  with  terrible  effect  on  those  who 
defended  the  walls.  Forty-seven  days  did  the  gallant  de- 
fenders resist  all  the  resoui-ces  of  Vespasian.  But  they  were 
at  length  exhausted,  and  their  ranks  were  thinned,  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
Once  again  a  furious  assault  was  made  by  the  i'''"'^ 
whole   army,   and  Titus  scaled  the  walls.     The   city  fell 
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with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men  on  both  sides,  and  Jose- 
phuB  surrendered  to  the  will  of  God,  but  was  himself  spared 
by  the  victors  by  adroit  flatteries,  in  which  he  predicted  the 
elevation  of  Vespasian  to  the  throne  of  Nero. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  detail  the  progress  of  the  war, 
but  our  limits  forbid.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Josephus. 
Fall  «t  City  after  city  gradnally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ves- 

Jiiipa-  pasian,  who  now  established  himself  in  Cjesarea. 

Joppa  shared  the  fate  of  Jotaphata  ;  the  city  was  razed,  but 
the  citadel  was  fortiiied  by  the  Romans. 

The  intelligence  of  these  disasters  filled  Jerusalem  with 
consternation  and  mourning,  for  scarcely  a  family  had  not 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  some  of  its  members.  Tiberius  and 
Tarichea,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Galilee,  were 
tlie  next  which  fell,  followed  by  atrocious  massacres,  after 
the  fashion  of  war  in  those  days,  Galilee  stood  appalled, 
Foil  of  and  all  its  cities  but  three  surrendered.     Of  these 

Gamaia.  Gamala,  the  capital,  was  tlie  strongest,  and  more 

inaccessible  than  Jotaphata.  It  was  built  upon  a  precipice, 
and  was  crowded  with  fugitives,  and  well  provisioned.  But 
it  was  finally  taken,  as  well  as  Gischaia  and  Itabyriun,  and 
al!  Galilee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 

Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  was  the  scene  of  factions  and  diasen- 
Factions  M  sions.  It  might  have  re-enforced  the  strongholds 
Jerasaiem.  ^^  Galilee,  but  gave  itself  up  to  party  animosities, 
which  weakened  its  strength.  Had  the  Jews  been  united, 
they  might  have  offered  a  more  successful  resistance.  But 
their  fate  was  sealed,  I  can  not  describe  the  various  in- 
trigues and  factions  which  paralyzed  the  national  arm,  and 
forewarned  the  inhabitants  of  their  doom. 

Meanwhile,  Nero  was  assassinated,  and  Vespasian  was 
elevated  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  sent  his  son  Titus  to 
complete  the  subjugation  which  had  hitherto  resisted  his 
conquering  legions. 

Jerusalem,  in  those  days  of  danger  and  anxiety,  was  still 
rent  by  factions,  and  neglected  her  last  chance  of  organizing 
her  forces  to  resist  the  common  enemy.     Never  was  a  city 
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more  insensible  of  its  doom.  Three  distinct  parties  were 
at  war  with  each  other,  shedding  each  others'  infatoaiion 
blood,  reckless  of  all  consequeneea,  callous,  fierce,  "'""'  ""'■ 
desperate.  At  length  the  army  of  Titus  advanced  to  the  siege 
of  the  sacred  city,  still  strong  and  well  provisioned.  Four 
legions,  with  mercenary  troops  and  allies,  burning  to  avenge 
the  past,  encamped  beneath  the  walls,  destroying  the  orchards 
and  olive-grounds  and  gardens  which  everywhere  gladdened 
the  beautiful  envii-ons.  Tlie  city  was  fortified  with  three 
walls  where  not  surrounded  by  impassable  ravines,  not  one 
within  the  other,  but  ineiosing  distinct  quarters ;  ^^^  taM&oi- 
and  these  were  of  great  strength,  the  stones  of  """'■ 
which  were  in  some  parts  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  so  thick 
that  even  the  heaviest  battering-rams  could  make  no  im- 
pression. One  hundred  and  sixty-four  towers  surmounted 
these  heavy  walls,  one  of  wliich  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  high,  and  forty-three  feet  square ;  another,  of  white 
marble,  seventy-sLx  feet  in  height,  was  built  of  stones  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  and  seventeen  and  a  half  wide,  and  eight  and 
s  half  high,  joioed  together  with  the  most  perfect  masonry. 
Within  these  walls  and  towers  was  the  royal  palace,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  towers  of  equal  strength.  The  for- 
tress of  Antonia,  seventy  feet  high,  stood  on  a  rock  of  ninety 
feet  elevation,  with  precipitous  sides.  High  above  all  these 
towers  and  hills,  and  fortresses,  stood  the  temple,  on  an 
esplanade  covering  a  square  of  a  furlong  on  each  side.  The 
walls  which  surrounded  this  fortress-temple  were  built  of 
vast  stones,  and  were  of  great  height ;  and  within  these 
walls,  on  each  side,  was  a  spacious  double  portico  fifty-two 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  with  a  ceiling  of  cedar  exquisitely 
carved,  supported  by  marble  columns  forty-three  and  three- 
quarters  feet  high,  hewn  out  of  single  stones.     There  _ 

T  »    '  ^  _         Tlie  temple. 

were  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  these  beautiful 
columns.    Within  this  quadrangle  was  an  inner  wall,  seventy 
feet  in  height,  inclosing  the  inner  court,  around  which,  in  the 
interior,  was  another  still  more  splendid  poi-tico,  entered  by 
brazen  gates  adorned   with  gold.    These  doors,  or  gates, 
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trere  fifcy-two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  twenty-eis  and  a 
quarter  wide.  Each  gateway  had  two  lofty  pillars,  twenty- 
one  feet  \a  circmnfci-ence.  The  gate  calied  Beautiful  was 
eighty-seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  made  of  Corinthian  bmss, 
and  plated  with  gold.  The  quadrangle,  entered  by  nine  of 
these  gates,  inclosed  still  another,  within  which  was  the 
temple  itself,  with  its  glittering  fagade.  This  third  and 
inner  quadi-angle  was  entered  by  a  gateway  tower  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  forty-three  and 
a  half  wide,  "  At  a  distance  the  temple  looked  like  a  moun- 
tain of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles,"  With  what 
eomtions  Titus  must  have  surveyed  this  glorious  edifice,  as 
the  sun  rising  above  Mount  Moriah  gilded  its  gates  and  pin- 
nacles— soon  to  be  so  utterly  demobshed  that  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another. 

Around  the  devoted  city  Titus  erected  towers  which 
overlooked  the  walls,  from  which  he  discharged  his  destruc- 
tive missiles,  while  the  battering-rams  played  against 

°  '  ^^  the  walla,  where  they  were  weakest.  The  firat  wall 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  five  days  after  the  second  was 
penetrated,  after  a  furious  combat,  and  Titus  took  possession 
of  the  lower  city,  where  most  of  the  people  lived. 

The  precipitous  heights  of  Zion,  the  tower  of  Antonia 
and  the  temple  still  remained,  and  although  the  cause  was 
hopeless,  the  Jews  would  hear  of  no  terms  of  surrender. 
Titus  used  every  means.  So  did  Joseph  us,  who  harangued 
the  people  at  a  safe  distance.  The  most  obstinate  fury  was 
added  to  presumptuous,  vain  confidence,  perhaps  allied  with 
utter  distrust  of  the  pi-otnises  of  enemies  whom  they  had 
offended  past  forgiveness. 

At  length  famine  pressed.  No  grain  was  to  be  bought, 
FBTnine  In     The  Wealthy  secreted  their  food.     All  kind  feelings 

'  '"'^'  were  lost  in  the  general  misery.  Wives  snatched 
the  last  morsel  from  their  family  and  weary  husbands,  and 
children  from  their  parents.  The  houses  were  full  of  dying 
and  the  dead,  a  heavy  silence  oppressed  every  one,  yet  no 
complaints  were  made.     They  suffered  in  sullen  gloom  and 
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despair.  From  the  14thof  April  to  the  19th  of  July,  a.  d.  TO, 
from  one  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand,  ac- 
cording to  different  estimates,  were  buried  or  tin-own  from 
the  walla.  A  measure  of  wheat  sold  for  a  talent,  and  the 
dunghills  were  raked  for  Bubsistence, 

When  all  was  ready,  the  assault  on  the  places  which  remain- 
ed commenced.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  fortress  of  The  mshbII 
Antouia  was  taken,  and  the  siege  of  the  temple  was  *>'^*™"»'"'° 
pi-esaed.  Titus  made  one  more  attempt  to  persuade  its  defend- 
ers to  surrender,  wishing  to  save  the  sacred  edifice,  but  they 
were  deaf  and  obstinate.  They  continued  to  fight,  inch  by 
inch,  exhausted  by  famine,  and  reduced  to  despair.  They 
gnawed  their  leathern  belts,  and  ate  their  very  children.  On 
the  8th  of  August  the  wall  inclosing  the  portico,  or  cloisters, 
was  scaled.  On  the  lOth  the  temple  itself,  a  powerful  fort- 
ress, fell,  with  all  its  treasures,  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  The  soldiers  gazed  with  admiration  on 
the  plates  of  gold,  and  the  curious  workmanship  of  the  sacred 
vessels.  All  that  could  be  destroyed  by  fire  was  burned, 
and  all  who  guarded  the  precincts  were  killed. 

Still  the  palace  and  the  upper  city  held  out.  Titus  prom- 
ised to  spare  the  lives  of  the  defenders  if  they  Theaie^ 
would  instantly  surrender.  Bat  they  stii!  demand-  tSe  cuy. " 
ed  terms.  Titua,  in  a  fury,  swore  that  the  whole  surviving 
population  should  be  exterminated.  It  was  not  till  the  7th 
of  September  that  this  last  bulwark  was  captnred,  so  obsti- 
nately did  the  starving  .Tews  defend  themselves.  A  miscel- 
laneous slaughter  commenced,  till  the  Romans  were  weary 
of  their  work  of  vengeance.  During  the  whole  siege  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  were  killed,  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  made  prisoners,  since  a  large  part  of  the  population 
of  Jndea  had  taken  refuge  within  the  walls.  During  the 
■whole  war  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-aix  thousand 
were  killed. 

Thus  fell  Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  five  months,  the  most 
desperate  defense  of  a  capital  in  the  history  of  war.  It  fell 
never  to  rise  again  as  a  Jewish  metropolis.     N'evcr  had  a 
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city  greater  misfortunes.  Never  was  heroism  accompanied 
with  greater  fanaticism.  Never  was  a  prophecy  more  sig- 
nally fulfilled. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  succeeded  by  bloody  combats 
cousponcD-  before  the  whole  country  was  finally  subdued. 
ofjerusoicra.  With  the  final  conquest  the  Jews  were  dispersed 
among  the  nations,  and  their  nationality  was  at  an  end. 
Their  political  existence  was  annihilated.  The  capital  waa 
destroyed,  the  temple  demolished,  and  the  royal  house 
extinguished,  and  the  high  priesthood  buried  amid  the  ruins 
of  tbe  sacred  places. 

With  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  strangers,  and  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  all  nations,  who,  without  a 
country,  and  without  friends,  maintained  their  institutions, 
their  religion,  their  name,  their  peculiarities,  and  their  asso- 
ciations, wo  leave  the  subject — so  full  of  mournful  interest, 
and  of  impressive  lessons.  The  student  of  history  should  see 
in  their  prosperity  and  misfortunes  the  overruling  Providence 
vindicating  his  promises,  and  the  awful  majesty  of  eternal 
laws. 
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cirAPTER  xm. 


Ws  hare  seen  that  the  Oriental  -world,  so  favored  by 
nature,  bo  rich  in  fields,  in  flocks,  and  fniita,  failed  peEenerwy 
to  realize  the  higher  destiny  of  man.  In  spite  tai  etatea, 
of  all  the  advantages  of  nature,  he  was  degraded  by  de- 
basing superstitiona,  and  by  the  degeneracy  which  wealth  and 
ease  pi-oduced.  He  was  enslaved  by  vices  and  by  despots. 
The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kingdom,  that  "  head  of  gold," 
as  seen  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  became  inferior  to  the 
"  breast  and  arms  of  silver,"  as  represented  by  the  Persian 
Empire,  and  this,  in  turn,  became  subject  to  the  Grecian 
States,  "  the  belly  and  the  thighs  of  brass,"  It  is  the  nobler 
Hellenic  race,  with  its  original  genius,  its  enterprise,  its  stem 
and  rugged  nature,  strengthened  by  toil,  and  enterprise,  and 
war,  that  we  are  now  to  contemplate.  It  is  Greece — ti.e  land 
of  song,  of  art,  of  philosophy — the  land  of  heroes  and  freemen, 
to  which  we  now  turn  our  eyes— the  most  interesting,  and 
the  most  famous  of  the  countries  of  antiquity. 

Let  us  first  survey  that  country  in  all  its  stern  ruggedness 
and  picturesque  beauty.    It  was  small  compared 
with  Assyria  or  Persia.     Its  original  name  was  ofOreece. 
Hellas,  designated  by  a  little  district  of  Thessaly,  which  lay 
on  the  southeast  verge  of  Europe,  and  extended  in  length 
from  the  thirty-sixth  to  the  fortieth   degree  of  latitude.     It 
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contained,  ivitli  its  islands,  only  twenty-ore  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  square  miles — less  than  Portuga]  or 
Ireland,  but  its  coasts  exceeded  the  whole  Pyrenean 
peuinsula.  Hellas  is  itself  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  norih 
by  the  Cambunian  and  Ceraunian  mountains,  which  sepa- 
rated it  fi-om  Macedonia ;  on  the  east  by  the  ^asgean  Sea, 
(Archipelago),  which  separated  it  from  Asia  Minor  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Cretan  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  northern  part  of  this  country  of  the  Hellenes  is  tra- 
The  moun-  versed  by  a  range  of  monntains,  commencing  at 
(ircere.  Acra  Ceraunja,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  tending  south- 

east above  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  till  they  join  the  Cambunian 
mountains,  near  Mount  Olympus,  which  run  along  the  coast 
of  the  jUgean  till  they  tei'minate  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Bptneen  03-  Thcssaly,  under  the  names  of  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Tis- 
fmlstheS^  feus.  The  great  range  ofPindus  enters  Greece  at 
Tenip™  '  "  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  where  it  crosses  the  Cam- 
bunian mountains,  and  extends  at  first  south,  and  then  east  to 
the  sea,  nearly  inclosing  Thessaly,  and  dividing  it  from  the 
rest  of  Greece.  After  throwing  out  the  various  spui-a  of 
Othrys,  CEta,  and  Corax,  it  loses  itself  in  those  famous  haunts 
of  the  Muses— the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  in  Pho- 
cis  and  Eceotia.  In  the  southern  part  of  Greece  are  the 
mountains  which  intersect  the  Peloponnesus  in  almost  every 
part,  the  principal  of  which  are  Scollis,  Aroanii,  and  Tayge- 
tus.  We  can  not  enumerate  the  names  of  all  these  mountains ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  part  of  Europe,  except  Switzer- 
land, is  so  covered  with  mountains  as  Greece,  some  of  which 
attain  the  altitude  of  perpetual  snow.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  country  is  level. 

The  rivers,  again,  are  numerous,  but  more  famous  for  asso- 
ciations than  for  navigable  importance,  Tlie  Peneus 

The  rivers.  .       .  ^  ' 

which  empties  itself  into  the  ^gean,  a  little  below 
Tempe  ;  the  Achelous,  which  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea ;  the 
Alpheus,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  the  Eurotas,  which 
enters  the  Laconican  Gulf,  are  among  the  most  considerable. 
The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  not  large.     Tlie  coasts  are  lined 
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by  bays  and  promontories,  favorable  to  navigation  in  its 
infancy,  and  for  fishing.  The  adjacent  seas  are  full  of  islands, 
memorable  in  Grecian  history,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable size. 

Thus  intersected  in  all  parts  with  mountains,  and  deeply 
indented  by  the  sea,  Greece  was  both  mountainous  sjitnrai  aa- 
and  maritime.  The  mountains,  the  rivera,  the  val-  ^°J,^°f" 
leys,  the  sea,  the  islands  contributed  to  make  the  "lep*"^™"- 
people  enterprising  and  poetical,  and  as  each  State  was  divid- 
ed from  every  other  State  by  mountains,  or  valleys,  or  gulfs, 
political  liberty  was  engendered.  The  difiiculties  of  culti- 
vating a  barren  soil  on  the  highlands  inured  the  inhabitants 
to  industry  and  economy,  as  in  Scotland  and  New  England, 
while  the  configuration  of  the  country  strengthened  the  pow- 
ers of  defense,  and  shut  the  people  up  from  those  invasions 
which  have  so  often  subjugated  a  plain  and  level  country. 
These  natural  divisions  also  kept  the  Stales  from  political 
union,  and  fostered  a  principle  of  repulsion,  and  led  to  an 
indefinite  multiplication  of  self-governing  towns,  and  to 
great  individuality  of  character. 

Situated  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  south  of  Italy  and  Spain,  Greece  pro-  p-,j„,ji 
duced  wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  oil,  in  the  earliest  3''=«o°»- 
times.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  was  pecu- 
liarly careful.  Barley  cakes  were  more  eaten  than  wheaten. 
All  vegetables  and  fish  wei-e  abundant  and  oheap.  But  little 
fresh  meat  was  eaten.  Corn  also  was  imported  in  consid- 
erable quantities  by  the  maritime  States  in  exchange  for  figs, 
olives,  and  oil.  The  climate,  clear  and  beautiful  to  modem 
Europeans,  was  loss  genial  than  that  of  Asia  Minor,  but  more 
bracing  and  variable.     It  also  varied  in  various  sections. 

These  various  sections,  or  provinces,  or  states,  into  which 
Greece  was  divided,  claim  a  short  notice. 

The  largest  and  most  northerly  State  was  Epirus,  contain- 
ing fonr  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the      ^  "" 
east    by   Thessaly,   on   the   south    by  Acarnania,    and   on 
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tlie  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Though  mountain  on  s,  it 
waa  fertile,  and  produced  excellent  cattle  and  hoi-aes. 
Of  the  interesting  places  of  Epirus,  memorable  in  liistory. 
ranks  first  Dodona,  celebrated  fur  its  oracle,  the  most 
aticicDt  in  Greece,  and  only  inferior  to  that  of  Delphi. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Pela=!gi  before  the  Trojan  war- 
and  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  The  temple  was  surround- 
ed by  a  grove  of  oak,  but  the  oracles  were  latterly  delivered 
by  the  murmuring  of  fountains.  On  the  west  of  Epirufl  is 
the  island  of  Corcyra  (Corfu),  famous  for  tlie  shipwreck  of 
Ulysses,  and  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  and  for  having  given 
rise  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Epirus  is  also  distinguished 
as  the  country  over  which  Pyrrhns  ruled.  The  Acheron,  sup- 
posed to  communicate  with  the  infernal  i-egions,  was  one 

West  of  Epirus  was  Thessaly,  and  nest  to  it  in  size,  con- 
taining four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles.  It  was  a  plain  inclosed  by  mountains;  next 
to  Bosotia,  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  States  of  Greece,  abound- 
ing in  oil,  wine,  and  com,  and  yet  one  of  the  weakest  and 
most  insignificant,  politically.  The  people  were  rich,  but 
perfidious.  The  river  Peneus  flowed  through  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  country,  and  near  its  mouth  was  the  vale  of  Tempe, 
the  most  beautiful  valley  in  Greece,  guarded  by  four  strong 
fortresses. 

At  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneua  was 
The  famom  Larissa,  the  city  of  Aohilles,  and  the  general 
piacEE.  capital  of  the  Polasgi,     At  the  southern  extremity 

of  the  lake  Cielas,  the  largest  in  Thessaly,  was  Phcrse,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece,  and  near  it  was  the 
fountain  of  Hypcria.  In  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly  was 
Pharsalia,  the  battle-ground  between  Csesar  and  Pompey, 
and  near  it  was  Pyn-ha,  formerly  called  Hellas,  where  was 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  whose  descendants, 
,^olus,  Dorus  and  Ion,  are  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  throe 
nations,  JEolians,  Dorians,  and  loniaus.  Still  further  south, 
between  the  inaccessible  eliffe  of  Mount  CEta  and  the  marshes 
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which  skirt  the  Maliacus  Bay,  were  the  defiles  of  Ther- 
mopylw,  where  Leonidas  and  three  hundred  heroes  died 
defetidiog  the  pass,  against  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  which  in 
one  place  was  only  twenty-five  feet  wide,  ao  that,  in  so  narrow 
a  defile,  the  Spartans  were  able  to  withstand  for  three  days 
the  whole  power  of  Persia.  In  this  famous  pass  the  Amphio- 
tyonio  council  met  annually  to  deliberate  on  the  eomnion 
affairs  of  all  the  States. 

South  of  EpiruB,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  west  of  ^Etolia, 
was  Acarnania,  occupied  by  a  barbarous  people 
before  the  Pelasgi  settled  in  it.  It  had  no  historic 
fame,  except  as  furnishing  on  its  waters  a  place  for  the  de- 
cisive battle  which  Angustue  gained  over  Antony,  at  Actium, 
and  for  the  islands  on  the  coast,  one  of  which,  Ithaca,  a  rug- 
ged and  mountainous  island,  was  the  residence  of  Ulysses. 

jEtolia,  to  the  east  of  Acarnania,  and  south  of  Thessaly, 
and  separated  from  Achaia  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
contained  nine  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles.  ■^""*- 
Its  principal  city  was  Thermon,  considered  impregnable,  at 
which  were  held  splendid  games  and  festivals.  The  ^tolians 
were  little  known  in  the  palmy  days  of  Athens  and  Spaita, 
except  as  a  hardy  race,  but  covetous  and  faithless. 

Doris  was  a  small  tract  to  the  east  of  JStolia,  inhabited  by 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  of  the  Greek  tribes — the  j^^^ 
Dorians,  called  so  from  Dorus,  son  of  Deucalion, 
and  originally  inhabited  that  part  of  Thessaly  in  which  were 
the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  Ossa.  From  this  section  they 
were  driven  by  the  Cadmeans.  Doris  was  the  abode  of  the 
Heraclidse  when  exiled  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  which 
was  given  to  HylSaa,  the  son  of  Hercules,  in  gratitude  by 
jjlgiminius,  the  king,  who  was  reinstated  by  the  hero  in  his 
dispossessed  dominion. 

Locri  Ozolse  was  another  small  State,  south  of  Doris,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  the  Parnas-    ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
BUfi,  situated  on  the   Corinthian  Gulf,    the  most 
important  city  of  which  was  Salona,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hills.     Naupaetus  was  also  a  considerable  place,  known 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Lepanto,  where  was  fonght  one  of  the 
decisive  naval  battles  of  the  world,  in  which  the  Turks  were 
defeated  by  the  Venetians.  It  contained  three  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles. 

Phocis  was  directly  to  the  east,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Phoois  Doris  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  and  south  by 

the  Corinthian  Gulf.  This  State  embraced  six 
hundred  and  ten  square  miles.  The  Phocians  are  known  in 
history  from  the  sacred  or  Phocian  war,  which  broke  out  in 
367  B.  c,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  pay  a  fine  Imposed  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council.  The  Thebana  and  Locrians  car- 
ried on  this  war  successfully,  joined  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  One 
among  the  most  noted  places  was  Crissa,  famed  for  the  Pythian 
games,  and  Delphi,  renowned  for  its  oracle  sacred  to  Apolio. 
The  priestess,  Pythia,  sat  on  a  sacred  tripod  over  the  month 
of  a  cave,  and  pronounced  ber  oracles  in  verse  or  prose. 
Those  who  consulted  her  made  rich  presents,  from  which 
Delphi  became  vastly  enriched.  Above  Delphi  towers  Par- 
nassus, the  highest  mountain  in  central  Greece,  near  whose 
Bummit  was  the  supposed  residence  of  Deucalion. 

Bteotia  was  the  richest  State  in  Greece,  so  far  as  fertility 
_^„  of  soil  can  make  a  State  rich.     It  was  bounded  on 

the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Locri,  on  the  west 
by  Phocis,  on  the  south  by  Attica,  and.  on  the  east  by  the 
Eubffian  Sea.  It  contained  about  one  thousand  square 
miles.  Its  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  stolidity,  and 
yet  it  furnished  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Corinna,  and  Plutarch  to  the 
immortal  catalogue  of  names.  Its  men,  if  stupid,  were  brave, 
and  its  women  were  handsome.  It  was  originally  inhabited 
by  barbarous  tribes,  all  connected  with  the  Leleges.  In  its 
Bouthwestern  part  was  the  famous  Helicon,  famed  as  the  seat 
of  ApoUo  and  the  Muses,  and  on  the  southern  border  was 
Mount  Citheeron,  to  the  north  of  which  was  Fiatea,  where  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  confederate  Gi-eeks  under 
Pausanias.  BoBotia  contained  the  largest  lake  in  Greece— 
Copaias,  famed  for  eels.     On  the  borders  of  this  lake  was 
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Coronea,  where  the  Thebans  were  <]efcated  by  the  Spartans. 
To  the  north  of  Coronea  vrns  Chseronea,  where  was  fought 
the  great  battle  with  Philip,  which  subveited  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  To  the  north  of  the  river  jEsopus,  a  sluggish 
stream,  was  Thebes,  the  capita!  of  Bceotia,  founded  by  Cad- 
mus, whoMe  great  generals,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas, 
made  it,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Greece, 

The  most  famous  province  of  Greece  was  Attica,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  Cithseron  andParnes, 
on  the  west  by  the  bay  of  Saronicus,  on  the  east  by 
the  Myrtoura  Sea.  It  contained  but  seven  hundred  square 
miles.  It  derived  its  name  from  Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus ; 
but  its  earliest  name  was  Cecropia,  from  its  king,  Cecrops,  It 
was  divided,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  into  four  tribes.  On  its 
western  extremity,  on  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  stood 
Eleusis,  the  scene  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  religious  ceremonials  of  Greece,  sacred  to 
Ceres,  and  celebrated  every  four  years,  and  lasting  for  nine 
days.  Opposite  to  Eleusis  was  Salamis,  the  birthplace  of 
Ajas,  Teuccr,  and  Solon,  There  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  The  capital,  Athens,  founded 
by  Cecrops,  1556  b,  c,  received  its  name  from  the  goddess 
Neith,  an  Egyptian  deity,  known  by  the  Greeks  as  Athena, 
or  Minerva.  Its  population,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  southernmost  point  of 
Attica  was  Sunium,  sacred  to  Minerva ;  Marathon,  the  scene 
of  the  most  brilliant  victory  which  the  Athenians  ever 
fought,  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Attica.  To  the  southeast 
of  Athens  was  Mount  Hymettus,  celebrated  for  its  flowers 
and  honey.  Between  Hymettus  and  Marathon  was  Mount 
PentelicuB,  famed  for  its  marbles. 

Megaris,  another   small  State,  was  at  the  west  of  Attica, 
between  the  Corinthian  and  the  Saronican  gulfs. 
Its  chief  city,  Megara,  was  a  considerable  place, 
defended  by  two  citadels  on  the  hills  above  it.     It  was 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophy, 
founded  by  Euclid, 
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The  largest  of  the  Grecian  States  was  the  famous  puniDSula 
ThePoiopon-  kiiowii  AS  the  PelopoDiiesus,  entirely  surrounded 
"""uteS  by  water,  except  the  isthnms  of  Corinth,  four  geo- 
graphical miles  -wide.  On  the  west  was  the  Ionian  Sea;  on 
the  east  the  Saroiiiu  Gulf  and  the  Myrtoum  Sea ;  on  the  north 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  It  contained  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into  several 
States.  It  was  said  to  be  left  by  Hercules  on  his  death  to 
the  HeraclidiG,  which  they,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dorians, 
ultimately  succeeded  in  regaining,  about  eighty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war. 

Of  the  six  States  into  wLich  the  Peloponnesus  was  divided, 
Acliaia  was  the  northernmost,  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
Achiean  league,  composed  of  its  principal  cities,  as  well  as 
Corinth,  Sieyon,  Phlius,  Arcadia,  Argolis,  Laconia,  Mogaris, 
and  other  cities  and  States, 

Southwest  of  Achaia  was  Elis,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  in 
which  stood  Olympia,  where  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  every  four  years,  instituted  by 
Hercules. 

Arcadia  occupied  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  sur- 
rounded on  all  wdes  by  lofty  mountains — a  rich  and 
pastoral  country,  producing  fine  horses  and  aases. 
It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds, 
and  its  people  were  famed  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  music. 

Argolis  was  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
watered  by  the  Saronic  Gulf,  whose  original  inliab- 

^  "■  itants  were  Pelasgi.  It  boasted  of  the  cities  of 
Argos  and  Mycense,  the  former  of  which  was  the  oldest  city 
of  Greece.  Agamemnon  reigned  at  Mycenw,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  kings  of  Greece  during  the  Trojan  war, 

Laconia,  at  the  southeastern  exti-emity  of  the  peninsula, 
was  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  States 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, but  its  people  were  brave  and  noble.  Its  largest 
city,  Sparta,  for  several  generations  controlled  the  fortune 
of  Greece,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Grecian  cities. 
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Messenia   was  the  southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula — 
mountainous,  but  well  watered,  and  abounding  in 
pasture.     It  was  early  coveted  by  the  Lacedtcrno- 
nians,  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  and  was  subjugated  in  a  series 
of  famous  wars,  called  the  Messenian, 

Such  were  the  principal  States  of  Greece.  But  in  connec- 
tion with  these  were  the  islands  in  the  seas  which  snrronnded 
it,  and  these  are  nearly  as  famous  as  the  States  on  the  main 

The  most  important  of  these  was  Crete,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  jEgean  Sea.  It  was  tlie  fabled  birth- 
place of  Jupiter,  To  the  south  of  Thrace  were 
Thasos,  remarkahle  for  fertility,  and  for  mines  of  gold  and 
silver ;  Samotlirace,  celebrated  for  the  mysteries  of  Oybele ; 
Imbros,  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Mercury,  Lemnos,  in  latitude 
forty,  equidistant  from  Mount  Athos  and  the  Hellespont, 
rendered  infamous  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  island  by  the  women.  The  island  of  Eubcea  stretched 
along  the  coast  of  Attica,  Loeris,  and  Bceotia,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  from  this  island  the  Athenians  drew  large 
supplies  of  corn — the  largest  island  in  the  Archipelago,  next 
to  Crete.  Its  principal  city  was  Chalcis,  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Greece. 

To  the  southeast  of  Eubcea  are  the  Cycladcs — a  group  of 
islands  of  which  Delos,  Andres,  Tenos,  Myconos,   Tiie  Cj- 
NaxoB,  ParoB,  Olearos,  Siphnos,  Melos,  and  Syros,  *    "** 
were  the  most  important.     All  these  islands  are  famous  for 
temples  and  the  birthplace  of  celebrated  men. 

The  islands  called  the  Sporades  lie  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  Cyelades,  among  which  are  Amorgo,  los,  ^^  g 
Sicinos,  Thera,  and  Anaphe — some  of  which  are     '^*'- 
barren,  and  others  favorable  to  the  vina 

Besides  these  islands,  which  belong  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  are  those  which  belong  to  Asia — Tenedos,  small  but 
fertile ;  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  wine,  the  fourth  in  i>ibo8,  and 
size  of  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  ;  Chios,  also   fsianas. 
famed  for  wine ;  Samos,  famous  for  the  worehip  of  Juno,  and 
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the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras ;  Patmos,  used  as  a  place  of 
banishment;  Cob,  the  birthplace  of  Apeiles  and  Hippocrates, 
exceedingly  fertile;  and  south  of  ali,  Rhodes,  the  largest 
island  of  the  -^gean,  after  Crete  and  E«b<Ba.  It  was 
famous  for  the  brazen  and  colossal  statue  of  the  sun,  seventy 
cubits  high.  Ita  people  were  great  navigators,  and  their 
maritime  laws  were  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.     It  was  also  famous  for  its  schools  of  art. 

SucJi  were  the  States  and  islands  of  Greece,  mountainous, 
in  many  parte  sterile,  but  filled  with  a  hardy,  bold,  and  ad- 
venturous race,  whose  exploits  and  arts  were  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  various  tribes  and  nations  all  belonged  to  that  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  race  to  which  ethnographers  have 
Or! )H 71  of  the  given  the  name  of  Pelasgian,  They  were  a  people 
tions.  of  savage  manners,  but  sufficiently  civilized  to  till 

the  earth,  and  build  walled  cities.  Their  religion  was  poly- 
theistic— a  personification  of  the  elemental  powers  and  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  Pelasgians  occupied  insulated  points, 
but  were  generally  diffused  throughout  Greece ;  and  they 
were  probably  a  wandering  people  before  they  settled  in 
Greece.  The  Greek  traditions  about  their  migration  rests  on 
The  Peiaa-  "O  Certain  ground.  Besides  this  race,  concerning 
^"^  which  we  have  no  authentic  histoiy,  were  the  Le- 

ieges  and  Caiians.  But  all  of  them  were  barbarous,  and  have 
left  no  written  records.  Argos  and  Sicyon  are  said  to  be 
Pelasgian  cities,  founded  as  far  back  as  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  years  before  ChiTst.  It  is  also  thought 
that  Oriental  elements  entered  into  the  early  population 
of  Greece.  Cecrops  imported  into  Attica  Egyptian  arts. 
Cadmus,  the  Phcenician,  colonized  BcEOtia,  and  introduced 
weights  and  measures.  Danaus,  driven  out  of  Egypt,  gave 
his  name  to  the  warlike  Danai,  and  instructed  the  Pelasgian 
women  of  Argos  in  the  mystic  rites  of  Demctus.  Pelope  is 
supposed  to  have  passed  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  great 
treasures,  and  his  descendants  occupied  the  throne  of  Argos. 

At  a  period  before  written  history  commences,  the  early 
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inhabitants  of  Greece,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin, 
which  is  involved  in  obscunty,  were  driven  from  their  settle- 
ments by  a  warlike  i-aee,  akin,  however,  to  the  Pelasgians, 
These  conquerors  were  the  Hellenes,  who  were  be-   The  Kei- 
lievcd  to  have  issaed  from  the  district  of  Thessaly,   ^'""^ 
north  of  Mount  Othrys.     They  gave  their  name  ultimately 
to  the  whole  country.     Divided  into  small  mettlements,  they 
yet  were  bound  together  by  language  and  customs,  and  cher- 
ished the  idea  of  national  unity.     There  wore  four  chief  divi- 
sions of  this  nation,  the  Dorians,  jEolians,  Aehfeans,    The^uii- 
and  lonians,  traditionally  supposed  to  be  descended    ""'■ 
from  the  three  sons  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  Doms, 
iEoIus,  and  Xuthua,  the  last  the  father  of  Achseus,    The  Achie- 
and  Ion,      So  the  Greek  poets   represented  the  '"'■ 
origin  of  the  Hellenes— a  people  fond  of  adventure,  and 
endowed  by  nature  with  vast  capacities,  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  education. 

Of  these  four  divisions  of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  .^oliana 
spread  over  northern  Greece,  and  also  occupied  the  western 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Ionian  islands.  It  con- 
tinued, to  the  latest  times,  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Greece.  The  Acha^ans  were  the  most  celebrated  in  epic 
poetry,  their  name  being  used  by  Homer  to  denote  all 
the  Hellenic  tribes  which  fought  at  Troy.  They  were  the 
dominant  people  of  the  Peloponnesus,  occupying  the  south  and 
east,  and  the  Arcadians  the  centre.  The  Dorians  The  Doriane 
and  lonians  were  of  later  celebrity ;  the  former  ™''  ''"'''"•■ 
occupying  a  small  patch  of  territory  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
(Eta,  north  of  Delphi;  the  latter  living  on  a  narrow  slip  of 
the  country  along  the  northern  coast  oi  the  Peloj  onnesus, 
and  extending  eastward  into  Attwa. 

The  principal  settlements  of  the  jSohins  lay  around  the 
Pagaetean  Gulf,  and  were  blended  with  the  "Min  Set  iem*nti 
yaus,  a  race  of  Pelasgian  adventurers  known  in  ans. 
the  Argon autio  expedition,  under  ^olian  lea  lei  s  In  the 
north  of  Bceotia  arose  the  city  <.i  Orchomenus,  ■whose  treas- 
ures were  compared  by  Homer  to  tho'-e  of  the  Egyptian 
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TheiwH,  Another  seat  of  the  jEolians  was  Ephyra,  after- 
ward known  as  Corinth,  where  the  "  wily  Sisyphus  "  ruled. 
He  was  the  father  of  Phocua,  who  gave  his  name  to  Phocis. 
The  descendants  of  JKolus  led  also  a  colony  to  Elis,  and 
another  to  Pylus.  In  general,  the  ^oliaus  sought  maritime 
settlements  in  northern  Greece,  and  the  western  side  of  the 
Peloponnesus, 

The  Achieans  were  the  dominant  race,  in  very  early  times, 
of  the  south  of  Thessaly,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelo- 
oftiie  ponneBus,  whose   chief  seats  were  Phtbla,  where 

Achffijina,  Achilles  reigned,  and  Argolis.  Thirlwall  seems  to 
think,  they  were  a  Pelasgian,  rather  than  an  Hellenic  people. 
The  ancient  traditions  represent  the  sons  of  Achasus  as 
migrating  to  Argos,  where  they  married  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  the  king,  but  did  not  mount  the  throne. 

The  early  fortunes  of  the  Dorians  are  involved  in  great 
Of  the  obscurity,  nor  is  there  much  that  is  satisfactory  in 

Doitana.  ^^e  early  history  of  any  of  the  Hellenic  tribes. 
Our  information  is  chiefly  traditional,  derived  from  the  poets. 
Doinis,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  occupied  the  country  over 
against  Peloponnesus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  comprising  jEtolia,  Phocis,  and  the  Ozolian  Locrians. 
Nor  can  the  conquests  of  the  Dorians  on  the  Peloponnesus 
be  reconciled  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  they  occupied 
a  considerable  tract  of  countiy. 

The  early  history  of  the  lonians  is  still  more  obscure. 
Of  tha  ^^">  *^^  ^""^  "^^  Xuthus,  is  supposed  to  have  led 

loDiwi.  i)ig  followers  from  Thessaly  to  Attica,  and  to 
have  conquered  the  Pelasgians,  or  efl'ectod  peaceable  settle- 
ments with  them.  Then  follows  a  series  of  legends  which 
have  more  poetical  than  historical  interest,  but  wliich  will 
be  briefly  noticed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE   LEGESD8   OF   ANCIENT  GEEECE. 

The  Grctks  possessed  no  authentic  written  history  of  that 
period  whioh  included  the  flrst  appearance  of  the  The  heroic 
Kellenes  in  Theasaly  to  the  first  Olympiad,  b.  c.  tfreeS). 
116.  This  is  called  the  heroic  age,  and  is  known  to  us  only 
by  legends  aod  traditions,  called  myths,  Tliey  pertain  both 
to  gods  and  men,  and  are  connected  with  what  we  call 
mythology,  which  possesses  no  historical  importance,  al- 
though it  is  full  of  ictcrest  for  its  poetic  life.  And  aa 
mythology  is  interwoveu  with  the  literature  and  the  art  of 
the  ancients,  furnishing  ineichaustible  subjects  for  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  it  ean  not  be  omitted  wholly  in  the 
history  of  that  classic  people,  whose  songs  and  arts  have 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

We  have  space,  however,  only  for  those  legends  which  are 
of  universal  interest,  and  will  first  allude  to  those   „^  ,  „   ^ 
which  pertain  to  gods,  such  as  appear  most  promi- 
nent in  the  poems  of  Hesiod  and  Homer. 

Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  is  the  most  important  personage  in  the 
mythology  of  Greece.  Although,  chronologically, 
he  comes  after  Kronos  aud  Uranos,  he  was  called 
the  "father  of  gods  and  men,"  whose  power  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist,  and  which  power  was  universal.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  superintending  providence,  whose  seat  was  on 
Mount  Olympus,  enthroned  in  majesty  and  might,  to  whom 
the  lesser  deities  wei-e  obedient.  With  his  two  brothers, 
Poseidon,  or  Neptune,  and  Hades,  or  Pluto,  he  reigned  over 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  hell.  Mythology  repre- 
sents him  as  bora   in  Crete  ;  and  when  he  had  L;aiiied  suffi- 
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cient  mental  and  bodily  foi-ce,  lie  summoned  the  gods  to 
Mount  Olympus,  and  resolved  to  wrest  the  supreme  power 
from  his  father,  Kronos,  and  the  Titans.  Ten  years  were 
spent  in  the  mighty  combat,  in  which  all  nature  was  con- 
vulsed, before  victory  was  obtained,  and  the  Titans  hurled  into 
Tartarus.  With  Zeus  now  began  a  different  oi'der  of  beings. 
He  is  represented  as  having  many  wives  and  a  numerous 
offspring.  From  his  own  head  came  Athene,  fully  armed,  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  the  patron  deity  of  Athens.  By  Themis 
he  begat  the  Horje ;  by  Eurynome,  the  three  Graces ;  by 
Jlnemosyne,  the  Mases ;  by  Leto  (Latona),  Apollo,  and  Arte- 
mis (Diana) ;  by  Demeter  (Ceres),  Persephone ;  by  Here 
(Juno),  Hebe,  Ares  (Mars),  and  Eileithyia ;  by  Maia,  Hei-mes 
(Mercury). 

Under  the  presidency  of  Zeus  were  the  twelve  great  gods 
The  other  ^^'^  goddesses  of  Olympus^Poseidon  (Neptune)^ 
deiticB.  ^]j(,  presided  over  the  sea  ;  Apollo,  who  was  the 

patron  of  art ;  Ares,  the  god  of  war ;  Hephaestos  (Vulcan), 
who  forged  the  thunderbolts;  Hermes,  who  was  the  messen- 
ger of  omnipotence  and  the  protector  of  merchants;  Here, 
the  queen  of  heaven,  and  general  protector  of  the  female  sex ; 
Athene  (Minerva),  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  letters  ; 
Artemis  (Diana),  the  protectress  of  hunters  and  shepherds  ; 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love  ;  Hertia 
(Vesta), thegoddessofthehearthand  altar,  whose  fire  never 
went  out.     Demeter  (Ceres),  mother  earth,  the  goddess  of 


Scarcely  inferior  to  these  Olympian  deities  were  Hades 
(Pluto),  who  presided  over  the  infernal  regions  ;  Helios,  the 
sun;  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  expiation;  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
the  god  of  the  vine ;  Leto  (Latona),  the  goddess  of  the  con- 
cealed powers ;  Eos  (Aurora),  goddess  of  the  morn ;  Nemesis, 
god  of  vengeance;  jEoIus,  the  god  of  winds;  Harmonia;  the 
Graces,  the  Muses,  the  Nymphs,  the  Nereids,  marine  nyinplis 
— ^these  were  all  invested  with  great  power  and  dignity. 

Besides  these  were  deities  who  performed  special  services  to 
the  greater  gods,  like  the  Horse ;   and  monsters,  offspring  of 
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gods,  like  the  gorgons,  chimera,  the  dragon  of  the  Hespendes, 
the  Leriitean  hydra,  the  Nemcan  lion,  Scylla  and  Chai'ybdis, 
the  centaurs,  the  sphinx,  and  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  gods  and  goddesses  represent  the 
powers   of    nature,  and  the  great    attributes  of    ^^^  ^ 
wisdom,  purity,  courage,  fidelity,  truth,  which  be-   »^ny>'' 
long  to  man's  higher  nature,  and  which  are  asso-   mtur"- 
elated  with  the  divine.     It  was   these  powers  and  attributes 
which  were  worshiped — superhuman  and  adorable.     Homer 
and  Hesiod  are  the  great  authorities  of  the  theogonies  of  the 
pagan  world,  and  we  can  not  tell  how  much  of  this  was  of 
their  invention,  and  how  much  was  implanted  in  the  common 
mind  of  the  Greeks,  at  an  age  earlier  than  ?00  b.  c.     The 
Orphic  theogony  belongs  to  a  later  date,  but  acquired  even 
greater  popular  veneration  than  the  Hesiodic. 

The  worship  of  these  divinities  was  attended  by  rites 
more  or  less  elevated,  but  soraetimes  by  impurities  Theworshtp 
and  follies,  like  those  of  Bacehus  and  Venus.  Some-  'i*»- 
times  this  worship  was  veiled  in  mysteries,  like  those  of  Eleu- 
sis.  To  all  these  deities  temples  were  erected,  and  offerings 
made,  sometimes  of  fruits  and  flowera,  and  then  of  animals.  Of 
all  these  deities  there  were  legends — sometimes  absurd,  and 
these  were  interwoven  with  literature  and  religious  solemni- 
ties. The  details  of  these  fill  many  a  large  dictionary,  and 
are  to  be  read  in  dictionaries,  or  In  poems.  Those  which  per- 
tain to  Ceres,  to  Apollo,  to  Juno,  to  Venus,  to  Minei'va, 
to  Mercury,  are  full  of  poetic  beauty  and  fascination. 
They  arose  in  an  age  of  fertile  imagination  and  ardent  feeling, 
and  became  the  faith  of  the  people. 

Besides  the  legends  pertaining  to  gods  and  goddesses,  are 
those  which  relate  the  heroic  actions  of  men.  Grote  Leeen'H 
describesthedifferent  races  of  men  as  they  appear  in  win'tliht^ 
the  Hesiodic  theogony — the  offspring  of  goda.  First,  ''^'' 
tlie  golden  race ;  first  created,  good  and  happy,  like  the  gods 
themselves,  and  honored  after  death  by  being  made  the  unseen 
guardians  of  men — "terrestrial  demons."  Second,  the  silver 
race,  inferior  in  body  and  mind,  was  next  created,  and  being 
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disobedient,  are  buried  in  the  earth.  Third,  the  brazen  raco, 
hard,  pugnacious,  tenible,  strong,  whicli  was  continually  at 
war,  and  ultimately  destroyed  itself,  and  descended  into 
Hades,  unhonored  and  without  privilege.  Fourth,  the  race 
of  heroes,  or  demigods,  such  as  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy, 
virtuous  but  warlike,  which  also  perished  in  battle,  but  were 
removed  to  a  happier  state.  And  finally,  the  iron  race, 
doomed  to  perpetual  guilt,  care,  toil,  suffering — unjust,  dishon- 
est, ungrateful,  thoughtless — such  is  the  present  race  of  men, 
with  a  small  admixture  of  good,  which  will  also  end  in  due 
time.  Such  are  the  races  which  Hesiod  describes  in  his  poem  of 
the  "Works  and  Days," — penetrated  with  a  profound  sense  of 
the  wicbedness  and  degeneracy  of  human  life,  yet  of  the  ultL 
mate  rewards  of  virtue  and  trutli.  His  demons  are  not 
gods,  nor  men,  but  intermediate  agents,  essentially  good — 
angels,  whose  province  was  to  guard  and  to  benefit  the  world. 
But  the  notions  of  demons  gradually  changed,  until  they 
were  regarded  as  both  good  and  bad,  as  viewed  by  Plato,  and 
finally  they  were  regarded  as  the  causes  of  evil,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Christian  writers,  Hesiod,  who  lived,  it  is  sup- 
posed, four  hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  is  a  grea*  ethical 
poet,  and  embodied  the  views  of  his  age  respecting  the  great 
mysteries  of  nature  and  life. 

The  legends  which  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  other  poets  made 
so  attractive  by  their  genius,  have  a  perpetual  interest,  since 
they  are  invested  with  all  the  tiiscinations  of  song  and 
romance.  We  will  not  enter  upon  those  which  relate  to 
gods,  but  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  relate  to  men — 
the  early  heroes  of  the  classic  land  and  age;  nor  can  we  allude 
to  all — only  a  few — those  which  are  moat  memorable  and  im- 
pressive. 

Among  the  most  ancient  was  the  legend  relating  to  the 
The  Danaides,  which  invest  the  early  history  of  ArgoK 

DBiBfdet  ^jj.jj  pgcyiiar  interest.  Inachus,  who  reigned  1986 
E.  C,  accoiiJing  to  ancient  chronology,  is  also  the  name  of 
the  river  flowing  beneath  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  situ- 
ated in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.     In  the  reign  of 
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Krotopos,  one  of  his  descendants,  Danaiis  came  with  liis  fifty 
daughters  from  Egypt  to  Argos  in  a  vessel  of  fifty  oare,  in 
order  to  escape  the  solicitations  of  the  fifty  sons  of  jEgyptos, 
his  brother,  wlio  wished  to  make  them  their  wives.  .52gyp- 
tos  and  the  sons  followed  in  parsuit,  and  Danaiis  was  com- 
pelled to  assent  to  their  desires,  hut  furnished  each  of  his 
daughters  with  a  dagger,  on  the  wedding  night,  who  tlius 
slew  their  husbands,  except  one,  whose  husband,  Lynceus, 
idtimately  became  king  of  Argos.  From  Danaus  was  derived 
the  name  of  Danai,  applied  to  the  people  of  the  Argeian 
territory,  and  to  the  Homeric  Greeks  generally.  We  hence 
infer  that  Argos — one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  was  set- 
tled in  part  by  Egyptians,  probably  in  the  era  of  the  shepherd 
kings,  who  introduced  not  only  the  arts,  but  the  religious 
rites  of  that  ancient  country.  Among  the  regal  descendants 
of  Lynceus  was  Danae,  whose  son  Perseus  performed  mar- 
Telous  deeds,  by  the  special  favor  of  Athene,  among  which 
he  brought  from  Libya  the  terrific  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa,  which  had  the  marvelous  property  of  turning  every 
one  to  stone  who  looked  at  her.  Stung  with  remorse  for  the 
accidental  murder  of  his  grandfather,  the  king,  he  retired 
from  Argos,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mycense,  the  ruins  of 
whose  massive  walls  are  still  to  be  seen— Cyclopean  works, 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  old  Pelasgians  derived  their 
architectural  ideas  from  the  Egyptian  Danauns.  The  Per- 
seids  of  Mycense  thus  boasted  of  an  illastrioas  descent,  which 
continued  down  to  the  last  sovereign  of  Sparta, 

The  grandnSaughter  of  Perseus  was  Alemena,  whom  my- 
thology represents  as  the  mother  of  Hercules  by 
Jupiter.  The  labors  of  Hercules  are  among  the 
most  interesting  legends  of  pagan  antiquity,  since  they  are 
types  of  the  endless  toils  of  a  noble  soul,  doomed  to  labor 
for  others,  and  obey  the  commands  of  worthless  persecutors. 
But  the  hero  is  finally  rewarded  by  admission  to  the  family 
of  the  gods,  and  his  descendants  are  ultimately  restored  to 
the  inheritance  from  which  they  were  deprived  by  the  wrath 
and  jealousy  of  Juno.     A   younger  branch  of  the  Perseid 
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family  reigned  in  Lacajdeioon — Eurystheus,  to  whom  Her- 
cules was  subject ;  but  he,  with  all  hia  sons,  lost  their  lives 
in  battle,  so  that  the  Peraeid  family  was  represented  only  by 
the  sons  of  Hercules — ^the  Heracleids,  or  Heraclidge.  They 
endeavored  to  regain  their  possessions,  and  invaded  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  Hyllos,  the 
oldest  son,  proposed  to  the  anny  of  lonians,  Acheeans,  and 
Areadians,  which  met  them  in  defense,  that  the  combat  should 
be  decided  between  himself  and  anjF  thampion  of  the  invad- 
ing army,  and  that,  if  he  were  victorious,  the  Heracleids 
should  be  restored  to  their  sovereignty,  but  if  defeated,  should 
forego  their  claim  for  three  generations,  Hyllos  was  van- 
quished, and  the  Heracleids  retired  and  resided  with  the 
Dorians.  When  the  stipulated  period  had  ended,  they, 
assisted  by  the  Dorians,  gained  possession  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Hence  the  great  Dorian  settlement  of  Argos,  Sparta, 
and  Mesaenia,  eifectcd  by  the  return  of  the  Heracleids. 

Anothei'  important  legend  is  that  which  relates  to  Deuca- 
lion and  the  debige,  as  it  is  supposed  to  shed 
light  on  the  different  races  that  colonized  Greece. 
The  wickedness  of  the  world  induced  Zeus  to  punish  it  by  a 
deluge ;  a  terrible  rain  laid  the  whole  of  Greece  under  water, 
except  a  few  mountain  tops.  Deucalion  was  saved  in  an 
ark,  or  chest,  which  lie  had  been  forewarned  to  construct. 
After  floating  nine  days,  he  landed  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Parnassus.  Issuing  from  his  ark,  ho  found  no  inhabitants, 
they  having  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge.  Instructed,  how- 
ever, by  Zeus,  he  and  his  wife,  Pyrrha,  threw  stones  over 
their  heads,  and  those  which  he  threw  became  men,  and  those 
thrown  by  his  wife  became  women.  Thus  does  mythology 
account  for  the  new  settlement  of  the  country — a  tradition 
doubtless  derived  fVom  the  remote  ages  through  the  children 
of  Japhet,  from  whom  the  Gi-eeks  descended,  and  who,  after 
many  wanderings  and  migrations,  settled  in  Greece, 

Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  had  two  sons,  Hellen  and  Amphie- 
Heiienmnd  tyon.  The  eldest,  Hellen,  by  a  nympb  was  the 
^'  *"         father  of  Dorus  .^Eolus,  and  Xuthus  and  he  gave 
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his  name  to  the  nation— Ilellenas,  In  dividing  the  country 
anaong  hia  sons,  ^olus  received  Thessaly  ;  Xuthus,  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  and  Dorus,  the  country  lying  opposite,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  as  has  been  already  mcDtioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Substitute  Deucalion  for  Noah, 
Greece  for  Armenia,  and  Dorus,  jEoIus,  and  Xuthus  for  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  we  see  a  reproduction  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  second  settlement  of  mankind. 

As  it  is  natural  for  men  to  trace  their  origin  to  illustrious 
pi-ogenitors,  so  the  Greeks,  In  their  varioua  settlements,  cher- 
ished the  legends  which  represented  themselves  as  spi-ung 
from  gods  and  heroes — those  great  benefactors,  whose  exploits 
occupy  the  heroic  ages.  As  Hercules  was  the  Argino  hei-o 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  so  iEoluB  was  the  father  of  heroes  sacred 
in  the  hietoiy  of  the  ^olians,  who  inhabited  the  largest  part 
of  Greece,  ^olus  reigned  in  Thessaly,  the  original  seat  of 
the  Hellenes. 

Among  his  sons  was  Salmoneus,  whoso  daughter.  Tyro, 
became  enamored  of  the  river  Eneipus,  and  frequenting  its 
banks,  the  god  Poseidon  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  fi-uits  of 
this  alliance  were  the  twin  brothers,  Pelias  and  Peiim  ma 
NeleUs,  who  quarreled  respecting  the  possesion  '**'''"■ 
of  lolchos,  situated  at  the  .foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  celebrated 
afterward  as  the  residence  of  Jason.  Pelias  prevailed,  and 
Neleus  returned  into  Peloponnesus  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Pylos.  His  beautiful  daughter,  Pero,  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  princes  from  all  the  neighboring  countries,  but 
he  refused  to  entertain  the  pretensions  of  any  of  them,  de- 
claring that  she  should  only  wed  the  man  who  brought  him 
the  famous  oxen  of  Iphiklos,  in  Theasaiy,  Melampus,  the 
nephew  of  Neleus,  obtained  the  oxen  for  his  brother  Bias, 
who  thus  obtained  the  hand  of  Pero.  Of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Nelena,  Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated.  It  was  he  who 
assembled  the  various  chieftains  for  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
was  pre-eminent  over  all  for  wisdom. 

Another  descendant  of  jEoIus  was  the  subject  of  abeautiful 
legend,     Adrnetus,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Pelias,  and 
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wliose  horses  were  tended  by  Apollo,  for  a  time  incarnated 
as  a  slave  in  punishment  for  the  murder  of  the 
Cyeiopes.  Apollo,  in  gi-atitude,  obtained  from  the 
Fates  the  privilege  that  the  life  of  Admetus  should  be  pro- 
longed if  any  one  could  be  found  to  die  voluntarily  for  him. 
His  wife,  Alkestes,  made  the  sacrifice,  but  was  released  from 
the  grasp  of  death  (Thanatos)  by  Hercules,  the  ancient  friend 
of  Admetus. 

But  a  still  more  beautiful  legend  is  associated  with  Jason, 
a  great  grandson  of  ^olus.  Pelias,  still  reigning  at  -ii^a  and 
lolehos,  was  informed  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  n^uts. 
the  man  who  should  appear  before  him  with  only  one  sandaL 
He  was  celebrating  a  festival  in  honor  of  Poseidon  when 
Jason  appeared,  having  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  a 
river.  As  a  means  of  averting  the  danger,  he  imposed  upon 
Jason  the  task,  deemed  desperate,  of  bringing  back  to  lolchos 
the  "  Golden  Fleece."  The  result  was  the  memorable  Argo- 
nantic  expedition  of  the  ship  Argo,  to  the  distant  laud  of 
Colchis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Jason  invited 
the  noblest  youth  of  Greece  to  join  him  in  this  voyage  of 
danger  and  glory.  Fifty  illustrious  pereons  joined  him, 
including  Hercules  and  Theseus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Mopsus, 
and  Orpheus.  They  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
up  the  Hellespont,  past  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
through  the  Eosphorus,  onward  past  Bithynia  and  Pontus, 
and  arrived  at  the  river  Phasis,  south  of  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  whei-e  dwelt  .iEetes,  whom  they  sought.  But  be 
refused  to  surrender  the  golden  fleece  except  on  conditions 
which  were  almost  impossible.  Medea,  however,  his  daugh- 
ter, fell  in  love  with  Jason,  and  by  her  means,  assisted  by 
Hecate,  he  succeeded  in  yoking  the  ferocious  bulls  and 
plowing  the  field,  and  sowing  it  with  dragons'  teeth.  Still 
iEetes  refused  the  reward,  and  meditated  the  murder  of  the 
Argonauts;  bat  Medea  lulled  to  sleep  the  di-agon  which 
guarded  the  fleece,  and  fled  with  her  lover  and  his  compan- 
ions on  board  the  Argo.  The  adventurers  returned  to  lolchos 
in  safety,  after  innumerable  perils,  and  by  courses  irreconcil 
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able  witi  all  geographical  traths.  But  Jason  could  avenge 
himself  on  Pelias  only  through  the  stratagem  of  liis  wife,  aod 
by  her  magical  arts  she  induced  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cat 
up  their  father,  and  to  cast  his  limbs  into  a  caldron,  believing 
that  by  this  method  he  would  be  restored  to  the  vigor  of 
youth,  and  Jason  was  thus  revenged,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  which  he  suirendered  to  a  son  of  Pelias,  and 
retii-ed  with  his  wife  to  Corinth.  Here  he  lived  ten  years  in 
prosperity,  but  repudiated  Medea  in  order  to  raairy  Giauce, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Corinth;  Medea  avenged  the 
insult  by  the  poisoned  robe  she  sent  to  Giauce  as  a  marriage 
present,  while  Jason  perished,  while  asleep,  from  a  fragment 
of  his  ship  Argo,  which  fell  npon  him.  Such  is  the  legend 
of  the  Argonauts,  which  is  typical  of  the  naval  adventures 
of  the  maritime  Greeks,  and  their  restless  enterprises. 

The  legend  of  Sisyphus  is  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Corinth.  Sisyphus  was  the  son  of  jEoIus,  and 
founded  this  wealthy  city.  He  was  distinguished  ''*  " 
for  cunning  and  deceit.  He  detected  Antolycus,  the  son  of 
Hermes,  by  marking  his  sheep  under  the  foot,  so  that  the 
arch-thief  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  superior  craft  of 
the  .^lolid,  and  restore  the  plunder.  He  discovered  the 
amour  of  Zeus  with  the  nymph  jEgina,  and  told  her  mother 
where  she  was  carried,  which  so  incensed  the  "  father  of  gods 
and  men,"  that  he  doomed  Sisyphus,  in  Hades,  to  the  per- 
potnal  punishment  of  rolling  up  a  hiil  a  heavy  stone,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  summit,  rolled  back  again  in  spite 
of  ail  his  efforts.  This  legend  illustrates  the  never  ending 
toils  and  disappointments  of  men. 

Sisyphus  was  the  grandfather  of  Bellerophon,  whose  beau- 
ty made  him  the  object  of  a  violent  passion  on  the 
part  of  Antea,  the  wife  of  a  king  of  Argos,  He 
rejected  her  advances,  and  became  as  violently  hated.  She 
made  false  accusations,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  kill 
him.  Not  wishing  to  commit  the  murder  directly,  he  sent 
him  to  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Sykia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with 
a  folded  tablet  full  of  destructive  symbols,  which  required 
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him  to  perform  perilous  undertakings,  wliieh  he  successfully 
performed.  He  was  then  recognized  as  the  son  of  a  god,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  the  king.  This  legend  reminds  us 
of  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  other  interesting  legends  of  the 
Solids,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ^Eolus,  among 
which  are  those  which  record  the  feats  of  Atalanta, 
and  turn  to  those  which  relate  to  the  Pelopids,  who  gave  to 
the  Peloponnesus  its  early  poetic  interest.  Of  this  remarkable 
race  were  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  Helen,  and  Hermione,  all  of  whom  figured  in  the 
ancient  legendary  genealogies. 

Tantalus  resided,  at  a  remote  antiquity,  near  Mount  Sipy- 
Iu8,  in  Lydia,  and  was  a  man  of  immense  wealth, 
and    pre-eminently  favored    both   by  gods    and 
men.     Intoxicated  by  prosperity,  he  stole  nectar  and  ambro- 
sia from  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  revealed  their  secrets,  for 
which  ho  was  punished  in   the  under  world  by  perpetual 
hunger  and  thirst,  yet  placed  with  fruit  and  water  near  him, 
which  eluded  his  grasp  when  he  attempted  to  touch  them. 
He  had  two  children,  Pelops  and  Niobe.     The  latter  was 
blessed  with  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  which  so  in- 
flamed her  with  pride  that  she  claimed  equality  with  the 
goddesses  Latona  and  Diana,  who  favored  her  by  their  friend- 
ship.   This  presumption  so  incensed  the  goddesses,  that  they 
killed  all  her  children,  and  Niobe  wept  herself  to  death,  and 
was  turned  into  a  atone,  a  striking  image  of  excessive  grief. 
Pelops  was  a  Lydian  king,  but  was  expelled  from  Asia  by 
IIus,  king  of  Troy,  for  his  impieties.     He  came  to 
Greece,  and  beat  Hippodamenia,  whose  father  was 
king  of  Pisa,  near  Olympia,  in  Elis,  in  a  chariot  race,  when 
death  was  the  penalty  of  failure.     He  succeeded  by  the  fa- 
vor of  Poseidon,  and  married  the  princess,  and  became  king 
of  Pisa.     He  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  from  the  great  wealth  he  brought  from 
Lydia,  thus  connecting  the  early  settlements  of  the  Pelopon- 
iiesus  with  Asia  Minor.     He  had  numerous  children,  who 
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became  the  sovereigns  of  different  cities  and  states  in  Ai-gos, 
Elis,  Laconia,  and  Arcadia.  One  of  them,  Atreus,  was  king 
of  Mycenje,  who  inherited  the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  and  whoso 
wealth  was  proverbial.  The  sceptre  was  made  by  Hephses- 
tus  (Vulcan)  and  given  to  Zeus ;  he  gave  it  to  Hermes ; 
Hermes  presented  it  to  Pelops ;  and  Pelops  gave  it  to  At- 
reus, the  ruler  of  men.  Atreus  and  his  brother,  Thyestes, 
bequeathed  it  to  Agamemnon,  who  ruled  at  Mycenfe,  while 
liis  brother,  Menelaus,  reigned  at  Spaita.  It  was  the  wife 
of  Menelaus,  Helen,  who  was  carried  away  by  Paris,  which 
occasioned  the  Trojan  war.  Agamemnon  was  killed  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  through  the  treachery  of  his  wife  Clyteia- 
nestra,  who  was  seduced  by  ^glsthus,  the  son  of  Thyestea. 
His  only  son,  Orestes,  afterward  avenged  the  murder,  and 
recovered  Mycen^.  Herinione,  the  only  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus and  Helen,  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Achilles, 
Neoptolemas,  who  i-eigned  in  Thessaly.  Mycenas  maintained 
its  independence  to  the  Persian  invasion,  and  is  rendered 
immortal  by  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  On  the  subsequent 
ascendency  of  Sparta,  the  bones  of  Orestes  were  brought 
from  Tegea,  where  they  had  reposed  for  generations,  in  a 
coffin  seven  cubits  long. 

The  other  States  of  the  Peloponnesus,  have  also  their 
genealogical  legends,  which  trace  their  aneeBtors  to  gods  and 
goddesses,  which  I  omit,  and  turn  to  those  which  belong  td 
Attica. 

The  great  Deucalian  deluge,  according  to  legend,  happened 
during  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  1796  years  b,  c,,  and  The  Doum. 
1020  before  the  first  Olympiad.  After  a  long  "*"''^'''K«- 
interval,  Cecrops,  half  man  and  half  serpent,  became  king  of 
the  country.  By  some  he  is  represented  as  a  Pelasgiaa,  by 
others,  as  an  Egyptian,  He  introduced  the  first  elements  of 
civilized  iife — marriage,  the  twelve  political  divisions  of  Atti- 
ca, and  a  new  form  of  worship,  abolishing  the  bloody  sacrifices 
to  Zeus,  He  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  Cecropia. 
During  his  i-eign  there  ensued  a  dispute  between  Athens 
and  Poseidon,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  Acropolis. 
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Poseidon  struck  the  rocks  -with  his  trident,  and  produced  a 
Tceil  of  salt  wat«r;  Athene  planted  an  olive  tree.  The 
twelve  Olympian  gods  decided  the  dispute,  and  awarded  to 
Athenie  the  coveted  possession,  and  she  ever  afterward 
remained  tlie  protecting  deity  of  Athens. 

Among  his  descendants  was  Theseus,  the  great  legendary 
hero  of  Attica,  who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
also  one  of  those  who  hanted  the  Calidomian  , 
■boar.  He  freed  Attica  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  con- 
quered the  celebrated  Minotaur  of  Crete,  and  escaped  from 
the  labyrinth  by  the  aid  of  Ariadne,  whom  he  carried  off  and 
abandoned.  In  the  Iliad  he  is  represented  as  fighting 
l^ainst  the  centaurs,  and  in  the  Hesiodic  poems  he  is  an 
amorous  knight-errant,  misguided  by  the  beautiful  jEgle. 
Among  his  other  feats,  inferior  only  to  those  of  Hercules,  he 
Tanquislied  the  Amazons — a  nation  of  courageous  and  hardy 
■women,  who  came  from  the  country  about  Caucasus,  and 
■whose  principal  seats  were  near  the  modem  Trezlbond. 
They  invaded  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  islands  of  the  jSJgean.  The  foundation  of  several 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  is  ascribed  to  them.  In  the  time  of 
Theseus,  this  semi-mythical  and  semi-historical  race  of  female 
warriors  invaded  Attica,  and  even  penetrated  to  Athena,  but 
were  conquered  by  the  hero  king.  Allusion  is  made  to  their 
defeat  throughout  the  literature  of  Athens.  Although  The- 
BeuB  was  a  purely  legendaiy  personage,  the  Athenians  were 
accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  great  political  refonner  and 
legislator,  who  consolidated  the  Athenian  commonwealth, 
distributing  the  people  into  three  classes. 

The  legends  pertaining  to  Thebes  occupy  a  prominent 
TheiiBB  Is-  place  in  Grecian  mythology.  Cadmus,  the  son  of 
'™^'"  Agenor,   king    of  Phtenicia,    leaves   his   country 

in  search  of  his  sister  Europa,  with  whom  Zeus,  in  the  form 
of  a  bull,  had  fallen  in  love,  and  can-ied  on  his  back  to  Crete. 
He  first  goes  to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  Delphi,  to  learn  tidings 
of  Europa,  but  the  god  directs  him  not  to  prosecute  his 
search ;  he  is  to  follow  the  guidance  of  a  cow,  and  to  found  a 
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city  where  the  animal  should  lie  down.  The  cow  stops  at  the 
site  of  Thebes.  He  marries  Harmonia,  the  daugliter  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite,  after  having  killed  the  dragons  which  guarded 
the  fountain  Allia,  and  sowed  their  teeth.  From  these  arm- 
ed men  sprang  up,  who  killed  each  other,  except  five.  From 
these  arose  the  five  great  families  of  Thebes,  called  Sparti. 
One  of  the  Sparti  marries  a  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
whose  issue  was  Pentheus,  who  became  king.  It 
was  in  his  reign  that  Dionysus  appears  as  a  god  in  Bceotia, 
the  giver  of  the  vine,  and  obtains  divine  honors  in  Thebes, 
Among  the  descendants  of  Cadmus  was  Laius.  He  ia  fore- 
warned by  an  oracle  that  any  son  he  should  beget  would 
destroy  him,  and  hence  he  caused  the  infant  CEdipas  to  bo 
exposed  on  Mount  Cithieron,  Here  the  herdsmen  of  Poly- 
huE,  king  of  Corinth,  find  him,  and  convey  him  to  their  lord 
who  brings  bim  up  as  his  own  child.  Distressed  by  the 
taunts  of  companions  as  to  his  unknown  parentage,  he  goes  to 
Delphi,  to  inquire  the  name  of  his  real  father.  He  is  told  not 
to  return  to  his  own  countiy,  for  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill  his 
father  and  become  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Knowing  no 
country  but  Corinth,  he  pursues  his  way  to  B(Eotia,  and  meets 
Laius  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  mules.  A  quaiTel  ensues  from 
the  insolence  of  attendants,  and  (Edipus  kills  Laius.  The 
brother  of  Laius,  Creon,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Thebes. 
The  country  around  is  vexed  with  a  terrible  monster, 
with  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the 
tail  of  a  lion,  called  the  Sphinx,  who  has  learned  from  the 
Muses  a  riddle,  which  she  pi-oposed  to  the  Thebans,  and  on 
eveiy  failure  to  resolve  it  one  of  them  was  devoured.  But 
no  person  can  solve  the  riddle.  The  king  offers  his  crown 
and  his  sister  Jocasta,  wife  of  Laius,  in  marriage  to  any  one 
who  would  explain  the  riddle.  OEdipus  solves  it, 
and  ia  made  king  of  Thebes,  and  marries  Jocasta. 
A  fatal  curse  rests  upon  him.  Jocasta,  informed  by  the  gods 
of  her  relationship,  hangs  herself  in  agony.  CEdipus  endures 
great  miseries,  as  well  as  his  children,  whom  he  curses,  and 
who  quarrel  about  their  inheritance,  which  quarrel  leads  to 
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the  BiGge  of  Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  who  seeks  to 
]>3store  Polyuices — one  of  the  sons  of  CEdipu?,  to  the  throne 
of  which  he  was  dispossessed.  The  Argeian  chieftains 
readily  enter  into  the  enterprise,  assisted  by  numerous  aux- 
iliai-ies  from  Ai-cadia  and  Messenia.  The  Cadmeans,  assisted 
by  the  Phocians,  marcli  out  to  resist  the  invaders,  who  are 
repulsed,  in  consequence  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  generous 
youth,  who  offers  himself  a  victim  to  Ares.  Eteocles  then 
proposed  to  his  brother,  Polynices,  the  rival  claimants,  to 
decide  the  quarrel  by  single  combat.  It  resulted  in  the  death 
of  both,  and  then  in  the  renewal  of  the  general  contest,  and 
the  desti-uction  of  the  Argeian  chiefs,  and  Adrastus's  return 
to  ArgoB  in  shame  and  woe. 

But  Creon,  the  father  of  the  self-sacrificing  Menteceus, 
succeeds  on  the  death  of  the  rival  brothers,  to  the 
administration  of  Thebes.  A  second  siege  takes 
place,  conducted  by  Adrastus,  and  the  sons  of  those  who  had 
been  slain.  Thebes  now  falls,  and  Thersander,  the  son  of 
Polynices,  is  made  king.  The  legends  of  Thebes  have  fur- 
nished the  great  tragedians  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  with 
their  finest  subjects.  In  the  feble  of  the  Sphinx  we  trace  a 
connection  between  Thebes  and  ancient  Egypt, 

But  all  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece  yield  in  interest  to 
that  of  Troy,  which  Homer  chose  as  the  subject  of  hia  im- 
mortal epic, 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Zeus,  is  the  primitive  ancestor  of  the 
Trojan  kings,  whose  seat  of  power  was  Mount  Ida. 
His  son,  Erichthonius,  became  the  richest  of  man- 
kind, and  ha^l  in  bis  pastures  three  thousand  mares.  His  son, 
Tros,  was  the  father  of  I!us,  Assarcus,  and  Ganymeda  The 
latter  was  stolen  by  Zeus  to  be  his  cup-bearer. 

Bus  was  the  father  of  Laomedon,  under  whom  Apollo  and 
Poseidon,  in  mortal  form,  went  through  a  tempo- 
rary servitude — the  former  tending  his  flocks,  the 
latter  building  the  walls  of  Ilium,  Laomedon  was  killed  by 
Hercules,  in  punishment  for  his  perfidy  in  giving  him  moi-lal 
horses  for  his  destruction  of  a  sea  monster,  instead  of  the  ira- 
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mortal    lioi-ses,    as   Le  had   promised,  the   gift    of  Zeus  to 

Tl-08. 

Among  the  sons  of  Laomedon  was  Priam,  who  was  placed 
upon  the  throne.  He  was  the  father  of  illustrious 
Bona,  among  whom  were  Hector  and  Paris, 
The  latter  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  to  avoid  the  ful- 
fillment of  an  evil  prophecy,  but  grew  up  beautiful  and 
active  among  the  flocks  and  herds.  Is  was  to  him  that  the 
three  goddesses,  Here,  Athenie,  and  Aphrodite  (Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, andVenus),  presented  their  respective  claims  to  beauty, 
which  he  awarded  to  Aphrodite,  and  by  whom  he  was  prom- 
ised, in  recompense,  Helen,  wife  of  the  Spartan  king,  Men- 
elaus,  and  daughter  of  Zeus.  Aphrodite  caused  ships  to  be 
built  for  him,  and  he  safely  anived  in  Sparta,  and  was  hosr 
pitably  entertained  by  the  unsuspecting  monarch.  In  the 
absence  of  Menelaus  in  Crete,  Paris  carries  away  to  Troy  both 
Helen,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the 
king.  Menelaus  hastens  home,  informed  of  the  per- 
fidy, and  consults  his  brother,  Agamemnon,  and  the  venerable 
Nestor.  They  interest  the  Argeian  chieftains,  who  resolve  to 
recover  Helen.  Ten  years  are  spent  in  preparations,  consisting 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  ships,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  comprised  of  heroes  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  among  whom  are  Ajas,  Diomedes,  Achilles,  and 
Odysseus.  The  heroes  set  sail  from  Aulis,  and  after  various 
mistakes,  reach  Asia. 

Meanwhile  the  Ti-ojans  assemble,  with  a  largo  body  of 
allies,  to  resist  the  invaders,  who  demand  the  re-  The  Trojan 
dress  of  a  great  wrong.  The  Trojans  are  routed  '"■ 
in  battle,  and  return  within  their  walls.  After  various  for- 
tunes, the  city  is  taken,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  by  stratagem, 
and  the  Grecian  chieftains  who  were  not  killed  seek  to  retui'n 
to  their  own  country,  with  Helen  among  the  spoils.  They 
meet  with  many  misfortunes,  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  for 
not  having  spared  the  altars  of  Troy.  Their  chieftains  quar- 
rel among  themselves,  and  even  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
lose  their  fraternal  friendship.     After  long  wanderings,  and 
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bitter  disappointments,  and  protracted  hopes,  the  heroes 
return  to  their  homes — such  as  war  had  spared — to  recount 
tlieir  adventures  and  suffei'ings,  and  reconstruct  their  shat- 
tered States,  and  mend  their  broken  fortunes — a  type  of  war 
in  all  the  ages,  calamitous  even  to  conquerors.  The  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses  have  a  peculiar  fascination,  since  tliey  form 
the  subject  of  the  Odyssey,  one  of  the  noblest  poema  of  anti- 
quity. Nor  are  the  adventures  of  Mnnas  scarcely  less 
interesting,  as  presented  by  Virgil,  who  traces  the  first  Settle- 
ment of  Latium  to  the  Trojan  exiles.  We  should  like  to  dwell 
on  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  its  great  restilts,  but  the  subject 
is  too  extensive  and  complicated.  The  student  of  the  great 
event,  whether  historical  or  mystical,  must  read  the  detaOed 
accounts  in  the  immortal  epics  of  Homer,  We  have  only 
space  for  the  grand  outlines, which  can  be  scarcely  more  than 
allusiona. 

Scarcely  inferior  to  the  legend  of  Troy,  is  that  which 
The  is?cnd  recounts  the  return  of  the  descendants  of  Ilercules 
acudie,  to  the  ancient  inheritance  on  the  Peloponnesus, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  took  place  thi'ee  or  four  hundred 
years  before  authentic  history  begins,  or  eighty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war. 

We  have  briefly  described  the  geographical  position  of  the 
most  important  part  of  ancient  Gi-eece — tbo  Peloponnesus— 
almost  an  island,  separated  from  the  continent  only  by  a,  nar- 
row golf,  resembling  in  shape  a  palm-tree,  indented  on  all 
sides  by  bays,  and  intersected  with  mountains,  and  inhabited 
by  a  simple  and  warlike  race. 

We  have  seen  that  the  descendants  of  Perseus,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Danaus,  reigned  at  Myeenie  in  ArgoUs — 
among  whom  was  Amphitryon,  who  fled  to  Thebes,  on  the 
murder  of  his  uncle,  with  Alemenahis  wife.  Then  Hercules, 
to  whom  the  throne  of  Mycense  legitimately  belonged,  was 
born,  but  deprived  of  his  inheritance  by  Eurystheus — a 
younger  branch  of  the  Perseids— in  consequence  of  the  anger 
and  jealousy  of  Juno,  and  to  whom,  by  the  fates,  Hercules 
was  made  subject.     We  have  seen  how  the  sons  of  Ilercules, 
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under  Hyllos,  attempted  to  regain  their  kingdom,  but  were 
defeated,  and  retreated  among  the  Dorians. 

After  three  generations,  the  Heraclidse  set  out  to  regain 
their  inheritance,  assisted  by  the  Dorians.  They  Their  eettie- 
at  length,  after  five  expeditions,  gained  possession  SiMUn. 
of  the  country,  and  divided  it  among  the  various  chieftains, 
who  established  their  dominion  in  Argos,  Mycenje,  and 
Sparta,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  ruled  by 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  descendants  of  Pelops.  In  the 
next  generation,  Corinth  was  conquered  by  tlie  Dorians, 
under  an  Heraclide  prince. 

The  Achfeans,  thus  expelled  by  the  Dorians  from  the  south 
and  east  of  the  Peloponnesus,  fell  back  upon  the  northwest 
coast,  and  di-ove  away  the  lonianf^,  and  formed  a  confederacy 
of  twelve  cities,  which  in  later  times  became  of  considerable 
importance.  The  dispossessed  lonians  joined  their  (p],e  -nnnaer- 
brethren  of  the  same  race  in  Attica,  but  the  d"3p™6bBed 
rugged  peninsula  was  unequal  to  support  the  in-  ^'^°=""- 
creased  population,  and  a  great  migration  took  place  to  the 
Cyclades  and  tiie  coasts  of  Lydia.  The  coloniats  there  built 
twelve  cities,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Another  body  of  Achasans,  driven  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  first  settled  in  Efeotia,  and 
aft«rwai-d,  with  .<Eolians,  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where 
they  founded  six  cities,  and  then  to  the  opposite  mainland. 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  they  founded  the  twelve  /Eolian 
cities,  of  which  Smyrna  was  the  principal. 

Crete  was  founded   by  a  body  of  Dorians  and  conquered 
Achseans,     Rhodes  received  a  similar  colony.     So 
did   the    island  of  Cos.      The  cities    of  Lindus, 
lalysufi,  Camirus,  Cos,  with  Cnidua  and  Halicamassus,  on  the 
mainland,  formed  the  Dorian  Hexapoiis  of  Carta,  inferior, 
however,  to  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  colonies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  mythical  ago  the  dominant 
Hellenic  races  were  the  Achseans  and  jEolians ;  at  TheDorirma 
the  close,  the  lonians  and  Dorians  were  predomi-  hocoma  nia 
nant.     The  lonians  extended  their  maritime  pos-   iribc't* 
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sessions  from  Attica  to  the  Asiatic  colonies  across  the  -^gean, 
and  gradually  took  the  lead  of  the  Asiatic  iEolians,  and 
formed  a  great  maritime  empire  under  the  supremacy  of 
Athens.  The  Hellenic  world  ultimately  was  divided  and 
convulsed  by  the  great  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
Dorians  and  lonians,  until  the  common  danger  from  the 
Persian  invasion  united  them  together  for  a  time. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  legend  to  guide  us  in  the  early 
history  of  Greece.  The  historical  period  begins  with  the 
riret  oiym-  fii^t  Olympiad,  b.  c.  776.  Before  this  all  is  uncer- 
Ko'msio™  t*'"i  y^'  ^8  probable  as  tbe  events  of  English  his- 
icpeniiii.  tory  in  the  mythical  period  between  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  and  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom.  The  history  is  not  all  myth ;  neither  ia  it  clearly 
authenticated. 

The  various  Hellenic  tribes,  though  separated  by  political 
Grecfan  ambition,  were  yet  kindred  in  language  and  institu- 
^'^'"^-  tions.     They  fonned  great  leagues,  or  associations, 

of  neighboring  cities,  for  the  performance  of  religious  ritea. 
The  Amphictyonie  Council,  which  became  subsequently  so 
famous,  was  made  up  of  Thessalians,  Bceotians,  Dorians, 
lonians,  Achfeans,  Locrians,  and  Phocians — all  Hellenic  in 
race.  Their  great  centre  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
The  different  tribes  or  nations  also  came  together  regularly 
to  take  part  in  the  four  great  religious  festivals  or  games — 
the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemtean — the  two  for- 
mer of  which  were  celebrated  every  four  yeare. 

In  the  Homeric  age  the  dominant  State  was  Achaea,  whose 
Early  domi-  Capital  was  Mycens,  The  next  in  power  was 
nant  states.  Lacedtemon.  After  the  Dorian  conquest,  Argos 
was  the  first,  Sparta  the  second,  and  Messenia  the  third  State 
in  importance,  Argos,  at  the  head  of  a  large  confederacy  of 
cities  on  the  northeast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  governed  by 
Phidon — an  irresponsible  ruler,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  to 
whom  is  inscribed  the  coinage  of  silver  and  copper  money, 
and  the  introduction  of  weights  and  measures.  He  flourished 
B.  c.  747. 
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All  these  various  legends,  Ihougli  unsupported  by  history, 
have  a  gi^eat  ethical  importance,  as  well  as  poetic  jntereat  to 
interest.  The  passions,  habits,  and  adventures  of  ^e't^m^bSt 
a  primitive  and  warlike  race  are  presented  by  the  Q"*'^™- 
poets  with  transcendent  eifect,  and  we  read  lessons  of  human 
nature  as  in  the  dramas  of  Shakeapeare,  Hence,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  dignified  of  the  English  historians  deems  it 
worthy  of  his  pen  to  devote  to  these  myths  a  volume  of  hia 
noble  work.  Nor  is  it  misplaced  labor.  These  legends  fur- 
nished subjects  to  the  tragic  and  epic  poets  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  to  painters  and  sculptors,  in  all  the  ages  of  art.  They 
are  identified  with  the  development  of  Grecian  genius,  and  are 
aa  imperishable  as  history  itself.  They  were  to  the  Greeks  re- 
alities, and  represent  all  that  ia  vital  in  their  associations  and 
worship.  They  stimulated  the  poetic  faculty,  and  taught  les- 
sons of  moral  wisdom  which  ali  nations  respect  and  venerate. 
They  contributed  to  enrich  both  literature  and  art.  They 
make  jEschylus,  Euripides,  Pindar,  Homer,  and  Hesiod  great 
monamental  pillars  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
Therefore,  we  will  not  willingly  let  those  legends  die  in  our 
memories  or  hearts. 

They  are  particularly  important  as  shedding  light  on  the 
manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  ancient  ^^fiy^tr" 
Greeks,  although  they  give  no  reliable  historical  '"'™- 
facts.  They  are  memoriais  of  the  first  state  of  Grecian  socie- 
ty, essentially  different  from  the  Oriental  world.  We  see  in 
them  the  germs  of  political  constitutions — the  rise  of  liberty 
— the  pre-eminence  of  families  which  forms  the  foundation  for 
oligarehy,  or  the  ascendency  of  nobles.  We  see  also  the  fii-st 
beginnings  of  democratic  influence — ^the  voice  of  the  people 
asserting  a  claim  to  be  heard  in  the  market-place.  We  see 
again  the  eslstence  of  slavery — captives  taken  in  war  doomed 
to  attendance  in  princely  palaces,  and  ultimately  to  menial 
labor  on  the  land.  In  those  primitive  times  a  State  was 
often  nothing  but  a  city,  with  the  lands  surrounding  it, 
and  therefore  it  was  possible  for  all  the  inhabitants  to  as- 
semble in  the  agora  with  the  king  and  nobles.    We  find,  in 
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the  early  condition  of  Greece,  kings,  nobles,  citizens,  and 
slaves. 

The  king  was  seldom  distinguished  by  any  impassable  bar- 
Thc  Buriy  rier  between  himself  aud  subjects.  He  was  rather 
^«!rntnent  ^^  chief  among  his  nobles,  and  his  supremacy 
HeUenas.  ^.^^  hased  on  descent  from  illustrious  ancestors. 
It  passed  generally  to  the  eldest  son.  In  war  he  was  a  leader  ; 
in  peace,  a  protector.  He  offered  up  prayers  and  sacrifices 
for  his  people  to  the  gods  in  whom,  they  all  alike  believed. 
He  possessed  an  ample  domain,  and  the  produce  of  his 
lands  was  devoted  to  a  generous  but  rude  hospitality.  He 
had  a  large  share  of  the  plunder  taken  from  an  enemy,  and 
the  most  alluring  of  the  female  captives.  It  was, 
however,  difficult  for  him  to  retain  ascendency 
without  great  personal  gifEs  and  virtues,  and  especially  bra^ 
very  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  wisdom  in  council.  To  the 
noblest  of  these  kings  the  legends  ascribe  great  bodily 
strength  and  activity. 

The  kings  were  assisted  by  a  great  council  of  chieftains  or 
nobles,  whose  functions  were  deliberation  and  con- 
sultation ;  and  after  having  talked  over  their  inten- 
tions with  the  chiefs,  they  announced  them  to  the  people,  who 
assembled  in  the  market-place,  and  who  were  generally  sub- 
missive to  the  royal  authority,  although  they  wei-e  regarded 
as  the  source  of  power.  Then  the  king,  and  sometimes  his 
nobles,  administered  justice  and  heard  complaints.  Public 
speaking  was  favorable  to  eloquence,  and  stimulated  intel- 
lectual development,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  people  to  whom 
the  speeches  were  addressed. 

In  those  primitive  times  there  was  a  strong  religions  feeling, 
Beiiginoi  great  reverence  for  the  gods,  whose  anger  was 
life.  deprecated,  and  whose  favor  was  sought.     The  ties 

of  families  were  strong.  Paternal  authority  was  recognized 
and  revered.  Marriage  was  a  sacred  institution.  The  wife 
occupied  a  position  of  great  dignity  and  influence.  Women 
were  not  secluded  in  a  harem,  as  were  the  Asiatics,  but  em- 
ployed in  useful  labors.     Children  were  obedient,  and  bro- 
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tilers,  sisters,  and  cousins  were  united  together  by  atrong 
attaeliinents.  Hospitality  was  a  cherished  virtue,  and  the 
stranger  was  ever  cordially  welcome,  nor  questioned  eveu 
until  refreshed  by  the  bath  and  the  banquet.  Feasts  were 
free  from  extravagance  and  lusury,  and  those  who  shared 
in  them  enlivened  tlie  company  by  a  recital  of  the  adven- 
tures of  gods  and  men.  But  passions  were  unrestrained, 
and  homicide  was  common.  The  murderer  was  not  punish- 
ed by  the  State,  but  was  loft  to  the  vengeance  of  kindred 
and  friends,  appeased  sometimes  by  costly  gifts,  as  among 
the  ancient  Jews. 

There  was  a  rude  civilizatioa  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
reminding  us  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  but  it  was  F.^nj' forms 
higher  than  theirs.  We  observe  the  division  of  uou. 
the  people  into  various  trades  and  occupations — carpenters, 
smiths,  leather-dressers,  leeches,  prophets,  bards,  and  fisher- 
men, although  the  main  business  was  agriculture.  Cattle 
were  the  great  staple  of  wealth,  and  the  largest  part  of  the 
land  was  devoted  to  pasture.  The  land  was  tilled  chiefly  by 
slaves,  and  women  of  the  servile  class  were  doomed  to  severe 
labor  and  privations.  They  brought  the  water,  and  they 
turned  the  mills.  Spinning  and  weaving  were,  however,  the 
occupations  of  all,  and  garments  for  men  and  women  were 
alike  made  at  home.  There  was  only  a  limited  commerce, 
which  was  then  monopolized  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  exag- 
gerated the  dangers  of  the  sea.  There  were  walled  cities, 
palaces,  and  temples.  Armor  was  curiously  wrought,  and 
arms  were  well  m.ade.  Hich  garments  were  worn  by 
princes,  and  their  palaces  glittered  with  the  precious  metals. 
Copper  was  hardened  so  as  to  be  employed  in  weapons  of 
war.  The  warriors  had  chariots  and  horses,  and  were  armed 
with  sword,  dagger,  and  spear,  and  were  protected  by 
helmets,  breastplates,  and  greaves.  Fortified  cities  were  built 
on  rocky  elevations,  although  the  people  genei'ally  lived  in 
unfortified  villages.  The  means  of  defense  were  superior  to 
those  of  ofiense,  which  enabled  men  to  preserve  their  acqui- 
sitions, for  the  ancient  chieftains  resembled  the  feudal  barons 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  passion  for  robbery  and  adventure. 
"We  do  not  read  of  coined  money  nor  the  art  of  writing,  nor 
sculpture,  nor  ornamental  architecture  among  the  Homeric 
Greets;  but  they  were  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  Befoi-e 
history  commences,  they  had  their  epics,  which,  sung  by 
the  bards  and  minstrels,  furnished  Homer  and  Hesiod  with 
materials  for  their  noble  productions.  It  is  supposed  by 
Grote  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  composed  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  yeara  before  Christ,  and  preserved  two  liundred 
years  without  the  aid  of  writing — of  all  poems  the  most 
popular  and  natural,  and  addressed  to  unlettered  minds. 

Such  were  the  heroic  ages  with  their  myths,  their  heroes, 
their  simple  manners,  their  credulity,  their  religious  faith, 
their  rude  civilizatioih  We  have  now  to  trace  their  pro- 
gress through  the  historical  epoch. 
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THE   GRECIAH    STATES   AND   COLOKIES   TO   THE   PEE8IAN 


"Wb  come  now  to  consider  those  States  which  grew  into 
importance  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  at  the  close  of  the  legendary  period. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  Sparta,  which  was  the 
leading  State.    We  have  seen  how  it  was  conquered 
by  Dorians,  under  Heraclic  princes.     Its  first  great 
historic  name  was  Lycurgus,  whom  some  historians,  however, 
regard  as  a  mythical  personage. 

Sparta  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  in  consequence  of  the 
Dorian  conquest,  a  contest  between  the  kings,  aiming  at  ab- 
solute power,  and  the  people,  desirous  of  democratic  liberty. 
At  this  juncture  the  king,  Polydectes,  died,  leaving  Lycurgus, 
his  brother,  guardian  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  infant  his  legiBli- 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  future  lawgiver  then  set  """" 
out  on  his  travels,  visiting  the  other  States  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  and  returned  to  Sparta 
about  the  period  of  the  first  Olympiad,  b.  c.  776,  with  a  rich 
store  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  State  was  full  of  dis- 
orders, but  he  instituted  great  reforms,  aided  by  the  authority 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  a  strong  party  of  influential  men. 
Ilis  great  object  was  to  convert  the  citizens  of  Sparta  into 
warriors  united  by  the  strongest  bonds,  and  tr^ned  to  the 
severest  discipline,  governed  by  an  oligarchy  under  the  form 
of  the  ancient  monarchy.  In  other  words,  his  object  was  to 
secure  the  ascendency  of  the  small  body  of  Dorian  invaders 
that  had  conquered  Laconia. 

The  descendants  of  these  invaders,  the  Spartans,  alone 
possessed  the  citizenship,  and  were  equal  in  political  rights. 
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They  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  which  was  tilled  by 
Spirtsn  ciu-  Helots.  Tile  Spartans  disdained  any  occupation 
'""'  but    war    and    government.     Tiiey   lived    within 

their  city,  which  was  a  fortified  camp,  and  ate  in  common  at 
public  tables,  and  on  the  simplest  fare.  Every  virtue  and 
energy  were  concentrated  on  self-discipline  and  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  fan  the  fires  of  heroism  and  self-devotion.  They 
were  a  sort  of  stoics — hard,  severe,  proud,  despotic,  and 
overbearing.  They  cared  nothing  for  literature,  or  art,  or 
philosophy.  Even  eloquence  was  disdained,  and  the  only 
poetry  or  music  they  cultivated  were  religious  hymns  and 
heroic  war  songs.  Commerce  was  forbidden  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  all  the  hixuries  to  which  it  leads.  Only  iron  was 
allowed  for  money,  and  the  precious  metals  were  prohibited. 
Every  exercise,  every  motive,  every  law,  contributed  to 
make  the  Spartans  soldiei^,  and  nothing  but  soldiers.  Their 
discipline  was  the  severest  known  to  the  ancients.  Their 
habits  of  life  were  austere  and  rigid.  They  were  trained  to 
snfifer  any  hardship  without  complaint. 

Besides  these  Spartan  citizens  were  the  Periixd, — remnants 
The  old  of  the  old  Achfflan  population,  but  mixed  with  an 
population,  inferior  class  of  Dorians.  They  had  no  political 
power,  but  possessed  pei-sonal  freedom.  They  were  landed 
proprietors,  and  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Below  this  class  were  the  Plelots— pure  Greeks,  but  reduced 
to  dependence  by  conquest,  Tliey  were  bonnd 
to  the  soil,  like  serfs,  but  dwelt  with  their  families 
on  the  farms  they  tilled.  They  were  not  bought  and  sold 
as  slaves.  They  were  the  body  servants  of  the  Spartan  citi- 
zens, and  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  State.  They 
were  treated  with  great  haughtiness  and  injustice  by  their 
masters,  which  bred  at  last  an  intense  hatred. 

All  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  citizen  warriors, 
only  about  nine  thousand  in  number  in  the  time  of  Lycurgns. 
From  them  emanated  all  delegated  authority,  except  that  of 
Tha  Kccie-  kings.  This  assembly,  or  ecelesia,  of  Spartans  over 
"*  thirty  years  of  age,  met  at  stated  intervals  to  decide 
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on  all  important  mattera  submitted  to  them,  but  tliey  had  no 
right  of  amendmont — only  a  simple  approval  or  rejection. 

The  body  to  which  the  people,  it  would  seem,  delegated 
considerable  power,  was  the  Senate,  composed  of 
thirty  members,  not  under  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
elected  for  life.  They  were  a  deliberative  body,  and  judges 
in  all  capita!  charges  against  Spartans.  They  were  not  chosen 
for  noble  birth  or  property  qualifications,  but  for  merit  and 
wisdom. 

At   the  head  of  the  State,  at  least  nominally,  were  two 
kings,  who  were  numbered  with  the  thirty  senators.    _ 

^  '  '  The  kings. 

They  had   scarcely  more   power  than  the  Roman 

consuls ;  they  commanded  the  armies,  and  offered  the  public 
sacrifices,  and  were  revered  as  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 

The  persona  of  most  impoilani^e  were  the  ephors,  chosen 
annually   by  the  people,  who  exercised  the  chief  „    „ 
executive  power,  and  without  responsibility.     They 
could  even  arrest  kings,  and  bring  them  to  trial  before  the 
Senate.     Two  of  the  five  ephors  accompanied  the  king  in 
war,  and  were  a  check  on  his  authority. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  government  of  Sparta  was 
a  repubUe  of  an  aristocratic  type.  There  were  Aristomtic 
no  others  nobler  than  citizens,  but  these  citizen'!  einuient. 
composed  but  a  small  part  of  the  population.  They  were 
Spartans— a  handful  of  conquerors,  in  the  miilst  of  hostile 
people — a  body  of  lords  among  slaves  and  subjects.  They 
sympathized  with  law  and  order,  and  detested  the  demo- 
cratieal  turbulence  of  Athens.  They  were  trained,  by  their 
military  education,  to  subordination,  obedience,  and  self, 
sacrifice.  Tliey,  as  citizens  or  as  soldiers,  existed  only  for 
the  State,  and  to  the  State  every  thing  was  subordinate.  In 
our  times,  the  State  is  made  for  the  people ;  in  Sparta,  the 
people  for  the  State,  This  generated  an  intense  patriotism 
and  self-denial.  It  also  permitted  a  greater  interference  of 
the  State  in  personal  matters  than  would  now  be  tolerated  in 
any  despotism  in  Europe.  It  made  the  citizens  "^  in^ae 
submissive  to  a  division  of  property,  which  if  not  ^*"'*- 
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a  perfect  eommunity  of  goods,  was  fatal  to  all  private  for- 
tunes. But  the  property  which  the  citizens  thus  shared 
was  virtually  created  by  the  Helots,  who  alone  tilled  the 
ground.  The  wealth  of  nations  is  in  the  eai-th,  and  it  is  its 
cultivation  which  is  the  ordinary  source  of  property.  The 
State,  not  individual  mastera,  owned  the  Helots ;  and  they 
toiled  for  the  citizens.  In  the  modem  sense  of  liberty,  there 
was  veiy  little  in  Sparta,  except  that  which  was  possessed  by 
the  aristocratic  citizens — the  conquerors  of  the  country — men, 
whose  very  occupation  was  war  and  government,  and  whose 
very  amusement  were  those  which  fostered  warlike  habits. 
The  Iloman  citizens  did  not  disdain  husbandry,  nor  the  Puri- 
tan settlers  of  New  England,  but  the  Spartan  citizens  de- 
spised both  this  and  all  trade  and  manufacture.  Never  was  a 
haughtier  class  of  men  than  these  Spartan  soldiers.  They 
exceeded  in  pride  the  feudal  chieftain. 

Such  anesclusivebody  of  citizens,  however,  jealous  of  their 
political  privileges,  constantly  declined  in  numbers,  so  tliat,  in 
Nnmixr  of  the  time  of  Aristotle,  there  were  only  one  thousand 
ciHsons.  Spartan  citisiens;  and  this  decline  continued  in 
spite  of  all  the  laws  by  which  the  citizens  were  compelled  to 
marry,  and  those  customs,  so  abhorrent  to  our  Christian 
notions,  which  permitted  the  invasion  of  marital  rights  for 
the  sake  of  healthy  children. 

As  it  was  to  war  that  the  best  energies  of  the  Spartans 
were  directed,  so  their  annies  were  the  admiration  of  the 
Spnrian  aiicient  world  for  discipline  and  effectiveness, 
«rmie».  They  were  the  first  who  reduced  war  to  a  science. 
The  general  type  of  their  military  organization  was  the 
phalanx,  a  body  of  troops  in  close  array,  armed  with  a  long 
spear  and  short  sword.  The  strength  of  an  army  was  in  the 
heavy  armed  infantry;  and  this  body  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  citizens,  with  a  small  mixture  of  Periceci.  From 
the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty,  every  Spartan  was  liable  to  mili- 
tary service;  and  all  the  citizens  formed  an  army,  whether 
congregated  at  Sparta,  or  absent  on  foreign  service. 

Such,  in  general,  were  the  social,  civil,  and  military  insti- 
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tntions  of  Sparta,  and  not  peculiar  to  her  alone,  l>ut  to  all 
the  Dorians,  even  in  Crete;  from  which  ive  infer  that  it  w^ 
not  Lycurgus  who  shaped  them,  but  that  they  existed  inde- 
pendent of  his  authoiity.  He  may  have  re-established  the 
old  regulations,  and  gave  his  aid  to  preaer\'e  the  State  from 
corruption  and  decay.  And  when  we  remember  that  the 
constitution  which  he  re-established  resisted  both  the  usur- 
pations of  tyrants  and  the  advances  of  democraey,  by  which 
other  States  wei-e  revolutionized,  we  can  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  wisdom  which  so  early  animated  the  Dorian 
legislatoi-s. 

The  Spartans  became  masters  of  the  country  after  a  long 
struggle,  and  it  was  henceforth  called  Laconia.  TheSpiirtan* 
The  more  obstinate  Acha;ans  became  Helots.  aBcendBncy 
After  the  conquest,  the  first  memorable  event  in  ninBiia. 
Spartan  histoiy  was  the  reduction  of  Messenia,  for  which  it 
took  two  great  wars. 

Messenia  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  sonthwestem 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  resembling  Laconia  in  its  gen- 
eral aspects.  The  river  Pamisus  flows  tlirough  its  entire 
length,  as  Eurotas  does  in  Laconia,  forming  fertile  valleys 
and  plains,  and  producing  various  kinds  of  cereals 
and  fruits,  even  as  it  now  produces  oil,  silk,  figs, 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  wine,  and  honey.  The  area  of  Mes- 
senia is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  square 
miles,  not  so  large  as  one  of  our  counties.  The  early  inhab- 
itants had  been  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  it  was  against 
the  descendants  of  these  conqueroi-s  that  the  Spartans  made 
war.  The  murder  of  a  Spartan  king,  Telecius,  at  a  temple 
on  the  confines  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  where  sacrifices 
were  offered  in  common,  gave  occasion  for  the  first  war, 
which  lasted  nineteen  years,  n.  c.  743.  Other  States  were 
involved  in  the  quarrel — Corinth  on  the  side  of  ti,o  wsr 
Sparta,  and  Sicyon  and  Arcadia  on  the  part  of  the  '"*  sparta. 
Messenians.  The  Spartans  having  the  superiority  in  the  field, 
the  Messenians  retreated  to  their  stronghold  of  Ithome, 
where   they  defended   themselves    fifteen    years.      But    at 
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last  tliey  were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  the  fortress  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  conquered  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots-— compelled  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
pay  half  of  its  produce  to  their  new  masters.  The  Spartan 
citizens  became  the  absolute  ownei-s  of  the  whole  soil  of 
Messeuia. 

After  thirty-nine  years  of  servitude,  a  hero  arose  among 
the  conquered  Messenians,  Aristomenes,  like  Judaa 
Maccabeus,  or  William  Wallace,  who  incited  his 
countrymen  to  revolt.  The  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  be- 
came involved  in  the  new  war,  and  only  Corinth  became  the 
ally  of  Sparta ;  the  remaining  States  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  Arca- 
dia, and  Pisa,  sided  with  the  Messenians,  The  Athenian 
poet,  Tyrtseus,  stimulated  the  Spartans  by  his  war-songs.  In 
the  first  great  battle,  the  Spartans  wei-c  worsted;  in  the 
second,  they  gained  a  signal  victory,  bo  that  the  Messenians 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  open  country  and  retire  to  the 
fortress  on  Mount  Ii-a.  Here  tbey  maintained  themselves 
Cdnqacst  ot  eleven  years,  the  Spartans  being  unused  to  sieges, 
UesEsnia.  ^^^  trained  only  to  conflict  in  the  open  field.  The 
fortress  was  finally  taken  by  treachery,  and  the  hero  who 
sought  to.  revive  the  martial  glories  of  his  State  fled  to 
Rhodes.  Messenia  became  now,  b.  c  668,  a  part  of  Laconia, 
and  it  was  three  hundred  yeara  before  it  appeared  again  In 
history. 

The  Spartans,  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  turned  their 
Aggrandiie-  eycs  upou  Ai-cadia — that  land  of  shepherds,  free 
Sparii  and  simple  and  brave  like  themselves.     The  city 

of  Tegea  long  withstood  the  arms  of  the  Spartans,  but  finally 
yielded  to  superior  strength,  and  became  a  subject  ally,  b.  c. 
660.  Sparta  was  further  increased  by  a  part  of  Argos,  and 
a  great  battle,  b,  c,  547,  between  the  Ai^ives  and  Spartans, 
resulted  in  the  complete  ascendency  of  Sparta  in  the  south- 
ei'u  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  about  the  time  that  Cyras 
overthrew  the  Lydian  empire.  The  Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  invoked  tbeir  aid  against  the  Persian  power,  and 
Sparta  proudly  rallied  in  theb-  defeus 
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Meanwhile,  a  great  political  i-evohition  was  going  on  in 
the  other  States  of  Greece,  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  pre- 
eminence of  Sparta,  The  patriarchal  monarchies  of  the 
heroic  ages  had  gradually  been  subverted  by  the  piiiitkai 
rising  importance  of  the  nobility,  enriched  by  °''*"'''^- 
conquered  lands.  Every  conquest,  every  step  to  national 
advancement,  brought  the  noblca  nearer  to  tins  crown,  and 
the  govenimout  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  nobles  who 
had  formerly  composed  the  council  of  the  king.  With  the 
growing  power  of  nobles  was  a  corresponding  growth  of  tlic 
political  power  of  the  people  or  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
increased  wealth  and  intelligence.  The  political  changes  were 
rapid.  As  the  nobles  had  usurped  the  power  of  the  kings, 
80  the  citizens  usurped  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  ever- 
lasting war  of  classes,  where  the  people  are  intelligent  and 
free,  was  signally  illustrated  in  the  Grecian  States,  and  de- 
mocracy succeeded  to  the  oligarchy  wliich  had  prostrated 
kings.  Then,  when  the  people  had  gained  the  ascendency, 
ambitious  and  factious  demagogues  in  turn,  got  the  control, 
and  these  adventurers,  now  called  Tyrants,  assum-  The  sge  of 
ed  arbitrary  powers.  Their  power  was  only  main-  ''''""'"■ 
tained  by  cruelty,  injustice,  and  unscrupulous  means,  which 
caused  them  finally  to  be  so  detested  that  they  were  removed 
by  assassination.  These  natural  changes,  from  a  monarchy, 
primitive  and  just  and  limited,  to  an  oligarchy  of  nobles, 
and  the  gradual  subversion  of  their  power  by  wealthy  and 
enlightened  citizens,  and  then  the  rise  of  demagogues,  who 
became  tyrants,  have  been  illustrated  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  But  the  rapidity  of  these  changes  in  the  Grecian 
States,  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  corruption,  make 
tbeir  history  impressive  on  all  generations.  It  is  these  rapid 
and  natural  revolutions  which  give  to  the  political  history 
of  Greece  its  permanent  intei'est  and  value.  The  age  of  the 
Tyrants  is  generally  fixed  from  b,  c.  650  to  n.  a  500— about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 

No  State  passed  through  these  changes  of  government  more 
signally  than  Corinthia,  which,  with  Mcgaris,  formed  the  istli- 
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mus  which  connected  tlie  Peloponnesus  with  Greece  Proper. 
It  was  a  small  territory,  covered  with  the  ridges 
and  the  spurs  of  the  Geranean  and  and  Oneiau 
mountains,  and  useless  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  Its  prin- 
cipal city  was  Corinth ;  was  favorably  situated  for  commerce, 
aod  rapidly  grew  in  popalation  and  wealth.  It  also  command- 
ed the  great  roads  which  led  from  Greece  Proper  through  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  into  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rapidly 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the  East 
through  the  Saronic  Gulf;  and  through  the  Corinthian  Gull" 
it  commanded  the  trade  of  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas. 

Corinth,  by  some,  is  supposed  have  been  a  Phcenician  col- 
chingesin  ony.  Before  authentic  history  begins,  it  was  in- 
corinth.  habited  by  a  mixed  population  of  jEolians  and 
lonians,  the  former  of  whom  were  dominant.  Over  them 
reigned  Sisyphus,  according  to  tradition,  the  grandfather  of 
Beilerophon  who  laid  the  foundation  of  mercantile  prosperity. 
The  first  historical  king  was  Aletes,  b,  c.  lOli,  the  leader  of 
Dorian  invaders,  who  subdued  the  ^olians,  and  incorpora- 
ted them  with  their  own  citizens.  The  descendants  of  Aletes 
reigned  twelve  generations,  when  the  nobles  converted  the 
government  into  an  oligarchy,  under  Bacchis,  who  greatly 
increased  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city.  In  T54, 
B.  c,  Corinth  began  to  colonine,  and  fitted  out  a  war  fieet  for 
the  protection  of  commerce.  The  oligarchy  was  supplanted 
by  Cypselus,  s.  c,  655,  a  man  of  the  people,  whose  mother 
was  of  noble  birth,  but  rejected  by  her  family,  of  the  ruling 
house  of  the  Bacchiadie,  on  account  of  lameness.  His  son 
Periander  reigned  forty  years  with  cruel  despotism,  but 
made  Corinth  the  leading  commercial  city  of  Greece,  and 
he  subjected  to  her  away  the  colonies  planted  on  the  islands 
of  the  Ionian  Sea,  one  of  which  was  Corcyra  (Corfu),  which 
gained  a  great  mercantile  fame.  It  was  under  his  reign  that 
the  poet  Anon,  or  Lesbos,  flourished,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
patronage.  In  three  years  after  the  death  of  Periander,  585 
B,  c,  the  oligarchal  power  was  restored,  and  Corinth  allied 
herself  with  Sparta  in  her  schemes  of  aggrandizement. 
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The  same  charge  of  government  was  seen  in  Megara,  a 
neighboring  State,  situated  on  the  isthmus,  between  cimngei  tn 
Corinth  and  Attica,  and  which  attained  great  ^''sata. 
commercial  distinction.  As  a  resnlt  of  commercia!  opulence, 
the  people  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  government, 
an  oligarchy  of  Dorian  conquerors,  and  elevating  a  dema- 
gogue, Theagenes,  to  the  supreme  power,  b.  c.  630.  He  ruled 
tyrannically,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  for  thirty  years,  but 
was  expelled  by  the  oligarchy,  which  regained  power. 
Dnring  his  reign  all  kinds  of  popular  excesses  were  perpe- 
trated, especially  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rich. 

Other  States  are  also  illustrations  of  this  change  of  govern- 
ment from  kings  to  oligarchies,  and  oligarchies  to  ch.nses  in 
demagogues  and  tyrants,  as  on  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  ""'"'''''"*'■ 
where  Pittacus  reigned  dictator,  but  with  wisdom  and  virtue — 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  fireece — and  in  Samos,  where 
Polycrates  rivaled  the  fame  of  Periander,  and  adorned  his 
capital  with  beautiful  buildings,  and  patronized  literature 
and  art.  One  of  his  friends  was  Anacreon,  the  poet.  He  was 
murdered  by  the  Persians,  Ji.  c.  522. 

But  the  State  which  most  signally  illustrates  the  revolutions 
in  government  was  Athens. 

"  Where  on  the  -^gean  shore  a  city  standa,— 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  tile  soil : 
Athong,  the  eye  of  Greece,  molliBr  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  oatiTe  to  famous  wits." 
Every  thing  interesting  or  impressive   in  the  history  of 
classical  antiquity  clusters  round  this  famous  city,   ^^^ij  wun- 
so  that  without  Athens  there  could  be  no  Greece.   '■)">f^*™»- 
Attica,  the  little  State  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  formed  a 
triangular  peninsula,  of  about  seven  hundred  square  miles. 
The  country  is  hilly  and  rocky,  and  unfavorable  to  agricul- 
ture ;  but  such  was  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  all  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  flourish- 
ed.    The  history  of  the  country,  like  that  of  the  other  States, 
is  mythical,  to  the  period  of  the  first  Olympiad.     Ogyges 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  king  of  a  people  who 
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claimed  to  be  indigenous,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  wbo  came,  it  is  supposed,  from 
Egypt,  and  founded  Athens,  and  taught  the  simple  but  sav- 
age natives  a  new  religion,  and  the  elements  of  civilized  life, 
1556  B.  o.  It  received  its  name  from  the  goddess  Neith,  in- 
troduced by  him  from  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Athena,  or 
Minerva.  It  was  also  called  Cecropia,  from  its  founder.  Until 
the  time  of  Theseus  it  was  a  small  town,  confined  to  the 
Acropolis  and  Mars  HilL  This  hero  is  the  great 
name  of  ancient  Athenian  legend,  as  Hercules  is  to 
Greece  generally.  He  cleared  the  roads  of  robbei-s,  and 
fonned  an  aristoeratical  constitution,  with  a  king,  who  was 
only  the  first  of  his  nobles.  But  he  himself,  after  liaving 
given  political  unity,  was  driven  away  by  a  conspiracy  of 
nobles,  leaving  the  throne  to  Menesthius,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  kings.  This  monarch  reigned  twc»ty-four  years, 
and  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  The  whole  period  of 
the  monarchy  lies  within  the  mythical  age.  Tradition  makes 
Codms  the  last  king,  who  was  slain  during  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Dorians,  b.  c.  1045.  Resolving  to 
have  no  future  king,  the  Athenians  substituted  the  office  of 
archon,  or  ruler,  and  made  his  son,  Medus,  the  superior  mag- 
istrate. This  office  remained  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Codrus  for  thirteen  generations.  In  u,  c.  V32,  the  duration  of 
the  office  was  fixed  for  ten  years.  It  remained  in  the 
family  of  Codrus  thirty-eight  years  longer,  when  it  was  left 
open  for  all  the  nobles.  In  683  b,  c,  nine  archons  were  annu- 
ally elected  from  the  nobles,  the  first  having  superior  dignity 
The  first  of  these  archons,  of  whom  any  thing  of  import- 
ance  is  recorded,  was  Draco,  who  governed  Athens 
in  the  year  624  n.  c.,  who  promulgated  writ- 
ten laws,  exceedingly  severe,  inflicting  capital  punishment 
for  slight  ofienses.  The  people  grew  weary  of  him  and 
bis  laws,  and  he  was  banished  to  ^gina,  where  he  died,  from 
a  conspiracy  headed  by  Cylon,  one  of  the  nobles,  who  seized 
the  Acropolis,  b.  c.  612.  His  insurrection,  however,  failed, 
and  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by  one  of  the  archons, 
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which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  huily,  ami  a  change 
ill  the  constitution. 

This  was  effected  by  Solon,  the  Athorian  sage  ami  law- 
giver— himself  of  the  race  of  Corlrus,  whom  the 
Athenians  chose  as  archon,  with  full  power  to  make 
new  laws.  Intrasted  with  absolute  power,  he  abstained  from 
abusing  it — a  patriot  in  the  most  exalted  sense,  as  well  as 
a  poet  aiid  philosopher.  Urged  by  his  friends  to  make  him- 
self tyrant,  he  replied  that  tyranny  might  be  a  fair  country, 
only  there  was  no  way  ont  of  it. 

AViien  he  commenced  his  i-eforms,  the  nobles,  or  Eupatridffi, 
were  in  possession  of  most  of  the  fertile  land  of  Attica,  while 
the  poorer  citizens  possessed  only  the  sterile  highlands.  This 
created  an  unhappy  jealousy  between  the  rich  and  poor.  Be- 
sides, there  was  another  class  that  had  grown  rich  by  com- 
merce, auunated  by  the  spirit  of  freedom.  But  their  m,  ,„BtitB- 
influence  tended  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the  rich  """*■ 
and  poor.  The  poor  got  into  debt,  and  fell  in  the  power  of 
creditors,  and  sunk  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  many  were 
even  sold  in  slavery,  for  the  laws  were  severe  against  debtors, 
as  in  ancient  Rome.  Solon,  like  Moses  in  his  inatitation  of 
the  Tear  of  Jubilee,  set  free  all  the  estates  and  persons  that 
had  fallen  in  the  power  of  ci-editoi-s,  and  ransomed  such  as 
were  sold  in  slavery. 

Having  removed  the  chief  source  of  enmity  between  the 
rich  and  poor,  he  repealed  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco,  and 
commenced  to  remodel  the  political  constitution.  The  fun- 
damental principles  which  he  adopted  was  a  distribution  of 
power  to  all  citizens  according  to  their  wealth.  i.<ias  of  aria- 
But  the  nobles  were  not  deprived  of  their  ascend-  pow^r. 
ency,  only  the  way  was  opened  to  all  citizens  to  reach  politi- 
cal distinction,  especially  those  who  woi-e  enriched  by  com- 
merce. He  made  an  assessment  of  the  landed  property  of  all 
the  citizens,  taking  as  the  medium  a  standard  of  value  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  drachma  of  annual  produce.  The  firet 
class,  who  had  no  aristocratic  titles,  were  called  Pentacosio 
medimni,  from  possessing  five  hundred  medimni  or  upward. 
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They  alone  were  eligible  to  the  archonship  and  other  high 
offices,  and  bore  the  largest  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
second  class  was  called  Knights,  because  they  were  bound  to 
DiiTwent  servo  as  cavalry.  They  filled  the  inferior  ofiices, 
oiuaMS.  farmed  the  revenue,  and  had  the  commerce  of  the 

country  in  their  hands. 

The  third  class  was  called  Zeugitffi  (yokesmen),  from  their 
ability  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen.  They  were  small  farmers, 
and  served  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  were  subject  to 
a  property-tax.  All  those  whose  incomes  fell  short  of  two 
hundred  medimni  formed  the  fourth  class,  and  served  in  the 
light-armed  troops,  and  were  exempt  from  property-tax,  but 
disqualified  for  pultlic  ofiiee,  and  yet  they  had  a  vote  in  pop- 
ular elections,  and  in  the  judgment  passed  npon  arehons  at 
the  expiration  of  office.  "  The  dii-ect  responsibility  of  all  the 
magistrates  to  the  popular  assembly,  was  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  the  institutions  of  Solon;  and  though  the  gov- 
Otti^rpoiiti-  emment  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  oligarchy, 
cai  ohiBses  Solon  cleaily  foi-esaw,  if  he  did  not  purposely  pre- 
pare for,  the  preponderance  of  the  popular  element."  "  To 
guard  against  hasty  measures,  he  also  instituted  the  Senate 
of  four  hundred,  chosen  year  by  year,  from  the  four  Ionic 
tribes,  whose  office  was  to  prepare  all  business  for  the  popular 
assembly,  and  regulate  its  meetings.  The  Areopagus  retained 
its  ancient  functions,  to  which  Solon  added  a  general  over- 
sight over  all  the  public  institutions,  and  over  the  private 
life  of  the  citizens.  He  also  enacted  many  other  laws  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  social  life, 
the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  State."  His  whole  legislation  is  marked  by  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  and  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  who  intrusted  to  him  so  much  power  and  dignity. 
The  laws  were,  however,  better  than  the  people,  and  his  legis- 
lative wisdom  and  justice  place  him  among  the  great  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  for  who  can  tell  the  ultimate  influence 
of  his  legislation  on  Home  and  on  other  nations.  The  most 
beautiful  feature  w^  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  magis- 
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trates  to  the  people  who  eleeted  them,  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  suhsequently  bo  punished  for  bad  conduct  was 
the  greatest  security  against  tyranny  and  peculation. 

After  having  given  this  constitution  to  his  countrymen, 
the  lawgiver  took  his  departure  from  Athens,  for  Damrture  «t 
ten  yeai-3,  binding  the  people  by  a  solemn  oath  Aihens. 
to  make  no  alteration  in  his  laws,  lie  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  returned  to  Athens  to  find  his  work 
nearly  subverted  by  one  of  his  own  kinsmen.  Pisistratus, 
of  noble  origin,  hut  a  demag<^ue,  contrived,  by  his  arts  and 
prodigality,  to  secure  a  guard,  which  he  increased, 
and  succeeded  in  seizing  the  Acropolis,  b.  o.  560, 
and  in  usurping  the  supreme  authority — so  soon  are  good 
laws  perverted,  so  easily  are  constitutions  overthrown,  when 
demagogues  and  usurpers  are  sustained  by  the 
people,  A  combination  of  the  rich  and  poor 
drove  him  into  exile  ;  but  their  divisions  and  hatreds  favored 
hia  return.  Again  he  was  exiled  by  popular  dissension,  and 
a  third  time  he  regained  his  power,  but  only  by  a  battle. 
He  sustained  his  usurpation  by  means  of  Thi'acian  mercen- 
aries, and  sent  the  children  of  all  he  suspected  as  hostages 
to  Naxoa,  He  veiled  his  despotic  power  under  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  and  even  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Areopagus  on  the  charge  of  murder.  He  kept  up  his 
popularity  by  generosity  and  aifability,  by  mingling  freely 
with  the  citizens,  by  opening  to  them  liis  gardens,  by  adorn- 
ing the  city  with  beautiful  edifices,  and  by  a  liberal  patronage 
of  arts  and  letters.  He  founded  a  public  library,  and  collected 
the  Homeric  jwems  in  a  single  volume.  He  ruled  benefi- 
cently, as  tyrants  often  have, — like  Csesar,  like  Richelieu,  like 
Napoleon, — identifying  his  own  glory  with  the  welfare  of  th< 
State.  He  died  after  a  successful  reign  of  thirty-three  years 
B.  c .  527,  and  his  two  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  succeede 
him  in  the  government,  ruling,  like  their  father,  at  first  wisely 
but  despotically,  cultivating  art  and  letters  and  friendship 
of  great  men.  But  sensual  passions  Jed  to  outrages  which 
resulted  in  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus,     Hippias,  having 
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punished  the  conspirators,  changed  tlie  spirit  of  the  gov- 
ernraent,  imposed  arbitrary  taxes,  surrounded 
himself  with  an  armed  guard,  and  ruled  tyran- 
nically and  cruelly.  After  four  years  of  despotic  govern- 
ment, Athens  -was  liberated,  chiefly  by  aid  of  the  Lace- 
diemoniana,  now  at  the  highest  of  their  power.  Hippias 
retired  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  planned  and  guided  the 
attack  of  Darius  on  Greece-^a  traitor  of  the  roost  infamous 
kind,  since  he  combined  tyranny  at  home  with  the  coldest 
treachery  to  his  country.  His  accursed  family  were  doomed 
to  perpetual  banishment,  and  never  succeeded  in  securing  a 
pardon.  Their  power  had  lasted  fifty  years,  aud  had  been 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Athens. 

The  Lacedtemonians  did  not  retire  until  their  king  Cleo- 
menes  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Isagoras,  the  leader  of 
the  aristocratic  party — and  no  people  were  prouder  of  their 
birth  than  the  old  Athenian  nobles.  Opposed  to  him  was 
Cleisthenes,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Alemfeon- 
ids,  who  had  been  banished  in  the  time  of 
Megaclea,  for  the  murder  of  Cylon,  who  had  been  treacher- 
ously enticed  from  the  sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Athena. 
Cleisthenes  gained  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  prevailed  over 
Isagoras,  and  effected  another  change  in  the  constitution,  by 
which  it  became  stiil  more  democratia  He  remodeled  the 
basis  of  citizenship,  heretofore  confined  to  the  four  lonie 
tribes ;  and  divided  the  whole  country  into  domes,  or  parishes, 
each  of  which  managed  its  local  aifairs.  All  freemen  were 
enrolled  in  the  demes,  and  became  members  of  the  tribes, 
now  ten  in  number,  instead  of  the  old  four  Ionian  tribes.  He 
The  Increase  increased  the  members  of  the  senate  from  four  to  five 
ate.  hundred,  fifty  members  being  elected  from  each 

tribe.  To  this  body  was  committed  the  chief  functions  of  ex- 
ecutive government.  It  sat  in  permanence,  and  was  divided 
into  ten  sections,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  each  section  or  com. 
mittee,  called  ^n/(awy,  had  the  presidency  of  the  senate  and 
ecclesia  during  its  term.  Each  prytany  of  fifty  members  was 
subdivided  into  committees  of  ten,  each  of  which  held  the 
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presidency  for  seven  days,  and  nut  of  these  a  chairman  was 
chosen  by  lot  every  day,  to  preside  in  the  senat«  and  assem- 
bly, and  to  teep  the  keys  of  the  Acropolis  and  treasuiy,  and 
public  seal.  Nothing  shows  jealousy  of  power  more  than 
the  brief  term  of  office  which  the  president  exercised. 

The  ecclesia,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  was  the  arena  for 
the  debate  of  all  public  measiires.  The  archons 
were  chosen  according  to  the  regulations  of  Solon, 
but  were  stripped  of  their  power,  which  was  transferred  to 
the  senate  and  ecclesia.  The  generals  were  elected  by  the 
people  atmiially,  one  from  each  tribe,  They  were  called 
strategi,  and  bad  also  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  It 
was  as  first  strategus  that  Pericles  governed — "  prime  min- 
ister of  the  people." 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  ascendency  of  tyrants — the 
great  evil  of  the  ancient  States,  Cleisthenes  devised  the  in- 
stitution of  ostracism,  by  which  a  suspected  or 
obnoxious  citizen  could  be  removed  from  the  city 
for  ten  yeai-s,  though  practically  abridged  to  five.  It  simply 
involved  an  exclusion  from  political  power,  without  casting 
a  stigma  on  the  character.  It  was  virtually  a  retirement, 
during  which  his  property  and  rights  remained  intact,  and 
attended  with  no  disgrace.  The  citizens,  after  the  senate  had 
decreed  the  vote  was  needful,  were  required  to  write  a  name 
in  an  oyster  shell,  and  he  who  had  less  than  six  thousand 
votes  was  obliged  to  withdraw  within  ten  days  from  the 
city.  The  wisdom  of  this  measure  is  proved  in  the  fact  that 
no  tyrannical  usurpation  occurred  at  Athens  after  that  of 
Pisistratus.  This  revolution  which  Cleisthenes  efiected  was 
purely  democratic,  to  which  the  aristocrats  did  not  submit 
without  a  struggle.  The  aristocrats  called  to  their  aid  the 
Spartans,  but  without  other  effect  than  creating  that  long 
rivalry  which  existed  between  democracy  and  oligarchy  in 
Gi-eece,  in  which  Sparta  and  Athens  were  the  representa- 
tives. 

About  this  time  began  the  dominion  of  Athena  over  the 
islands  of  the  jEgean,  and  the  system  of  colonizing  conquered 
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Stales.      This  was  the  period  which  iminediately  i 

the  Persian  wars,  when  Athens  reached  the  climax  of  political 

glory. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  States  which  have  been  briefly 
mentioned  was  Bceotia,  which  contained  fourteen 
cities,  nnited  in  a  confederacy,  of  which  Thebes 
took  the  lead.  They  were  governed  by  magistrates,  called 
bcetarchs,  elected  annnally.  In  these  cities  aristocratic 
institutions  prevailed.  The  people  were  chiefly  of  j^olian 
descent,  with  a  strong  mixture  of  the  Dorian  element,  and 
were  dull  and  heavy,  owing,  probably,  to  the  easy  facilities 
of  support,  in  consequence  of  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

At  the  west  of  EoBotia,  Phocis,  with  its  small  territoiy, 

gained   great   consideration   from  the    possession 

of  the  Delphic  oracle ;  but  its  people    thus  far,  of 

Achaean  origin,  played  no  important  part  in  the  politics  of 

Greece. 

North  of  the  isthmus  lay  the  extensive  plains  of  Thessaly, 

inclosed  by  lofty  mountains.     Nature  favored  this 

State  more  than  any  other  in  Greece  for  political 

pre-eminence,  but  inhabitants  of  .^olian  origin  were   any 

thing  but  famous.    At  first  they  were  governed  by  kings,  but 

subsequently  an  aristocratic   government  prevailed.     Tliey 

were  represented  in  the  Amphictyonio  Council. 

The  history  of  Macedonia  is  obscure  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars;    but  its  kings  claimed  an  Heraclid 
origin.      The   Doric   dialect    predominated    in   a 
rude  form. 

Epirus,  west  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  was  inhabited  by 
various  tribes,  under  their  own  princes,  until  the 
kings  of  Molossus,  claiming  descent  from  Achil- 
les, founded  the   dynasty  which    was   so   powerful   under 
Pyrrus. 

There  is  but  little  interest  connected  with  the  States  of 

Greece,  before  the  Persian  wars,  except  Sparta,  Athens,  and 

Corinth  ;  and  hence  a  very  brief  notice  is  all  that  is  needed. 

But  the  Grecian  colonies  are  of  more  importance.     They 
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were  numerous  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  in  Epirus, 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  extended  into  Italy,  oreciimcoio- 
Sicily,  and  Gaul.  They  were  said  to  be  planted  ""''■ 
as  early  aa  the  Trojan  war  by  the  heroes  who  lived  to  re- 
turn— by  Agamemnon  on  the  coast  of  Asia ;  by  the  sons 
of  Theseus  in  Thrace  ;  by  lalnacnus  on  the  Eusinc  ;  by  Dio- 
med  and  others  in  Italy.  But  colonization,  to  any  extent, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  jEoliana  invaded  Bceotia,  and 
the  Dorians,  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Achseans,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Dorians,  sought  new  seats  in  the  East, 
under  ehietlains  who  claimed  descent  from  Agamemnon  and 
other  heroes  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  They  settled, 
first,  on  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  where  they  founded  six  cities. 
Others  made  Bettlements  on  the  mainland,  from  the  Hermes 
to  Mount  Ida.  But  the  greatest  migration  was  made  by  the 
loniaus,  who,  dislodged  by  Achfeans,  went  first  to  Attica,  and 
thence  to  the  Cyclades  and  thc'coasts  of  Asia,  afterward 
called  Ionia.  Twelve  independent  States  were  gradually 
formed  of  divers  elements,  and  assumed  the  Ionian  name. 
Among  those  twelve  cities,  or  States,  were  Samos,  Chios, 
Miletus,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  and  Phocsea.  The  Tiie  r™inn 
purest  Ionian  blood  was  found  at  Miletus,  the  seat  Minor. 
of  Neleus.  These  cities  were  probably  inhabited  by  other 
races  before  the  lonians  came.  To  these  another  was  subse- 
quently added — Smyrna,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
The  southwest  corner  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  about  the 
same  time,  was  colonized  by  a  body  of  Dorians,  accom- 
panied by  conquered  Aohseans,  the  chief  seat  of  which  was 
Halicarnassus.  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Cnidns,  were  col- 
onized also  by  the  same  people ;  but  Rhodes  is  the  parent 
of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  A 
century  afterward,  Cyprus  was  founded,  and  then  Sicily  was 
colonized,  and  then  the  south  of  Italy.  They  were  suc- 
cessively colonized  by  different  Grecian  tribes,  Achsean  or 
jEolian,  Dorian,  and  Ionian.  But  all  the  colonists  had  to 
contend  with  races  previously  established,  Iberians,  Phceni- 
cians,  Sicanians,  and  Sieels.      Among  the  Greek  cities  in 
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Sicily,  Syracuse,  founcled  by  Dorians,  was  the  most  import- 
aot,  aud  became,  in  turn,  tlie  founder  of  other  cities,  ijybaria 
and  Croton,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  of  Achaan  origin. 
The  Greeks  even  peneti-ated  to  the  northern  part  of  Africa, 
and  founded  Cyrene ;  while,  on  the  Euxine,  along  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyzieus  and  Sinope  arose.  These  mi- 
grations were  genei-ally  undertaken  with  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  the  mother  States.  There  was  no  colo- 
nial jealousy,  and  no  dependence.  The  colonists,  straitened 
for  room  at  home,  carried  the  benedictions  of  their  fathers, 
and  were  emancipated  from  their  control.  Sometimes  the 
colony  became  more  powerful  than  the  parent  State,  bnt 
both  colonies  and  parent  States  were  bound  together  by 
strong  ties  of  religion,  language,  customs,  and  interests.  The 
colonists  uniformly  became  conquerors  where  they  settled, 
but  ever  retained  their  connection  with  the  mother  conntiy. 
And  they  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  States  from  which 
they  came,  and  their  institutions  were  more  democratic. 
The  Asiatic  colonies  especially,  made  great  advances  in  civil- 
ization by  their  contact  with  the  East.  Music,  poetry,  and 
art  were  cultivated  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  lonians 
took  the  lead,  and  their  principal  city,  Miletus,  is  said  to 
have  planted  no  less  than  eighty  colonies.  The  greatness  of 
Ephesus  was  of  a  later  date,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  splendid 
temple  of  Artemis,  to  which  Asiatics  as  well  as  Greeks 
made  contributions.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Greek  colonies  was  Cyrene,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  was 
of  peculiar  beauty,  and  was  famous  for  eight  hundred  yeara. 
So  the  Greeks,  although  they  occupied  a  small  teiritory, 
yet,  by  their  numerous  colonies  in  all  those  parts  watered  hy 
the  Mediterranean,  foi-med,  if  not  politically,  at  least  socially, 
PniiHcsiim-  a  powerful  empire,  and  exercised  a  vast  influence 
SeKPionlii.  on  the  civilized  world.  From  Cyprus  to  Mar- 
seilles— from  the  Crimea  to  Cyrene,  numerous  States  spoke 
the  same  language,  and  practiced  the  same  rites,  which  were 
observed  in  Athens  and  Sparta.  Hence  the  great  extent  ot 
country  in  Asia  and  Europe  to  which  the  Greek  language 
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WM  familiar,  and  gtill  more  the  arts  which  made  Athens  the 
centre  of  a  new  civili/^tion.  Some  of  the  most  noted  phil- 
osophers and  artists  of  antiqnity  were  born  in  these  colonies. 
The  power  of  Hellaa  was  not  a  centralized  empire,  like 
Persia,  or  even  Rome,  but  a  domain  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  world.  It  was  Hellas  which  worked  out,  in  its  various 
States  and  colonics,  great  problems  of  government,  as  well 
as  social  life,  Hellas  was  the  parent  of  arts,  of  poetry,  of 
philosophy,  and  of  al!  aesthetic  culture — the  pattern  of  new 
forms  of  life,  and  new  modes  of  cultivation.  It  is  this  Gre- 
cian civilization  which  appeared  in  full  development  as  early 
as  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  which  we  now 
propose,  in  a  short  chapter,  to  present — the  era  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  Persian  ware. 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 

GKECIAN   CITTLIZATION    BEFORE   THE   PERSIAN   WAES, 

We  understand  by  civilization  the  progress  which  nations 
Bsriy  oiTiii-  have  made  in  art,  literature,  material  strength, 
""""■  social  culture,  and  political  institutions,  by  which 

habits  are  softened,  the  mind  enlarged,  the  soul  elevated,  and 
a  wise  govemmeut,  by  laws  established,  protecting  the  weak, 
punishing  the  wicked,  and  developing  wealth  and  national 
resources. 

Such  a  civilization  did  exist  to  a  remartable  degree  among 
the  Greeks,  which  was  not  only  the  admiration  of  their  own 
times,  but  a  wonder  to  all  succeeding  ages,  since  it  was  es- 
tablished by  the  unaided  powers  of  man,  and  affected  the 
relations  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  fell 
under  its  influence. 

It  is  this  which  we  propose  briefly  to  present  in  this  chap- 
ter, not  the  highest  developments  of  Grecian  culture  and 
genius,  but  such  as  existed  in  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Persian  wars. 

One  important  feature  in  the  civilization  of  Greece  was 

T«i    u        *^^  progress  made  in  legislation  by  Lycurgus  and 

Solon.     But  as  this  has  been  alluded  to,  we  pass 

on   to   consider   first  those   institutions  which  were   more 

national  and  universal. 

The  peculiar  situations  of  the  various  States,  independent 
of  each  other,  warlike,  encroaching,  and  ambitious,  led 
naturally  to  numerous  wars,  which  would  have  been  civil 
wars  had  all  these  petty  States  been  united  under  a  common 
government.  But  incessant  wars,  growing  out  of  endless 
causes  of  irritation,  would  have  soon  ruined  these  States, 
and  they  could  Lave  had  no  proper  development.     Some- 
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thing  was  needed  to  i-estrain  passion  and  heal  dissensionB 
without  a  resort  to  arms,  ever  attended  by  dire  calamities. 
And  something  was  needed  to  unite  these  various  States,  in 
"which  the  same  language  was  spoken,  and  the  same  religion 
and  customs  prevailed.  This  union  was  partially  effected  by 
"nieAmphio-  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  It  was  a  congress, 
di.  composed  of  deputies  from  the  different  States, 

and  deliberating  according  to  rules  established  from  time 
immemorial.  Its  meetings  were  held  in  two  different  places, 
and  were  convened  twice  a  year,  once  in  the  spring,  at  Del- 
phi, the  other  in  the  autumn,  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylse. 
Delphi  was  probably  the  original  place  of  meeting,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  one  important  sense,  the  capital  of  Greece^ 
Originally,  this  council  or  congress  was  composed  of  depu- 
ties from  twelve  States,  or  tribes — ^Thessalians,  Bceotiaus, 
Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhrebians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  Octteans, 
Phthiots,  Achffians,  Melians,  and  Phocians.  These  tribes 
assembled  together  before  authentic  history  commences,  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  Heracleids.  There  were  other  States 
which  were  not  represented  in  this  league— Arcadia,  Elis, 
^Slolia,  and  Acarnania;  but  the  league  was  sufficiently 
powerfiil  to  make  its  decisions  respected  by  the  greater  part 
of  Greece,  Each  tribe,  whether  powerful  or  weak,  had  two 
votes  in  the  assembly.  Beside  those  members  who  had  the 
exclusive  power  of  voting,  there  were  others,  and  more  nn- 
raerous,  who  had  the  privilege  of  deliberation.  The  object 
of  the  council  was  more  for  religious  purposes  than  political, 
although,  on  rare  occasions  and  national  crises,  subjects  of  a 
political  nature  were  discussed.  The  council  laid  down  the 
rules  of  war,  by  which  each  State  that  was  represented  was 
guaranteed  against  complete  subjection,  and  the  supplies  of 
war  were  protected.  There  was  no  confederacy  against 
foreign  powers.  The  functions  of  the  league  were  confined 
to  matters  purely  domestic ;  the  object  of  the  league  was  the 
protection  of  temples  against  sacrilege.  But  the  council 
had  no  common  army  to  esecute  its  decrees,  which  were 
often  disi-egarded.     In  particular,  tbe  protection  of  the  Del- 
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pliic  oracle,  it  acted  with  dignity  and  effect,  wliose  responses 
were  universally  respected. 

As  the  Delphic  oracle  ■was  tlie  object  which  engrossed  the 
TiH-Deiphio  niost  important  duties  ot  the  conncil,  and  the  re- 
""'  sponses  ot  this  oi'acle  in  early  times  was  a  sacred 

law,  the  deliberations  of  the  lei£;ue  had  considerable  influ- 
ence, and  were  often  directed  to  political  purposes.  But  the 
immediate  management  of  the  oracle  it  as  in  the  hands  of 
the  citizens  of  Delphi,  In  process  of  time  the  responses  of 
the  oracle,  by  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  which  were  thus  con- 
trolled by  the  Delphians,  lost  much  of  their  prestig'e,  in  con- 
Bequence  of  the  presents  or  bribery  by  which  favorable 
responses  were  gained. 

More  powerful  than  this  council,  as  an  institution,  were 
The  oiym-  the  Olympic  games,  solemnized  every  four  years, 
pic  gamfe.  ^jj  whlch  all  the  States  of  Greece  took  part.  These 
games  lasted  four  days,  and  were  of  engrossing  interest. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  founded  by  Hercules,  and  were  of 
very  ancient  date.  During  these  celebrations  there  was  a 
universal  truce,  and  also  during  the  time  it  was  necessary 
for  the  people  to  assemble  and  retire  to  their  homes.  Ells, 
in  whose  territory  OJympia  was  situated,  had  the  whole 
regulation  of  the  festival,  the  immediate  object  of  which 
were  various  trials  of  strength  and  skill.  They  included 
chariot  races,  foot  races,  horse  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  and 
leaping.  They  were  open  to  all,  even  to  the  poorest  Greeks ; 
no  accidents  of  birth  or  condition  affected  these  honorable 
contests.  Tlie  palm  of  honor  was  given  to  the  men  who 
had  real  merit.  A  simple  garland  of  leaves  was  the  prize, 
but  this  was  sufficient  to  call  out  all  the  energies  and  am- 
bition of  the  whole  nation.  There  were,  however,  incidental 
advantages  to  successful  combatants.  At  Athens,  the  citi- 
zen who  gained  a  prize  was  rewarded  by  five  hundi-ed 
drachmas,  and  was  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  table  of  the 
magistrates,  and  had  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  victors  had  statues  erected  to  them,  and  called 
forth  the  praises  of  the  poets,  and  thus  these  primitive  sports 
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inciilentally  gave  an  impulse  to  art  and  poetry.  In  later 
times,  poets  and  historians  recited  their  compositions,  and 
ivei-e  rewarded  with  the  garland  of  leaves,  Tlie  victors  of 
those  games  thus  acqnlred  a  social  pre-eminence,  and  were  held 
in  espeuial  honor,  like  those  heroes  in  the  Middle  Ages  who 
obtained  the  honor  of  tournaments  and  tilts,  and,  in  modem 
times,  those  who  receive  decoration  at  the  hands  of  kings, 

Tlie  celebrity  of  the  Olympic  games,  which  drew  specta- 
tot's  from  Asia  as  well  as  all  the  States  of  Greece,  ^^^^  pythian 
led  to  similar  institutions  or  festivals  in  other  places,  k""'"- 
The  Pythian  games,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  were  celebrated  near 
Delphi  every  third  Olympic  year;  and  various  musical  con- 
tests, exercises  in  poetry,  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  were 
added  to  gymnastic  exercises  and  chariot  and  hoi-se  races. 
The  sacrifices,  processions,  and  other  solemnities,  resemble 
those  at  Olympia  in  honor  of  Zeus,  They  lasted  as  long  aa 
the  Olympic  games,  down  to  a,  d,  394.  Wherever  the  wor- 
ship of  ApoUo  was  introduced,  there  were  imitations  of  these 
Pythian  games  in  all  the  States  of  Greece, 

The  Nemaean  and  Ithmian  games  were  celebrated  each 
twice  in  every  Olympiad,  the  former  on  the  plain  TheNemsaii 
of  Nemfea,  in  Argolis  ;  the  latter  in  the  Corinthian  pnaes. 
Isthmus,  under  the  presidency  of  Corinth.  These  also 
claimed  a  high  antiquity,  and  at  these  were  celebrated  the 
eame  feats  of  strength  as  at  Olympia.  But  the  Olympic 
festival  was  the  representation  of  all  the  rest,  and  tranB- 
cended  all  the  rest  in  national  importance.  It  was  viewed 
with  so  much  interest,  that  the  Greeks  measured  time  itself 
by  them.  It  was  Olympiads,  and  not  years,  by  which  the 
date  of  all  events  was  determined.  The  Romans  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  foundation  of  their  city  ;  modern  Chris- 
tian nations,  by  the  birth  of  Christ;  Mohammedans,  by  the 
flight  of  the  prophet  to  Medina ;  and  the  Greeks,  from  the 
fii-st  recorded  Olympiad,  R  c  776. 

It  was  in  these  festivals,  at  which  no  foreigner,  however, 
eminent,  was  allowed  to  contend  for  prizes,  that    Effect  "f 
the  Greeks  buried  their  quarrels,  and  incited  each    ™is. 
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other  to  heroism.  The  places  in  which  they  were  celebrated 
became  marts  of  commerce  like  the  mediicval  fairs  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  spectators  favored  that 
communication  of  news,  and  inventions,  and  improvements 
which  has  been  produoed  by  our  modern  exhibitions.  These 
games  answered  all  the  purposes  of  our  ra«es,  our  Industiial 
exhibitions,  and  our  anniversaries,  religious,  political,  educa- 
tional, and  literary,  and  thus  had  a  most  decided  influence 
on  the  development  of  Grecian  thought  and  enterprise. 
The  exhibition  of  sculpture  and  painting  alone  made  them 
attractive  and  intellectual,  while  the  athletic  exercises 
amnscd  ordinary  minds.  They  were  not  demoralizing,  like 
the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  a  modern  bull-flght,  or 
even  fashionable  races.  They  were  more  like  tourna- 
ments in  the  martial  ages  of  Europe,  but  superior  to  them 
vastly,  since  no  woman  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
Olympic  games  under  pain  of  death. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  fonn  of  government  in 
choMea  fn  ^^^  States  of  Ancient  Greece,  in  the  Homeric 
government,  agcs,  wss  monarchical  In  two  or  three  hundred 
yeai^  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  authority  of  kings  had  greatly 
diminished.  The  great  immigration  and  convulsions  destroyed 
the  line  of  the  ancient  royal  houses.  The  abolition  of  royalty 
was  in  substance  rather  than  name.  First,  it  was  divided 
among  several  persons,  then  it  was  made  elective,  first  for 
life,  afterward  for  a  definite  period.  The  nobles  or  chief- 
tains gained  increasing  power  with  the  decline  of  royalty,  and 
the  government  became,  in  many  States,  aristocratic  But 
the  nobles  abused  their  power  by  making  an  oligarchy, 
which  is  a  perverted  aristocracy.  This  aroused  hatred  and 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  maritime 
cities,  where  the  increase  of  wealth  by  commerce  and  the 
arts  raised  up  a  body  of  powerful  citizens.  Then  followed 
popular  revolutions  under  leadei-s  or  demagogues.  These 
leaders  in  turn  became  tyrants,  and  their  exactions  gave  rise 
to  more  hatred  than  that  produced  by  the  government  of 
powerful  families.     They  gained  power  by  stratagem,  and  per- 
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verted  it  by  violence.  But  to  amnae  the  people  whom  they 
oppressed,  or  to  please  them,  they  built  temples,  Eivction  ot 
theatres,  and  other  public  buildings,  in  which  a  t^™P'"- 
liberal  patronage  was  extended  to  the  arts.  Thus  Athens  and 
Corinth,  before  the  Persian  wars,  were  beautiful  cities,  from 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  treasury  by  the  tyrants 
or  despots  who  had  gained  ascendency.  In  the  mean  time, 
those  who  were  most  eminent  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  virtue, 
were  persecuted,  for  fear  they  would  effect  a  revolution.  liut 
the  parties  which  the  tyrants  had  trampled  upon  were  rather 
exasperated  than  ruined,  and  they  seized  every  opportunity 
to  rally  the  people  under  their  standard,  and  effect  an  over- 
throw of  the  tyrants.  Sparta,  whose  constitution  remained 
aristocratic,  generally  was  ready  to  assist  any  State  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  usurpers.  In  some  States,  like 
Athens,  every  change  favored  the  rise  of  the  people,  who 
gradually  obtained  the  ascendency.  They  instituted  the  prin- 
ciple of  legal  equality,  by  which  every  freemau  was  u^i-i  pqn»H- 
supposea  to  exercise  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  eai  rigius. 
But  democracy  invariably  led  to  the  ascendency  of  factions, 
and  became  itself  a  tyranny.  It  became  jealous  of  all  who 
were  distinguished  for  birth,  or  wealth,  or  talents.  It  en- 
com'aged  flatterers  and  sycophants.  It  was  insatiable  in  its 
demands  on  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  listened  to  charges 
which  exposed  them  to  exile  and  their  estates  to  confisca- 
tion. It  increased  the  public  burden's  by  unwise  expendi- 
tures to  please  the  men  of  the  lower  classes  who  possessed 
political  franchise. 

But  different  forms  of  government  existed  in  different 
States.  In  Sparta  there  was  an  oligarchy  of  nobles  which 
made  royalty  a  shadow,  and  which  kept  the  people  in  slavery 
and  degradation.  In  Athens  the  democratic  principle  pre- 
vailed. In  Ai^os  kings  reigned  down  to  the  Peraian  wars. 
In  Corinth  the  government  went  through  mutations  Di^effj* 
as  at  Athens.  In  all  the  States  and  cities  esperi-  gwernment. 
ments  in  the  various  forms  of  government  were  perpetually 
made  and  perpetually  failed.     They  existed  for  a  time,  and 
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were  in  turn  eupplanted.  The  most  permanent  government 
■was  that  of  Sparta;  the  most  unstable  was  that  of  Athens. 
The  former  promoted  a  lofty  patriotism  and  public  morality 
and  the  national  virtues ;  the  latter  inequalities  of  wealth, 
the  rise  of  obscure  individuals,  and  the  progress  of  arts. 

The  fall  of  the  ancient  monai'chies  and  aristocracies  was 
comm.rqiai  closelj  coHuected  with  commercial  enterprise  and 
cnwtpriM  j^g  increase  of  a  wealthy  class  of  citizens.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  a  great 
improvement  in  the  art  of  ship-building  was  made,  especial- 
ly at  Corinth.  Colonial  settlements  kept  pace  with  mari- 
time enterprise ;  and  both  of  these  fostered  commerce  and 
wealth.  Tiie  Euxine  lost  its  terrors  to  navigators,  and  the 
jEgean  Sea  was  filled  with  ships  and  colonists.  The 
Adriatic  Sea  was  penetrated,  and  all  the  seas  connected 
with  the  Mediteri-anean.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Po  was 
brought  amber,  which  was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients.  A 
great  number  of  people  were  drawn  to  Egypt,  by  the  liberal 
oifers  of  its  kings,  who  went  there  for  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  wealth,  and  from  which  they  brought  back  the 
papyrus  as  a  cheap  materia!  for  writing.  The  productions  of 
Greece  were  exchanged  for  the  rich  fabrics  which  only  Asia 
furnished,  and  the  cities  to  which  these  were  brought,  like 
Athens  and  Corinth,  rapidly  grew  rich,  like  Venice  and  Genoa 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"Wealth  of  course  introduced  art.  The  origin  of  art  may  have 
inorn.ise  of  been  in  religious  ideas — in  temples  and  the  statues 
weiiib.  Q^  jjjg  goflg—in.  tombs  and  monuments  of  great 

mien.  But  wealth  immeasurably  increased  the  facilities  both 
for  architecture  and  sculpture.  Artists  in  old  times,  as  in 
these,  sought  a  pecuniary  reward — patrons  who  could  afford 
to  buy  their  productions,  and  stimulate  their  genius.  Art 
Introduction  was  Cultivated  more  rapidly  in  the  Asiatic  colonies 
"'  ""■  than  in  the  mother  country,  both  on  account  of 

their  wealth,  and  the  objects  of  interest  around  them.  The 
Ionian  cities,  especially,  wei'e  distinguished  for  luxury  and 
refinement.     Corinth  took  the  lead  in  the  early  patronage 
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of  art,  as  the  moat  wealthy  and  lusurious   of  the  Grecian 

The  first  great  impulse  was  given  to  architecture.  The 
Pelasgi  had  erected  Cyclopean  structures  fifteen  Arciiitee- 
huudred  years  before  Christ.  The  Dorians  built  '""■ 
temples  on  the  severest  principles  of  beauty,  and  the  Doric 
column  arose,  massive  and  elegant.  Long  before  the  Pei'sian 
wars  the  temples  were  numerous  and  grand,  yet  simple  and 
hai-monioua.  The  temple  of  Here,  at  Samos,  was  begun  in 
the  eighth  century,  b.  c,  and  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and, 
soon  after,  beautiful  structures  ornamented  Athens, 

Sculpture  rapidly  followed  architecture,  and  passed  from 
the  stiffness  of  ancient  times  to  that  beauty 'whtch 
afterward  distinguished  Phidias  and  Polynotus. 
Schools  of  art,  in  the  sixth  century,  flourished  in  all  the 
Grecian  cities.  We  can  not  enter  upon  the  details,  from  the 
use  of  wood  to  brass  and  marble.  The  temples  were  filled 
with  groups  from  celebrated  masters,  and  their  deep  recesses 
were  peopled  with  colossal  forms.  Gold,  silver,  and  ivory 
were  used  as  well  as  marble  and  brass.  The  statues  of  heroes 
adorned  eveiy  public  place.  Art,  before  the  Persian  wars, 
did  not  indeed  reach  the  refinement  which  it  subsequently 
boasted,  but  a  great  progress  was  made  in  it,  in  all  its 
fonns.  Engi'aving  was  also  known,  and  Imperfect  pictures 
wei-e  painted.  But  this  art,  and  indeed  any  of  the  aits,  did 
not  culminate  until  after  the  Persian  wars. 

Litei-atui-e  made  equal  if  not  greater  progress  in  the  early 
ages  of  Grecian  history.  Hesiod  lived  b,  c  735  ; 
and  lyric  poetry  flourished  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  before  Christ,  especially  the  elegiac  form, 
or  songs  for  the  dead.  Epic  poetry  was  of  still  earlier 
date,  as  seen  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  ^olian  and  Ionic 
Greeks  of  Asia  were  early  noted  for  celebrated  poets.  Al- 
cfflus  and  Sappho  lived  on  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  and  were  sur- 
rounded with  admirers.  Anacreon  of  Teos  was  courted  by 
the  rulers  of  Athens. 

Even  philosophy  was  cultivated  at  this  early  age.    Thales 
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of  Miletus  flourished  in  tlie  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  Anasimaniler,'boriia  c.  610 — one  of  the  great 
original  mathenaatioians  of  the  world,  speculated 
like  Thales,  on  the  oiigin  of  things.  Pythagoras,  born  in 
Samoa,  b.  c,  580 — a  still  greater  name,  grave  and  majestic, 
taught  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  long  before  the  Ionian 

But  neither  art,  nor  literature  nor  philosophy  reached 
their  fiiU  development  till  a  later  ei-a  It  ib  enough  tor  oui 
purpose  to  say  that,  before  the  Persian  wirs,  civilizatian  wia 
by  no  means  contemptible,  in  al\  thj&e  depnrtments  which 
subsequently  made  Greece  the  teacher  and  the  glory  of  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  XTII. 

THE   PERSIAN   WAR. 

We  como  now  to  the  most  important  and  interestiDg  of 
Grecian  history — the  great  contest  with  Persia — the  age  of 
heroes  and  of  battle-fields,  when  military  glory  was  the  mas- 
ter passion  of  a  noble  race.  What  inspiration  have  all  ages 
gained  from  that  noble  contest  in  behalf  of  liberty  1 

We  have  seen  how  Asiatic  cities  were  colonized  by  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  lonians  were  pre-eminent.  The  cities  were 
governed  by  tyrants,  who  were  sustained  in  their  usurpation 
by  the  power  of  Persia,  then  the  great  power  of  the  world. 
Darius,  then  king,  had  absurdly  invaded  Scythia,  with  an 
immense  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  to  Condition  of 
punish  the  people  for  their  inroad  upon  Western  oleics. 
Asia,  subject  to  his  sway,  about  a  century  before.  He  was 
followed  by  his  allies,  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
by  which  he  had  crossed  the  Danube,  b.  c.  610.  As  he  did 
not  return  within  the  time  specified— sisty  days — the  Greeks 
were  left  at  liberty  to  return.  A  body  of  Scythians  then 
appeared,  who  urged  the  Greeks  to  destroy  the  bridge,  as 
Darius  was  in  full  retreat,  and  thus  secure  the  de-    lovnaion  of 

ScytKIa  by 

struction  of  the  Persian  army  and  the  recovery  of  Dsrins. 
their  own  liberty.  Miltiades,  who  ruled  the  Chersonese — the 
future  hero  of  Marathon,  seconded  the  wise  proposal  of  the 
Scythians,  but  Histifeus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  feared  that  such 
an  act  would  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  favor  another 
inroad  of  Scythians— a  fierce  nation  of  barbarians.  The 
result  was  that  the  bridge  was  not  destroyed,  but  the  further 
end  of  it  was  severed  from  the  shore.    Night  arrived,  and  the 
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Persian  bosts  appeared  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  find- 
iag  no  trace  of  it,  Darius  ordered  an  Egyptian  who  had  a 
trumpet-voice  to  summon  to  his  aid  Histireus,  the  Milesian. 
He  came  forward  with  a  3eet  and  restored  the  bridge,  and 
DariuB  and  bis  army  were  saved,  and  the  opportunity  was 
lost  to  the  lonians  for  emancipating  themsylves  from  the 
Persians.  The  bridge  was  preserved,  not  from  honorable 
fidelity  to  fulfill  a  trust,  but  selfish  regard  in  the  despot  of 
Miletus  to  maintain  his  power.  For  this  service  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  principality  on  the  Strymon.  Exciting,  how- 
ever, the  suspicion  of  Darius,  by  his  intrigues,  he  was  carried 
captive  to  the  Persian  court,  but  with  every  mark  of  honor. 
Darius  left  his  brother  Artaphernes  as  governor  of  all  the 
cities  in  Western  Asia  Minor, 

A  few  yoai-9  after  this  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Seythia  by 
Darius,  a  political  conflict  broke  out  in  Naxos,  an  island  of 
the  Cyclades,  b.  c.  502,  which  had  not  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  and  the  oligarchy,  which  ruled  the  island,  were 
expelled.  They  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant 
of  Miletus,  the  largest  of  the  loniau  cities,  who  persuaded 
the  Persian  satrap  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  island. 
The  expedition  failed,  which  ruined  the  credit  of  Aristagor- 
as, son-in-law  to  Histijeua,  who  was  himself  incensed  at  his 
detention  in  Susa,  and  who  sent  a  trusty  slave  with  a  mes- 
K^vnituftiio   sa^e  urging  the  lonians  to  revolt,     Aristagoras, 

Ionian  eltl*i         °  ^     ^     .  -,-    .    j  ,        j- 

ftum  p*raii.  as  a  means  oi  success,  conciliated  popular  lavor 
throughout  Asiatic  Greece,  by  putting  down  the  various 
tyrants — the  instruments  of  Persian  ascendency.  The  flames 
of  revolt  were  kindled,  the  despots  were  expelled,  the  re- 
volted towns  wei'e  put  in  a  state  of  defense^  and  Aristagoras 
viated  Sparta  to  invoke  its  aid,  inflaming  the  mind  of  the 
king  with  the  untold  wealth  of  Asia,  wliich  would  become 
his  spoil.  Sparta  was  then  at  war  with  her  neighbors,  and 
unwilling  to  become  involved  in  so  uncertain  a  contest. 
Rejected  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  Athens,  then 
the  second  power  in  Greece,  and  was  favorably  received,  for 
the  Athenians  had  a  powerful  sympathy  with  the  revolted 
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lonians  ;  they  agreed  to  sent!  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships.  When 
Aristagoras  returned,  the  Persians  had  commenced  the  siege 
of  Miletus.  The  twenty  ships  soon  crossed  the  ^gean, 
and  were  joined  by  five  Eretrian  ships  coming  to  the  succor 
of  Miletus.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Aristagoras  on  Sar- 
dia  disgusted  the  Athenians,  who  abandoned  the  alliance. 
But  the  accidental  burning  of  the  city,  including  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  Cybele,  encouraged  the  revolters,  and  incensed 
the  Persians.  Other  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  took  part  in 
the  revolt,  including  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  revolt  now 
assumed  a  serious  character.  The  Pereians  rallied  their 
allies,  among  whom  were  the  Phcenicians.  An  armament  of 
Persians  and  Phcenicians  sailed  against  Cyprus,  and  a  victory 
on  the  land  gave  the  Persians  the  control  of  the  island.  A 
lai^e  army  of  Persians  and  their  allies  collected  at  Sardis, 
and,  under  different  divisions  reconquered  all  their  j>ef«iiof  tba 
principal  Ionian  cities,  except  Miletus;  but  the  I™'i»n'itie^ 
Ionian  fleet  kept  its  ascendency  at  sea.  Aristagoras  as  the 
Persians  advanced,  lost  courage  and  fled  to  Myrkiims,  where 
he  shortly  afterward  perished. 

Meanwhile  Histiseus  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Mile- 
tus, having  procured  the  consent  of  Darius  to  pro- 
ceed thither  to  quell  the  revolt.  He  was,  how- 
ever, suspected  by  the  satrap,  Artaphemes,  and  fled  to  Chios, 
whose  people  he  gained  over,  and  who  earned  him  back  to 
Miletus.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  citizens  averse  to  liis 
reception,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chios,  and  then  to 
Lesbos,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  piracy. 

A  vast  Persian  host,  however,  had  been  concentrated  near 
Miletus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Phoenicians,  invested 
the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The  entire  force  of  the  confeder- 
ated cities  abandoned  the  Milesians  to  their  fate,  and  took 
to  their  ships,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number, 
with  a  view  of  fighting  the  Phcenicians,  who  had  six  hundred 
ships.  But  there  was  a  want  of  union  among  waatofdnf- 
the  Ionian  commanders,  and  the  sailors  aban-  lontin  ciiias, 
doned  themselves  to  disorder  and  carelessness ;  upon  which 
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Dionysma,  of  PhocEoa,  which  furnished  hut  three  ships, 
rebuked  the  lonians  for  their  neglect  of  discipline.  His 
rehuke  was  not  thrown  away,  and  the  lonians  having  their 
comfortable  tents  on  shore,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
nautical  labors  imposed  by  Dionysiiis.  At  last,  after  eevea 
days  of  work,  the  Ionian  sailors  broke  out  in  open  mutiny, 
and  refused  longer  to  be  under  the  discipline  of  a  man  whose 
State  furnished  the  smallest  number  of  ships.  They  left 
their  ships,  and  resumed  their  pleasures  on  the  shore,  un- 
willing to  endure  the  discipline  so  necessary  in  so  great  a 
crisis.  Their  camp  became  a  scene  of  disunion  and  mistrust. 
The  Samians,  in  paiticular,  were  discontented,  and  on  the 
day  of  battle,  which  was  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  Ionia, 
they  deserted  with  sixty  ships,  and  other  looians  followed 
their  example.  The  ships  of  Chios,  one  hundred  in  number, 
fought  with  great  fidelity  and  resolution,  and  Dionysius  cap- 
tured, with  his  three  ships,  three  of  the  Phcenicians'.  But 
these  exceptional  examples  of  bravery  did  not  compensate  the 
Their  Bignai  treachery  and  cowardice  of  the  rest,  and  the  con- 
defeaL  sequence  was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  lonians  at 

Lade.  Konysius,  seeing  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  camp,  did 
not  return  to  his  own  city,  and  set  sail  for  the  Phcenician 
coast,  doing  all  he  could  as  a  pirate. 

This  victory  of  Lade  enabled  the  Persians  to  attack  Miletua 
AtiBct  of  by  sea  as  well  as  land  ;  the  siege  was  prosecuted 
""''i"-  with  vigor,  and  the  city  shortly  fell.  The  adult 
male  population  was  slain,  while  the  women  and  children 
wei-e  sent  as  slaves  to  Susa.  The  Milesian  territory  was 
devastated  and  stripped  of  its  inhabitants.  The  other  States 
hastened  to  make  their  submission,  and  the  revolt  was 
crushed,  b,  c.  496,  five  years  after  its  corameneenient.  The 
Complete  Pevslau  forcos  reconquered  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
^STonkn"^  insularand  continental, and  the  Athenian  Miltiadea 
Greeks.  escaped  wlth  difficulty  from  his  command  ia  the 

Chersonese,  to  his  native  city.  All  the  threats  which  were 
made  by  the  Persians  were  realized.  The  most  beautifal 
virgins  were  distributed  among  the  Persiiiii   nobles:    the 
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cities  ■were   destroyed ;   and   Samoa   alone  remained,   sb   & 
reward  for  desertion  at  the  battle  of  Lade. 

The  i-eeonquest  of  Ionia  heing  completed,  the  satrap  Arta- 
phernes  proceeded  to  organize  the  future  govern-  Artapininies 
ment,  the  inhabitants  now  being  composed  of  a  ginBrmii„nt. 
great  number  of  Persians.  Meanwhile,  Darius  made  prepa- 
rations for  the  complete  conquest  of  Greece.  The  wisdom,  of 
the  advice  of  Miltiades,  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube, when  Darius  and  his  army  would  have  been  annihil- 
ated by  the  Scythians,  was  now  apparent.  JIardonius  was 
sent  with  a  large  ai-my  into  Ionia,  who  deposed  the  despots 
in  the  various  cities,  whom  Aitaphernea  had  reinstated,  and 
left  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  subject  to  the  Persian 
dominion  and  tribute.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Ionia,  but 
passed  with  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  and  joined  jj^^^,  ^^^ 
Lis  land  forces.  He  transported  his  army  to  Eu-  f^lt'^^' 
rope,  and  began  his  march  through  Thrace.  Thence  ^*"*- 
he  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  subdued  a  part  of  its  inhab- 
itants. He  then  sent  his  9eet  around  Mount  Athos,  with  a 
view  of  joining  it  with  his  anny  at  the  Gulf  of  Thenna.  But 
a  storm  overtook  his  fleet  near  Athos,  and  destroyed  three 
hundred  ships,  and  drowned  twenty  thousand  men.  This 
disaster  compelled  a  retreat,  and  he  recrossed  the  Hellespont 
with  the  shame  of  failure.  He  was  employed  no  more  by 
the  Persian  king, 

cited  by  the  traitor  Hippias,  made  new  prepara^ 
invasion  of  Greece.  He  sent  his  her-  jiis  fm- 
alds  in  every  direction,  demanding  the  customary  ^™uo,I^ 
token  of  submission — earth  and  water.  Many  of  the  conti- 
nental cities  sent  in  their  submission,  including  thcThebans, 
Thessalians,  and  the  island  of  JEginsi,  which  was  on  bad 
terms  with  Athens.  The  heralds  of  Darius  were  put  to  death 
at  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the 
fiercest  resentment  and  rage.  These  two  powers  made  com- 
mon cause,  and  armed  all  the  other  States  over  which  they  had 
influence,  to  resist  the  Pei-sian  domination,  Hellas,  headed 
by  Sparta,  now  resolved  to  put  forth  all  its  energies,  and 
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embar'keJ,  in  desperate  hostility.  A  war  wliieli  Sparta  had 
been  waging  for  several  years  against  Argos  crippled  that 
ancient  State,  and  she  was  no  longer  the  leading  power.  The 
only  rival  wliich  Sparta  feared  was  weakened,  and  full  scope 
was  given  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Persian  war.  iEgina, 
■wliioh  had  submitted  to  Darius,  was  visited  by  Cleomeiies, 
ting  of  Spai'ta,  and  hostages  were  sent  to  Athena  for  the 
neutrality  of  that  island.  Athens  and  Sparta  suspendeti 
their  political  jealousies,  and  acted  in  concert  to  resist  the 
common  danger. 

Ev  the  spring  of  490  b.  c,  the  preparations  of  Darius  were 
HisTiiat  completed,  and  a  vast  army  collected  on  a  plain 
""'''  upon  the  Cilician  shore.      A  fleet  of  six  hundred 

ships  convoyed  it  to  tiie  rendezvons  at  Samos,  Tlie  exiled 
tyrant  Hippias  was  present  to  guide  the  forces  to  the  attack 
of  Attica,  Tlie  Mede  Datis,  and  Artapheraes,  son  of  the 
satrap  of  Savdis,  nephew  to  Darius,  were  the  Persian  gen- 
erals, Tliey  had  orders  froniDariaa  to  bring  the  inliubitants 
of  Athens  as  slaves  to  his  presence. 

The  Persian  fleet,  fearing  a  similar  disaster  as  happened 
The  Persian  "Car  Mount  Athos,  struck  directly  across  the 
fl*'''-  ^gean,  from  Samos  to  Euba)a,  attacking  on  the 

way  the  intermediate  islands.  Naxos  thus  was  invaded  and 
easily  subdued.  From  Naxos,  Datis  sent  his  fleet  round  the 
other  Cyclades  Islands,  demanding  reinforcements  and  hos- 
tages from  all  he  visited,  and  reached  the  southern  extremity 
of  Eubtea  in  safety.  Etruria  was  first  subdued,  unable  to 
resist.  After  halting  a  few  days  at  this  city,  he  crossed 
to  Attica,  and  landed  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  on  the  eastern 
coast  The  despot  Hippias,  son  of  Pis i stratus,  twenty  years 
after  his  expulsion  from  Athens,  pointed  out  the  way. 

But  a  great  change  had  taken  place  at  Athens  since  his 
Poiiiicsi  expulsion.  The  city  was  now  under  democratic 
Aiieni  rule,  in  its  best  estate.  The  ten  tribes  had  become 
identified  with  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  city. 
The  senate  of  the  areopagus,  renovated  by  the  annua! 
ai^chons,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  people.    Great  men  had 
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arisen  under  the  amazing  stimulus  of  liberty,  among  whom 
Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides  were  the  most  die- 
tinguiahed.  Wiltiades,  after  an  absence  of  sis  years  in  the 
Chei'sonesus  of  Thrace,  returned  to  the  city  full  of  patriotic 
ardor.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  popu-  Miitiiuies, 
!ar  assembly  on  the  charge  of  having  misgov-  genBraLs. 
emed  the  Chersonese  ;  but  he  was  honorably  acquitted,  and 
■was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the  republic  annu- 
ally elected.  He  was  not,  however,  a  politician  of  the 
democratic  stamp,  like  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  being  a 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  race,  which  traced  their  lineage 
to  the  gods ;  but  he  was  patriotic,  bi-ave,  and  decided.  His 
advice  to  bum  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  illustrates  his 
character — bold  and  far-seeing.  Moreover,  he  was  peculi- 
arly hostile  to  Darius,  whom  he  had  so  grievously  offended. 

Themistocles  was  a  man  of  great  native  genius  and  sagacity. 
He  comprehended  all  the  embarrassments  and  dan-  i^em\t- 
gera  of  the  political  crisis  in  which  his  city  was  *""'"'• 
placed,  and  saw  at  a  glance  the  true  course  to  be  pursued. 
11  was  also  bold  and  daring.  He  was  not  favored  by  the 
ab^idents  of  birth,  and  owed  very  little  to  education.  He 
had  an  unbounded  passion  for  glory  and  for  display.  He  had 
great  tact  in  the  management  of  party,  and  was  intent  or 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  country.  His  morality  was  reck- 
less, but  his  intelligence  was  great — a  sort  of  Mirabeau : 
with  his  passion,  his  eloquence,  and  his  talents.  His  unfor- 
tunate end — a  traitor  and  an  exile— shows  how  little  intol- 
lectnal  pre-eminence  will  avail,  in  the  long  run,  without 
virtue,  although  such  talents  as  he  exhibited  will  be  found 
useful  in  a  crisis. 

Aristides  was  inferior  to  both  Aleibiadea  and  Themisto- 
cles in  genius,  in  resouree,  in  boldness,  and  in  ^^^^^^^^ 
energy;  but  superior  ia  virtue,  in  public  fidelity, 
and  moral  elevation.  He  pursued  a  consistent  course,  was  no 
demagogue,  unflbching  in  the  discharge  of  trusts,  just, 
upright,  unspotted.  Such  a  man,  of  course,  in  a  corrupt 
society,  would  be  exposed  to  many  enmities  and  jealousies. 
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But  he  was,  on  ttc  whole,  appreciated,  and  died,  ia  a  period 
of  war  and  revolution,  a  poor  man,  with  unbounded  means 
of  hecoming  rieh^ — one  of  the  few  examples  which  our  world 
sfforda  of  a  m.an  who  believed  in  virtue,  in  God,  and  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  and  who  preferred  the  future  and  spiritual  to 
the  present  and  material — a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  sordid 
and  bad — a  wise  man  according  to  the  eternal  standards. 

Aristides,  Miltiades,  and  perhaps  Theraistoclcs,  were 
elected  among  the  ten  generals,  by  the  ten  tribes,  in  the  year 
that  Datis  led  his  expedition  to  Marathon.  Each  of  the  ten 
generals  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  array  for  a  day. 
Great  alarm  was  felt  at  Athena  aa  tidings  reached  the  city 
of  the  advancing  and  conquering  Persians,  Couriers  were 
AtiiGniai-  Bent  in  hot  haste  to  the  other  cities,  especially 
with  Sparta.  Sparta,  and  one  was  found  to  make  the  journey  to 
Sparta  on  foot — one  hundred  and  fifty  miles — in  forty-eight 
hours.  The  Spartans  agreed  to  march,  without  delay,  after 
the  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  which  custom  and  superstition 
dictated.  This  delay  was  fraught  with  danger,  but  was  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Spartans. 

Meanwhile  the  dangers  multiplied  and  thickened.  The 
Persians  were  at  Marathon.  It  was  urged  by  Miltiades 
Pmmioenee  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  bringing 
d»nge^^  the  Persians  into  action.  Five  of  the  generals 
counseled  delay.  The  polcmarch,  Calimachus,  who  theii  had 
the  casting  vote,  decided  for  immediate  action.  Themistocles 
and  Aristides  had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades,  to  whom 
the  other  generals  surrendered  their  days  of  command— a  rare 
example  of  patriotic  disinterestedness.  The  Athenians 
marched  at  once  to  Marathon  to  meet  their  foes,  and  wore 
joined  by  the  Platieans,  one  thousand  warriors,  from  a  little 
city — the  whole  armed  population,  which  had  a  great  moral 
effect. 

The  Athenians  had  only  ten  thousand  boplites,  including 
Msrshsiinj  ^^^  ""^  thousand  from  Platsaa,  The  Persian  army 
otan'fo^s  ^  variously  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  ten 
MMarathoii.  thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand.    The  Greeks 
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were  encamped  iipon  tiie  higher  ground  overlooking 
the  plain  which  their  enemies  occupied.  The  fleet  was 
i-iinged  along  the  beach.  The  Greeks  advanced  to  the  com- 
bat m  i-apid  movement,  urged  on  by  the  war-cry,  which  ever 
animated  their  charges.  The  wings  of  the  Persian  army 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  audacity  of  the  charge,  but  the 
centre,  where  the  best  troops  were  posted,  resisted  the 
attack  until  Miltiades  returned  from  the  pursuit  Thebjittiouf 
of  the  retreating  soldiere  on  the  wings.  The  defeat  m™"1"«'- 
of  the  Persians  was  the  result.  They  fled  to  their 
ships,  and  became  involved  in  the  marshes.  Six  thousand 
four  hundred  men  fell  on  the  Persian  side,  and  only  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  on  the  Athenian.  The  Persians,  though 
defeated,  still  retained  their  ships,  and  sailed  toward  Cape 
Sunium,  with  a  view  of  another  descent  upon  Attica,  Mil- 
tiades, the  victor  in  the  most  glorious  battle  ever  till  then 
fought  in  Greece,  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  Persians,  and 
rapidly  retreated  to  Athens  on  the  very  day  of  battle. 
Datis  arrived  at  the  port  of  Phalerum  to  discover  that  his 
plans  were  baffled,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  still  i-eady  to 
oppose  him.  The  energy  and  promptness  of  Miltiades  had 
Raved  the  city,  Datis,  discouraged,  set  sail,  without  land- 
ing, to  the  Cyclades, 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  a  490,  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  the 
first  which  raised  the  political  importance  of  the  Hfs^it,  „, 
Gi-eeks  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers.  It  was  ""  ''""'a 
fought  by  Athena  twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants,  and  as  a  democratic  State,  On  the  Athenians  rest 
the  gloiy  forever.  It  was  not  important  for  the  number 
of  men  who  fell  on  either  side,  but  for  giving  the  first  great 
check  to  the  Persian  domination,  and  preventing  their  con- 
quest of  Europe.  And  its  moral  effect  was  greater  than  its 
political.  It  freed  the  Greeks  from  that  fear  of  the  Persians 
which  was  so  fatal  and  universal,  for  the  tide  of  Pei-sian 
conquest  had  been  hitherto  uninterrupted.  It  animated  the 
Greeks  with  fresh  courage,  for  the  bravery  of  the  Athenians 
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liad  been  unexampled,  as  had  been  the  generalship  of  Mil- 
tiades.  Athens  was  delivered  by  the  almost  supernatural 
bravery  of  its  warriors,  and  was  then  prepared  to  make 
those  sacrifices  which  were  necessary  in  the  more  desperate 
straggles  which  were  to  come.  And  it  iaspired  the  people 
with  patriotic  ai-dor,  and  upheld  the  new  civil  constitution. 
It  gave  force  and  dignity  to  the  democracy,  and  prepared  it 
for  future  and  exalted  triumphs.  It  also  gave  force  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  people,  for  such  a  victory  was 
regarded  as  owing  to  the  special  favor  of  the  gods. 

The  Spartans  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  Datis  had  returned  with  iiis  Etrurian  piisonera 
to  Asia. 

The  victory  of  Marathon  raised  the  military  fame  of  Mil- 
Ynmecf  tiades  to  the  most  exalted  height,  and  there  were 
Miitiiiiea.  jjQ  bouniJa  to  the  enthusiaam  of  the  Athenians. 
But  the  victory  turned  his  head,  and  he  lost  both  prudence 
and  patriotism.  He  persuaded  his  countrymen,  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  popularity,  to  intrust  him  with  seventy  ships, 
with  au  adequate  force,  with  powera  to  du-ect  an  exi>edition 
according  to  his  pleasure.  The  ai-mament  was  oheei-fully 
granted.  But  he  disgracefully  failed  in  an  attack  on  the 
island  of  Paros,  to  gratify  a  private  vindictive  animosity. 
HissabM-  .He  lost  all  his  iclat,  and  was  impeached.  He 
lerMs.  appealed,  wounded  and  disabled  from  a  fall  he  had 

received,  to  his  previous  services.  He  was  found  guilty,  but 
escaped  the  penalty  of  death,  but  not  of  a  fine  of  fifty  talents. 
He  did  not  live  to  pay  it,  or  redeem  his  fame,  but 
died  of  the  injury  he  had  received.  Thus  this 
great  man  fell  from  a  pinnacle  of  glory  to  the  deepest  dis- 
grace and  rain — a  fate  deserved,  for  he  was  not  ti-vie  to  him- 
self or  countrj".  The  Athenians  were  not  to  blame,  but 
jndged  him  rightly.  It  was  not  fickleness,  but  a  change  in 
their  opinions,  founded  on  snfficient  grounds,  from  the  deep 
disappointment  in  finding  that  their  hero  was  unworthy  of 
their  regards.  No  man  who  had  rendered  a  favor  has  a 
claim  to  pursue  a  course  of  selfishness  and  unlawful  ambi- 
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tion.  No  services  can  offnet  crimes.  The  Atlienians,  in 
their  unbounded  admiration,  had  given  unbounded  trust, 
and  that  trust  was  abused.  Aud  as  the  greatest  despots 
ivho  had  mounted  to  power  had  earned  their  success  by 
early  services,  so  had  tliey  abused  their  power  by  imposing 
fetters,  and  the  Athenians,  just  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of 
these  despots,  felt  a  natural  jealousy  and  a  deep  repugnance, 
in  spite  of  their  previous  admiration.  The  Athenians,  in  their 
treatment  of  Miltiades,  were  neither  ungrateful  nor  fickle, 
but  acted  from  a  high  sense  of  public  morality,  and  in  a 
stem  regard  to  justice,  without  which  the  new  constitution 
would  soon  have  been  subverted.  On  the  death  of  Miltiades 
Themistocles  and  Aristides  became  the  two  lead-  Jeoioasies 
ing  men  of  Athens,  and  their  rivali-ies  composed  the  Aristid^aimd 
domestic  histoi-j'  of  the  city,  until  the  renewed  and  to=ics. 
vast  preparations  of  the  Persians  caused  all  dissensions  to  be 
suspended  for  the  public  good. 

But  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  these  great  men  were 
not  altogether  personal    They  were  both  patriotic,  but  each 
had  different  views  respecting  the  coui-se  which  Athens  should 
adopt  in  the  greatness  of  the  dangers  wliich  impended.    The 
policy  of  Aristides  was  to  sti-engthen  the  arniy— that  of 
Themistocies,  the  navy.     Both  foresaw  the  national  dangers, 
but  Themistocles  felt  that  the  hopes  of  Greece  rested  ou 
ships  rather  than  aiTtiiea  to  resist  the  Persians.    ifotsiK,. 
And  his  policy  was  adopted.     As  the  world  can   S^*nn™ 
not  have  two  suns,  so  Athens  could  not  be  pros-   s™""*'*- 
pered  by  the  presence  of  two  such  great  men,  each  advocat- 
ing different  views.    One  or  the  other  must  succumb  to  the 
general  good,  and  Aristides  was  banished  by  the  power  of 
ostracism. 

The  wrath  of  Darius — a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
but  haughty  and  self-sufficient,  was  tremendous  when  he 
learned  the  defeat  of  Datis,  and  his  retreat  into  Asia.     He 
resolved  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian   Eeneweri 
empii-e  together  to  subdue  the  Athenians,  from   ofDarinn. 
whom  he  had  suffered  so  great  a  disgrace.    Three  years  were 
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spent  in  active  preparations  for  a  neiv  espoilition  which 
should  be  ovei-whelming.  All  the  allies  of  Peraia  were  called 
upon  for  men  and  supplies.  Kor  was  he  deterred  by  a  revolt 
of  Egypt,  which  broke  out  about  this  time,  and  he  was  on 

the  point  of  caiTying  two  gigantic  entei-prises — one 

for  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  other  for  the 
conquest  of  Greece— when  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six 
years,  u.  c,  485. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerses,  who  was  animated 

by  the  animosities,  but  not  the  genius  of  his  fathei-. 

Though  beautiful  and  tall,  he  was  faint-hearted, 
vain,  hlindcd  by  a  sense  of  power,  and  enslaved  by  women. 
Yet  he  continued  the  preparations  which  Darius  projected. 
Egypt  was  firat  subdued  by  his  generals,  and  he  then  turned 
his  undivided  attention  to  Greece.  He  convoked  the  digni- 
taries of  Ilia  empire — the  princes  and  governors  of  provinces, 
and  announced  his  resolution  to  bridge  over  the  Hellespont 
and  march  to  the  conquest  of  Europe.  Artabanus,  his 
uncle,  dissuaded  him  from  the  enterprise,  setting  forth  espe- 
cially the  probability  that  the  Greeks,  if  victorious  at  sea, 
would  destroy  the  bridge,  and  thus  prevent  his  safe  return. 
Mardonius  advised  differently,  urging  ambition  and  revenge, 
motives  not  lost  on  the  Persian  monarch.  For  four  years 
the  preparations  went  forward  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
including  even  the  islands  in  the  jllgean.  In  the  autumn  of 
481  B.  c,  the  largest  ai-my  this  world  has  ever  seen  assem- 
HiiBiior-  bled  at  Sardis.  Besides  this,  a  powerful  fleet  of 
"uonr*^  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  ships  of  war, 
besides  transports,  was  collected  at  the  Hellespont.  Large 
magazines  of  provisions  were  formed  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Miner.  A  double  bridge  of  boats,  extending  from  Abydoa  to 
Sestos— a  mile  in  length  across  the  Hellespont,  was  construct- 
ed by  Phcenicians  and  Egyptians  ;  but  this  was  destroyed  by  a 
stoiTu.  Xerses,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  caused  the  heads  of 
the  engineei^  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  sea  itself  scourged  with 
three  hundred  lashes.  This  insane  wrath  being  expended, 
the  monarch  caused  the  work  to  be  at  once  reconstructed, 
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this  time  by  the  aid  of  Greek  engineers.  Two  briiSges  were 
built  side  by  side  upon  more  than  six  hundred  ma  bridge* 
lai'ge  ahipa,  moored  with  strong  anchors,  with  their  Htiicipont 
heads  toward  the  jEgean.  Over  eachbiidge  were  stretched  six 
vast  cables,  which  held  the  ships  togetlier,  and  over  these 
were  laid  planks  of  wood,  upon  which  a  causeway  was  formed 
of  wood  and  earth,  with  a  high  palisade  on  each  side.  To 
facilitate  his  march,  Xeiies  also  constructed  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus  which  connects  Mount  Athos  with  the  main 
land,  on  which  were  employed  Phtenician  engineers.  The 
men  employed  in  digging  the  canal  worked  under  the  wiiip. 
Bridges  were  also  thrown  across  the  river  Strymon. 

These  works  were  completed  while  Xerxes  wintered  at 
SardJs.  From  that  city  he  dispatched  heralds  to  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  and  Athens,  to  demand  the 
usual  tokens  of  submission^-eaith  and  water.  He  also  sent 
orders  to  the  maritime  cities  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  pre- 
pare dinner  for  himself  and  hosts,  as  they  passed  through. 
Greece  was  struck  with  consternation  as  the  news  reached 
the  various  cities  of  the  vast  forces  which  were  on  the  march 
to  subdue  them.  The  army  proceeded  from  Sardis,  2isBdT»Ece 
in  the  spring,  in  two  grand  columns,  between 
which  was  the  king  and  guards  and  select  troops — -all  native 
Persians,  ten  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  From 
Sardis  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  proceeded  to  Abydos,  through 
Ilium,  where  his  two  bridges  across  the  Hellespont  awaited 
him.  From  a  marble  throne  the  proad  and  vainglorious 
m.onai'ch  saw  iiis  vast  army  defile  over  the  bridges,  perfumed 
with  frankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle  boughs.  One 
bridge  was  devoted  to  the  troops,  the  other  to  the  beasts  and 
^^oS^S^-  Tiie  fii'st  to  cross  were  the  ten  thou-  He  wMies 
sand  household  troops,  called  Immortals,  wearing  pout, 
garlands  on  their  heads ;  then  followed  Xerxes  himself  in 
his  gilded  chariot,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  occu- 
pied seven  days  for  the  vast  hosts  to  cross  the  bridge. 
Xerxes  then  directed  his  march  to  Doriscus,  ia  Thrace,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ilebrtia,  wliere  he  joined  his  fleet.    There  he 
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took  a  general  review,  and  never,  probably,  was  so  great  an 
army  marshaled  before  or  since,  and  composed  of  so  many 
Hi8re.(e»  various  nations.  There  were  assembled  nations 
ofhi>ar,i,j.  ^^^^  jj^g  Indus,  from  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  the  Kod 
Sea,  the  Levant,  the  iEgeaii  and  the  Euxine — Egyptian, 
Ethiopian,  and  Lybian.  Forty-six  nations  were  represented 
— all  that  were  tributary  to  Persia^  From  the  estimates 
made  by  Herodotus,  there  were  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  foot,  eighty  thousand  horse,  besides  a  large 
number  of  chariots.  With  the  men  who  manned  the  fleet 
and  those  he  pressed  into  his  service  on  the  march,  the 
aggregate  of  his  forces  was  two  million  six  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  Scarcely  an  inferior  number  attended  the  soldiers 
as  slaves,  sutlers,  and  other  persons,  swelling  the  amount  of 
the  males  to  five  million  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  tweocy — the  whole  available  foi-ce  of 
the  Eastern  world — Asia  against  Europe :  as  in  mediaaval 
times  it  was  Europe  against  Asia.  It  is,  however,  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  believe  in  so  large  a  force,  since  it  could  not 
have  been  supplied  with  provisions.  But  with  every  de- 
duction, it  was  still  the  largest  army  the  world  ever  saw. 

After  the  grand  enumeration  of  forces,  Xerses  passed  in 
TK-  ""?"■-  his  chariot  to  survey  separately  each  body  of 
(oraes.  contingents,  to  which  he  put  questions.     He  then 

embarked  in  a  gilded  galley,  and  sailed  past  the  prows  of 
the  twelve  hundred  ships  moored  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore.  That  such  a  vast  force  could  be  resisted  was  not  even 
supposed  to  be  conceivable  by  the  blinded  mouareh.  But 
Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta,  told  him  he  would  be 
resisted  unto  death,  a  statement  which  was  received  with  de- 
rision. 

After  the  review,  the  grand  army  pursued  its  course  west- 
ward in  three  divisions  and  roads  along  Thrace,  levying  enor- 
mous contributions  on  all  the  Grecian  towns,  which  snb- 
PnwrosB  uf  mitted  as  the  Persian  monarch  marched  along,  foi 
Biaoi.  how  could   they  resist?     Tlie  mere  provisioninp 

this  great  host  for  a  single  day  impoverished  the  country, 
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But  there  was  no  help,  for  to  moilal  eyes  tlie  success  of 
Xerxes  was  certain.  At  Acatitlms,  Xerxes  separated  from 
his  fleet,  which  was  directed  to  sail  TOiiiid  Mount  Athos, 
while  he  pursued  his  march  through  Pseonia  and  Crestonia, 
and  rejoin  him  at  Therma,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  Macedo- 
nia, withiu  siglit  of  Mount  Olympus. 

Meanwhile,  the  Athenians,  fully  alive  to  their  danger, 
strained  every  nerve  to  make  preparations  to  resist  Prerorati™a 
theenemy.  FortunateIy,therewas  In  the  ti'easury  uIsds. 
a  large  sum  derived  from  the  Lamian  mines,  and  this  they 
applied,  on  the  urgent  representations  of  Themistocles,  to 
huilding  ships  and  refitting  their  navy.  A  Pauhellenio 
congi-ess,  under  the  presidency  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
assembled  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth — the  fifst  great  league 
since  the  Trojan  war.  The  representatives  of  the  various 
States  buried  their  dissensions,  the  most  prominent  of  whieh 
were  between  Athens  and  .^gina.  In  reconciling  these 
fends,  Themistocles  took  a  pre-eminent  part.  Indeed,  there 
was  need,  for  the  political  existence  of  Hellas  was  threatened, 
and  despair  was  seen  in  most  every  city.  Even  the  Delphic 
oracle  gave  out  replies  discouraging  and  terrible",  intimating, 
however,  that  the  safety  of  Athens  lay  in  the  wooden  wali, 
which,  with  extraordinary  tact,  was  interpreted  by  Themis- 
tocles to  mean  that  the  true  defense  lay  in  the  navy. 
Salamis  was  the  place  designated  by  the  oracle  for  the  re- 
treat, which  was  now  imperative,  and  thither  the  Athenians 
fled,  with  their  wives  and  children,  guarded  by  their  fleet. 
It  was  decided  by  the  congress  that  Sparta  should  spnrta  com- 
command  the  land  forces,  and  Athens  the  united  uA  forces 
navy  of  the  Greeks;  but  many  States,  in  deadly  tSe naval!" 
fear  of  the  Persians,  persisted  in  neutrality,  among  which 
were  Argos,  Oretes,  Corcyra.  The  chief  glory  of  the  de- 
fense lay  with  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  united  army  was 
sent  into  Thessaly  to  defend  the  defile  of  Tempe,  but  dis- 
covering that  they  were  unable  to  do  this,  since  another  pass 
over  Mount  Olympus  was  open  in  the  summer,  they  retreat- 
ed to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  loft  all  Greece  north  of 
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Mount  Citheron  and  tiie  Megarid  temtory  without  defense. 
Had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  maintain  the  passes  of  Olympus 
and  Ossa,  all  the  northern  States  would  probably  have  joined 
in  the  confederation  against  Persia ;  but,  as  they  were  left 
defenseless,  we  can  not  wonder  that  they  submitted,  ineluding 
even  the  Achteans,  Eceotians,  and  Dorians. 

The  P^s  of  ThermopyliE  was  now  fixed  upon  as  the 
Tbo  paas  of  most  coTivenient  place  of  resistance,  next  to  the 
jniwm^pj.  ^.^^^  ^j.  rp^^pg_  Ugfg  tjig  Yaaxa  land  was  separ- 
ated from  the  island  of  Eubcea  by  a  narrow  strait  two  miles 
wide.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  near  the  town  of 
Hiati^a,  the  coast  was  called  Artemisiam,  and  here  the  fleet 
was  mustered,  to  co-opei'ate  with  the  land  forces,  and  oppose, 
in  3  narrow  strait,  the  progi'ess  of  the  Persian  fleet.  The 
defile  of  Thermopylffl  itself,  at  the  south  of  Thessaly,  was 
between  Mount  Q5ta  and  an  impassable  morass  on  the  Maliae 
Gulf.  Nature  had  thus  provided  a  double  position  of  defense 
— a  narrow  defile  on  the  land,  and  a  narrow  strait  on  the 
water,  through  which  the  army  and  tbe  fleet  must  need  pasi 
if  they  would  co-operate. 

While  the  congress  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
intorrqption  douWe  positlon,  by  sea  and  land,  the  Olympic 
nKpaiBMiina  games,  and  the  great  Dorian,  of  the  Carneia,  were 
iJc  gBmel™'  at  hand.  These  could  not  he  dispensed  with,  even 
in  the  most  extraordinary  crisis  to  which  the  nation  could  be 
exposed.  While,  therefore,  the  Greeks  assembled  to  keep  tbe 
national  festivals,  probably  from  religious  and  superstitious 
motives,  auguring  no  good  if  tbey  were  diare^ai-ded, 
Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  with  three  hundred  Spartans,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  Arcadians,  four  hundred 
Corinthians,  two  hundred  men  from  Phiiins,  and  eighty  from 
Mycenae — in  all  three  thousand  one  hundred  hoplites,  besides 
Helots  and  light  troops,  was  sent  to  defend  the  pass  against 
the  Persian  hosts.  On  the  march  through  Boiotia  one  thou- 
sand men  from  Thebes  and  Thespiie  joined  them,  though  on 
the  point  of  submission  to  Xerxes,  The  Athenians  sent  their 
whole  force  on  board  their  ships,  joined  by  the  Platieans. 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  480  a  c,  when  Xerxes  reacbed 
Thei-ma,  al)out  which  time  the  Greeks  arrived  at  their  allotted 
posts.  Leoiiidas  took  his  position  in  the  middle  of  the  Pass 
—a  mile  in  length,  with  two  narrow  openings.  Leonidas 
He  then  repsured  the  old  wall  built  across  the  Pass  p3s"of 
by  the  Phociana,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  la,!'™"''^' 
enemy,  for  it  was  supposed  ills  force  was  sufficient  to  hold  it 
tin  the  games  were  over.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  nar- 
row pass  was  the  only  means  of  access  possible  to  the  invad- 
ing army ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  also  a 
narrow  mountain  path  from  the  Phocian  territory  to  Ther- 
mopylae. The  Phocians  agreed  to  guard  this  path,  and  leave 
the  defense  of  the  main  pass  to  the  Peloponnesian  troops. 
But  Leonidas  painfully  felt  that  his  men  were  insufficient  ia 
number,  and  found  it  necessary  to  send  envoys  to  the  different 
States  for  immediate  re-enforcements. 

The  Greek  fieet,  assembled  at  Arteraisium,  was  composed 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  triremes  and  nine  pent econ- 
ters,  commanded  by  Themistoeles,  but  furnished  Tht.  8r«* 
by  the  different  States.  A  disaster  happened  to  "' 
the  Greeks  very  early ;  three  triremes  were  captured  by  the 
Persians,  which  caused  great  discouragement,  and  in  a  panio 
the  Greeks  abandoned  their  strong  naval  position,  and  sailed 
up  the  Eubcean  Strait  to  Chalcis.  This  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune, since  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Leonidas  was  no  longer 
protected  by  the  fleet.  But  a  destnictive  storm  dispersed 
the  fleet  of  the  Persians  at  this  imminent  crisis,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  lend  aid  to  their  army  now  arrived  at 
Thermopylse. .  Four  hundred  ships  of  war,  together  with  a 
vast  number  of  transports,  were  thus  destroyed,  Disasterto 
The  storm  lasted  three  days.  After  this  disaster  Meet 
to  the  Persians,  the  Greek  fleet  returned  to  Artemisium, 
Xerxes  encamped  within  sight  of  Thermopylse  four  days, 
without  making  an  attack,  on  account  of  the  dangers  to  which 
Iiis  fleet  were  exposed.  On  the  fifth  day  he  became  wroth 
at  the  impudence  and  boldness  of  the  petty  force  which 
quietly  remained  to  dispute  his  passage,  for  the  Spartans 
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amused  themselves  with  athletic  spoi'ts  and  combing  their 
hair.  Nor  was  it  altogether  presumption  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  for  there  were  four  or  five  thousand  heavily-armed 
men,  the  bravest  in  the  land,  to  defend  a.  passagp  scarcely 
wider  than  a  carriage-road — with  a  wail  and  other  defenses 
in  fi-ont. 

The  first  attack  on  the  Greeks  was  made  by  the  Jfedes — 
the  bravest  of  the  Persian  army,  but  their  arrows  and  short 
Attack  on  speai-s  were  of  little  avail  against  the  phalanx 
by  the  Per-  which  opposed,  armed  with  long  spears,  and  pro- 
""""  tected  by  shields.      For  two  days  the  attack  con- 

tinued, and  was  constantly  repulsed,  for  only  a  small  detach- 
ment of  Greeks  fought  at  a  time.  Even  the  "  Immortals  " — 
the  chosen  band  of  Xerxes — were  repulsed  with  a  great  loss, 
to  the  agony  and  shame  of  Xerxes. 

On  the  thii-d  day,  a  Malian  revealed  to  the  Pei-sian  king 
the  fact  that  a  narrow  path,  leading  over  the  mountains,  was 
defended  only  by  Phocians,  and  that  this  path  led  to  the  rear 
of  the  Spartans.  A  strong  detachment  of  Persians  was  sent 
in  the  night  to  secure  this  path,  and  the  Phocian  guardians 
fled.  The  Persians  descended  the  path,  and  attacked  the 
LeonidBs  Groeks  in  their  rear,  Leonidas  soon  became 
^t"in'^»  apprised  of  his  danger,  but  in  time  to  send  away 
diLu.  ]jy  army.    It  was  now  clear  that  Thermopylfe 

could  no  longer  be  defended,  but  the  heroic  and  self-sacrific- 
ing general  resolved  to  remain,  and  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible,  and  retard,  If  he  could  not  resist,  the  march  of  the 
enemy.  Three  hundred  Spartans,  with  seven  hundred  Thes- 
pians and  four  hundred  Thebans  joined  him,  while  the  rest 
retired  to  fight  another  day.  It  required  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Persian  generals,  assisted  by  the  whip,  to  force  the  meji 
to  attack  this  devoted  band.  The  Greeks  fought  with  the 
most  desperate  bravery,  till  their  spears  were  broken,  and 
Hemic  no  weapons  remained  but  their  swords  and  daggers, 

ibree  him-  At  last,  exhausted,  they  died,  surrounded  by  vast 
iDds.  forces,  after  having  made  the  most  heroic  defense 

in  the  history  of  the  war.     Only   one  man,  Aristodemus, 
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returned  to  hia  liome  of  al!  tlie  three  liundred  Spartans,  but 
only  to  receive  scorn  and  infamy.  The  Thehan  band  alone 
yielded  to  the  Persians,  hut  only  at  the  last  hour. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  blended  angev  and  admiration 
of  Xerxes  as  he  beheld  this  memorable  resistance,  .j^j,  aiBmoy 
He  now  saw,  for  the  fii-fit  time,  the  difficulty  of  "'„^n'o"^""' 
subduing  such  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  resolved  to  xenca. 
i-esist  unto  death.  His  mind  was  pei-plexed,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  course  to  adopt.  Had  he  accepted  the  advice 
of  Demaratus,  to  make  war  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia, 
and  thus  distract  the  Spartans  and  prevent  their  co-opera- 

lu  with  Athens,  he  would  have  probably  succeeded. 

But  he  followed  other  councils.     Meanwhile,  the  Persian 

let  rallied  after  the  storm,  and  was  still  formidable, 
spite  of  losses.  The  Greeks  were  disposed  to  retire 
and  leave  the  strait  open  to  the  enemy.  The  Eubceans, 
seeing  the  evil  which  would  happen  to  them  if  their 
island  was  unprotected,  scut  to  Themistocles  a  present 
of  thirty  talents,  if  he  would  keep  his  position.  This 
money  he  spent  in  bribing  the  different  commandei-s  who 
wished  to  retire,  and  it  was  resolved  to  remain.  The  Persians,. 
confident  of  an  easy  victory,  sent  round  the  island  of  Eubcea 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  ships,  to  cut  off  ail  hopes  of 
escape  to  the  ships  which  they  expected  to  capture.  A 
deserter  revealed  the  intelligence  to  Themistocles,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  fight  the  Persians,  thus  weakened,  at 
once,  but  at  the  close  of  the  day,  so  that  the  battle  would 
not  be  decisive.  The  battle  of  Artemisium  was  a  Nami  bnttia 
sort  of  skirmish,  to  accustom  the  Greeks  to  the  slum. 
Phoenician  mode  of  fighting.  It  was,  however,  successful, 
and  thirty  ships  of  the  Persians  were  taken  or  disabled. 

But  the  Greeks  derived  a  greater  succor  than  ships  and 
men.    Another  storm  overtook  the  Persians,  damaged  their 
fleet,  and  destroyed  the  squadron  sent  round  the  island  of 
Eub<ea,    Another  sea-fight  was  the  result,  since  Themnio. 
the  Greeks  were  not  only  aided  by  the  storm,  but   Saboiis. 
Ufw  i-eHjnforcements ;  but  tiiis  second  fight  was  indecisive^ 
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Thetaistocles  now  felt  he  could  not  hold  the  strait  against 
Buperior  nunibcra,  and  the  disaster  of  Thermopylie  being  also 
now  known,  he  resolved  to  retreat  farther  into  Greece,  and 
Bailed  for  Sal  amis. 

At  this  period  the  Greeks  generally,  were  filled  with  con- 
Despiirof  Btcrnation  and  disappointment.  Neither  the  Pass 
s  Grqcka.  ^j-  Therm opylfe,  nor  the  strait  which  connected  the 
Malicas  Gulf  with  the  JEgean,  had  been  successfully  de- 
fended. The  army  of  Xerxes  was  advancing  through  Fhocis 
and  Bceolia  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  while  the  navy  sailed 
nnobstructed  through  the  Eubcean  Sea,  On  the  part  of  the 
Greeks  there  had  been  no  preparations  commensurate  with 
the  greatness  of  the  crisis,  while,  had  they  rallied  to  Ther- 
mopylas,  instead  of  wasting  time  at  the  festivals,  they  would 
have  saved  the  pass,  and  the  army  of  Xei-xes,  strained  for 
provisions,  would  have  been  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
Lacedasmonians,  aroused  by  the  death  of  tiieir  king,  at  last 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  fortify  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  too 
late,  however,  to  defend  Bceotia  and  Attica,  The  situation 
of  Athens  was  now  hopeless,  and  it  was  seen  wliat  a  fatal 
mistake  had  been  made  not  to  defend,  with  the  whole  force 
of  Greece,  the  Pass  of  Thennopylis.  There  was  no  help 
from  the  Spartans,  for  they  had  all  flocked  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  as  the  last  chance  of  protecting  the  Peloponnesus, 
In  despair,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  abandon  Athens,  with 
their  families,  and  take  shelter  at  Salamis.  Themistocles 
Themiito-  aione  was  undismayed,  and  sought  to  encourage 
oonrss,'  by  his  countrymcn  that  the  "  wooden  wall  "  would 
wBii."  still  be  their  salvation.       The  Athenians,  if  dis- 

mayed, did  not  lose  their  energies.  The  recall  of  the  exiles 
was  decreed  by  Themistocles'  suggestion.  With  incredible 
efforts  the  whole  population  of  Attica  was  removed  to  Sala- 
mis, and  the  hopes  of  all  were  centered  in  the  ships.  Xerxes 
took  possession  of  the  deserted  city,  but  found  but  five  hun- 
dred captives.  He  ravaged  the  country,  and  a  detachment 
of  Persians  even  penetrated  to  Delphi,  to  rob  the  shrine,  but 
were  defeated.      Athens  was,  however,  sacked. 
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Tlie  combined  fleet  of  the  Greeks  now  numbered  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  ships,  more  than  half  of  The  imauio 
which  were  Athenian.  Many  wished  to  retreat  to  amis, 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  co-operate  with  tlie  Spartans, 
Dissensions  came  near  wrecking  the  last  hopes  of  Greece, 
and  Themi Steele B  only  previuled  by  threatening  to  withdraw 
the  Athenian  ships  unless  a  battle  were  at  once  fonght.  He 
resorted  to  stratagem  to  compel  the  fleet  to  remain  together, 
with  no  outlet  of  escape  if  conquered,  Aristides  came  in 
the  night  from  ,^gina,  and  informed  the  Greeks  that  their 
whole  fleet  was  surrounded  by  the  Peraians— just  what 
Themistocles  desired.  There  was  nothing  then  left  but  to 
fight  with  desperation,  for  on  the  issue  of  the  battle  de- 
pended the  fortunes  of  Greece.  Both  fleets  were  stationed 
in  the  etrsut  between  the  bay  of  Eleusis  and  the  Saronio 
Gulf,  on  the  west  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 

Xerxes,  seated  upon  a  throne  upon  one  of  the  declivities  of 
Mount  jEgaleoB,  surveyed  the  armaments  and  the   Ssif-confi- 
coming  battle.    Both  parties  fought  with  bravery ;  Xfrien. 
but  the  space  was  too  narrow  for  the  Persians  to  engage  their 
whole  fleet,  and  they  had  not  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks, 
schooled  by  severe  experience.     The  Persian  fleet  became  un- 
manageable, and  the  victory  was  gained  by  the  Greeks.    Two 
hundred  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     But  a  suffi- 
cient number  remained  to  tlie  Persians  to  renew  the  battle 
with  better  hopes.  Xerxes,  however,  was  intimidated,  and  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  disappointment,  and  fear,  gave  the  order  to 
i-etreat.     He  distrusted  the  fldelity  of  the  allies,  and  feared  for 
his  own  personal  safety  ;  he  feared  that  the  victors  would  sail 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the  bridges,    Themistocles, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  employed  liis  fleet  in  levying 
fines  and  contributions  upon  the  islands  which  had    Battle  ofsa- 
supported  the  Persians,  while  Xerxes  made   his   ^™atof 
way   back   to    the    Hellespont,    and    crossed    to      *"''' 
Asia,  leaving  Mardonius   in  Thessaly,  with  a  large  army, 
to  pursue  the  conquest  on  land. 

Thus  Greece  was  saved  liy  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the 
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ilistingaislied  services  of  Themistocles,  wiiicli  can  iiot  be  too 
The  Import-  highly  estimated.  The  terrific  cloud  was  dispersed, 
jmiresuita.  ^^^  the  Greeks  abandoned  them aeives  to  joy.  Un- 
paralleled bonors  were  bestowed  upon  the  victor,  especially 
in  Sparta,  and  his  influence,  like  that  of  Alcibiades,  afttr 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  was  unbounded,  Xo  man  ever 
merited  greater  reward. 

Though  the  Pereians  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  any  far- 
Manionins  ther  maritime  attaek,  yet  still  great  success  was  an- 
miind  .Tt'thB  ticipated  from  the  immense  army  whlcli  Mai-doniiis 
eif,  auB.  commanded.  The  Greeks  in  the  northern  parts  still 
adhered  to  him,  and  Thessaly  was  prostrate  at  his  feet.  He 
sent  Alexander,  of  Macedon,  to  Athena  to  offer  honorable 
terms  of  peace,  which  wei-e  nobly  rejected,  and  he  was  sent 
back  with  this  message:  "Tell  Mardonius  that  as  long  as  the 
sun  shall  continue  in  his  present  path  we  will  never  contract 
alliance  with  a  foe  who  has  shown  no  revei-ence  to  our  gods 
and  heroes,  and  who  has  burned  their  statues  and  houses." 
The  league  was  renewed  with  Sparta  for  mutual  defense  and 
offense,  in  spite  of  seductive  offers  from  Mardonius;  but 
the  Spartans  displayed  both  iudiflerence  and  selfishness  to 
any  interests  outside  the  Peloponnesus.  They  fortifiei:!  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  lefl,  Attica  undefended.  Mai-doniua 
aeeordirgly  marched  to  Athens,  and  again  the  city  was  the 
spoil  of  the  Pei-sians.  The  Athenians  again  retreated  to 
Salamig,  with  bitter  feelings  against  Sparta  for  her  selfishness 
and  ingratitude.  Again  Mardonius  sought  to  conciliate  the 
Athenians,  and  again  his  ovei-tui-es  were  rejected  with  wrath 
iind  defiance.  The  Athenians,  distressed,  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  remonstrate  against  her  slackness  and  selfishness, 
not  without  effect,  for,  at  last,  a  large  Spartan  force  was  col- 
He  mviabcs  lected  under  Pausanias.  Meanwhile  Mardonius 
Btfsitii.  ravaged  Attica  and  Bceotia,  and  then  fortified  his 
camp  near  Plat.'ea,  ten  furlongs  square,  Platiea  was  a 
plain  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  cavalry,  not  far  from 
Thebes  ;  but  his  anny  was  discoui-aged  after  so  many  disas- 
ter— in  modern  military  language,  demoralized— while  Av- 
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tabazus,  the  second  in  command,  was  filled  with  jealousy. 
Nor  coLild  much  be  lioped  ftom  the  Gi-ecian  allies,  who  secretly 
were  hostile  to  the  invaders.  The  Thebans  atid  Effiotians 
appeared  to  be  zealous,  but  were  governed  by  fear  merely  of 
a  supenor  power,  and  hence  were  unreliable.  It  can  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Thebaas,  wlio  sided  witli  the  Pei-sians, 
by  compulsion,  prefci-red  tlieir  cause  to  that  of  their  country- 
men, great  as  may  have  been  national  jealousy  and  rivalries. 
Tlie  total  number  of  Lacedsemonians,  Corinthians,  Atheni- 
ans, and  other  Greeks,  assembled  to  meet  the  Per-  ^^.i^^i™"' 
sianarmy,  E.C.  4T9,  was  tLiity-eight  thousand  seven  p^]^|'gj;^t 
hundred  men,  heavily  armed,  and  seventy-one  Ptiuf"- 
ihousand  three  hundred  light  armed,  without  defensive  ar- 
mor ;  but  most  of  these  were  simply  in  attendance  on  the 
hoplites.  The  Persians,  aboat  three  hundred  thousand  in 
number,  occupied  the  line  of  the  river  Asopus,  on  a  plain ; 
the  Greeks  stationed  themselves  on  the  mountain  declivity 
near  Erythffi.  The  Persian  cavalry  charged,  to  dislodge  the 
Gi-eeks,  unwilling  to  contend  on  the  plain ;  but  the  ground 
was  unfavorable  for  cavalry  operations,  and  after  a  brief  suc- 
cess, was  driven  back,  while  the  general,  Masistias,  who 
commanded  it,  was  slain.  Ilis  death,  and  the  repulse  of  the 
cavaliy,  so  much  encouraged  Pausanias,  the  Spai-tan  general, 
that  he  quitted  hia  ground  on  the  mountain  declivity,  and 
took  position  on  the  plain  beneath.  The  Lacedsemonians 
composed  the  right  wing ;  the  Athenians,  the  left ;  and  various 
otlier  allies,  the  centre.  Mardonius  then  slight-  ivrjmratioBS 
ly  changed  his  position,  crossing  the  Asopus,  nearer  '"'  "'°' 
his  own  camp,  and  took  post  on  the  leit  wing,  opposite  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  commanded  by  Pausanias.  Both 
aimies  then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  but  Mardonius  was 
able  to  give  constant  annoyance  to  the  Greeks  by  his  caval- 
ry, and  the  Thebans  gave  great  assistance.  Ten  days  were 
thus  spent  by  the  two  armies,  without  coming  into  general 
action,  until  Mardonius,  on  becoming  impatient,  against  the 
advice  of  Artabazus,  second  in  command,  resolved  to  com- 
mence the  attack.     The  Greeks  were  forewarned  of  his  in- 
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tention,  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who  came  secretly  to  tbe 
Greek  camp  at  night — a  proof  that  he,  as  well  as  others,  were 
impatient  of  the  Persian  yoke.  TheLaccdferaonians,  posted  in 
the  right  wing,  against  the  Pei-slans,  changed  places  with  thu 
Athenians,  wlio  were  more  accustomed  to  Persian  warfare ; 
bnt  this  manceuvre  being  detected,  Mardonius  made  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  his  own  army — upon  which  Pausanias  led 
back  again  his  troops  to  the  right  wiug,  and  a  second  move- 
ment of  Mardonius  placed  the  armies  in  the  original  position. 

A  rigorous  attack  of  the  Peraian  cavalry  now  followed, 
Biitiie  ot  which  so  annoyed  the  Greeks,  that  Pausanias  in 
piatwa.  ^j^g   night    i-esolved    to    change    once   again   his 

position,  and  retreated  to  the  hilly  ground,  north  of  Platsea, 
about  twenty  furlongs  distant,  not  without  confusion  and 
mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Mardonius,  astonished 
at  this  movement,  pursued,  and  a  general  engagement  fol- 
lowed. Both  armies  fought  with  desperate  courage,  but  dis- 
cipline was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  Mardonius  was  slain, 
fighting  gallantly  with  his  guard.  Artabaaus,  with  the  forty 
thousand  Persians  under  his  immediate  command,  had  not 
taken  part,  and  now  gave  ordera  to  reti-eat,  and  retired  from 
Greece.  The  main  body,  however,  of  the  defeated  Persians 
retired  to  their  fortified  camp.  This  was  attacked  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  carried  with  immense  slaughter,  so  that 
only  three  thousand  men  survived  out  of  the  army  of  Mar- 
donius, save  the  forty  thousand  which  Artabazus — a  more 
able  captain — had  led  away.  The  defeat  of  the  Persians 
was  complete,  and  the  spoils  which  fell  to  the  victors  was 
immense — gold  and  silver,  arms,  carpets,  clothing,  hoi-ses, 
camels,  and  even  the  rich  tent  of  Xerxes  himself,  left  with 
Mardonius.  The  booty  was  distributed  among  the  different 
contingents  of  the  army.  The  real  victora  were  the  Lace- 
dfenionians,  Athenians,  and  Tegeans;  the  Coiinthians  diil 
not  reach  the  field  till  the  battle  was  ended,  and  thus  missed 
their  share  of  the  spoil. 

There  was  one  ally  of  the  Persians  which  Pausanias  re- 
solved to  punish — the  city  of  Thebes  when  a  mei-ited  chas- 
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tiseiiient  was  inflicted,  and  the  custoniaiy  solemnities  were 
observed,  and  honors  decreed  for  the  greatest  Chnsiise- 
and  most  decisive  victory  which  the  Greeks  had  I'heiws. 
ever  gained.  A  confederacy  was  held  at  Platfea,  in  which  a 
permanent  league  was  made  between  the  leading  Grecian 
States,  not  to  separate  until  the  common  foe  was  driven  back 
to  Asia, 

While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  in  Boiotia,  the 
fleet  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  un-  jj„t[[„  or 
dertook  to  rescue  Samos  from  the  Persians,  and  '^J""''^ 
secure  the  independence  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia.  The 
Persian  fleet,  now  disheartened,  abandoned  Samos  and  re- 
tired to  Mycale,  in  Ionia.  The  Greek  fleet  followed,  but  the 
Persians  abandoned  or  dismissed  their  fleet,  and  joined  their 
forces  with  those  of  Tigranes,  who,  with  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  guarded  Ionia,  The  Greeks  disembarked, 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy  just  as  the  news  reached 
them  of  the  battle  of  Platsea.  This  attack  was  successful, 
paitly  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  in  the 
Persian  camp,  although  the  Persians  fought  with  great 
braveiy.  The  battle  of  Mycale  was  as  complete  as  that  of 
Platsea  and  Marathon,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Persian 
army  retired  to  Sardis.  The  Ionian  cities  wei-e  thus,  for  the 
time,  delivered  of  the  Persians,  aa  well  as  Gi'eece  itself, 
cliiefly  by  means  of  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians.  The 
Spartans,  with  inconceivable  narrowness,  were  reluctant  to 
receive  the  continental  lonians  as  allies,  and  proposed  to 
transport  them  across  the  iEgean  into  Western  Greece, 
which  proposal  was  most  honoi-ably  rejected  by  the  Athe- 
nians. In  every  thing,  except  the  defense  of  Greece  Proper, 
and  especially  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Spartans  showed  thera- 
Belves  inferior  to  the  Athenians  in  magnanimity  and  enlarged 
views.  After  the  capture  of  Sestos,  b.  c.  478,  which  re- 
lieved the  Thracian  Chei-soncse  from  the  Persians,  the  fleet  of 
Athens  returned  home.  The  capture  of  this  city  concludes 
the  narration  of  Herodotus,  which  ended  virtually  the  Persian 
war,  altbouo'h  hostilities  were  continued  in  Asia.     The  battle 
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of  Marathon  had  given  the  first  effective  resistimce  to 
Pei-sian  conquests,  and  created  confidence  among  the  Greeks, 
Tlie  battle  of  Salamis  had  destroyed  the  power  of  Persia  on 
the  sea,  and  prevented  any  co-operation  of  land  and  naval 
ibi-ces.  The  battle  of  Plataia  freed  Greece  altogether  of 
the  invaders.    Tiie  battle  of  Mycale  i-escued  the  Ionian  cities. 

Athens  had,  on  the  whole,  most  distinguished  hei-self  in 
EtTsiry  this  great  and  glorious  contest,  and  now  stood 
Athena"and  forth  as  the  guardian  of  Keilenio  interests  on  the 
Bpjirtu.  gg^  jiji^  ^fjg  leader  of  the  Ionian  race.     Sparta  con- 

tinued to  take  the  lead  of  the  military  Stales,  to  which  Athens 
had  generously  submitted.  But  a  serious  rivalry  now  w  as 
seen  between  these  leading  States,  chiefly  through  the 
jealousy  of  Sparta,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  that 
supremacy  which  the  Greeks  might  have  maintained  over  all 
the  powers  of  the  world.  Sparta  wished  that  Athens  might 
remain  unfortified,  in  common  with  all  the  cities  of  Northern 
Greece,  while  the  isthmus  should  be  the  centre  of  ail  the 
works  of  defense.  But  Athens,  under  the  sagacious  and 
crafty  management  of  Themistocles,  amused  the  Spartans 
by  delays,  white  the  whole  population  were  employed  upon 
restoring  its  fortifications. 

Although  the  war  against  the  Pei-sians  was  virtually  con- 
cluded by  the  capture  of  Sestos,  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  by  Sparta,  tinder  Pausanias,  the  hero  of  Plataja,  to  prose- 
cute hostilities  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  After  liberating  most 
of  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  and  wrostiiig  Byzantium  from  the 
Persians,  which  thus  left  the  Euxine  free  to  Athenian  ships, 
from  which  the  Greeks  derived  their  chief  supplies  of  for- 
eign corn,  Pausanias,  giddy  with  his  victories,  unacconntably 
began  &  treasonable  correspondence  mth  Xerxes,  whose 
daughter  he  wished  to  marry,  promising  to  bring  all  Greece 
again  under  his  sway.  He  was  recalled  to  Sparta,  before 
this  coiTespondence  was  known,  having  given  olFense  by 
EissRicpand  adopting  the  Persian  dross,  and  surrounding  him- 
s"iJ!  ""'  self  with  Persian  and  Median  guards.  When  his 
treason  was  at  last  detected,  he  attempted  to  raise  a  rebel- 
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lion  among  the  Helots,  bnt  failed,  and  died  miserably  by 
Imiiger  in  tiie  tomple  in  wliioli  he  had  taken  sanotnary. 

A  fall  scarcely  lesa  melancholy  came  to  the  illustrious 
Thetnistocles.  In  spite  of  liis  gi-eat  services,  his  popularity 
began  to  decline.  He  was  hated  by  the  Spartans  FftiiofThe- 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  fortification  of  tJie  city,  '"'*'™'"'- 
who  brought  all  their  influence  against  him.  He  gave  um- 
brage to  the  citizens  by  his  personal  vanity,  continually  boast- 
ing of  his  services.  He  erected  a  private  chapel  iu  honor  of 
Artemis.  He  pi-ostituted  his  great  influence  for  arbitrary 
and  eon-npt  purposes.  He  accepted  bribes  w  ithont  scrapie, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  State,  and  in  violation  of  justice  and 
right.  And  as  the  Persians  could  ofier  the  highest  bribes, 
he  was  suspected  of  secretly  favoring  their  interests.  The 
old  rivalries  between  him  and  Aristidee  were  renewed ;  and 
as  AristldeB  was  no  longer  opposed  to  the  policy  which 
Athens  adopted,  of  giving  its  supreme  attention  to  naval 
delenses,  and,  moi'eover,  constantly  had  gained  the  respect 
of  the  city  by  his  integrity  and  patriotism,  especially  by  his 
admirable  management  at  Delos,  where  he  cemented  the 
confederacy  of  the  niaiitime  States,  his  influence  was  per- 
haps gi-oater  than  that  of  Themistodes,  stained  with  the  im- 
putation oi  Medism,  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiados, 
also  became  a  strong  opponent.  Though  acquitted 
of  accepting  bribes  from  Persia,  Themistodes  was  banished 
by  a  vote  of  ostracism,  as  Aristides  had  been  before — a  kind 
of  exile  which  was  not  dishonorable,  but  i-esorted  to  from 
i-egai'd  to  public  interests,  and  to  which  men  who  became  un- 
popular were  often  subjected,  wliatever  may  have  been  tlieir 
services  or  merits.  He  retired  to  Argos,  and  while  tliero  the 
treason  of  Pixusanias  was  discovered.  Themistodes  was  in- 
volved in  it,  since  the  designs  of  Paasanias  wei-e  known  by 
him.  Joint  envoys  from  Sparta  and  Athens  were  sent  to 
arrest  him,  which,  when  known,  he  fled  to  Coreyra,  and 
thence  to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians.  The  Epirotic 
prince  shidded  him  in  spite  of  his  former  hostility,  and  fur- 
nished him  ^^'ith  guides  to  Pydii.a,  across  the  mountains,  front 
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which  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Ephesus,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  Persian  court.  At  Athens  he  was  proeUiimed  a 
traitor,  and  his  property,  amounting  to  one  hundred  talents, 
accumulated  hy  the  war,  was  confiscated.  In  Persia,  he 
represented  himself  as  a  deserter,  and  subsequently  acquired 
influence  with  Artaxerxes,  and  devoted  his  talents  to  laying 
T^Sisfu.  "^^  schemes  for  the  suhjugation  of  Greece.  He 
cicB.  received  the  large  sum  of  fifty  talents  yearly,  and 

died  at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  blighted  reputation, 
such  as  no  previous  services  could  redeem  from  infamy. 

Aristides  died  four  years  after  the  ostracism  of  Themis- 
Doth  of  toeles,  cnivei-sally  respected,  and  he  died  so  poor 
Aristidee.  ^g  ^^^  ^^^  have  enough  for  his  funeral  expenses. 
Nor  did  any  of  his  descendants  ever  become  rich, 

Xerxes  himself,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
commanded  the  largest  expedition  ever  recorded  in  human 
annals,  reached  Savdis,  eight  months  after  he  had  left  it,  dis- 
gusted with  active  enterprise,  and  buried  himself  amid  the 
intrigues  of  his  court  and  seraglio,  in  Susa,  as  recorded  in  the 
Deithof  book  of  Esther.  He  was  not  deficient  in  generous 
^'**°'  impulses,  but  deficient  in  all  those  qualities  which 

make  men  victorious  in  war.  He  died  fifteen  years  after,  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  in  his  palace,  b.  c.  465 — sis  years  after 
Themis  toeles  had  sought  his  protection. 
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With  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  armies,  Atbcns  and  Sparta 
became,  respectively,  the  leadei-s  of  two  gi-eat  parties  ia 
Greece.  Athens  advocated  maritime  interests  and  siTairy  be- 
democratic  institutions;  Sparta  was  the  champion  o^an"'" 
of  the  continental  and  oligarchal  powers.  The  one  ^"''''■ 
was  Ionian,  and  organized  the  league  of  Delos,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Aristides ;  the  other  was  Dorian,  and  chief  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.  The  rivalries  between  these  lead- 
ing States  involved  a  strife  between  those  ideas  and  interests 
of  which  eacli  was  the  recognized  i-epresentative.  Those 
States  which  previously  had  been  severed  from  each  other  by 
geographical  position  and  diversity  of  interests,  now  rallied 
undertheguidanceeither  of  Athens  or  Sparta.  The  intrigues 
of  Tbemistocles  and  Pausanias  had  prevented  that  Panhel- 
lenic  union,  so  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  political 
power,  and  which  was  for  a  time  promoted  by  the  Persian 
war.  Athens,  in  particular,  gradually  came  to  regard  hei-self 
as  a  pre-eminent  power,  to  which  the  other  States  were  to  be 
tributary.  Her  empire,  based  on  maritime  supremacy,  became 
a  tyranny  to  which  it  was  hard  for  the  old  allies  to  submit. 

But  the  rivalry  between  Spai-ta  and  Athens  was  still  more 
marked.  Sparta  had  thus  lar  taken  the  lead  among  the  Gre- 
cian States,  and  Athens  had  submitted  to  it  in  the  pre-emiDi^iit- 
Persian  invasion.  But  the  consciousness  of  new  AchenVand 
powers,  which  naval  warfare  developed,  the  ^p*"^ 
eclat  of  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  the  con- 
federacy of  I>elos,  changed  the  i-elative  position  of  the  two 
tjiates.     Moreover,  to  Athens  the  highest  glory  of  resisting 
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the  Persians  was  due,  while  her  patriotic  and  enlarged  spirit 
tiivorabiy  contrasted  with  the  narrow  and  selfish  poliey  of 
iiparta. 

And  this  policy  was  seen  in  nothing  more  signally  than  in 
by^'rts'to  ''^^  oppositions  he  made  to  the  new  fortiScations  of 
CTtiiS'rf  -A-thens,  so  tijat  Themistocles  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Alliens.  Spaila,  and  cover  np  by  deceit  and  falsehood  the 
fact  that  the  Athenians  were  really  repairing  their  ■walls, 
which  they  had  an  nndoiihted  right  to  do,  hnt  whicli  yEgiua 
beheld  with  fear  and  Sparta  with  jealousy.  And  this 
unreasonable  meanness  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  Sparta, 
agiuu  reacted  on  the  Athsnianf,  and  created  gi-eat  bitterness 
and  acrimony. 

But  in  sjiite  of  the  opposition  of  Sparta,  the  new  fortifica. 
Tbe  ofiy  ne-  tious  arosc,  to  wliich  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  lent 
foriifled.  their  aid,  and  on  a  scale  which  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  grandeur  of  a  future  capital.  The  cii'cait  of  the  walls 
was  fifty  stadia  or  seven  miles,  and  they  were  of  sufficient 
strength  and  height  to  protect  the  city  ag^nst  external  ene- 
mies. And  when  they  were  completed  Tbemistocles — a 
man  of  great  foresight  and  genius,  persuaded  the  citizens  to 
fortify  also  their  harbor,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  city  in  future  maritime  conflicts.  He  foresaw 
that  the  political  ascendency  of  Athens  was  based  on  those 
"  wooden  walls"  which  the  Delpliic  oracle  had  declared  to  be 
her  hope  in  the  Persian  invasion.  The  victory  at  Salamis 
had  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  prediction,  and  given  to 
Athens  an  imperishable  glory.  Thoniistocles  persuaded  his 
countrymen  that  the  open  roadstead  of  Phalerum  was  in- 
secure, ami  induced  them  to  inclose  the  moi-e  spacious  hai'- 
bors  of  Peircus  and  Munychia,  by  a  wall  as  long 
as  that  which  encircled  Athens  itself, — so  thick 
and  high  that  all  assault  should  be  hopeless,  while  within  its 
fortifications  the  combined  fleets  of  Greece  could  safely  be 
anchored,  and  to  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  could  also  retire 
in  extreme  danger.  Peircus  accordingly  was  inclosed  at  vast 
expense  and  labor  by  a  wall  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  whicli 
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served  not  merely  for  a  barbor,  but  a  dock-yard  and  arsenal. 
Tlaithcr  resorted  metics  or  resident  foreigners,  and  much  of 
the  trade  of  Athens  was  in  iheir  hands,  since  they  were  less 
frequently  employed  in  foreign  service.  They  became  a 
thrifty  population  of  traders  and  handy  craftsmen  identiSed 
with  the  prosperity  of  Athens.  These  varioas  works,  absorbed 
much  of  the  Athenian  foi-ce  and  capital,  yet  enough  remained 
to  badd  annually  twenty  new  triremes — equivalent  incwnse  ut 
to  our  modem  ships  of  the  line.  Athens  now  be-  "  "*'^' 
came  the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  of  the  allied  States, 
insteacl  of  Sparta,  whose  autliority  as  a  presiding  State  was 
now  openly  renmiciated  by  the  Athenians.  The  Pan- 
bellenio  union  under  Sparta  was  now  broken  forever, 
and  two  rival  States  disputed  the  siipi-emacy, — the  mari- 
time States  adhei-ing  to  Athens,  and  the  land  States, 
wliich  furnished  the  larger  part  of  the  army  at  Platica, 
adhering  to  Sparta.  It  was  then  that  the  confed-  cnnfj^jracy 
eracy  of  Delos  was  formed,  imder  the  presidency  of  "'  ""'"*■ 
Athens,  which  Aristides  directed.  His  assessment  was  so 
just  and  equitable  that  no  jealousies  were  excited,  and  the 
foar  hundred  and  sisty  talents  which  were  collected  fi-om  the 
maritime  States  were  kept  at  Delos  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  league,  managed  by  a  boai-d  of  Athenian  officers.  It  was 
a  common  fear  whicb  led  to  this  £;reat  contribution,  for  the 
PhoBnician  fleet  might  at  any  time  reappear,  and,  co-operating 
with  a  Persian  land  force,  destroy  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Although  Athens  reaped  the  chief  benefit  of  this  league,  it 
was  essentially  national  It  was  afterward  indeed  turned 
to  aggrandize  Athens,  but,  when  it  was  originally  made,  was 
a  means  of  common  defense  against  a  power  as  yet  uiicon- 
quered  though  repulsed. 

During  all  the  time  that  the  fortifications  of  Athens  and 
the  Peireus  were  being  made,  Themistocles  was  the  ruling 
spirit  at  Athens,  while  Aristides  commanded  tlie  fleet  and 
organized  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  It  was  thus  cunferierBcr 
several  ycai-s  before  he  became  false  to  his  country-  " 
ineu,  and  the  change  was  only  gradually   wronght  in  his 
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character,  owing  chiefly  to  his  extravagant  habits  and  the  ar- 
rogance which  so  often  attends  success. 

During  this  pei'iod,  a  change  was  also  made  in  the  civil 
chan^in  constitution  of  Athens,  All  citizens  were  rendered 
SL'*co'mii-  admissible  to  office.  The  State  became  still  more 
iBMon.  deraoci-atie.  The  archons  were  withdrawn  from 
military  duties,  and  confined  to  civil  functions.  The  stategl 
or  generals  gained  greater  power  with  the  extending  politi- 
cal relations,  and  upon  them  was  placed  the  duty  of  supei^ 
intending  foreign  affairs.  Athens  became  more  deroocrati- 
cal  and  more  military  at  the  same  time. 

From  this  time,  4T9  b.  c,  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Thepomiesi  the  Athenian  empire.  It  gradually  was  cemented 
ISiens"  hy  circumstances  rather  than  a  long-sighted  and 
calculating  ambition.  At  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of 
Delos,  opportunities  were  constantly  presented  of  centraliz- 
ing power,  while  its  rapid  increase  of  population  and  wealth 
favored  the  schemes  which  political  leaders  advanced  for  its 
aggrandizement.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  Athenian  hegom- 
ony  or  headship  were  years  of  active  warfare  against  the 
Persians.  The  capture  of  Eion,  on  the  Slrymon,  with  its 
Persian  garrison,  by  Cimonon,  led  to  the  settlement  of 
Amphipolis  by  the  Athenians ;  and  the  fall  of  the  cities 
which  the  Peraians  had  occupied  in  Thrace  and  in  the  vari- 
ous islands  of  the  ^gean  increased  the  power  of  Athens. 

The  coiifederate  States  at  last  grew  weary  of  personal  mil- 
The  CoofQd-  itary  service,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to 
provide  ships  and  men  in  their  place,  for  which 
they  imposed  upon  themselves  a  suitable  money-payment. 
They  thus  gradually  sunk  to  the  condition  of  tributary 
allies,  unwarlike  and  averse  to  privation,  while  the  Athe- 
nians, stimulated  by  new  and  expanding  ambition,  became 
more  and  more  enterprising  and  powerful. 

But  with  the  growth  of  Athens  was  also  the  increase  of 
Tinpopuiaii-  jealousies.  Athens  became  unpopular,  not  only 
tyotAihena,  ^jg^ause  she  made  the  different  maritime  States 
her  tributaries,  but  because  she  embarked  in  war  against 
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them  to  secure  a  still  greater  aggrandizement.  Naxos  re- 
volted, but  was  conquered,  b  .c,  487.  Tlie  confederate 
State  was  stripped  of  its  navy,  and  its  fortifications 
were  razed  to  the  ground.  Nest  year  the  island  of  Thasoa 
likewise  seceded  from  the  alliance,  and  was  subdued  with 
difficulty,  and  came  near  involving  Athens  in  a  war  with 
Sparta.  The  Thasiana  invoted  the  aid  of  Sparta,  which  was 
promised  though  not  fulfilled,  which  imbittered  the  relations 
between  the  two  leading  Grecian  States. 

During  this  period,  fi-om  the  formation  of  the  league  at 
Delos,  and  the  fall  of  Thasos,  about  thirteen  years,  Eipeduium 
Athens  was  occupied  in  maintaining  expeditions  sii- 
against  Pei-sia,  being  left  free  from  embarrassments  in  Attica. 
The  towns  of  Platsea  and  ThespiiB  were  restored  and  re- 
peopled  under  Athenian  influence. 

The  jealousy  of  Sparta,  in  view  of  the  growing  power  of 
Athens,  at  last  gave  vent  in  giving  aid  to  Thebes, 
against  the  old  policy  of  the  State,  to  enable  that 
city  to  maintain  supremacy  overthe  lesser  Bceotian  towns.  The 
Spartans  even  aided  in  enlarging  her  circuit  and  improving 
her  fortifications,  which  aid  made  Thebes  a  vehement  parti- 
san of  Spaita.  Soon  after,  a  terrible  earthquake  happened 
in  Sparta,  464  b.  c,  which  calamity  was  seized  upon  by  the 
Helots  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  revolt.  Defeated,  Kebeiiion  of 
but  not  subdued,  the  insurgents  retreated  to  "'*H'^'''"- 
Ithome,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  Messenian  ancestoi-s,  and 
there  intrenched  themselves.  The  Spartans  spent  two  years 
in  an  unsuccessful  siege,  and  were  forced  to  appeal  to  their 
allies  for  assistance.  But  even  the  increased  force  made  no 
impression  on  the  fortified  hill,  so  ignorant  were  the  Greeks, 
at  this  period,  of  the  art  of  attacking  walls.  And  when  the 
Athenians,  under  Cimon,  still  numbered  among  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  were  not  more  successful,  their  impatience  degener- 
ated to  mistrust  and  suspicion,  and  summarily  dismissed  the 
Athenian  contingent.  This  ungracious  and  jealous  treat- 
ment exasperated  the  Athenians,  whose  feelings  were 
worked  upon  by  Pericles  who  had  opposed  the  policy  of 
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eending  troops  at  all  to  Laconic.  Cimon  here  was  autago- 
riistie  to  Pericles,  and  wished  to  cement  the  more  complete 
ciDion  op-  anion  of  Greece  agahiet  Persia,  and  maintain  the 
Kriuicf.  union  with  Sparta,  Cimon,  moreover,  disliked  the 
democratic  policy  of  Pericles.  But  the  Athenians  rallied 
under  Pericles,  and  Cimon  lost  his  influence,  which  had  been 
paramount  since  the  disgi-ace  of  Themistoclee.  A  formal 
resolution  was  passed  at  Athens  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  Sparta  against  the  Persians,  and  to  seek  alliance  with 
Argos,  which  had  been  neutral  during  the  Persian  invasion, 
but  which  had  regained  something  of  its  ancient  prestige 
and  power  by  the  conquest  of  Mycente  and  other  small 
towns.  The  Thessalians  became  members  of  this  new 
alliance  which  was  intended  to  be  antagonistic  to  Sparta. 
Aiiumoeof  Megai-a,  shortly  after,  renounced  the  protection 
swwa'witii  '^f  tlis  Peloponnesian  capital,  and  was  enrolled 
Atttns.  among  the  allies  of  Athens, —  a  great  acquisition 
to  Athenian  power,  since  this  city  secured  the  passes  of 
Mount  Gerania,  so  tliat  Attica  was  protected  from  invasion 
by  the  Istbmns  of  Corinth.  But  the  alliance  of  Megara  and 
Athens  gave  deep  umbrage  to  Corinth  as  well  as  Sparta, 
and  a  war  with  Corinth  was  the  result,  in  which  iEgina  was 
involved  as  the  ally  of  Sparta  and  Corinth, 

The  At'ienians  were  at  first  defeated  on  the  land ;  but  this 
Defeat  of  defeat  was  more  than  overbalanced  by  a  naval 
the  land  Hiiti  victory  over  the  Dorian  seamen,  off  the  island  of 
the  ws.  jEgina,  by  which  the  naval  force  of  JE^ina, 
hitherto  great,  was  forever  prostrated.  The  Athenians  cap- 
tured seventy  ships  and  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city 
itself.  Sparta  would  have  come  to  the  rescue,  but  was  pre- 
occupied in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  the  Helots. 
Corinth  sent  three  hundi-ed  hoplites  to  ^Egina  and  attacked 
Megara,  But  the  Athenians  prevailed  both  at  iEgina  and 
Megara,  which  was  a  great  blow  to  Corinth. 

Fearing,  however,  a  renewed  attack  from  Corinth  and  tlie 
PoriciPB  Peloponnesian  States,  now  full  of  rivalry  and  cn- 
carctr.  mity,   the    Athenians,   under   the  leadership   of 
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Pericles,  resolved  to  connect  their  city  with  the  hiu'bor  of 
Peii-eus  by  a  long  wall — a  stupendous  undertaking  at  that 
time.  It  excited  the  gi-catest  alarm  among  the  enemies  of 
Athens,  and  was  a  subject  of  contention  among  different 
pai-ties  in  the  city.  The  party  which  Cimon,  now  (.|,n„„ 
ostracii^ed,  had  headed,  wished  to  cement  the  va-  ''^'"^'^^ 
rious  Grecian  States  in  a  grand  allianeo  against  the  Pei-siaus, 
and  dreaded  to  see  this  long  wall  arise  as  %  standing  menace 
against  the  nnited  power  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Moreover,  the 
aristocrats  of  Athens  disliked  a  closer  amalgamation  with  the 
mavitime  people  of  the  Peircus,  as  well  as  the  burdens  and 
taxes  which  this  undertaking  involved.  These  fortifications 
doubtless  increased  the  power  of  Athens,  but  weakened  the 
unity  of  Hellenic  patriotism ;  and  increased  those  jealousies 
which  ultimately  proved  the  political  ruin  of  Greece. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  rivalries  and  jealousies  the 
Lacediemonians,  although  the  Helots  were  not  sub-  Hosuittfes 
dued,  undertook  a  hostile  expedition  out  of  the  g™^"^,! 
Peloponnesus,  with  eleven  thousand  five  Imndj-ed  ^tu^^s. 
men,  ostensibly  to  protect  Doris  against  the  Pho3cians,  but 
really  to  prevent  the  further  aggvandizeinent  of  Athens,  and 
this  was  supposed  to  be  most  easily  efiected  by  strengthen- 
ing Thebes  and  securing  the  obedience  of  the  Eccotian  cities. 
But  there  was  yet  another  design,  to  prevent  the  building 
of  the  long  walls,  to  which  the  aristocratical  party  of  Athens 
was  opposed,  but  which  Pericles,  with  long-sighted  views, 
defended. 

This  extraordinary  man,  with  whom  the  glory  and  great- 
ness of  Athens  are  so  intimately  associated,  now  Ait-^n^^  ncy 
had  the  ascendency  over  all  his  rivals.  He  is  con-  "^  P'^^'^icies. 
sidered  the  ablest  of  all  the  statesmen  which  Greece  pro- 
duced. He  was  of  illustrious  descent,  and  spent  the  early 
jiart  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  study,  and  when  he  emerged 
fi-om  obscmity  his  rise  was  rapid,  until  he  gained  the  control 
of  his  countrymen,  which  be  retained  until  hia  death.  Ho 
took  the  side  of  the  democracy,  and,  in  one  sense,  was  a 
aa  well  as  a  statesman,  since  he  appealed  to 
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popular  passions  and  interests.  He  was  very  eloquent,  and 
was  the  idol  of  the  party  wjiich  was  donainant  in  the  State. 
His  rank  and  fortune  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  every 
jTisphamo-  mode  of  Culture  and  self-improvement  known  in 
com^'Xi^-'  ^^®  ^^y-  -^^  loved  music,  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
iiifnia.  j|j.|._     rpjjg  gi-eat  Anaxagoras  gave  a  noble  direc- 

tion to  his  studies,  so  that  he  became  imbued  with  the  sub- 
limest  ideas  of  Grecian  wisdom.  And  his  eloquence  is  said  to 
have-been  of  the  m.ost  lofty  kind.  His  manners  partook  of 
the  same  exalted  and  dignified  bearing  as  his  philosophy. 
He  never  lost  his  temper,  and  maintained  the  severest  self- 
control.  His  voice  was  sweet,  and  his  figure  was  graceful 
and  commanding.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier,  and  so  gained  upon  his  countrymen  that,  when 
Themistocles  and  Aristides  were  dead,  and  Cimon  engaged 
in  military  expeditions,  he  supplanted  alt  who  had  gone 
before  him  in  popular  favor.  All  Iiis  sympathies  were  with 
the  democratic  party,  while  his  manners  and  habits  and 
tastes  and  associations  were  those  of  the  aristocracy.  His 
political  career  lasted  forty  years  from  the  year  469  r  c. 
He  was  unremitting  in  his  public  duties,  and  was  never  seen 
in  the  streets  unless  on  his  way  to  the  assembly  or  senate. 
He  was  not  fond  of  convivial  pleasures,  and  was,  though 
afiable,  reserved  and  dignified.  He  won  the  favor  of  the 
people  by  a  series  of  measures  which  provided  the  poor  with 
amusement  and  means  of  subsistence.  He  caused  those  who 
served  in  the  courts  to  be  paid  for  their  attendance  and  ser- 
vices. He  weakened  the  power  of  the  court  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, which  was  opposed  to  popular  measures.  Assured  of 
his  own  popularity,  he  even  contrived  to  secure  the  pardon 
of  Cimon,  his  great  rival,  when  publicly  impeached. 

Pericles  was  thus  the  leadiuij  citizen  of  his  country,  when 
he  advocated  the  junction  of  the  Peireus  with  Athens  by  the 
The  anion  long  walls  which  have  been  alluded  to,  and  when 
/Kn's^iiil'  the  Spartan  army  in  Bceotia  threatened  to  sustain 
Aihens.  the  oiigarchal  party  in  the  city,     TheAthenian^ 

in  view  of  this  danger,  took  decisive  measures.    They  took 
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the  field  at  once  against  their  old  allies,  the  Lacedjemoniaiis. 
The  unfortunate  battle  of  Tanagra  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Spanans,  chiefly  through  the  desertion  of  the  Thessalian 

Cimon,  though  ostracised,  appeared  in  tho  field  of  hattle, 
and  requested  permission  to  fight  in  the  ranks.  MagnjiDiia- 
Though  the  request  was  refused,  he  used  all  his  CimoiL 
influence  with  his  friends  to  fight  with  bravery  and  fidelity 
to  his  country's  cause,  which  noble  conduct  allayed  the  exist- 
ing jealousies,  and  through  the  influence  of  Pericles,  hie  ban- 
ishment of  ten  years  was  revoked.  He  returned  to  Athens, 
reconciled  nith  the  pai-ty  which  bad  defeated  him,  and  ho 
great  "was  the  admiration  of  his  magnanimity  that  all  jiarties 
generously  united  in  the  common  cause.  Another  battle 
with  the  enemy  was  fought  in  Bo?otia,  this  time  attended 
with  success,  the  result  of  which  was  the  complete  ascen- 
dency of  the  Athenians  over  all  Bteotia.  They  became  mas- 
ters of  Thebes  and  all  the  neighboring  towns,  and  reversed 
all  the  acts  of  the  Spartans,  and  established  democratic  gov- 
ernments, and  forced  the  aristocratical  leadei's  into  exile. 
Phocis  and  Locris  were  added  to  the  list  of  dependent  allies, 
and  the  victory  cemented  their  power  from  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  to  the  strait  of  Thermopylse. 

Then  followed  the  completion  of  the  long  walls,  b.  c.  455, 
and  the  conquest  of  jEgina.  Athens  was  now  "/'[JlP'f^'^'"' 
mistress  of  the  sea,  and  her  admiral  displayed  his  walls, 
strength  by  sailing  round  the  Peloponnesus,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  many  cities  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  But  the 
Athenians  were  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  into  Thcssaly, 
and  sustained  many  losses  in  Egypt  in  the  great  warfare 
with  Persia. 

After  the  success  of  the  Lacedsemonians  at  Tanagra  they 
made  no  expeditions  out  of  the  Peloponnesus  for  several 
years,  and  allowed  Boiotia  and  Phocis  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
Athenian  empire.  They  even  extended  the  truce  with 
Athens  for  five  yeai^  longer,  and  this  was  promoted  hy 
Cimon,  who  wished  to  resume  ofi'ensive  operations  against 
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the  Persians.  Cimon  was  allowed  to  eqiiip  a  fieet  of  two 
Deithof  hundred  triremes  and  set  sail  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
cimoo.  ^\^A.    The  expedition  failed  under  his  successor, 

and  this  closed  all  further  aggressive  war  with  the  Persians. 

The  death  of  Cimon,  whose  interest  it  was  to  fight  the 
Psricias  Persians,  and  thus  by  the  spoils  and  honors  of 
livjiii.  war  keep  up  liis  influence  at  home,  left  Pericles 

without  rivals,  and  with  opportunities  to  develop  his  policy 
of  iDternai  improvements,  and  the  development  of  national 
resources,  to  enable  Athens  to  maintaia  her  ascendency  over 
the  States  of  Greece.  So  he  gladly  concluded  peace  with 
the  Persians,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  excluded  i'l  om 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  jEgean ; 
while  Athens  stipulated  to  make  no  further  aggression  on 
Cyprus,  Phoinluia,  Cilicia,  and  Egypt. 

Athens,  at  peace  with  all  her  enemies,  with  a  large  empire 
AsTfrandize.  of  tributary  allies,  a  great  fleet,  and  large  accn- 
Aiiiens.  mulations  of  treasure,  sought  now  to  make  herself 
supreme  in  Greece.  The  fund  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos 
was  transferred  to  the  Acropolis,  New  allies  sought  her 
alliance.  It  is  said  the  tributary  cities  amounted  to  one 
thousand.  She  was  not  only  mistress  of  the  sea,  but  she  was 
the  equal  of  Sparta  on  the  land.  Beside  this  political  power, 
a  vast  treasnre  was  accumulated  in  the  Acropolis.  Such 
rapid  aggrandizement  was  bitterly  felt  by  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  Sparta,  and  the  feeling  of  enmity  expanded  nntil  it 
exploded  in  the  Peloponnesiaa  war. 

It  was  while  Athena  was  at  this  height  of  power  and 
renown  that  further  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution 
OmneBin  byPcricles.  Great  authority  was  still  in  the  hands 
tHui°Spcri'-  of  the  conrt  of  the  Areopagus,  which  was  composed 
'■"■  excliisively   of  ox-archons,   sitting   for   life,    and 

hence  of  veiy  aristocratic  sentiments.  It  was  indeed  a  judi- 
cial body,  but  its  functions  were  mixed ;  it  decided  all  dis- 
putes, inquired  into  crimes,  and  inflicted  punishments.  And 
it  was  enabled  to  enforce  its  own  mandates,  which  wei-e 
without  appeal,  and  led  to  great  injnstice  and  oppression. 
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The  magistrates,  Berviug  without  pay,  were  generally 
wealthy,  and  though  their  offices  were  eligible  to  all  the  citi- 
zens, Btill,  practically,  only  the  rich  became  magistrates,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Hence, 
magistrates  possessing  large  powers,  and  the  senate  sitting 
for  life,  all  belonging  to  the  wealthy  class,  were  animated  by 
aristocratic  sympathies.  But  a  rapidly  increasing  democ- 
racy  succeeded  in  securing  the  selection  of  archons  inowiBfot 
by  lot,  in  place  of  election.  This  threw  more  pop-  power, 
ular  elements  into  the  court  of  Areopagus.  ITie  innovations 
which  Pericles  effected,  of  causing  the  jury  couils,  or  Dikas- 
teries,  to  be  regularly  paid,  again  thi-ew  into  public  life  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  the  great  change  which  he  effected  was 
in  transferring  to  the  numei-ous  dikasts,  selected  from  the 
citizens,  a  new  judicial  power,  heretofore  exercised  by  the 
magistrates,  and   the   senate  of  the  Ai-eopasus. 

a>L  ■  /     .       ■      .      ji      r    3      -I-  :.     The  dllMBrt. 

Ihe  magistrate,  instead  oi  deciding  causes  and 
inflicting  ptinishment  beyond  the  imposition  of  a  small  fine, 
was  constrained  lo  impanel  a  jury  to  try  the  cause.  In  fact, 
the  ten  dikasts  became  the  leading  judicial  tribunals,  and  as 
these  were  composed,  each,  of  five  hundred  citizens,  judg- 
ments were  virtually  made  by  the  people,  instead  of  the  old 
court.  The  pay  of  each  man  Bei"ving  as  a  juror  was  deter- 
mined and  punctually  paid.  The  importance  of  this  i-evolu- 
tionwillbe  seen  when  these  dikasts  thus  became  the  exclusive 
assemblies,  of  course  populai',  in  which  all  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  were  tried.  The  magistrates  were  thus  deprived 
of  the  judicial  functions  which  they  once  enjoyed,  and  were 
confined  to  purely  administrative  matters.  The  commanding 
functions  of  the  ai'chon  were  destroyed,  and  he  only  retained 
power  to  hear  complaints,  and  fix  the  day  of  trial,  and  pre- 
side over  the  dikastic  assembly.  The  senate  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, which  had  exercised  an  inquisitorial  power  over  the 
lives  and  habits  of  the  citizens,  and  supervised  the  meetings 
of  the  assembly — a  power  uncertain  but  immense,  and  sus- 
tained by  ancient  customs, — now  became  a  mere  nominal  tri- 
bunal.   And  this  change  was  called  for,  since  the  members 
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of  the  court  were  open  to  bnbery  and  corruption,  and.  Iiail 
abused  their  powers,  little  short  of  paternal  despotism.  And 
AiPenflency  when  the  great  public  improvements,  the  growth 
eraticpower.  of  a  new  population,  the  rising  importance  of  the 
Penteus,  the  inti-oduetion  of  nautical  people,  and  the  active 
duties  of  Athens  as  the  head  of  the  Delian  confedei'acy — all, 
together,  gave  force  to  the  democratic  elements  of  society, 
the  old  and  conservative  comt  became  stricter,  and  more 
oppressive,  instead  of  more  popular  and  conciliatory. 

But  beside  this  great  change  in  tiie  constitution,  Pericles 
Other  jHiiiti-  cffccted  Others  also.  Under  his  influence,  a  gene- 
rfreMMTby'  i"*!  power  of  supervision,  over  the  magistrates  and 
Perides,  jj^^  assembly,  was  intrusted  to  seven  men  called 
Nomophylakes,  or  Law  Guardians,  changed  every  year,  who 
Bat  with  the  president  in  the  senate  and  assembly,  and  intei"- 
posed  when  any  step  was  taken  contrary  to  existing  laws. 
Other  changes  were  also  efi'ected  with  a  view  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  upon  which  we  can  not  enter.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  by  means  of  Pericles  that  the  magistrates 
were  stripped  of  judicial  power,  and  the  Areopagus  of  all  its 
jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of  homicide,  and  numerous  and 
paid  and  popular  dikasts  were  substituted  to  decide  judicial 
cases,  and  repeal  and  enact  laws  ;  this,  says  Grote,  was  the 
consummation  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  And  thus  it 
remained  nntil  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 

But  the  influence  of  Pericles  is  still  more  memorable  from 
Improve-  the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  improvements  of  Athens 
Aihena.  and  his  patronage  of  art  and  letters.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  investing  his  city  with  intellectual  glory, 
which  is  more  permanent  than  any  conquests  of  territory. 
And  since  hts  could  not  make  Athens  the  centre  of  political 
power,  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  other  States,  he  resolved 
to  make  her  the  great  attraction  to  all  scholars,  artists,  and 
strangers.  And  his  countrymen  were  prepared  to  second 
his  glorious  objects,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  en- 
riched by  commerce,  rendered  independent  by  successes  over 
the  Persians,  and  jealous  Grecian  rivals,  and  stimulated  by 
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the  poets  and  philosopbers  wlio  flourished  in  that  glorions 
age.  The  nge  of  Pericles  13  justly  regarded  as  the  epoch  of 
tlie  highest  creation  genius  ever  ex!iil)ited,  and  gave  to 
Athens  an  intellectual  supremacy  which  no  military  genius 
could  have  secured. 

The  Persian  war  despoiled  and  depopulated  Athene.  The 
city  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  and  the  streets 
were  made  move  regulai'.  The  long  walla  to  tiie  Peirjeus 
were  completed — a  double  wall,  as  it  were,  with  a  apace 
between  them  large  enough  to  secure  the  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  port,  in  case  an  enemy  should  gain 
a  footing  in  the  wide  sp^ce  between  the  Peirteaii  and  Thalei'ie 
walls.  The  port  itself  was  ornamented  with  beautiful  public 
buildings,  of  which  the  Agora  was  the  most  con-  ^^^  ,,,1,^ 
siderable.  The  theatre,  called  the  Odeon,  was  i"'"'""?*- 
erected  in  Athens  for  musical  and  poetical  contests.  The 
Acropolis,  with  its  temples,  was  rebuilt,  and  the  splendid 
Propyliea,  of  Doric  architecture,  formed  a  magnificent  ap- 
proach to  them.  The  temple  of  Atbenie — the  famous  Par- 
thenon— was  built  of  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures in  the  pediments  and  frieze  by  the  greatest  artists  of 
antiquity,  while  Phidias  constructed  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess of  ivory  and  gold.  No  Doric  temple  ever  equaled  the 
severe  proportions  and  chaste  beanty  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
its  ruins  still  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
Odeon  and  Parthenon  were  finished  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  many  other 
temples  were  constructed  in  various  parts  of  Attica.  The 
genius  of  Phidias  is  seen  in  the  numerous  sculptures  which 
ornamented  the  city,  and  the  general  impulse  he  gave  to  art. 
Other  great  artists  labored  in  generous  competition, — sculp- 
tors, painters,  and  architects, — to  make  Athens  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world. 

"  It  was  under  the  administration  of  Pericles  that  Greek 
literature  reached  its  culminating  height  ia  the  Attic  drama, 
a  form  of  poetry  which  Aristotle  justly  considers   impnise 
as  the  most  perfect ;  and  it  shone  with  imdiminished   flwrMure. 
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splendor  to  the  close  of  the  century.  It  was  this  branch  of 
literature  which  peculiarly  marked  the  age  of  Pericles— the 
period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  The 
first  regular  comedies  were  produced  by  Epicharmus,  who 
was  horn  in  Cos,  b,  c.  540,  and  exhibited  at  Syracuse. 
Comedy  arose  before  tragedy,  and  was  at  first  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Dionysus  by  rustic  revelers  in  the  season  of  the 
the  form  of  songs  and  dances.  But  these  were 
>  appropriate  in  cities,  and  the  songs  of  the  revelers 
were  gradually  molded  into  the  regular  choral  dithyramb, 
while  the  performers  still  preserved  the  wild  dress  and  ges- 
tures of  the  satyrs — half  goat  and  half  man — who  accom- 
panied Dionysus."  The  prevalence  of  tales  of  crime  and 
fate  and  suffering  naturally  impressed  spectatoi-s  with  tragic 
sentiments,  and  tragedy  was  thus  born  and  sepa- 

"^^  rated  from  comedy.  Both  forms  received  their 
earliest  development  in  the  Dorian  States,  and  were  particu- 
larly cultivated  by  the  Megariaus.  "  Thespis,  a  native  of 
Icaria,  first  gave  to  tragedy  its  dramatic  character,  in  the 
time  of  Pisistratus,  b.  c.  535.  He  introduced  the  dialogue, 
relieved  by  choral  performances,  and  the  recitation  of  mytho- 
logical and  heroic  adventures.  He  traveled  about  Attica  in 
s.  wagon,  which  served  him  for  a  stage ;  but  the  art  sooa 
found  its  way  to  Athens,  where  dramatic  contests  for  prizes 
were  established  in  connection  with  the  festivals  of  Dionysus. 
Tliese  became  State  institutions,  Chcerilus,  B.C.  533,  and 
Phrynichus  followed  Thespis,  and  these  ventured  from  the 
regions  of  mythology  to  contemporaneous  history," 

It  was  at  this  time  that  ^schylus,  the  father  of  tragedy, 
exhibited  bis  dramas  at  Athens,  b.  c.   500.     He  added  a  sec- 
ond actor,  and  made  the  choral  odes  subordinate 

^  to  the  action.     The  actors  now  made  use  of  mnsks, 

and  wore  lofty  head-dresses  and  magnificent  robes.     Scenes 
were  painted  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  an 
elaborate  mechanism  was  introduced  upon  the  stage.     New 
figures  were  invented  for  the  dancers  of  the  cho- 
rus.    Sophocles  EtiU  further  improved  tragedy  by 
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aJ  ling  the  tbirJ.  ■ic'or,  and  soitcheil  from  jEschyliis  the 
tragic  prize  lit  wis  not  equal  to  -Jlschylus  in  the  bold- 
ness ml  onginality  ot  his  chanoteis,  or  the  loftiness  of  his 
penlinicnts  or  the  colossal  grandeur  of  his  figures;  but  in 
the  hirmony  of  hia  composition,  and  tbe  grace  and  vigor 
displayed  m  all  the  parts — the  severe  unity,  the  classic  ele- 
gance of  Ms  style,  and  the  charm  of  his  expressions  he  is  hia 
sttperior.  These  two  men  carried  tragedy  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  never  afterward  attained  in  Greece.  It  was  not 
merely  a  spectacle  to  the  people,  but  was  ajjpUed  to  moral 
and  religious  purposes.  The  heroes  of  ^Eschylus  are  raised 
above  the  sphere  of  real  life,  and  often  they  are  the  sport 
of  destiny,  or  vietima  of  a  struggle  between  superior  beings. 
The  characters  of  Sophocles  are  rarely  removed  beyond  the 
Sphere  of  mortal  sympathy,  and  they  are  made  to  rebuke 
injustice  and  give  impressive  warnings. 

Comedy  also  made  a  great  stride  during  the  administration 
of  Pericles ;  but  it  was  not  till  his  great  ascendency 
was  at  its    height   that  Aristophanes  was    bom,     "^   ^' 
B.  c.  444.     The  comedians  of  the  time  were  allowed  great 
license,  which  they  carried  even  into  politics,  and  which  was 
directed  against  Pericles  himself. 

The  Athenian  stage  at  this  epoch  was  the  chief  means  by 
which  national  life  and  liberty  were  sustained.  It  Ya's^ofUM 
answered  the  functions  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  ^'"S"- 
in  our  day,  and  quickened  the  perceptions  of  tbe  people, 
The  great  audiences  which  assembled  at  the  theatres  were 
kindled  into  patriotic  glow,  and  were  moved  by  the  noble 
thoughts,  and  withering  sarcasm,  and  inexhaustible  wit  of 
the  poets.  "  The  gods  and  goddesses  who  swept  majestically 
over  the  tragic  stage  were  the  objects  of  religious  and  na- 
tional faith,  real  beings,  whose  actions  and  sufferings  claimed 
their  deepest  sympathy,  and  whose  heroic  fortitude  served 
for  an  example,  or  their  terrific  fate  for  a  warning.  So,  too, 
in  the  old  comedy,  the  persons,  habits,  manners,  principles  held 
up  to  ridicule  were  all  femiliar  to  the  audience  in  their  daily 
lives ;  and  the  poet  might  exhibit  in  a  humorous  light  ob- 
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jecta  which  to  attack  seriously  would  have  been  a  treason 
or  a  sacrilege,  and  might  recommend  meaaui-es  which  he 
could  only  have  proposed  in  the  popular  assembly  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck."  This  susceptibility  of  the  people  to 
grand  impressions,  and  the  toleration  of  rulers,  alike  show  a 
great  degree  of  popular  intelligence  and  a  great  practical 
liberty  in  social  life. 

The  age  of  Pericles  was  also  adorned  by  groat  historians 
The  hnio-  and  philosophers.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  have 
phLiosophera.  never  been  surpassed  as  historians,  while  the 
Sophists  who  succeeded  the  moi'e  earnest  philosophers  of  a 
previous  age,  gave  to  Athenian  youth  a  severe  intellectiiat 
training.  Rhetoric,  mathematics  and  natural  history  sup- 
planted speculation,  led  to  the  practice  of  eloquence  aa  an 
art,  and  gave  to  society  polish  and  culture.  The  Sophists 
can  not  indeed  be  compared  with  those  great  men  who  pre- 
ceded or  succeeded  them  in  philosophical  wisdom,  but  their 
influence  in  educating  the  Grecian  mind,  and  creating  polished 
men  of  society,  can  not  be  disproved.  Politics  became  a  pro- 
fession in  the  democratic  State,  which  demanded  the  highest 
culture,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
moral  and  political  science.  This  was  the  age  of  lectures, 
when  students  voluntarily  assembled  to  learn  from  the  great 
masters  of  thought  that  knowledge  which  would  enable  them 
to  rise  in  a  State  where  the  common  mind  was  well 
instructed. 

But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  while  the  age  of  Pericies 
fnrnished  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  the  people,  in  art,  in 
literature,  in  political  science,  and  in  popular  institutions,  the 
great  teachei-s  of  the  day  inculcated  a  selfish  morality,  and 
sought  an  sesthetic  enjoyment  irrespective  of  high  moral  im- 
provement, and  the  inevitable  result  was  the  rapid  degeneracy 
of  Athens,  and  the  decline  even  in  political  influence,  and 
Athens  de-  strength,  as  was  seen  in  the  superior  power  of  Sparta 
rai  power.  in  the  great  contest  to  which  the  two  leading  States 
of  Greece  were  hurried  by  their  jealousies  and  animosities. 
The  prosperity  was  delusive  and  outside ;  for  no  intellectual 
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triumph,  no  glories  of  art,  no  fascinations  of  literature,  can 
balance  the  moral  foi-ces  which  are  generated  in  self-denial 
and  lofty  public  virtue. 

It  was  while  the  power  and  glory  of  Pericles  were  at  their 
height  that  he  formed  that  memorable  attachment 
to  Aspasia,  a  Mileaian  woman,  which  furnished  a 
fruitful  subject  for  the  attacks  of  the  comic  poets.  She 
was  the  most  brilliant  and  intellectual  woman  of  the  age,  and 
iier  house  was  the  resort  of  the  literary  men  and  philoso- 
phei-s  and  artists  of  Athens  until  the  death  of  Pericles,  He 
formed  as  close  a  union  with  her  as  the  law  allowed,  and  her 
influence  in  creating  a  sympathy  with  intellectual  excellence 
can  not  be  questioned.  But  she  was  charged  with  pandering  to 
the  vices  of  Pericles,  and  con-upting  society  by  her  example 
and  influence. 

The  latter  years  of  Pericles  were  marked  by  the  outbreak  of 
that  great  war  with  Sparta,  which  crippled  the  pow-  Latter  rtnja 
erof  Athens  andtarnished  herglories.  Healsowas  °' p*''"'"- 
afflicted  hy  the  death  of  his  children  by  the  plague  which 
devastated  Athens  in  the  eatiy  part  of  the  Peloponneslan 
war,  to  which  attention  is  now  directed.  The  probity  of 
Pericles  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  during  his  long  -pnn^j  „( 
administration  he  added  nothing  to  his  patrimonial  ^*""""- 
estate.  His  policy  was  ambitious,  and  if  it  could  have  been 
earned  out,  it  would  have  been  wise.  He  sought  first  to 
develop  the  resources  of  his  country— the  true  aim  of  al!  en- 
lightened statesmen— and  then  to  make  Athens  the  centre  of 
Grecian  civilization  and  political  power,  to  which  all  other 
States  would  be  secondary  and  subservient.  But  the  rival- 
ries of  the  Grecian  States  and  inextinguishable  jealousies 
would  not  allow  this.  He  made  Athens,  indeed,'  the  centre 
of  cultivated  life  ;  he  could  not  make  it  the  centre  of  national 
unity.  Id  attempting  this  he  failed,  and  a  disastrous  war 
was  the  consequence. 

Pericles  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  commencement  of 
the  contest  which  ultiraately  resulted  in  the  political  ruin  of 
Athens,  and  .which  we  now  p 
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The  great  and  disastrous  war  between  the  two  leading 
oansesuf  States  of  Greece  broke  out  about  two  years  and  a 
""■""■  half  before  the  death  of  Pericles,  but  the  causes  of 
the  war  can  be  traced  to  a  period  shortly  after  the  Persians 
were  driven  out  of  the  Ionian  cities.  It  arose  primarily  from 
the  rapid  growth  and  power  of  Athens,  when,  as  the  leader 
of  the  maritime  States,  it  excited  the  envy  of  Spai-ta  and  other 
republics.  A  thirty  years'  truce  was  made  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  b.  c.  445,  after  the  revolution  io  Bceotia,  when 
the  ascendency  of  Pericles  was  undisputed,  which  forced  his 
rival,  Thucydides,  a  kinsman  of  Cimon,  to  go  into  temporary 
exile.  The  continuance  of  the  truce  is  identical  with  the 
palmy  days  of  Athens,  and  the  glory  of  Pericles,  during 
which  the  vast  improvements  to  the  city  were  made,  and  art 
and  literature  flourished  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  worid. 

Aiter  the  conquest  of  Samos  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  reached 
a  point  which  made  it  obvious  that  the  truce  could  not  mueli 
longer  be  maintained,  though  both  powers  shrunk  from  open 
hostilities,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  would  result. 
The  storm  burst  out  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  city  of 
Epidamnus  had  been  founded  by  colonists  from  Corcyra,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was,  however,  tlie  prey  of 
domestic  fltctions,  and  in  a  domestic  revolution  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants  became  exiles.  These  appealed  to  the  neighbor- 
ing barbarians,  who  invested  the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The 
city,  in  distress,  invoked  the  aid  of  Corcyva,  the  parent  State, 
which  aid  being  disregarded,  the  city  transferi'ed  its  alle- 
giance to  Corinth.     The  Corinthians,  indulging  a  hatred  of 
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Corcyra,  took  the  distressed  city  under  their  protection. 
This  led  to  a  -vax  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  iu  which 
the  Corinthians  were  defeated.  But  Corinth,  burning  to  re- 
venge the  disaster,  fitted  out  a  still  larger  force  against  Cor- 
cyra, The  Corcyrteans,  in  alarm,  then  sent  envoys  ^^,^_.  j^_ 
to  Athens  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  Coiiii-  '™"nj°^ 
thians  also  seot  embassadors  to  frustrate  their  pro-  t-uri"*. 
posal.  Two  assemblies  were  held  in  Athens  in  reference  to 
the  subject.  The  delegates  of  Corcyra  argued  that  peace 
could  not  long  be  maintained  with  Sparta,  and  that  Both  r™'"« 
in  the  coming  contest  the  Corcyvfeana  would  prove  Allans, 
useful  allies.  The  envoys  of  Corinth,  on  the  other  liand, 
mfuntained  that  Athens  could  not  lend  aid  \o  Corcyra  without 
violating  the  treaty  with  Corinth.  The  Athenians  Athens  de- 
decided  to  assist  Corcyra,and  ten  ships  weresent,  of  ts^teyit. 
under  the  command  of  Laced semonicus,  the  son  of  Cimon. 
This  was  considered  a  breach  of  faith  by  tlie  Corinthians,  and  a 
war  resulted  between  Corinth  and  Athens.  The  Corinthians 
then  invited  the  Lacedjemonians  to  join  them  aiid  make  com- 
mon cause  against  an  aggressive  and  powerful  enemy,  that 
aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  In  spite  of  the  influence 
of  Athenian  envoys  in  Sparta,  wlio  attempted  to  justify  the 
course  their  counti-ymen  had  taken,  the  feeling  against 
Athens  was  bitter  and  univereally  hostile.  Instant  hostilities 
were  demanded  in  defense  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  war 
was  decided  upon. 

Thus  commenced  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  led  to  such 
disastrous  consequences,  and  which  was  thus  brought  about 
by  the  Corinthians,  b.  c.  433,  sixteen  years  before  the  cou- 
clusion  of  the  trace. 

To  Athens  the  coming  war  was  any  thing  hut  agreeable. 
It  had  no  hopes  of  gain,  and  the  certainty  of  prodigious  loss. 
But  the  Spartans  ivere  not  then  prepared  for  the  contest, 
and  hostilities  did  not  immediately  commence.  They  con- 
tented themselves,  at  first,  with  sending  envoys  to  Athens 
to  multiply  demands  and  enlarge  the  grounds  of  qaaiTel. 
The  ofiensive  was  plainly  with  Sparta.     The  first  requisition 
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which  Spai'ta  made  was  the  expulaion  of  the  Alcmfeonidse 
iririsrnea  of  from  Athena,  to  which  family  Pericles  belonged 
— a  mere  political  manmuvi'e  to  get  lid  of  so 
commanding  a  statesman.  The  enemies  of  Pericles,  espe- 
cially the  comic  actors  at  Athens,  seized  this  occasion  to 
make  public  attacks  upon  him,  and  it  was  then  that  the  per- 
aecution  of  Aspasia  took  place,  as  well  as  that  against 
Anaxagoras,  the  philosopher,  the  teacher,  and  friend  of  Peri- 
cles. He  was  also  accused  of  peculation  in  complicity  with 
Phidias.  But  he  was  acquitted  of  the  various  charges  made 
by  hia  enemies.  Nor  could  his  services  be  well  dispensed 
with  in  the  great  crisis  of  public  affairs,  even  had  he  been 
guilty,  as  was  exceedingly  doubtful. 

The  relactanee  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war 
Pfrfcics  was  very  great,  but  Pericles  strenuously  urged 
Atnenianato  his  countryiMcn  to  resent  the  outrageous  demands 
war.  of  Sparta,  which  were  nothing  less  tlian  the  vir- 

tual extinction  of  the  Athenian  empire.  He  showed  that 
the  Spartans,  though  all-powerful  on  the  Peloponnesus,  had 
no  means  of  carrying  on  an  aggressive  war  at  a  distance, 
neither  leaders  nor  money,  nor  habits  of  concert  with  allies  ; 
while  Athens  was  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  was  impregnable 
in  defense;  that  gi-eat  calamities  would  indeed  happen  in 
Attica,  but  even  if  overrun  by  Spartan  armies,  thei-e  were 
other  territories  and  islands  from  which  a  support  could  be 
derived,  "Mourn  not  for  the  loss  of  land,"  said  the  orator, 
"  bnt  reserve  your  mourning  for  the  men  that  acquire  land." 
His  eloquence  and  patriotism  prevailed  with  a  majority  of 
the  assembly,  and  answer  was  made  to  Sparta  that  the 
Athenians  were  prepared  to  discuss  all  grounds  of  complaint 
pursuant  to  the  trace,  by  arbitration,  bat  that  they  would 
yield  nothing  to  authoritative  command.  This  closed  the  ne- 
gotiations, which  Pericles  foresaw  would  be  vain  and  useless, 
since  the  Spartans  were  obstinately  bent  on  war.  The  first 
impertods  blow  was  Struck  by  the  Thebans — allies  of  Spaita. 
Spiru.  They  surprised  Platrea  in  the  night.     The  gates 

were  opened  by  the  oligarohal  party ;  a  party  of  Thebans 
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were  admitted  into  the  agora ;  but  tbe  people  ralliud,  and 
the  party  was  overwhelmed.  Meanwhile  another  detachment 
of  Thebans  arrived  in  the  morning,  and,  discoveriug  what  had 
happened,  they  laid  waste  the  Platjean  teri'itory  without  the 
walls.  The  PlatKans  retaliated  by  slaughtering  their  prisoners. 
Messengers  left  the  city,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Thebans,  to 
carry  the  news  to  Athens,  and  the  Athenians  prepamiigns 
issued  orders  to  seize  all  tlie  Bceotians  who  could  be  ""  """'■ 
found  in  Attica,  and  sent  re-enforcements  to  Plataja.  This 
aggression  of  the  Thebans  silenced  the  opponents  of  Peri- 
cles, who  now  saw  that  the  war  had  actually  begun,  and  that 
active  preparations  should  be  made.  Athens  immediately 
sent  messengei's  to  her  allies,  tributary  as  well  as  free,  and 
conti-ibutions  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Athens  had  soon  three  hundred  triremes  fit  for  service, 
twelve  hundred  horsemen,  sixteen  hundred  bowmen,  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  hoplites.  The  Acropolis  was  filled 
with  the  treasure  which  had  long  been  accumulating,  not 
less  than  sis  thousand  talents— about  $7,000,000  w™]thof 
of  our  money — an  immense  sum  at  that  time,  ""' 
when  gold  and  silver  were  worth  twenty  or  thirty 
times  as  much  as  at  present.  Moreover,  the  various  temples 
were  rich  in  votive  ofierings,  in  deposits,  plate,  and  sacred 
vessels,  while  the  great  statue  of  the  goddess,  lately  set  up 
in  the  Parthenon  by  Phidias,  composed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
was  itself  valued  at  four  hundred  talents.  The  contributions 
of  alUes  swelled  the  resources  of  Athena  to  one  thousand 
talents,  or  over  $11,000,000, 

Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  had  but  few  ships,  no  funds,  and 
no  powers  of  combination,  and  it  would  seem  that  success 
would  be  on  the  side  of  Athens,  with  her  unrivaled  mari- 
time skill,  and  the  unanimity  of  the  citizens.  Pericles  did  not 
promise  successful  engagements  on  the  land,  but  a  successful 
resistance,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  empire.  His  policy 
was  purely  defensive.  But  if  Spaita  was  weak  in  money 
and  ships,  she  was  rich  in  allies.  The  entiro  strength  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  brought  out,  assisted  by  Megarians,  Booo- 
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tians,  Pliocians,  Locrians,  and  other  States,  Corinth,  Megara, 
immPMew-  Sioyon,  Elis,  and  other  maritime  cities  furnished 
I^^inst"'™'  ships,  while  Bceotians,  Phocians,  and  Locriana 
Athons.  furnished  cavalry.  Not  even  to  resist  the  Persian 
hosts  was  so  large  a  land  force  collected,  as  was  now  assem- 
bled to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  Athena.  And  this  great 
force  was  animated  with  savage  hopes,  while  the  Athenians 
were  not  without  desponding  anticipations,  for  there  was 
little  hope  of  resisting  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  on  the 
field.  The  Spartans,  moreover,  resolved,  hy  m.eans  of  their 
allies,  to  send  a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  that  of  Athens,  and 
even  were  so  transported  with  enmity  and  jealousy  as  to  lay 
schemes  for  invoking  the  aid  of  Persia. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  was  the  primary  object  of  Sparta 
iDTasioaof  and  her  allies;  and  at  the  appointed  time  the 
Aiuea.  Lacedremoniaa  forces  wore  mastered  on  the  Isth- 

mua  of  Corinth,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Athens  to  summon  a  surrender,  but  Pericles 
would  not  receive  them,  nor  allow  them  to  enter  the  city, 
upon  which  the  Lacedemonian  army  commenced  its  march 
to  Attica.  It  required  all  the  eloquence  and  tact  of  Pericles 
to  induce  the  proprietors  of  Attica  to  submit  to  the  devasta^ 
Eefensi^"  (ion  of  their  cultivated  territory,  and  fly  with 
Terieks,  their  families  and  movahle  property  to  Athens 

or  the  neighboring  islands,  without  making  an  effort  to  resist 
the  invaders.  But  this  was  the  policy  of  Pericles.  lie  knew 
he  could  not  contend  with  superior  forces  on  the  land.  It 
was  hard  for  the  people  to  submit  to  the  cruel  necessity  of 
seeing  their  farms  devastated  without  opposition.  But  thsy 
made  the  sacrifice,  and  intrenched  themselves  behind  the 
fortifications  of  Athens.  Then  was  seen  the  wisdom  of  the 
long  walls  which  connected  Athens  with  the  Pirieus, 

Meanwhile  the  Spartan  forces — sixty  thousand  hoplite.', 
advanced  through  Attica,  burning  and  plundering  every 
thing  on  their  way,  and  reacheiJ  Achanise,  within  seven 
miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  pent  up  behind  their  walls, 
and  seeing  the  destruction  of  their  property,  were  eager  to 
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go  forth  and  fight,  but  were  tltssiiaded  by  Pericles,  Then 
oame  to  him  the  trying  hour.  He  was  denounced  as  the 
cause  of  the  existing  sufferings,  and  was  leviled  as  a  coward. 
Ent  nothing  disturbed  his  equanimity,  and  he  refused  even 
to  convene  the  asaombly.  As  one  of  the  ten  generals  he 
had  this  power ;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  peo- 
ple should  have  respected  the  democi-atic  constitution  so  far 
as  to  submit,  when  their  assembly  woiild  have  been  justiiied 
by  the  exigency  of  the  crisis.  But  while  the  Atheuiana 
remnined  innotive  behind  their  walls,  the  cavalry  was  Rent  oat 
on  skirmishing  expeditions,  and  a  large  fleet  was  sent  to  the 
Peloppnnesns  with  orders  to  devastate  the  country  in  retali- 
ation. The  Spartans,  after  having  spent  thirty  or  forty  days 
in  Attica,  retired  for  want  of  provisions,  ^gina  R'^'^'^L. 
was  also  invaded,  and  the  inhabitants  were  expelled  unmisna. 
and  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Megara  was  soon  after  invaded 
by  an  army  under  Pericles  himself,  and  its  territory  was 
devastated — a  retribution  well  deserved,  for  both  Megara 
and  ^gina  had  been  zealous  in  kindling  the  war. 

Expecting  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Athe    a      no      made 
arrangements    for    patting  Attica  in  pe  m  n  n  seia 

defense,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  set  apa  t  one  fur 

thousand  talents,  out  of  the  treasure  of  the  A    op  te» 

oils,  which  was  not  to  be  used  except  in  ce  t  n  d  n  e  pre- 
viously prescribed,  and  a  law  was  passed  mat  n  t  a  a[  ital 
offense  for  any  citizen  to  propose  its  use  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  closed  without  decisive  successes 
on  either  side.  The  Athenians  made  a  more  Eesaitsnf 
powerful  resistance  than  was  anticipated.  It  was  yJ.^r^J^f',i,B 
supposed  they  could  not  hold  ont  against  the  "''^■ 
superior  forces  of  their  enemies  more  than  a  year.  They  had 
themisfortanetosee  their  territory  wasted,  and  their  treasures 
spent  in  a  war  which  they  would  gladly  have  avoided.  But, 
on  the  other  band,  they  inflicted  nearly  equal  damages  upon 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  still  remained  masters  of  the  sea, 
Pericles  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on  those  who  had  fallen 
and  stimulated  his  countrymen  to  continued  resistance,  and 
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excited  their  pjitriotie  sentiraeiita.      Thus  far  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  statesman  and  orator  had  heen  more  than  real- 


The  second  year  of  the  war  opened  with  another  i 
The  Bpw-  "^  Attica  by  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  They 
liivSld^"  '"fi'cted  even  more  injury  than  in  the  preceding 
iioi.  year,  but  they  found  the  territory  deserted,  all  the 

population  having  retired  within  the  defensea  of  Athena, 

But  a  new  and  unforeseen  calamity  now  fell  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, and  against  which  they  could  not  guard.  A  great 
ThB  piofue  pestilence  hroke  out  in  the  city,  which  had  already 
atAiLcDa.  overrun  Western  Asia.  Its  progress  was  rapid 
and  destructive,  and  the  overcrowded  city  was  but  too  favor- 
able for  its  ravages.  Thucydides  has  left  a  grapliic  and 
mournful  account  of  this  pestilence,  analogous  to  the  plague 
of  modern  limes.  Tlie  victims  generally  perished  on  the 
seventh  or  ninth  day,  and  no  treatment  was  efficacious. 
The  Bufferinga  and  miseries  of  the  people  were  intense,  and 
the  calamity  by  many  was  regarded  as  resulting  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods.  The  pestilence  demoralized  the  popula- 
tion, who  lost  courage  and  fortitude.  Tiie  sick  were  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  utmost  lawlessness  prevailed. 
The  bonds  of  law  and  morality  were  relaxed,  and  the 
thoughtless  people  abandoned  themselves  to  every  species  of 
folly  and  excess,  seeking,  in  their  despair,  to  seize  some 
brief  moments  of  joy  before  the  baud  of  desthiy  should  fall 
upon  them.  For  tliree  years  did  this  calamity  desolate 
Athens,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  deplor.able,  both  in  the  army 
and  among  private  citizens.  Pei-icles  lost  both  his  children 
and  his  sister ;  four  thousand  four  hundred  hoplites  died,  and 
a  greater  part  of  the  horsemen. 

And  yet,  amid  the  devast:ilion  which  the  pestilence  in- 
flicted, Pericles  led  another  expedition  against  the  coasts  of 
iTsvni  eine  ^^^  Peloponiiesus.  But  the  soldiers  carried  infec- 
""rilTst  ''''"^  with  them,  and  a  greater  part  of  them   died 

Bparta.  of  the  disease  at  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Potidica. 

The  Athenians  were  nearly  distracted  by  the  double  ravages 
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of  pestilence  and  war,  and  tecame  incensed  against  Pt'rioles, 
and  sent  messengers  to  Sparta  to  negotiate  peace.  But  the 
Spartans  turned  a  deaf  ear,  which  added  to  tlie  bilterneea 
against  their  heroic  leader,  whose  fortitude  and  firmness 
were  never  more  eifectively  naanifested.  He  was  accused, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  and  excluded  from  re-election. 
Though  he  was  restored  to  power  and  confidence,  his  afflic- 
tion bore  heavily  upon  his  exalted  nature,  and  lie  died,  n,  c. 
430,  in  the  early  pe]"iod  of  the  war.  He  had,  in-  -^^^^^^  „j 
deed,  many  enemies,  and  was  hunted  down  by  the  P'-fi»i*s- 
comic  winters,  whose  trade  it  w^a**  to  dci'ide  all  political 
characters,  yet  his  wisdom,  jiatriotism,  eloquence,  and 
great  services  are  indisputable,  and  he  died,  leaving  on 
the  whole,  the  greatest  name  which  had  ever  ennobled  the 
Athenians. 

The  war,  of  course,  languished  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic,  and  much  injury  was  done  to  Athenian  com- 
merce by  Peloponnesian  privateers,  who  put  to  death  all 
their  prisoners.     It  was  then  that  Sparta  sent  en-   sparinin- 
voys  to  Persia  to  solicit  money  and  troops  against   nia''*f  j^ 
Athens,  which  shows  that  no  warfare  is  so  bitter   P'"'''™"' 
as  civil  strife,  and  that  no  expedients  are  too  disgraceful  not 
to  be  made  use  of,  in  order  to  gratify  malignant  passions. 
But  the  envoys  were  seized  in  Tlirace  by  the  allies  of  Athens, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Athenians,  and  by  them  were  put  to 
death. 

In  January,  b.  c.  429,  Potidica  surrendered  to  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  upon  favorable  tei-ms,  after  enduring  all  the 
miseries  of  famine.  Tlie  fall  of  this  city  cost  ecshUs  of 
Athens  two  tiiousanJ  talents.  The  Laceilfemoniana,  j'^'ji'titThe 
after  two  year.i,  had  accomplished  nothing.  They  "''^* 
had  not  e\en  relieved  Potidsea, 

On  the  third  year,  the  Lacedtemonians,  instead  of  ravaging 
Attica,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Platsea.     The  inhabitants 
resolved  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of  the  ene-   ^^      „, 
mies.  ArchidemuB,  the  Lacedtemonian  general,  com-   i''''*^' 
Kenoed  the  siege,  defended  otdy  by  four  hundred  native  citi- 
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zens  and  eighty  Athenians,  So  anskillud  were  the  Greeks  in 
the  attack  of  fortified  cities,  that  the  besiegers  made  no  pro- 
gress, and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  blockade.  A  wa.!l  of  cir- 
ctunvaUation  was  built  aroand  the  city,  which  was  now  left 
to  the  operations  of  famine. 

At  the  same  time  the  siege  was  pressed,  an  Athenian 
armament  was  sent  to  Thra«e,  which  was  defeated ;  but  in 
the  western  part  of  Greece  the  Athenian  arms  were  mora 
successful.  The  Spartans  and  their  allies  suiTered  a  repulse 
Hariii  Atiivii  at  Stratus,  and  their  fleet  was  defeated  by  Phormio, 
B[)Mtans.  the  Athenian  admiral.  Nothing  couLJ  exceed  tlie 
rage  of  the  Lacedfemonians  at  these  two  disasters.  They 
collected  a  still  larger  fleet,  and  were  again  defeated  with 
severe  li>ss  near  Naupactus,  by  inferior  forces.  But  the  de- 
feated Lacedaemonians,  under  the  persuasion  of  t'le  Meg.i.- 
rians,  midertook  the  bold  enterprise  of  surprising  the  IHi'teus, 
during  the  absence  of  the  Athenian  fleet;  but  the  couiaga 
of  the  assailants  failed  at  the  critical  hour,  and  the  port  of 
Athens  was  saved.  The  Athenians  then  had  the  precaution 
to  extend  a  chain  across  the  month  of  the  harbor,  to  guai'd 
i^ainst  such  surprises  in  the  future. 

Athens,  during  the  summer,  had  secured  the  alliance  of 
the  Oilrysians,  a  barbarous  but  powerful  nation  in  Thrace. 

EaraitB  of  Their  king,  Sitalces,  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
tha  third  ,  "'        ,     ,  V.     ,.  ,      ■ .  „  ,, 

eampoign.  sand  men,  attacked  Perdiceas,  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  overran  his  country,  and  only  retired  from  the 
severity  of  the  season  and  the  jvant  of  Athenian  co-operation. 
Snch  were  the  chief  enterprise  and  events  of  the  third  cam- 
paign, and  Athens  was  still  powerful  and  unhumbled. 

The  fottith  year  of  the  war  was  marked  by  a  renewed 
Rsncwert  In-  invasion  of  Attica,  without  any  other  results  than 
Mco.  such  as  had  happened  before.    But  it  was  a  more 

serious  calamity  to  the  Athenians  to  learn  that  Mitylene  and 
the  most  of  Lesbos  had  revolted — one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Athenian  allies.  Nothing  was  left  to  Athens  but  to 
subjugate  the  city.  A  large  force  was  sent  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  appealed  to  the  Spartans  for 
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aid,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  But  tlie  troas- 
nres  of  Athena  were  now  nearly  consumed,  and  tlie  Atheni- 
ans were  obliged  to  resort  to  contributions  to  force  tlie  siege, 
whieh  they  did  with  vigor.  The  Laced semonians  promised 
succor,  and  the  Mitylenceana  held  oat  till  their  provisions 
wei-e  exhausted,  when  they  surrendered  to  the  Kevuitnnd 
Athenians.  The  Lacedsemoniana  advanced  to  re-  of  Miiyienn. 
lieve  tlietr  allies,  but  were  too  late.  The  Athenian  admiral 
pursued  them,  and  they  returned  to  the  Peloponnesus  with- 
out having  done  any  thing.  Paches,  the  Athenian  general, 
sent  home  one  thotiaand  Mitylentean  prisoneif,  while  it  was 
decreed  to  slaughter  the  whole  remaining  population — about 
six  thousand — able  to  carry  arms,  and  make  slaves  of  the 
women  and  children.  This  severe  measure  was  prompted 
by  Cleon.  But  the  Athenians  repented,  and  a  second  decree 
of  the  assembly,  through  the  influence  of  Diodotus,  prevented 
the  barbarous  revenge ;  but  the  Athenians  put  to  death  the 
prisoners  which  Paches  had  sent,  razed  the  furlifi cations 
of  Mitylene,  took  possession  of  all  her  ships  of  war,  and 
confiscated  all  the  land  of  the  inland  except  that  which 
belonged  to  one  town  that  had  been  faithiul.  So  severe  was 
ancient  warfare,  even  among  the  most  civilized  of  the  Greeks. 

The  surrender  of  Plat»a  to  the  Lacedsemonians  took  place 
not  long  after;  but  not  until  one-half  of  the  gar-  gnmnderof 
rison  had  sallied  from  the  city,  scaled  the  wall  of  ^'"**- 
circumvallation,  and  escai)ed  safely  to  Athens,  The  Platfeane 
were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Spartan  judges,  and  barbar- 
ously slain.  The  captured  ^'omen  were  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  town  and  territory  were  handed  over  to  the  Thebans. 

Scenes  not  less  bloody  took  place  in  the  western  part  of 
Greece,  in  the  island  of  Corcyra,  before  which  a  naval  battle 
was  fonght  between  the  Laced semoni an s  and  the  Athenians, 
The  island  had  been  governed  by  oligarchies,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Sparta,  but  the  retirement  of  theLacedsB-  cm.'itfej!  of 
monian  fleet  enabled  the  Athenian  general  to  wreak  ^^^  ^t^^j- 
his  vengeance  on  the  party  which  had  hold  supre-  '^ 
macy,    which  was  exterminated  in  the  most  cruel  n 
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wliich  produced  a,  profound  sensation,  and  furnished  TTiucydi- 
dea  a  theme  for  the  most  profound  reflections  on  the  acerbity 
and  ferocity  of  the  political  parties,  which,  it  seems,  then  di- 
vided Greece,  and  were  among  the  exciting  causes  of  the  war 
itself—the  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  democratic  and 
aristocratic  institutions. 

A  new  character  now  appears  upon  the  stage  at  Athens — 
Nicias — one  of  the  ten  generals  who,  in  rank  and 
wealth,  was  the  equal  of  Pericles.  He  belonged 
to  the  oUgarehal  party,  and  succeeded  Cimon  and  Thucydi- 
des  in  the  control  of  it.  But  he  was  moderate  In  hia  con- 
duct, and  BO  won  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  that  he 
retained  power  until  his  death,  although  opposed  to  the 
party  which  had  the  ascendency.  He  was  incorruptible  as 
HecontinnM  to  pecuuiaFy  gains,  aud  adopted  the  conservative 
Perioka.  views  of  Pericles,  avoiding  new  acquisitions  at  a 
distance,  or  creating  new  enemies.  He  surrounded  himself, 
not  as  Periclea  did,  with  pliilosophera,  but  religious  men, 
avoided  all  scandals,  and  employed  his  large  fortune  in 
securing  popularity.  Pericles  disdained  to  win  the  people 
by  such  means,  cultivated  art,  and  patronized  the  wits  who 
surrounded  Aspasia.  Nicias  was  zealous  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  was  careful  to  make  no  enemies,  and  conciliated 
the  poor  hj  presents.  Yet  he  increased  his  private  fortune, 
BO  far  as  he  could,  by  honorable  means,  and  united  thrift  and 
sagacity  with  honesty  and  piety.  He  was  not  a  man  of  com- 
manding genius,  but  his  character  was  above  reproach,  and 
Onijoseti  by  was  never  assailed  by  the  comic  writera.  He  was 
mud  cifon.  the  great  opponent  of  Alcibiades,  the  oracle  of  the 
democracy — one  of  those  memorable  demagogues  who  made 
use  of  the  people  to  forward  hia  ambitious  projects.  He  was 
also  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  supervise 
official  men  for  the  public  conduct — a  man  of  great  eloquence, 
but  fault-finding  and  denunciatoiy. 

The  fifth  year  of  the  war  was  not  signalized  by  the  usual 
1  of  Attica,' which  gave  the  Athenians  lei- 
send  an  expedition  under  Nicias  against  the 
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island  of  Melos,  inhabited  by  ancient  colonistB  from  Spaita. 
Demosthenes,  another  general,  was  sent  around  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  attack  Aearnania,  and  he  ravaged  the  whole  terri- 
toiy  of  Leucas.  He  also  attacked  jEtolia,  bat  was  completely 
beaten,  and  obliged  to  retire  with  loss ;  but  this  defeat  was 
counterbalanced  by  a  great  Tictory,  the  next  year,  over  the 
enemy  at  Olpse,  when  the  Lacedfemonian  general  was  slain. 
He  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens  with  considerable  spoil. 
The  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  now  directed  to  Delos, 
the  island  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  a  complete  purification 
of  the  island  was  made,  and  the  old  Delian  festivals  renewed 
with  peculiar  splendor. 

The  war  had  now  lasted  six  years,  without  any  grand  or 
decisive  results  on  either  side.  The  expeditions  The  sisth 
of  both  parties  were  of  the  nature  of  raids—  »nr. 
destructive,  cruel,  irritating,  but  without  bringing  any 
grand  triumphs.  Though  the  seventh  year  was  marked  by 
the  usual  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians — the 
invasion  of  Attica — Corcyra  promised  to  be  the  principal 
scone  of  military  operations.  Both  an  Athenian  and  Spartan 
fleet  was  sent  thither.  But  an  unforeseen  incident  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  war.  In  the  coui^e  of  the  voyage  to 
Corcyra,  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  stopped  at 
Pylus,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  fort  on  the  unin- 
haliited  promontory,  since  it  protected  the  spacious  basin 
now  known  as  the  bay  of  Navarino,  and  was  itself  UnrteeisiT* 
easily  defended.  Eurymedon,  the  admiral,  in-  ibo  oontiiot 
siated  on  going  directly  to  Corcyra,  but  the  fleet  was  driven 
by  a  storm  into  the  very  harbor  which  Demosthenes  pro- 
posed to  defend.  The  place  was  accordingly  foitified  by 
Demosthenes,  where  he  himself  remained  with  a  garrison, 
while  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  Intelligence  of  this 
insult  to  Sparta — the  attempt  to  plant  a  hostile  fort  on  its 
territory — induced  the  LacedsBmonians  to  send  their  fleet  to 
Pylus,  instead  of  Corcyra.  Forty-three  triremes,  under 
Tlirasymelidas,  and  a  jiowerful  land  force,  advanced  to  at- 
tack Demosthenes,  intrenched  with  his  small  army  on  the 
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rocky  promontory.  When  the  news  of  this  now  diversion 
reached  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Coreyra,  it  returned  to  Pylus, 
to  succor  Demosthenes.  Here  a  naval  battle  took  place,  in 
Gre^taE(«it  which  the  Lacedfflinoniana  were  defeated.  This 
da;iii"iii»n8  defeat  jeopardized  the  situation  of  the  Spartan 
"  '  "^  army  wliieh  had  occupied  the  island  of  Shac- 
teria,  cut  off  from  supplies  from  the  main  land,  as  well  as 
the  existence  of  tlie  fleet.  So  great  was  this  exigency,  that 
the  ephoi's  came  from  Sparta  to  consult  on  operations. 
They  took  a  desponding  view,  and  sent  a  herald  to  tiie 
Athenian  generals  to  propose  an  armistice,  in  order  to  allow 
8[iiirta«eefc»  time  for  CHFoys  to  go  to  Athens  and  treat  for 
^"^  peace.     But  Athens  demanded  now  her  own  terms, 

elated  by  the  success,  Cleon,  the  organ  of  the  popular 
mind,  excited  and  sanguine,  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  all  tlie  ter- 
ritory they  had  lost  during  the  war,  Tlie  Lacediemonian 
envoys,  unable  to  resist  a  vehement  speaker  like  Cleon, 
which  i-equired  qualities  they  did  not  possess,  and  which 
could  only  be  acquired  from  skill  in  managing  popiilar  as- 
semblies, to  which  they  were  unused,  returned  to  Pylus, 
And  it  was  the  object  of  Cleon  to  prevent  a  hearing  of  the 
envoys  by  a  select  committee  (what  they  desired)  for  fear  that 
Kicias  and  other  conservative  politicians  would  accede  to 
their  proposals.  Thus  the  best  opportunity  that  could  be 
Pcoceiffe.  presented  for  making  an  honorable  peace  and  i-e- 
Cicon.  uniting  Greece  was  lost  by  the  arts  of  a  dema- 
gogue, who  inflamed  and  shared  the  popular  passions.  Had 
Pericles  been  alive,  the  treaty  would  probably  have  been 
made,  but  Niciaa  had  not  safiicient  influence  to  secure  it. 

War  therefore  recommenced,  with  fresh  irritation.  The 
Kancwcd  Athenian  fleet  blockaded  the  island  ^hei-e  the 
-hoatmtifa.  Spartan  hoplites  were  posted,  and  found  in  the 
attempt,  which  they  thought  so  easy,  unexpected  obstacles. 
Pi-ovisions  clandestinely  continually  reached  the  besieged. 
Week  after  week  passed  without  the  expected  surrender, 
Demosthenes,  baffled  for  want  of  provisions  and  water  for 
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his  own  fleet,  sent  nrgontly  to  Athene  for  re- enforcements, 
which  caused  infinite  mollification.  The  people  now  began 
to  regret  that  they  had  listened  to  Cleon,  and  not  to  the 
voice  of  wisdom.  Cleon  himself  was  sent  with  the  re-un- 
forcements  demanded,  against  his  will,  although  he  was  not 
one  of  the  ten  generals.  The  island  of  Sphacteria  now  con- 
tained the  bravest  of  the  Lacedsemoniau  troops — from  the 
firat  families  of  Sparta — a  prey  which  Cleon  and  Demos- 
thenes were  eager  to  grasp.  They  attacked  the  island  with 
a  force  double  of  that  of  the  defenders,  altogether  ten 
thousand  men,  eight  hundi-ed  of  whom  were  hoplites.  The 
besieged  could  not  resist  this  overwiieiming  force,  and  re- 
treated to  their  last  redoubt,  but  wei-e  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoners.  This  sun-ender  caused  astonishment  snrranaMof 
throughout  Greece,  since  it  was  supposed  the  ^i'''"*'*"'- 
Spartan  hoplites  would  die,  as  they  did  at  Thermopylie, 
rather  than  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  alive,  and  this 
calamity  diminished  greatly  the  lustre  of  the  Spartan  arms. 
A  modern  army,  surrounded  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
against  which  all  resistance  was  madness,  would  have  done 
the  same  as  the  Spartans.  But  it  was  a  sad  blow  to  them. 
Cleon,  within  twenty  days  of  his  departure,  arrived  at 
Athens  with  his  three  hundred  Lacedaemonian  Triompu 
prisoners,  amid  universal  shouts  of  joy,  for  it  was  Atbeniiiue. 
the  most  triumphant  success  which  the  Athenians  had  yet 
obtained.  The  war  was  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor, 
and  the  Laoediemojiians  again  made  advances  for  peace,  but 
witbout  effect.  The  flushed  victors  would  hear  of  whn  retwa 
no  terms  but  what  were  disgraceful  to  the  Spartans.  «i  pea«e. 
The 'chances  were  now  most  favorable  to  Athens.  Nicias 
invaded  the  Corinthian  territory  with  eighty  triremes,  two 
thousand  hoplites,  and  two  hundred  horsemen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  number  which  supported  these,  and  committed 
the  same  i-avages  that  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  in- 
flicted upon  Attica. 

Among  other  events,  the  Athenians  this  year  captured  thi 
Persian  embassador,  Artaphernes,  on  his  way  to  Sparta.    lie 
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was  brought  to  Atiiens,  and  Iiis  dispatches  were  translated 
and  made  public.  He  was  sent  baclc  to  Epiiesus,  with 
Athenian  envoys,  to  tlie  gi'eat  king,  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  Spartans,  but  Avtaerxes  had  died  when 
tliey  reached  Susa. 

Tlie  capture  of  Sp bacteria,  and  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
Situation  of  Lacedsemonian  fleet,  not  only  placed  Athens,  on  the 
I'ljiiiiSVeM  opening  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  in  a  sitiia- 
"'  "  ""■  tion  more  cominanding  than  she  had  previously 
enjoyed,  bat  stimulated  her  to  renewed  operations  on  a 
grander  scale,  not  merely  against  Sparta,  but  to  recover  the 
ascendency  in  Bceotia,  which  was  held  before  the  thirty 
years'  truce.  The  Lacediemonians,  in  concert  with  the 
revolted  Chalcidie  allies  of  Athens  in  Thrace,  and  Perdiecas, 
king  of  Macedonia^  also  made  great  preparations  for  more 
decisive  measures.  The  war  had  dragged  out  seven  years, 
and  nothing  was  accomplished  which  seriously  weakened 
either  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  first  movement  was  made  by  .the  Athenians  on  the 
Laconian  coast.  The  island  of  Cythera  was  captured  by  an 
expedition  led  by  Nicias,  of  sixty  triremes  and  two  thousand 
hoplites,  beside  other  forces,  and  the  coast  was  ravaged. 
Then  Thyrea,  an  .^ginetan  settlement,  between  Laconia  and 
Avgolis,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  all  the 
.iEgiiietans  were  eitlier  kjlled  in  the  assault,  or  put  to  death 
as  prisoners.  These  successive  disastei's  alarmed  the  Lace- 
diemonians, and  they  now  began  to  fear  repeated  assaults  on 
their  own  terntory,  with  a  discontented  population  of  Helots. 
This  fear  prompted  an  act  of  cruelty  and  treachery  which 
had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  war.  Two  thousand  of 
S^"£^  the  bravest  Helots  were  entrapped,  as  if  especial 
monipire  and  houors  Were  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and  barbar- 
iheliciuia.  ously  slain.  None  but  the  five  ephors  knew  the 
bloody  details.  There  was  even  no  pnblic  examination  of  this 
savage  inhumanity,  which  shows  that  Sparta  was  goveraed, 
as  Venice  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  a  small  but  exceed- 
ingly powerful  oligarchy. 
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After  tliis  craelty  was  consummated,  envoys  came  from 
Perdiccas  and  the  Clialcidians  of  Thrace,  invoking  aid  against 
Athens.  It  was  joyftiUy  granted,  and  Bi-asidas,  at  the 
request  of  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcidiatis,  was  sent  with  a 
large  force  of  Peloponnesian  hoplites. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  formed  plana  to  attack  Megara, 
whose  inhabitants  had  stimulated  the  war,  and  had  attack  ot 
been  the  greatest  sufferers  by  it.  A  force  was  "'B"'*- 
sent  under  Hippocrates  and  Demosthenes  to  sui'prise  the 
place,  and  also  Nisosa.  Tlie  long  walls  of  Megara,  similar 
to  those  of  Athens,  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  Athe- 
nians found  themselves  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  oamo 
near  falling  into  their  hands  by  treacheiy.  Baffled  for  the 
moment,  the  Athenians  attacked  Clisaca,  which  lay  behind 
it,  and  succeeded. 

But  Brasidas,  the  Laeeda^monian  general,  learning  that  the 
long  walls  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Athe-  neiiere.i  by 
nians,  got  together  a  large  force  of  six  thousand  b^Wm- 
hoplites  and  six  hundred  cavalry,  and  relieved  Megara,  and 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  retire.  Ultimately  the  Mega- 
rians  regfuned  possession  of  the  long  walls,  and  instituted  an 
oligarch al  government. 

The  Athenians,disappointed  in  gettingpossession  of  Megara, 
which  failed  by  one  of  those  accidents  ever  recurring  in  war, 
organized  a  large  force  for  the  attack  of  Bceotia,  on  thi-ee  sides, 
under  Hippoci-ates  and  Demosthenes.  The  attack  was  first 
made  at  Siphac,  by  Demosthenes,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  but 
failed.  In  spite  of  this  failure  by  sea,  Hippocrates  ocenpaUgn 
marched  with  a  land  force  to  Delium,  with  seven  ^^  S^i  aiSb- 
thousand  hoplites,  and  twenty-five  thousand  other  ^'""^ 
troops,  and  occupied  the  place,  which  was  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  Apollo,  and  strongly  fortified  it.  When  the  work 
of  fortification  was  completed,  the  army  prepared  to  return 
to  Athens. 

Forces  from  all  parts  of  Bceotia  rallied,  and  met  the  Athe- 
nians. Among  the  forces  of  the  Bceotians  was  the  famous 
Theban  band  of  three  hundred  select  warriors  accustomed 
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to  figlit  in  pairs,  each  man  attached  to  his  companion  by 
peoaliar  ties  of  friendship.  At  Delium  was  fouglit  the  great 
Batticuf  battle  of  the  war,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
DciiuDi.  routed,  and  the  general,  Hippocrates,  witli  a  thou- 
sand hoplites,  were  slain.  Tlio  victors  refused  the  Athenians 
the  saci-ed  i-ight  of  buiyiug  their  dead,  unless  they  retired 
altogether  from  Delium— the  post  they  had  fortified  on 
Ereotian  territory.  To  this  the  Athenians  refused  to  sub- 
mit, the  consequence  of  which  was  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Delium. 

Among  tlie  hoplites  who  fought  in  this  unfortunate  battle, 
which  was  a  great  discouragement  to  the  Athenian  cause, 
was  the  philosopher  Socrates,  The  famous  Alcibiades  also 
served  in  the  cavalry,  and  helped  to  protect  Socrates  in  his 
retreat,  after  having  bravely  fought. 

The  disasters  of  the  Athenians  in  Thrace  were  yet  moi-e 
Dinstprs  of  Considerable.  Brasidas,  with  a  large  force,  includ- 
wbhs'id^'  ^"8  seventeen  hundred  hoplites,  rapidly  marched 
Tiiraco.  through  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  and  arrived  in 
Macedonia  safely,  and  attacked  Acanthus,  an  ally  of  Athens. 
It  fell  into  his  hands,  as  well  as  Stageirus,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  lay  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis,  which 
was  founded  by  Athenian  colonists.  He  soon  became  master 
of  the  ftuiTounding  tenitory.  He  then  offei-ed  favorable 
terms  of  capitulation  to  the  citizens  of  the  town,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  city  surrendered — the  most  important  of 
all  the  foreign  possessions  of  Athens.  The  bridge  over  the 
BntMaBSBof  Stryraonwas  also  opened,  by  which  all  the  eastern 
Brasidaa.  allies  of  Athens  were  approachable  by  land.  This 
great  revei-se  sent  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians, 
greater  than  had  before  been  felt.  The  bloody  victory  at 
Delium,  and  the  conquests  of  Brasidas,  more  than  balanced 
the  capture  of  Sphacteria.  Sparta,  under  the  victorious 
banner  of  Brasidas,  a  general  of  great  probity,  good  faith, 
a,nd  moderation,  now  proclaimed  heraelf  liberator  of  Greece. 
Athens,  discouraged  and  baffled,  lost  all  the  prestige  she  had 
gained. 
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But  Ampliiijolis  was  lost  Ity  the  negliyenpe  of  the  Athe- 
nian commanders.  Eucles  and  Thucydides,  the  historian,  to 
whom  the  defense  of  the  place  was  intrusted,  had  Lossnf  im- 
means  ample  to  prevent  the  capture  had  they  em-  i''''P"'"- 
ployed  ordinaiy  precaution.  The  Athenians,  indignant,  ban- 
ished Thueydides  for  twenty  years,  and  probably  Euclea 
also — aJHst  sentence,  since  they  did  not  keep  the  hiidge  over 
the  Strymon  properly  guarded,  nor  retained  the  Athenian 
squadron  at  Eion,  The  banishment  of  Thueydides  gave  him 
leisure  to  write  the  history  on  which  his  great  fame  rests — 
the  most  able  and  philosophical  of  all  the  historical  works 
of  antiquity, 

Brasidas,  after  the  fall  of  Amphipolis,  extended  his  military 
operations  with  success.  He  took  Torone,  Lecythus,  and 
other  places,  and  then  went  into  winter  quarters.  The  cam- 
paign had  been  disastrous  to  the  Athenians,  and  Tmceofons 
a  truce  of  one  year  was  agreed  upon  by  the  bellig-  ^'"* 
erent  parties — Athens  of  the  one  party,  and  Spai-ta,  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  and  Megara,  of  the  other. 

The  conditions  of  this  truce  stipulated  that  Delphi  might 
be  visited  by  all  Greeks,  without  distinction ;  that  all  viola- 
tions of  the  property  of  the  Delphian  god  should  be  prompt- 
ly punished  ;  that  the  Athenian  garrisons  at  Py-  itsoonai- 
1ns,  Cythera,  Nissea,  and  Methana,  should  remain  """^ 
nnmolested;  that  the  Laeedtemonians  should  be  free  to  use 
the  sea  for  trading  purposes ;  and  that  neither  side  should 
receive  deserters  from  tlie  other — important  to  hotli  parties, 
since  Athens  feared  the  revolt  of  suhject  allies,  and  Sparta 
the  desertion  of  Helots, 

But  two  days  had  elapsed  after  the  treaty  was  made  be- 
fore Scione  in  Thi-aee  revolted  to  Brasidas — a  great  cause  of 
exasperation  to  the  Athenians,  although  the  revolt  took 
place  before  the  treaty  w&s  known.  Mendes,  a  neighboring 
town,  also  revolted.  Brasidas  sent  the  inhabitants  a  garrison 
to  protect  themselves,  and  departed  with  his  forces  for  an 
expedition  inlo  the  interior  of  Macedonia,  but  was  soon 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  Illyrians, 
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An  Atheoian  force,  under  Nioiaa  and  Nicostratua,  however, 
proceeded  to  Tlirace  to  recover  the  revolted  cities.  Every- 
Boiii  citmn  w^ere  else  the  truce  was  ohserved.  It  was  in- 
™{^"  tended  to  give  terras  for  more  complete  negotia- 
tions. This  was  the  policy  of  Nicias.  But  Cleon 
and  his  party,  the  democracy,  was  opposed  to  peace,  and 
wished  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  in  Thrace,  Brasi- 
das,  on  his  part,  was  equally  in  favor  of  continued  hostili- 
ties.    And  this  was  the  great  question  of  the  day  in  Greece. 

The  war  pai-ty  triumphed,  aud  Cleon,  by  no  moans  an  able 
general,  was  sent  with  an  expedition  to  recover  Amphipolis, 
B.  c.  423.  He  succeeded  in  taking  Torone,  but  Amphipolis, 
bnilt  on  a  liill  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Strymon, 
as  it  passes  from  the  Strymonic  Gulf  to  Lake  Kerkernilis, 
was  a  strongly  fortified  place  in  which  Brasidas  intrenched. 
He  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  at  Eion,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  three  miles  distant  from  Amphipolis,  which  ex- 
cited great  discontent  in  his  army,  but  which  was  the  wiser 
course,  until  his  auxiliaries  arrived.  But  the  murmur  of  the 
hoplites  compelled  him  to  some  sort  of  action,  and  while  he 
Death  of  was  reconnoitering,  be  was  attacked  by  Brasidas. 
Ei^id^  Cleon  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 
Brasidas,  the  ablest  general  of  the  day,  however,  was  also 
mortally  wounded,  and  carried  from  the  field.-  This  unsuc- 
cessful battle  compelled  the  Athenians  to  return  home, 
deeply  disgusted  with  their  generals.  But  they  embarked 
in  the  enterprise  reluctantly,  and  with  no  faith  in  their 
leader,  and  this  was  one  canse  of  their  defeat.  The  death 
of  Brasidas,  however,  converted  the  defeat  into  a  substanti.al 
victory,  since  there  remained  no  Spartan  with  suflicient 
ability  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  allies.  Bi'asidas,  when 
he  died,  was  the  first  man  in  Greece, and  universally  admired 
for  hia  valor,  intelligence,  probity,  and  magnanimity. 

The  battle  of  Amphipolis  was  decisive;  it  led  to  a  peace 
Conea-  between  the  contending  parties.      It  is  called  the 

^T^a^-it  peace  of  Nicias,  made  in  March,  b.  c.  431.  By  the 
Amp  iiiu  ifl.    p,.Qyigi(jjjg  ^f  jijj^g  troaty  of  peace,  which  was  made 
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for  fifty  years,  Amphqiolis  was  restored  to  the  Atlienians, 
a!!  persons  had  full  liberty  to  visit  the  public  teiiiples  of 
Greece,  the  Athenians  restored  the  captive  Spartans,  and  the 
various  towns  taken  duiing  the  war  were  restored  on  both 
sides.  This  peace  was  concluded  after  a  ten  years'  t,,,  y^am 
■war,  Trheu  the  resoarces  of  both  parties  were  ex-  "'  ^  '^^' 
hausted.  It  was  a  war  of  ambition  and  jealousy,  without 
sufficient  reasons,  and  its  consequences  were  disastrous  to 
the  general  welfare  of  Greece,  In  some  respects  it  must  be 
considered,  not  merely  as  a  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens 
to  gain  supremacy,  but  a  war  between  the  partisans  of  aris- 
tocratic and  democratic  institutions  throughout  the  various 
States, 

The  peace  made  hy  Niciaa  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for 
fifty  years  was  not  of  long  continuance.  It  was  a  ^"'^^ ,"'' 
truce  i-ather  than  a  treaty,  since  neither  party  was  wnOnuod. 
overthrown — but  merely  crippled— like  Rome  and  Carthage 
after  the  first  Punic  war.  The  same  causes  which  pro- 
voked the  contest  still  remained- — an  unextiiiguishable 
jealousy  between  States  nearly  equal  in  power,  and  the 
desh-e  of  ascendency  at  any  cost.  But  we  do  not  perceive 
in  either  party  that  persistent  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  which 
marked  the  Romans  in  their  conquest  of  Italy.  TTie  Romans 
abandoned  every  thing  which  interfered  with  their  aggress- 
ive policy :  the  Grecian  States  were  diverted  from  political 
aggrandizement  by  other  objects  of  pursuit— pleasure,  art, 
wealth. 

There  was  needed  only  a  commanding  demagogue,  popu- 
lar, brilliant,  and  unprincipled,  to  embroil  Greece  once  mora 
in  war,  and  such  a  man  was  Alcibiades,  who  appeared  upon 
the  stage  at  the  death  of  Cleon.  And  hostilities  were  easily 
kindled,  since  the  allies  on  both  sides  were  averse  to  the 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  and  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
were  not  fulfilled.  Athens  returned  the  captive 
Spartans  she  had  held  since  the  battle  of  Sphacteria,  "" 

but  Amphipolis  was  not  restored,  from  the  continued  enmity 
of  the  Thracian  cities.     Both  parties  were  full  of  intrigues. 
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and  new  combinations  were  constantly  being  formed.  Argoa 
became  the  centre  of  a  new  Peloponnesian  alliance,  A 
change  of  ephors  at  Sparta  favored  hostile  meastires,  and  an 
alliaoce  was  roado  between  the  BtEotians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
The  Athenians,  on  their  side,  captured  Scione,  and  put  to 
death  the  piisoners. 

It  was  in  this  unsettled  state  of  things,  when  all  the  late 
contending  States  were  insincere  and  vacillating,  that  Alci- 
cbsTjicter  of  'o'^^^^  stood  forth  as  a  party  leader.  He  was 
Aieibiades.  thlrty-ouB  years  of  age,  belonged  to  an  ancient  and 
powerful  family,  possessed  vast  wealth,  had  great  personal 
beauty  and  attractive  manners,  but  above  all,  was  unbound- 
edly ambitious,  and  grossly  immoral  —  the  most  insolent,  un- 
principled, licentious,  and  selfish  man  that  had  thus  far  scan- 
dalized and  adorned  Athenian  society.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character  was  his  friendship  for  Socrates,  who, 
it  seems,  fascinated  him  by  hie  talk,  and  sought  to  improve 
his  morals.  He  had  those  brilliant  qualities,  and  luxurious 
habits,  and  ostentatious  prodigality,  which  so  often  dazzle 
superficial  people,  especially  young  men  of  fashion  and  wealth, 
but  more  even  than  they,  the  idolatrous  rabble.  So  great 
was  his  popularity  and  social  prestige,  that  no  injured  person 
ever  dared  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  he  even  rescued  his  own 
wife  from  the  hands  of  the  law  when  she  sought  to  procure  a 
divorce — a  proof  that  even  in  democratic  Athens  all  bowed 
down  to  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  high  social  position. 

Alcihiades,  though  luxurious  and  profligate,  saw  that  a 
severe  intellectual  training  was  necessaiy  to  him  if  he  would 
Hisintoiiee-  ^^^  r^ii^  as  a  politician,  for  a  politician  who  can 
mj'erSmi^  ^''''  ^^^  ^  Speech  Stands  a  poor  chance  of  popular 
■^^  favor.     So  he  sought  the  instructions  of  Socrates, 

Prodicus,  Protagoras,  and  others— not  for  love  of  learning, 
but  as  means  of  success,  although  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  intellectual  excitement,  which  the  discourse,  cross-ex- 
amination, and  ironical  sallies  of  Socrates  produced,  was  not 
without  its  force  on  so  bright  a  mind. 

Alcihiades  commenced  his  public  life  with  a  sullied  repu- 
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tation,  and  with  numerous  enemies  created  by  Lis  unbearable 
insolence,  but  witli  a  flexibility  of  character  wliich  iijsnbandun. 
enabled  him  to  adapt  himself  to  whatever  habits  "^  '"'*'"*■ 
circumstances  requii-etl.  He  inspired  no  confidence,  and 
his  extravagant  mode  of  life  was  sure  to  end  in  rain,  unless 
he  reimbursed  himself  out  of  the  public  funds ;  and  yet  he 
fascinated  the  people  who  mistrusted  and  hated  him.  The 
great  comic  poet,  Aristophanes,  said  of  him  to  theAthenians : 
"  You  ought  not  to  keep  a  lion's  whelp  in  your  city  at  all, 
but  if  you  choose  to  keep  him,  you  must  submit  to  his 
behavior." 

Alcibiades,  in  commencing  his  political  life,  departed  froia 
his  family  traditions  ;  for  lie  was  a  relative  of  Pericles,  and 
became  a  partisan  of  the  oligarchal  party.  But  he  ^^ 
soon  chauged  his  politics,  on  receiving  a  repulse  initisaes. 
from  the  Spartans,  who  despised  him,  and  he  became  a  vio- 
lent democrat.  His  first  memorable  effort  was  to  bring 
Argos,  then  in  league  with  Sparta,  into  alliance  with  Athens, 
in  which  he  was  successful.  He  thqn  cheated  the  Lacedie- 
monian  envoys  who  were  sent  to  protest  against  the  alliance 
and  make  other  terms,  and  put  them  in  a  false  position,  and 
made  them  appear  deceitful,  and  thus  arrayed  against  them 
the  wrath  of  the  Athenians.  As  Alcibiades  had  prevailed 
upon  these  envoys,  by  false  pi-oinises  and  advice,  to  act  a  part 
different  from  what  they  were  sent  to  pei-form,  Nicias  wa.s 
sent  to  Sparta  to  clear  up  embarrassments,  but  failed  in  his 
object,  upon  which  Athens  concluded  an  alliance  with  Argos, 
Elis,  and  Mantinea,  which  only  tended  to  complicate  existing 
difficulties. 

Shortly  after  this  alliance  was  concluded,  the  Olympic 
games  were  celebrated  with  unusual  interest,  from  Hissstmyi- 
which  the  Athenians  had  been  excluded  during  the  ^^^  ?J  ^^ 
war.  Here  Alcibiades  appeared  with  seven  chariots,  k™"*- 
each  with  four  horees,  when  the  richest  Greeks  had  hitherto 
possessed  but  one,  and  gained  two  prizes.  He  celebrated  his 
success  by  a  magnificent  banquet  more  stately  and  expensive 
than  those  given  by  kings.     But  while  the  Athenians  thus 
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appeared  at  the  ninetieth  Olympiad,  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
excluded  by  the  Eleians,  wlio  coiitrolled  the  festival,  from  an 
alleged  violation  of  the  Olympic  truce,  but  really  from  the 
intrigues  of  Alcibiades, 

The  subsequent  attack  of  Argos  and  Athens  on  Epidaurus 
Renewal  at  W^^^^  '''^*  ^^"^  pcace  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
iiijstiiuieB.  existed  only  in  name.  It  was  distinctly  violated 
by  the  attack  of  Argos  by  the  Lacedremonians,  Bceotians,  and 
Corinthians,  and  the  battle  of  Mantinea  opened  again  the 
war.  This  was  decided  in  fai'or  of  the  Lacedtemoniaos,  with 
a  great  loss  to  the  Athenians  and  thciv  allies,  including  both 
their  generals.  Laches  and  Nicostratus, 

The  moral  effect  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.  c.  418,  was 
Effmoftbe  Overwhelming  throughout  Greece,  andre-established 
Uuitinea.  the  military  prestige  of  Spavta.  It  was  lost  by  the 
withdrawal  of  three  thousand  Eleians  before  the  battle,  illus- 
trating the  remark  of  Pericles  that  numerous  and  equal  allies 
could  never  be  kept  in  harmonious  co  operation.  One  effect 
of  the  battle  was  a  renewed  alliance  between  Sparta  and 
Argos,  and  the  re-establishment  of  an  oligarchal  govern- 
ment in  tlie  latter  city.  Mautinei  submitted  to  Sparta,  and 
the  Achaian  towns  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  remodeling 
of  their  political  institutions,  accordmg  to  the  views  of 
Sparta.  The  people  of  Argos,  however,  took  the  first  occa- 
sion which  was  presented  for  regaining  their  power,  assisted 
by  an  Athenian  force  under  Alcibiades,  and  Argos  once  again 
became  an  ally  of  Athens. 

The  next  important  operation  of  the  war  was  the  siege 
sieie  of  ^'^^  conquest  of  Melos,  a  Dorian  island,  b^  the 
Mdui  Athenians,  b.  c.  416.     The  inhabitants  were  killed, 

and  the  women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  an 
Athenian  colony  was  settled  on  the  island.  But  this  massacre, 
exceeding  even  the  customary  cmelty  of  war  in  those  times, 
raised  a  general  indignation  among  the  allies  of  Sparta. 

But  an  expedition  of  far  greater  importance  was  now  un- 
Thoinva-  dertakcu  by  the  Athenians — the  most  gigantic 
Sicily.  effort  which  they  ever  made,  but  which  tei'uiinated 
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diaastrously,  and  led  to  the  ruin  and  subjugation  of  their 
proud  and  ■warlike  city,  as  a  political  power.  This  ■was  the 
invasion  of  Sicily  and  siege  of  Syracuse, 

Before  we  present  this  unfortunate  expedition,  some  brief 
notice  is  necessary  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily, 

In  the  eighth  century  before  Christ  Sicily  was  inhabited 
by  two  distinct  races  of  barbarians — the  Sikels  TheQreeian 
and  Sikans — ^besides  Phcenician  colonies,  for  pnr-  Btciiy. 
poses  of  trade.  The  Sikans  were  an  Iberian  tribe,  and  were 
immigrants  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Sikels,  by  whom 
they  were  invaded.  The  earliest  Grecian  colony  was 
(b.  c.  V35)  at  Naxos,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  be- 
tween the  Straits  of  Messtiia  and  Mount  jEtna,  founded  by 
Theocles,  a  Chalcidian  mariner,  who  was  cast  by  storms  upon 
the  coast,  and  built  a  fort  on  a  hill  called  Tauras,  to  defend 
himself  against  the  Sikels,  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
larger  half  of  the  island.  Other  colonists  followed,  chiefly 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  In  the  year  following  that  Naxos 
was  founded,  a  body  of  settlers  from  Corinth  landed  on  the 
islet  Ortygia,  expelled  the  Sikel  inhabitants,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse.  Successive  settlements 
were  made  forty-five  years  after  at  Gola,  i 
southwestern  part  of  the  island.  Other  settlements  continued 
to  be  made,  not  only  from  Greece,  but  from  the  colonies 
themselves;  so  that  the  old  inhabitants  were  gradually 
Hellenized  and  merged  with  Greek  colonists,  while  the  Greeks, 
in  their  tura,  adopted  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  Sikels  and  Sikans,  The  various  races  lived  on  terms  of 
amity,  for  the  native  population  was  not  numerous  enough 
to  become  formidable  to  the  Grecian  colonists. 

Five  hundred  yeai-s  before  Christ  the  most  powerful 
Grecian  cities  in  Sicily  were  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  A^risentum 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  former,  ""i<'^'»' 
within  a  few  years  of  its  foundation,  b.  c.  570,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  one  of  its  rich  citizens,  PLalasaris,  who  proved 
a  cruel  despot,  but  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  he  was 
killed  in  an  insurrection,  and  an  oligarchal  government  was 
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estatlislied,  such  as  then  existed  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.  Syracuse  was  governed  in  this  way  by  the  descend- 
„.  .  anta  of  the  original  settlers,  Gela  was,  on  the 
of  Qsio.  other  hand,  ruled  by  a  despot  called  Gclo,  the 
most  powei'ful  man  on  the  island.  He  got  possession  of 
Syracuse,  b.  c.  485,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  his  power  to 
this  city,  by  bringing  thither  the  leading  people  and  making 
slaves  of  the  rest.  Under  Gelo  Syracuse  became  the  first 
city  on  the  island,  to  which  other  towns  were  tributary. 
When  the  Greeks  confedei-ated  against  Xerxes,  they  sent  to 
solicit  his  aid  as  the  imperial  leader  of  Sicily,  and  he  could 
command,  according  to  Herodotus,  twenty  thousand  hoplites, 
two  hundred  triremes,  two  thousand  cavalry,  two  thousand 
archers,  and  two  thousand  light-armed  horse.  So  great  was 
Hispon-cr  then  the  power  of  this  despot,  who  now  sought  to 
in  Sicily.  gxpel  the  Carthaginians  and  unite  all  the  Hellenic 
colonies  in  Sicily  under  his  sway.  But  the  aid  was  not  given, 
probably  on  acconnt  of  a  Carthaginian  invasion  simultane- 
ous with  the  expedition  of  the  Pei-sian  king.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, according  to  the  historian,  arrived  at  Panonnus  b.  c. 
480,  with  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  ships  and  a  land  force  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  chariots  and  horses, 
under  Hamilcar — a  mercenary  army,  composed  of  various 
African  nations.  Gelo  marched  against  him  with  fifty  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  gained  a  co^□plete 
victory,  so  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  on  the  side 
of  the  Carthaginians,  were  slain,  together  with  their  generaL 
The  number  of  the  combatants  is  doubtless  exaggerated, 
but  we  may  believe  that  the  force  was  very  great.  Gelo  was 
now  supreme  in  Sicily,  and  the  victory  of  Himera,  which  he 
had  gamed,  enabled  him  to  distribute  a  large  body  of 
pusoners,  as  slaves,  in  all  the  Grecian  colonies.  It  appeal's 
that  he  was  much  respected,  but  he  died  shortly  after  his 
■victory,  leaving  an  infant  son  to  the  guardianship  of  two  of 
Hiia-iccea-  ^'^  brothers,  Polyzehis  and  Hiero,  who  became  the 
8UV  Him).  supreme  governors  of  the  island.  A  victory  gained 
by  Hiero  over  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  gave  him  the  same 
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supivmaey  ■whlcli  Gelo  had  enjoyed.  On  liis  death,  b.  c.  467, 
the  succession  was  disputed  between  his  brother,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  and  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Gelo ;  but  Tiirasybulus 
contrived  to  make  away  with  his  nephew,  and  i-eigned  alone, 
cruelly  and  despoticaiiy,  until  a  revolution  took  place,  which 
resulted  in  his  expulsion  and  the  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty. 
Popular  governments  were  now  established  in  ail  the  Siciliaii 
cities,  but  these  were  distracted  by  disputes  and  confusions. 
Syracuse  became  isolated  fi-om  the  other  cities,  and  a  gov- 
ernment whose  powers  were  limited  by  the  city.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  left  the  Grecian  cities  to  re- 
organize free  and  constitutional  governments ;  but  Syracuse 
maintained  a  proud  pre-eminence,  and  her  power  Qran^jn^  ^ 
was  increased  from  time  to  time  by  conquests  in  Syracuse, 
the  interior  over  the  old  population.  Agiigentum  was  next 
in  power,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  wealth.  The  temple  of 
Zeus,  in  this  city,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world.  The  population  was  large,  and  many  were  the  rich 
men  who  kept  chariots  and  competed  at  the  Olympic  games. 
In  these  Sicilian  cities  the  intellectual  improvement  kept 
pace  with  the  material,  and  the  little  town  of  Elea  supported 
the  two  greatest  speculative  philosophers  of  Greece — Par- 
men  ides  and  Zeno.  Empedoclcs,  of  Agrigentum,  was 
scarcely  less  famous. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Sicilian  cities  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Being  generally  of  Dorian  The  Dotisn 
origin,  they  sympathized  with  Sparta,  and  great  sioiij  auAt 
expectations  were  formed  by  the  Lacedcemonians  ^0*010™ 
of  assistance  from  their  Sicilian  allies.  The  cities  of  Sicily 
could  not  behold  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
without  being  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  and  the  result  wiw 
that  the  Dorian  cities  made  war  on  the  louiau  cities,  wliich, 
of  course,  sympathized  with  Athens.  As  these  cities  were 
weaker  than  the  Dorian,  they  solicited  aid  from  Athens,  and 
an  expedition  was  sent  to  Sicily  under  Laches,  k  c.  426. 
Another  one,  under  Polydorus,  followed,  but  without  deci- 
sive results.     The  next  year  still  another  and  larger  expedi- 
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lion,  under  Eiirymedon  and  Sophocles,  arrhed  in  Sicily,  wiiile 
Athens  was  jubilant  by  tlie  possession  of  the  Spartan  pris- 
oners, and  the  possession  of  Pylus  and  Cythera,  The  Sici- 
lian cities  now  fearing  that  their  domestic  strife  would  en- 
danger their  independence  and  make  them  subject  to  Athens, 
the  most  ambitious  and  powerful  State  in  Greece,  made  a 
common  league  with  each  other.  Eurymedon  acceded  to 
the  peace  and  returned  to  Athens,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  war  party,  which  embraced  most  of  the  people,  and  he 
and  his  colleague  were  banished. 

But  wars  between  the  Sicilian  cities  again  led  to  theinter- 
inifiTfniion  veutiou  of  Athens.  Egeata  especially  sent  envoys 
of  Athens.  fQp  jj^jp  jjj  jjgj.  gtroggie  against  Selinus,  which  was 
assisted  by  Syi"acuse.  Alcibiades  warmly  seconded  these 
envoys,  and  inflamed  the  people  with  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects. He,  more  than  any  other  man,  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  Sicilian  expedition  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  lie  was  opposed  by  Nicias,  who  foretold  all  the 
Opposed  by  miserable  consequences  of  so  distant  an  expedition, 
fcHorsii'br  when  so  little  could  be  gained  and  so  much  would 
Aicibfades.  i^g  jeopardized,  and  when,  on  the  first  reverse,  the 
enemies  of  Athens  would  rally  against  her.  He  particu- 
larly cautioned  his  countrymen  not  only  against  the  ex- 
pedition, but  against  intrusting  the  command  of  it  to  an 
unprincipled  and  selfish  man  who  squandered  his  own 
patrimony  in  chariot  races  and  other  extravagances,  and 
would  be  wasteful  of  the  public  property- — a  man  with- 
out the  experience  which  became  a  leader  in  so  great  an 
enterprise.  Alcibiades,  in  reply,  justified  his  extravagance 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  contested  with  seven 
chariots,  as  a  means  to  impress  Sparta  with  the  wealth 
and  power  of  Athens,  after  a  ten  years'  war.  He  inflamed 
the.  ambition  of  the  assembly,  held  out  specious  hopes  of 
a  glorious  conquest  which  would  add  to  Athenian  power, 
and  make  her  not  merely  pre-eminent,  but  dominant  in 
Greece.  The  assembly,  eager  for  war  and  glory,  sided 
with  the  youthful  and  magnificent  demagogue,  and  disre- 
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garded  the  counsels  of  the  old  patriot,  whose  wisdom  and 
experience  were  second  to  none  in  the  city. 

Consequently  the  e:¥pedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  attack 
of    Syracuse — the    largest    and    most    powerful    snieninn 
which  Athens    ever  sent  against  an   enemy ;  for  a^ln" ""° 
all    classes,    maddened    by    military    glory,    or  ^s"^"^- 
tempted  by  love  of  gaio,  eagerly  embarked  in  the  enter- 
prise.    Nicias,  finding    he  could   not    prevent   the  expedi- 
tion, demanded   more  than    he  thought   the  people  would 
be  willing  to  grant.     He  proposed   a  gigantic  force.     But 
in  proposing  this  force,  he  hoped  he  might  thus  discourage 
the  Athenians  altogether  by  the  veiy  greatness  of  the  arma- 
ment which  he  deemed  necessary.     But  so  popular  was  the 
enterprise,  that   the  large  force    he  suggested  was  voted. 
Alcibiades   had   flattered   the   people   that   their   city  was 
mistress  of  the  sea,  and  entitled  to  dominion  over  all  the 
islands,  and  could  easily  prevail  over  any  naval  enemy. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
and  Athens  had  ample  means.  The  treasury  was  Seif-eonfl- 
full,  and  triremes  had  accumulated  in  the  bar-  Aiheniana 
bor.  The  confidence  of  the  Athenians  was  as  unbounded 
as  was  that  of  Xerxes  when  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
hence  there  had  been  great  zeal  and  foi-wardness  in  pi-epa- 
ration. 

"When  the  expedition  was  at  last  ready,  an  event  occurred 
which  filled  the  city  with  gloom  and  anxious  fore-  iTnr.ivora- 
bodings.  The  half  statues  of  the  god  Hermes  iiie iugurtee. 
were  distributed  in  great  numbers  in  Athens  in  the  most 
conspicuous  situations,  bcsido  the  iloors  of  private  houses 
and  temples,  aud  in  the  agora,  so  that  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  regard  the  god  as  domiciled  among  them  for 
their  protection.  In  one  night,  at  the  end  of  May,  b.  c.  415, 
these  statues  were  nearly  all  mutilated.  The  heads,  necks, 
and  busts  were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  lower  part  of 
ihem — mere  quadrangular  pillars,  without  arms,  or  legs,  or 
body — alone  standing.  The  sacrilege  sent  universal  dismay 
into  the  eity,  and  was  regarded  as  a  most  depressing  omen. 
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anil  was  done,  doubtless,  with  a  view  of  ruining  Alcibiades 
and  frustrating  the  expedition.  But  all  efforts  were  vain  to 
discover  tlie  guilty  parties. 

And  this  was  not  the  only  means  adopted  to  break  down 
AicibiBfles  the  power  of  a  man  whom  the  more  discerning 
viii^n!;the  perceivcd  was  the  evil  genius  of  Athens,  Alcibi- 
niysMiM.  ades  was  publicly  accused  of  having  profaned  and 
divulged  the  Elousinian  mysteries.  The  charge  was  denied 
by  Alcibiades,  who  demanded  an  immediate  triaL  It  was 
eluded  by  his  enemies,  who  prefen-ed  to  have  the  charge 
banging  over  his  head,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  enterpi-ise 
which  he  had  projected. 

So  the  fleet  sailed  from  Pirffias  amid  mingled  sentiments 
Biiiin^ofihs  of  anxiety  and  popular  enthusiasm.  It  consisted 
B«i.  of  one  hundred  triremes,  with  a  large  body  of  hop- 

lites.  It  made  straight  for  Corcyra,  where  the  contingents 
of  the  allies  were  assembled,  which  nearly  doubled  its  force. 
The  Syracusana  were  well  informed  as  to  its  destination,  and 
made  great  exertions  to  meet  this  great  armament,  under 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus.  The  latter  commander 
recommended  an  immediate  attack  of  Syracuse,  as  unpre- 
pared and  dismayed. 

Alcibfades  wished  first  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Sikels,  of  the  interior,  to  detach  them  from  the  aid  of  Syra- 
cuse. His  plan  was  followed,  but  befoi-e  be  could  carry  it 
into  operation  he  was  summoned  home  to  take  his  trial. 
Eecnw  nf  Fearing  the  result  of  the  acciisations  against  him, 
to  Sparta,  for,  in  his  absence,  the  popular  feeling  had  chang- 
ed respecting  him — fear  and  reason  had  triumphed  over  tiie 
power  of  his  personal  fascination — Alcibiades  made  his  escape 
to  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  master  spirit  of  the  expedition  was  now  removed,  and 
its  operations  were  languid  and  undecided,  for  Nicias  had  no 
KioinBwm-  heart  in  it.  The  delays  which  occnn-ed  gave  the 
ffiipedition.  Syracusans  time  to  prepare,  and  more  confidence 
in  their  means  of  defense.  So  that  when  the  forces  of  the 
Athenians  were  landed  in  the  great  harbor,  they  found  a 
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powerful  army  ready  to  resist  them.  In  spito  of  a  victory 
which  Kicias  gained  near  Olympeion,  the  Syracusans  were 
not  dejected,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  was  obliged  to  seek 
winter  quarters  at  Catana,  and  also  send  for  additional  re- 
enforceiaente,  Nicias  unwisely  delayed,  but  his  inexcusable 
apathy  afforded  the  enemy  leisure  to  enlarge  their  fortifica- 
tions. The  Syi-aj3usana  constructed  an  entirely  new  wall 
around  tlie  iuner  and  outer  city,  and  which  also  extended 
across  the  whole  space  from  the  outer  sea  to  the  great  har- 
bor, so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Athenians,  in  the 
coming  siege,  to  draw  lines  of  eircumvallation  around  the  city. 
Syracuse  also  sent  envoys  to  Corinth  and  Sparta  for  aid, 
while  Alcibiades,  filled  now  with  intense  hatred  of  EpbeinnnBim 
Athens,  encouraged  the  Ijacedfemonians  to  send  a  cibiaiies. 
force  to  the  Sicilian  capital.  He  admitted  that  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  Athens  first  to  conquer  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  then 
the  Italian  Greeks ;  then  to  make  an  attempt  on  Carthage,  and 
then,  if  that  was  successful,  to  bring  together  all  the  forces 
of  the  subjected  States  and  attack  the  Peloponnesus  itself, 
and  create  a  great  empii-e,  of  which  Athens  was  to  be  tiie 
capitaL  Such  an  avowal  was  doubtless  the  aim  of  the 
ambitious  Alcibiades  when  he  first  stimulated  the  enteirprise, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  made  him  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  Greece ;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  his  enemies  at 
home,  aud  so  he  turned  all  his  enei^es  against  his  native 
State,  His  address  made  a  powerful  effect  on  the  Lacedte- 
moniana,  who,  impelled  by  hatred  and  jealousy,  now  resolved 
to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  traitor,  and  send  an 
auxiliary  force  to  Syracuse. 

That  city  then  consisted  of  two  parts — an  inner  and  an 
outer  city.  The  outer  city  was  defended  on  two  sides  by 
the  sea,  and  a  sea  wall.  On  the  land  side  a  long  situation  «f 
wall  extended  from  the  sea  to  the  fortified  high  ^J™"»«- 
land  of  Achradiua,  so  that  the  city  could  only  be  taken  by  a 
wall  of  eircumvallation,  so  as  to  cut  ofi"  supplies  by  land ;  at 
the  same  time  it  was  blockaded  by  sea.  But  the  delay  of 
Nicias  had  enabled  the  Syracusans  to  construct  a  new  wall, 
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covyriug  botli  the  outer  and  inner  city,  and.  extending  from 
the  great  port  to  the  high  land  near  the  bay  of  Magnesi,  so 
that  any  attack,  except  from  a  single  point,  was  dilBcult,  unless 
the  wall  of  circumvallation  was  made  much  larger  than  was 
originally  intended.  Amid  incredible  difficulties  the  Atheni- 
ans constructed  their  works,  and  in  an  assault  from  the  cliff 
of  Epipolse,  where  they  wei-e  intrenched,  their  general,  Lam- 
achus,  was  slain.  But  the  Athenians  had  gained  an  advan- 
tage, and  the  siege  was  being  successfully  prosecuted.  It 
was  then  that  the  Laced semonians  arrived  under  Gylippus, 
who  was  unable  to  render  succor.  But  Nicias,  despising 
him,  allowed  him  to  land  at  Himera,  from  whence  he  march- 
inoctinn  of  cd  aoi-oss  Sicily  to  Syracuse.  A  Corinthian  fleet, 
'"""'*■  under  Gorgylus,  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  prft- 

vent  the  city  from  capitulating,  and  Gylippus  entered  Syra- 
cuse unopposed.  The  inaction  of  Nicias,  who  cocld  have 
prevented  this,  is  unaccountable.  But  the  an-ival  of  Gylip- 
pus turned  the  scale,  and  he  immediately  prosecuted  vigorous 
and  aggressive  measures.  He  surprised  an  Athenian  fort, 
and  began  to  construct  a  third  counter-wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Athenian  circle.  The  Athenians,  now  shut  up 
within  their  lines,  were  obliged  to  accept  battle,  and  were 
defeated,  and  even  forced  to  seek  shelter  within  their  fortified 
lines.  Under  this  discouragement,  Nicias  sent  to  Athens 
for  another  armament,  and  the  Athenians  responded  to 
his  call.  But  Sparta  also  resolved  to  send  re^-nforeements, 
and  invade  Attica  besides.  Sicilian  forces  also  marched  in 
aid  of  Syracuse.  The  result  of  all  these  gathering  forces,  in 
which  the  whole  strength  of  Greece  was  employed,  was  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbor,  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  fleet  which  had  sailed  from  Athens 
Atbenim  under  Demosthenes.  The  Syracusans  pursued  their 
by'ibesj-^  advantage  by  blocking  up  the  harbor,  and  inclos- 
cuwii!.  jjjg  ^jjg  whole  Athenian  fleet.      The   Athenians 

resolved  then  to  force  their  way  out,  which  led  to  another 
general  engagement,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  totally 
defeated.    Nicias  once  again  attempted  to  force  his  way  out, 
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with  the  remainder  of  his  defeated  fleet,  but  the  armament 
was  too  much  discouraged  to  obey,  and  the  Athenian^  sought 
to  retreat  by  land.  But  all  the  roads  were  blockaded.  The 
miserable  ai-my,  nevertheless,  began  its  hopeless  march  com- 
pletely demoralized,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  i-etreating  army  was  harassed  on  every 
side,  no  progress  could  be  made,  and  the  discouraged  ai-my 
sought  in  the  night  to  retreat  by  a  different  route.  Eetreai  of 
The  rear  division,  under  Demosthenes,  was  over-  ^">™'™"- 
taken  and  forced  to  surrender,  and  were  cariied  captives  to 
Syracuse — some  six  thousand  in  number.  The  next  day,  the 
first  division,  under  Nicias,  also  was  overtaken  and  made  pris- 
oners. No  less  than  forty  thousand  who  had  started  from  the 
Athenian  camp,  six  days  before,  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  with  the  two  generals  who  commanded  them. 
The  prisoners  at  first  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  and 
inhuman  ti-eatment,  and  then  sold  as  slaves.  Both  Nicias 
and  Demostheues  were  put  to  death,  b.  u.  413. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  close  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
Our  limits  prevent  an  extended  notice.  We  can  only  give 
the  barren  outline.  But  never  in  Grecian  histoiy  had  so 
lai^e  a  force  been  arrayed  against  a  foreign  power,  and 
never  was  ruin  more  complete.  The  enterprise  was  started 
at  the  instance  of  Alcibiades.  It  was  he  who  brought  this 
disaster  on  his  country.  But  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  left  the  expedition  to  his  management.  Nicias  was  a 
lofty  and  religious  man,  but  was  no  general  lie  grossly  mis- 
managed from  first  to  last.  The  confidence  of  the  MiEmsni^- 
Athenians  was  misplaced ;  and  he,  after  having  Nicins. 
spent  bis  life  in  inculcating  a  conservative  policy,  which  was 
the  wiser,  yet  became  the  unwilling  instrument  of  untold 
and  unparalleled  calamities.  His  fault  was  over-confidence. 
He  was  personally  brave,  religious,  incorruptible,  munifi- 
cent, affable — in  all  respects  honorable  and  respectable,  but 
he  had  no  military  genius. 

The  Lacedssmouians,  at  the  suggestion  of  Alcibiad^,  had 
permanently  occupied  Decelea — a  fortified  post  within  fif- 
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teen  miles  of  Athens,  and  instead  of  spending  a,  few  weeks 
in  ravaging  Attica,  now  intrenched  themselves,  and  issued 
out  in  excnrsions  antil  they  had  destroyed  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  neij;hborhood  of  Athens.  The  great  calami- 
ties which  the  Athenians  had  suffered  prevented  thern  from 
expelling  the  invaders,  and  the  city  itself  was  now  in  the 
condition  of  a  post  besieged.  All  the  accumulations  in  her 
ExhanEtioii  ^''sasury  Were  exhausted,  and  she  was  compelled 
of  Athens.  jQ  dismiss  even  her  Thracian  mercenaries.  They 
were  sent  back  to  their  own  country  under  Dotrephes ;  but 
after  inflicting  great  atrocities  in  Bceotia,  were  driven  back 
by  the  Thebans. 

The  Athenian  navy  was  now  so  crippled  that  it  could  no 
TheAthe-  iouger  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  The 
EL^iEal^  Corinthians  were  formidable  rivals  and  enemies, 
crippled.  ^  j,3Ya!  battle  at  Kaupactus,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians, 
though  indecisive,  yet  really  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter. 

The  fiill  effects  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Syracase 
were  not  at  first  made  known  to  the  Athenians,  but  gradu- 
EiTBcts  of  ^'5y  ^  settled  despair  overspread  the  public  mind, 
troui''™-  '^^  supremacy  of  Athens  in  Greece  was  at  an  end, 
Milinlt  ^""^  *^®  "'''■y  '^^^  '^^'^  endangered.     The  inhabit- 

SyracuBe.  j,j,tg  ^^-^  p^j;  forth  all  the  energies  that  a  forlorn 
hope  allowed.  The  distant  garrisons  were  recalled ;  all  ex- 
penses were  curtailed ;  timber  was  collected  for  new  ships, 
and  Cape  Sanium  was  fortified.  But  the  enemies  of  Athens 
were  also  stimulated  to  renewed  exertions,  and  subject-allies 
'■were  induced  to  revolt.  Persia  sent  envoys  to  Sparta.  The 
Eubfflans  and  Chians  applied  to  the  same  power  for  aid  in 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Athens  now  broken  and  defenseless. 
Although  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  its  way  to  assist  Chios  in  revolt,  yet  new  dangers 
multiplied.  The  infamous  Alcibiades  crossed  with  a  squad- 
ron to  Chios,  and  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  mako  use 
of  their  reserved  fund  of  one  thousand  talents,  which  Pcri- 
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cles  had  set  aside  for  the  last  extremity,  in  or<ier  to  equip  a 
fleet,  under  tlie  coiumaDd  of  Stronibichides.  Alci-  Tb^Athe- 
biadea  passed  over  to  Miletus,  and  induced  thia  cit.y  J^^""',]"™" 
a!ao  to  I'evolt,  A  Fihameful  treaty  was  made  be-  ".'^r  "■^'^ 
tween  Sparta  and  Persia  to  carry  on  war  against  *"■'"*  '"'"'■ 
Athens;  and  the  first  stop  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty  was 
to  hand  ililetus  over  to  a  Persian  general  Ionia  now  be- 
came the  seat  of  war,  and  a  victory  was  gained  near  JUletus 
by  tho  ALheuians,  but  this  was  balanced  by  the  capture  of 
laaus  by  the  LacedEemonians.  The  Athenians  rallied  at 
Samos,  which  remained  faitiiful,  and  alii!  controlled  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  triremea  at  this  island.  Alteraate 
Bucceases  and  defeats  happened  to  the  contending  parties, 
with  no  decided  result. 

The  want  of  suecesa  on  the  coast  of  Asia  led  the  Lacedte- 
inoniana  to  suspect  Aicibiadea  of  treachery.  Moreover,  his 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Agis  made  the  king  of  Sparta  his 
i-elent less  enemy.  Agis  accordingly  procured  a  decision  of 
the  ephora  to  send  out  instructions  for  his  death.  He  was 
warned  in  time,  and  made  his  escape  to  the  satrap  Jj'"."^!".''', 
Tissaphemcs,  who  comnaanded  the  forces  of  Per-  ti-um  siiaiti. 
eia,  He  persuaded  the  Persian  not  to  give  a  decisive  supe- 
riority to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  who  followed  his 
advite,  and  kept  the  Peloponnesiau  fleet  inactive,  and  biibed 
the  Spartan  general.  Having  now  gratified  his  revenge 
against  Athens  and  lost  the  support  of  Sparta,  Alcibiades 
now  looked  to  his  native  country  as  the  best  fluid  for  his 
unprincipled  ambition.  "He  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Athenian  commanders  at  Samos,  and  offered  the  alliance  of 
Persia  as  the  price  of  bis  restoration,  but  proposed  as  a 
fui'ther  condition  the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ment at  Athens." 

Then  followed  the  political  revolution  which  Alcibiades 
had   planned,  in  conjunction    with  oligarchal    conspirators. 
The  lally  of  the  city,  threatened  with   complete   ^"J^'^Y'T 
ruin,  had  been  energetic  and  astonishing,  and  she   Aihcm. 
was  now,  a  yeai'  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  able  to  carry 
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on  a  purely  defensive  system,  though  with  crijif 

But  for  this  revolution  Athens  might  have  seouret]  her  in3e- 

pendence. 

The  proposal  of  Alcibiades  to  change  tbe  constitution  was 
dstened  to  by  the  rich  men,  on  whom  the  chief  hui'den  of  the 
war  had  fallen.  With  the  treasures  of  Persia  to  help  them, 
they  hoped  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Sparta  without  cost 
to  themselves.  It  was  hence  resolved  at  Samos,  among  the 
Athenians  congregated  there,  to  send  a,  deputation  to  Athens, 
under  Pisaudor,  to  carry  out  their  designs.  But  they  had  no 
Eestiess  other  secui-ity  than  the  word  of  Alcibiades,  that 
Aieibi;i.ii;8.  restless  and  unpatriotic  schemer,  that  they  wonld 
secure  the  assistance  of  Persia.  And  it  is  astonishing  that 
such  a  man — so  faithless — could  be  helieved. 

One  of  the  generals  of  the  fleet  at  Samos,  Phrynichus, 
Ktvongly  opposed  this  movement,  and  gave  good  reasons ; 
but  the  tide  of  opinion  among  the  oligarchal  conspirators 
ran  so  violently  against  him,  that  Pisnnder  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  Athens.  He  laid  before  the  public  assembly 
Tatn  piom-  the  temis  which  Alcibiades  proposed.  The  people, 
Aiuibmdefl.  eager  at  any  cost  to  g.iin  the  Persian  king  as  an 
ally,  in  their  extremity  listened  to  the  proposal,  though 
nn  willing,  and  voted  to  relinquish  their  political  power. 
Piaander  made  them  believe  it  was  a  choice  between  utter 
ruin  and  the  relinquishment  of  political  privileges,  since  the 
Laced semonians  had  an  overwhelming  force  against  them.  It 
was  while  Cliios  seemed  likely  to  be  recovered  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  while  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  paralyzed  at 
Rhodes  by  Persian  intrigues,  that  Pisander  returned  to 
Aid  invoked  lon'a  to  open  negotiations  with  Alcibiades  and  Tis- 
ftom  Persia,  saphemes.  But  Alcibiades  had  promised  too  much, 
the  satrap  having  no  idea  of  lending  aid  to  Athens,  and  yet 
he  extricated  himself  by  such  exaggerated  demands,  whicli 
he  lioew  tbe  Athenians  would  never  concede  to  Persia,  that 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  a  reconciliation  was  m^de 
between  Persia  and  Spaita.  The  oligarchal  conspirators 
had,  however,  gone  so  far  that  a  retreat  was  impossible. 
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The  democracy  of  Athens  was  now  subverted.  Instead  of 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  and  the  assemhled  people,  an 
oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  sat  in  the  Senate  An  mf. 
hoase,  and  ali  except  five  thousand  were  dis-  Atheu's. 
franchised — and  these  were  not  convened.  The  oligarchy 
was  in  faU  power  when  Pisaoder  returned  to  Athens.  All 
democratic  maijiatrates  had  been  removed,  and  no  civil  func- 
tionaries were  paid.  The  Four  Hundred  had  coiaplete  control. 
Thus  perished,  through  the  intrigues  of  Ale i blades,  the  demo-, 
cracy  of  Athens.  He  had  organized  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily ;  he  had  served  the  bitterest  enemies  of  hia 
country;  and  now,  he  had  succeeded  in  overturning  the  con- 
Btitution  which  had  lasted  one  hundred  years,  during  which 
Athens  had  won  all  her  glories.  Why  should  the  Athenians 
receive  back  to  their  confidence  so  bad  a  man  ?  But  whom 
God  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad,  and  Alcibiades,  it 
would  seem,  was  the  instrument  by  which  Athens  was  humi- 
liated and  ruined  as  a  political  power.  The  revolution  was 
effected  in  an  hour  of  despair,  and  by  delusive  Aiciwndea 
promises.  The  character  and  conduct  of  the  in-  AihcDittna. 
sidiouB  and  unscrupulous  intriguer  were  f  r^ottcn  n  h  8 
promises.     The  Athenians  were  simply  cheated 

The  Four  Hundred,  installed  in  power  solem      ed  their 
installation    by  prayer  and    sacrifice,  put    to    lea  h    bo    e 
political  enemies,  imprisoned  and  banished  others  ani    uled 
with  great  rigor  and  strictness.     They  then  so  ght   a  ■a 
to  make  peace  with  Sparta,  which  was  de  !    el  s 

The  ai-my  at  Samos  heard  of  these  changes  n  tl  e^cee  1  nff 
wrath,  especially  the  cruelties  which  wee  mfictei  on  11 
citizens  who  spoke  against  the  new  tyranny  A  \  mocra  c 
demonstration  took  place  at  Samos,  by  wh  ch  tl  e  Sa  ns 
and  the  army  were  united  in  the  etron  e  t  t  es  for  the 
Samians  had  successfully  resisted  a  like  e  olut  on  on  the  r 
island.  The  army  at  Samos  refused  to  obey  anj  orders  from 
the   oligarchy,  and  constituted    a   democracy  by  n 

themselves.   Yet  the  man  who  had  been  instrument-  Suctof' 
al  in  creating  this  oligarchy,  with  characteristic 
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versatility  and  impudence,  joined  the  democracy  at  Samos, 
He  came  to  Samos  by  invitation  of  the  armament,  and 
pledged  himself  to  secure  Persian  aid,  and  he  was  believed 
and  again  trusted.  He  then  launched  into  a  new  career, 
and  professed  to  take  up  again  the  interests  of  the  democracy 
at  Athens.  The  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  which  were 
sent  to  Samos  were  indignantly  sent  hack,  and  the  general 
indignation  against  the  oligarchy  -was  intensified.  Envoys 
from  Argos  also  appeared  at  Samos,  offering  aid  to  the 
Athenian  democracy.  There  was  now  a  strong  and  organized 
resistance  to  the  Four  Hundred,  and  their  own  divisions 
placed  them  further  in  a  precarious  situation.  ITieramenes 
demanded  that  the  Five  Thousand,  which  body  had  been 
thus  far  nominal,  should  he  made  a  reality.  The  Four 
Hundred  again  solicited  aid  from  Sparta,  and  constructed  a 
fort  for  the  admission  of  a  Spartan  garrison,  while  a  Lace- 
diemonian  fleet  hovered  near  the  Piraeus. 

The  long-suppressed  energies  of  the  people  at  length  burst 
forth.  A  body  of  soldiers  seized  the  fortress  the  oligarchy 
were  constructing  for  a  Spartan  garrison,  and  demolished  it. 
Subvetsion  The  Four  Hundredmade  important  concessions,  and 
oUgurohy.  agreed  to  renew  the  public  assembly.  While  theae 
events  occurred  a  naval  battle  took  place  near  Eretria  between 
theLaeedremoDians  and  thcAthenians,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  The  victory,  if  they  had  pushed  their  success, 
would  have  completed  the  ruin  of  Athens,  since  her  home 
fleet  was  destroyed,  and  that  at  Samos  was  detained  by 
Alcibiades.  When  it  was  seen  the  hostile  fleet  did  not  enter 
the  harbor,  the  Athenians  recovered  their  dismay  and  prose- 
cuted their  domestic  revolution  by  deposing  the  Four  Hun- 
KeatoraUon  dred  and  placing  the  whole  government  in  the 
constftuiion.  hands  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and  this  body  was 
soon  enlarged  to  that  of  universal  citizensliip.  The  old  con- 
stitution was  restored,  except  that  part  of  it  which  allowed 
pay  to  the  judges.  Most  of  the  oligarehal  leaders  fled,  and 
a  few  of  them  were  tried  and  executed — those  who  had  sought 
Spartan  aid.     Thus  this  selfish  movement  terminated,  after 
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the   oligarchy    had  enjoyed  a  brief  reigo   of  only   a   few 
months. 

Wliile  Athens  was  distracted  by  changes  of  government, 
the  war  was  conducted  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  between  the 
belligerents  with  alternate  snccesa  and  defeat,  Abydos, 
connected  with  Miletus  by  colonial  ties,  revolted  from  Athens, 
and  Lampsacus,  a  neighboring  town,  followed  Its  example 
two  days  afterward.  Byzantium  also  went  over  Aitei™te 
to  the  Lacediemonians,  which  enabled  them  to  nnd  faiinreB 
command  the  strait.  Alcibiades  pursued  still  ligerenta ' 
his  double  game  with  Persia  and  Athens,  An  Athenian  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  contend  with  the  Lacedtemonian 
squadron,  and  stained  an  incomplete  victory  at  Cynogsema, 
■whose  only  effect  was  to  encourage  the  Athenian'*,  The 
Persians  gave  substantial  aid  to  the  Lacedemonians,  with- 
held for  a  time  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  who  erturned 
to  Samos,  but  was  shortly  after  seized  by  Tisaapheines  and 
sent  to  Sardia,  fi-om  which  he  contrived  to  escape.  He 
partially  redeemed  his  infamy  by  a  victory  over  the  Pelo 
ponnesian  fleet  at  Cyzicus,  and  captured  it  entirely,  which 
disastei-  induced  the  Spartans  to  make  overtures  of  peace, 
which  were  rejected  through  the  influence  of  Cleophon,  the 
demagogue. 

The  Athenian  fleet  now  reigned  alone  in  the  Propontis,  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  and  levied  toll  n^itg]  „, 
on  all  the  ships  passing  through  the  straits,  while  *(',h„'''"'* 
Chrysopolis,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  was  occupied  ^^f"'"'"- 
by  Alcibiades.  Athens  now  once  more  became  hopeful  and 
energetic.  Thrasyllus  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  Ionia, 
and  joined  his  forces  with  the  fleet  which  Alcibiades  com- 
manded at  Sestos,  but  the  conjoined  forces  were  unable  to 
retake  Abydos,  which  was  relieved  by  Pharnabazns,  the 
Persian  satrap. 

The  absence  of  the  fleet   from   Athens    encouraged   the 
Lacedsemoniana,  who  retook  Pylus,  b.  c.  409,  while   cj  rus  aont 
the   Athenians   captured  Chalcedon,  and  the  fol-  *"  Phrysi^- 
lov/ing  yeai'  Byzaatiuii  itsalf     Such  was  the   state  of  the 
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contending  parties  wlien  Cyrua  the  younger  was  sent  by 
his  fatber  jjavius  as  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phi-ygia,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  and  whose  command  in  Asia  Minor  waa  attended 
by  important  consequencea.  TissapherneB  and  Phaniabazus 
were  stUi  left  in  command  of  the  coast, 

Cyrus,  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  self-control,  came  to 
Asia  Minor  with  a  fixed  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Athenian  power,  which  for  sixty  years  had  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Persian  kings.  He  foi-med  a  hearty  and  cor- 
dial alliance  with  Lysander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and 
the  most  eminent  man,  after  Brasidaa,  whom  the  Lacedse- 
Onion  of  monians  had  produced  during  the  war.  He  waa  a 
Ljaandfr.  man  of  severe  Spartan  discipline  and  viiliie,  but 
ambitions  and  cruei.  He  visited  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  was 
welcomed  with  every  mark  of  favor,  and  induced  Cyrus  to 
grant  additional  pay  to  every  Spartan  seaman. 

Meanwhile  Alcibiades  i-e-entered  his  native  city  in  triumph, 
Kftnrn  of  after  eight  yeara'  exile,  and  waa  welcomed  by  all 
10  Aitieus.  parties  as  the  only  man  who  had  sufficient  capacity 
to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Athens.  His  confiscated 
pi'operty  was  restored,  and  he  was  made  captain-general  with 
ample  powers,  while  all  his  treasons  were  apparently  forgotten, 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  country — the  sending  of 
Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  the  revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletus,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred.    The  effect  of 

a  expo  .  ^^^  treatment,  so  much  better  than  what  he 
deserved,  intoxicated  this  wayward  and  unprincipled,  but 
exceedingly  able  man.  His  first  exploit  was  to  sail  to  Andros, 
now  under  a  Lacedicmonian  garrison,  whose  fields  he  devas- 
tated, but  was  unable  to  take  the  town.  He  then  went  to 
Samos,  and  there  learned  that  all  his  intiigues  with  Persia 
had  failed,  and  that  Persia  was  allied  still  moie  strongly 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Lysander. 

This  great  general,  now  at  Ephesua,  pursued  a  cautious 

policy,  and  refused  to  give  battle  to  the  Atlienian 

forces  under  Alcibiades,  who  then  retired  to  Plio- 

ciea,  leaving  his  fleet  under  the  command  of  Antiochus,  his 
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favorite  pilot.  Antiochus,  in  the  absence  of  his  general, 
engaged  tlie  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Notium.  The  conduct  of  Aleibiades  produced  great 
dissaffection  at  Athens.  He  had  sailed  with  a  fleet  not 
inferior  to  that  which  he  commanded  at  Syraciiae,  and  had 
made  great  promises  of  future  achievements,  yet  Lysaniicr 
in  three  months  he  had  not  gained  a  single  sue-  t,\ana. 
cess.  He  was  therefore  dismissed  from  his  command,  which 
was  given  to  ten  generals,  of  whom  Conon  was  the  most 
eminent,  while  he  retired  to  the  Chersonese.  Lysander,  at  the 
same  time,  wiw  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians  by  Callicratidas,  in  accordance  with  Spartan  cus- 
tom, his  term  being  expired, 

Callicratidas  was  not  welcomed  by  Cyrus,  and  he  was  also 
left  without  funds  by  Ly^ander,  who  leturned  to  Y,,„f„„, 
the  Persians  the  sums  he  h^d  received  This  con-  S"'"?''™^'^ 
duct  so  much  enraged  the  Spiitan  admiral  that  he  moniana. 
sailed  with  his  whole  fleet — the  largest  which  had  been 
assembled  during  the  wir,  one  hundred  and  forty  triiemes, 
of  which  only  ten  were  Lacedtemonian — the  rest  being  fur- 
nished by  allies — to  Lesbos,  and  libeiated  the  Athenian 
captives  and  garrison  at  Methymna,  and  seemed  animated  by 
that  old  Panhellenic  patriotism  which  had  united  the  Greeks 
half  a  century  before  against  the  Persian  invaders,  declaring 
that  not  a  single  Greek  should  be  reiluced  to  slavery  if  he 
could  help  it.  But  while  he  was  tints  actuated  by  these 
noble  sentiments,  he  also  prosecuted  the  war  of  his  country, 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  to  conduct  He  blocked 
up  the  Atlienian  fleet  at  Mitylene,  which  had  no  provisions 
to  sustain  a  siege.  The  Athenians  now  made  prodigious 
efforts  to  relieve  Conon,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  triremes 
were  sent  frem  the  Pirseus,  and  sailed  to  Samoa.  Callicra- 
tidas, apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  large  fleet,  went  out 
to  meet  it.  At  Arginusse  was  fought  a  great  ThchBitieof 
battle,  in  which  the  Spartan  admiral  was  killed,  ^''S'n'"'"' 
and  his  forces  completely  defeated.  Sixty-nine  LacediB- 
monian  ships  were  destroyed ;    the  Athenians  lost  twenty- 
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five,  a  severe  loss  to  Greece,  since,  if  Callicratidas  liad  gained 
the  victory,  he  would,  according  to  Grotc,  have  closed  the 
Peloponnesiau  war,  aud  united  the  GreeliS  once  more  against 
Persia. 

The  battle  of  Arginusie  now  gave  the  Athenians  the  con- 
trol of  the  Asiatic  seas,  and  so  discouraged  were  the  Lace- 
dffimonianfi,  that  they  were  induced  to  mate  proposals  of 
pea*;e.  This  is  doubted,  indeed,  by  Grote,  since  uo  positive 
results  accrued  to  Athens. 

The  Chians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta,  in  conjunction. with 
Ljsaiid.T  Cyrus,  now  sent  envoys  to  the  ephors,  to  request 
power.  the  restoration  of  Lysander  to  the  command  of 

the  fleet.  They  acceded  to  the  request  substantially,  and 
Lysaoder  reached  Ephesus,  b,  a  405,  to  renovate  the  Lace- 
daemonian power  and  turn  the  fortunes  of  war. 

The  victorious  Athenian  fleet  was  now  at  ^gospotami,  in 
the  Hellespont,  opposite  Lampsacua,  having  been  inactive 
for  nearly  a  year.  There  the  fleet  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger,  which  was  even  seen  by  Alcibiades,  in  his  forts  op- 
posite, on  the  Chersonese.  He  expostulated  with  the  Athenian 
admirals,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  urged  them  to  retire  to 
onpinre  of  Scstos.  As  he  feared,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sur- 
tii  flBoi.  prised,  at  anchor,  on  this  open  shore,  while  the 
crews  were  on  shore  in  quest  of  a  meal.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  triremes  were  thus  ingloriously  captured,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man— the  greatest  calamity  which  had  hap- 
pened to  Athens  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
decisive  as  to  its  result.  The  captive  generals  were 
slaughtered,  together  with  four  thousand  Athenian  prisoners. 
Conon,  however,  made  his  escape.  So  disgraceful  and  un- 
necessary was  this  great  calamity,  that  it  ia  supposed  the 
fleet  was  betrayed  by  its  own  commanders  ;  and  this  sup- 
position is  strengthened  by  its  inactivity  since  the  battle  of 
ArginusK,  This  crowning  disaster  happened  in  September, 
DeapjiLrof  ^  '^-  ^'*°)  ^""^  causcd  a  dismay  at  Athens  such  as 
AiiifM.  ji^ij  never  before  been  felt — not  even  when  tho 
Persians  were  marching  through  Attica.     Nothing  was  now 
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left  to  the  miserable  city  but  to  make  what  preparation  it 
could  for  the  siege,  which  everybody  foresaw  would  soon  take 
place.  T!ie  waits  were  put  in  the  best  defense  it  was  pos- 
sible, and  two  of  the  three  ports  were  blocked  up.  "Not 
only  was  Athens  deprived  of  her  maiitime  power,  but  her 
very  existence  was  now  jeopardized, 

Lysander  was  in  no  haste  to  march  upon  Athens,  since  he 
knew  that  no  corn  ships  could  reach  the  city  from  the 
Etixine,  and  that  a  famine  would  soon  set  in.  The  Athe- 
nian empire  was  annihilated,  andnothing  remained  ^n„i^||j. 
but  Athens  herself.  The  Athenians  now  saw  that  ^™  of  the 
nothing  but  union  between  the  citizens  could  give  empire, 
them  any  hope  of  success,  and  they  made  a  solemn  pledge 
in  the  Acropolis  to  bury  their  dissensions  and  cultivate  har- 
monions  feelings. 

In  November,  Lysander,  with  two  hundred  triremes, 
blockaded  the  Pineus.  The  whole  force  of  Sparta,  under 
King  Pausanias,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  encamped  at  the 
gates  of  Athens.  The  citizens  bore  the  calamity  with  forti- 
tude, and,  when  they  began  to  die  of  hunger,  sent  proposi- 
tions for  capitulation.  Hut  no  proposition  was  received 
which  did  not  include  the  demolition  of  the  long  walls  which 
Pericles  had  built.  As  famine  pressed,  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  had  become  intolerable,  Athens  was  obliged  to 
surrender  on  the  hard  conditions  that  the  Pirseus  BnrrBniier  ot 
should  be  destroyed,  the  long  walls  demolished,  tbeSpurtam. 
all  foreign  possessions  evacuated,  all  ships  surrendered,  and, 
most  humiliating  of  a!!,  that  Athens  should  become  the  ally 
of  Sparta,  and  follow  her  lead  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
land. 

Thus  fell  imperial  Athena,  after  a  gloroua  reign  of  one 
hundred  years.  Lysander  entered  the  city  as  a  conqueror. 
The  ships  were  surrendered,  all  but  twelve,  which  j^t^  ^t 
the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain ;  the  unfin-  ^'''""■ 
ished  ships  in  the  dockyards  were  burned,  the  fortifications 
demolished,  and  the  Pirseus  dismantled.  The  constitution  of 
the  city  was  annulled,  and  a  board  of  thirty  was  nominated, 
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under  the  dictation  of  Lysander,  for  the  goveniment  of  the 
city.  The  conqueror  then  sailed  to  Samoa,  which  was  easily 
reduced,  and  oligarcliy  was  restored  on  that  island,  as  at 

The  fall  of  Athens  virtually  closed  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
after  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  two  leading  States  of 
uiose  of  ihe  Gieece  for  thirty  years.  Lysander  became  the 
^^^'  leading  man  in  Greece,  and  wielded  a  power  great- 

er than  any  individual  Greek  before  or  after  him.  Sparta, 
personified  in  him,  became  supreme,  and  ruled  over  all  the 
islands,  and  over  the  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cities.  The 
tyrants  whom  he  placed  over  Athens  exercised  their  power 
with  extreme  rigoi- — sending  to  execution  all  who  were  obnox- 
ious, seizing  as  spoil  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and  disarm- 
ing the  remaining  hoplites  in  the  city.  They  even  forbade 
intellectual  teaching,  and  shut  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  Such 
was  Athens,  humbled,  deprived  of  her  fleet,  and  lendcrcd 
powerless,  with  a  Spartan  garrison  occupying  the  Acropolis, 
and  discord  reigning  even  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants  tbera- 
selves. 

In  considering  the  downfall  of  Athens,  we  perceive  that 
the  unfortunate  Sicilian  expedition  which  Alcibiades  had 
stimulated  proved  the  main  cause.  Her  maritime  suprem- 
caufie  of  ihe  acy  might  have  been  maintained  but  for  this  ag- 
Athens.  gression,  which  Pericles  never  would  have  sanc- 
tioned, and  which  Nicias  so  earnestly  disapproved.  Alter 
that  disaster,  the  conditions  of  the  State  were  totally  changed, 
and  it  was  a  bitter  and  desperate  struggle  to  retain  the  frag- 
ments of  empire.  And  the  catastrophe  proved,  ultimately, 
the  political  ruin  of  Greece  herself,  since  there  was  left  no 
one  State  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist  foi-eign  attacks.  The 
glory  of  Athens  was  her  navy,  and  this  being  destroyed, 
Greece  was  open  to  invasion,  and  to  the  corruption  brought 
about  by  Persian  gold.  It  was  Athens  which  had  resisted 
Persia,  and  protected  the  maritime  States  and  islands,  Wlien 
Athens  was  crippled,  the  decline  of  the  other  States  was  rapid, 
for  they  had  all  exhausted  themselves  in  the  war.    And  the 
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war  itsolf  has  few  redeeming  features.  It  was  a  wicked  con- 
testcarviedonbyrivaSry  and  jealousy.  Andit  pvo-  uiBfmbie 
duced,  as  war  generally  does,  a  class  of  nnprinci-  nw. 
pled  men  who  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
eountiy.  Uothing  but  war  would  have  developed  such  men 
as  Aleibiades  and  Lysander,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  brought  the  greatest  dishonor  on  their  respective 
States.  Both  were  ambitious,  and  both  hoped  to  gain  an 
ascendency  incompatible  with  free  institutions.  To  iny 
mind,  Aleibiades  is  the  worst  man  in  Grecian  history,  and 
not  only  personally  disgraced  by  the  worst  vices,  but  his 
influence  was  disastrous  oa  his  country.  Athens  owed  hei" 
political  degradation  more  to  him  than  anj'  other  Aicibkrtes 
man.  He  was  insolent,  lawless,  extravagant,  and  usufiifoDe. 
unscrupulous,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  life.  He 
incited  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  caused  it  to  end  disas- 
trously by  sending  Gylippus  to  Syracuse.  He  originated  the 
revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletus,  the  fortification  of  Decelca,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  And  though  he  par- 
tially redeemed  his  treason  by  his  three  years'  services,  after 
his  exile,  yet  his  vanity,  and  intrigues,  and  prodigality  pre- 
vented him  from  accomplishing  what  he  promised.  It  is 
true  he  was  a  man  of  great  resources,  and  was  never  defeated 
either  by  sea  or  land ;  "  and  he  was  the  first  man  in  every 
party  he  espoused — Athenian,  Spartan,  or  Persian,  oligarchal 
or  doaiocratical,  but  he  never  inspired  confidence  with  any 
party,  and  all  parties  successively  threw  him  off"  The  end 
of  sucli  a  man  proclaims  the  avenging  Nemesb  in  Hisinginri- 
this  world.  He  died  by  the  hands  of  Persian  assas-  """  ''"'"^ 
sins,  at  the  instance  of  both  Lysander  and  Cyras,  who  felt  that 
there  could  be  nothing  settled  so  long  as  this  restless  schemer 
lived.  And  he  died,  unlamented  and  unhonored,  in  spite  of 
his  high  birth,  wealth,  talents,  and  personal  accomplishments. 
Lysander  was  more  fortunate ;  he  gained  a  great  ascend- 


ency in  Sparta,  but  his  ambition  proved  ruinous   oior; 


to  his  country,  by  involving  it  in  those 
wars  which  are  yet  to  be  presented. 


X"." 
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The  Pelopoiinesian  war  being  closed,  s.  large  body  of 
Effect  of  Grecian  soldiers  were  disbanded,  but  rendered 
Besian  war.  venal  and  restlesa  by  the  excitements  and  changes 
of  the  past  thirty  years,  and  ready  to  embark  in  any  warlike 
enterprise  that  promised  money  and  spoil.  They  were  un- 
fitted, as  is  usually  the  case,  for  sober  and  industrial  pur- 
BTiits.     They  panted  for  fresh  adventures. 

This  restless  passion  which  war  ever  kindles,  found  vent 
The  real  ^""^  direction  in  the  enterprise  which  Cyras  led 
ends  of  from  Western  Asia  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artax- 

gujsed.  erxes  from  the  throne  of  Persia,      Some  fourteen 

thousand  Greeks  from  different  States  joined  his  standard — 
not  with  a  view  of  a  march  to  Babylon  and  an  attack  on  the 
great  king,  but  to  conquer  and  root  out  the  Pisidian  moun- 
taineers, who  did  much  mischief  from  their  fastnesses  in  the 
southeast  of  Asia  Minor,  This  was  the  ostensible  object  of 
Cyrus,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries, under  promise  of  large  rewards.  All  these  Greeks 
were  deceived  but  one  man,  to  whom  alone  Cyrus  revealed 
his  real  purpose.  This  was  Clearchus,  a  Lacedemonian 
general  of  considerable  ability  and  experience,  who  had  been 
banished  for  abuse  of  authoi-ity  at  Byzantium,  which  he 
commanded.  He  repaired  to  Sardis  and  offered  his  services 
to  Cyrus,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  his  father  Dai-ius  to 
command  the  Persian  forces.  Cyrus  accepted  the  overtures 
of  Clearchus,  who  secured  his  confidence  so  completely  that 
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he  gave  liim  the  large  sum  of  ten  thousand  darics,  which 
he  employed  in  hiring  Grecian  mercenaries. 

Other  Greeks  of  note  also  joined  the  army  of  Cyrua  with 
a  view  of  being  employed  against  the  Pisidians.  Mercmnrr 
Among  them  were  Aristippus  and  Menon,  of  a  uniiet  Cyrua. 
(listingnished  family  in  Thessaly ;  Proxenus,  a  B(80tian ; 
Agis,  an  Arcadian  ;  Soeratea,  an  Aehsean,  who  were  employed 
to  collect  mercenaries,  and  who  received  large  snma  of 
money.  A  considerable  body  of  Laocdfenionians  were  also 
taken  under  pay. 

The  march  of  these  men  to  Babylon,  and  their  successful 
reti-eat,  foi-m  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  Grecian 
history,  and  it  is  this  march  and  retreat  which  I  purpose 
briefly  to  present. 

Cyrus  was  an  extraordinary  man.     The  younger  son  of 
the  Persian  king,  he  aimed  to  secure  the  sovcr-  uhamctcrc* 
eignty  of  Persia,  which  fell  to  his  elder  brother,   ^i'""- 
Artaxerxes,  on  the  death  of  Darius.     During  his  residence 
at  Sardis,  as  satrap  or  governor,  he  perceived  and  felt  tho 
gi-eat  superiority  of  the  Gi-eeks  to  his  own  countrymen,  not 
only  intellectually,  but  as  soldiers.    He  was  brave,  generous, 
frank,  and  ambitious.      Had  it  been    his  fortune  to  have 
achieved  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  whole  history  of 
Persia  would  have  been  changed,  and  Alexander   Htjiii  ostt- 
would  have  lived  in  vain.     Perceiving  and  appre-   wi,i,h he 
dating   the    great  qualities  of  the    Greeks,  and   Greets, 
learning  how  to  influence  them,  he  sought,  by  their  aid,  to 
conquer  his  way  to  the  throne. 

But  he  dissembled  his  designs  so  that  they  were  not  sus- 
pected, even  in  Persia.  As-has  been  remarked,  he  He  riis- 
communicated  them  only  to  the  Spartan  general,  naaigns. 
Clearchua.  Neither  Greek  nor  Pereian  divined  his  object 
as  he  collected  a  great  army  at  Sardis.  At  first  he  employed 
his  forces  in  the  siege  of  Miletus  and  other  enterprises,  which 
provoked.no  suspicion  of  his  real  designs. 

When  all  was  ready,  he  commenced  his  march  from  Sardis, 
in  March,  b,  c.  401,  wHh  about   eight  thousand  Grecian 
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hoplitea  and  one  hundred  thousand  native  troops,  while  a 
He  com-  joint  Laeedffimoiiian  and  Persian  fleet  coasted 
maroii.  around  the  south  of  Asia  Minor  to  co-operate  with 

the  land  forces, 

Tliese  Greeks  who  thus  joined  his  standard  under  promise 
oiiiracter  of  large  pay,  and  were  unwittingly  abont  to  plunge 
Greeks  who  into  unknown  perils,  were  not  outcasts  and 
siiuwiai'd.  paupere,  but  were  men  of  position,  reputation,  and, 
in  some  cases,  of  wealth.  About  half  of  them  were  Arca- 
dians. Young  men  of  good  family,  ennuied  of  home,  I'est- 
less  and  adventurous,  formed  the  greater  part,  although 
inany  of  mature  age  Lad  been  induced  by  libei'al  ofl'ers  to 
leave  their  wives  and  children.  They  simply  calculated  on 
a  year's  campaign  in  Pisidia,  from  which  they  would  return 
to  their  homes  enriched.  So  they  were  assured  by  the 
Greek  commanders  at  Sardis,  and  so  these  commanders  be- 
lieved, for  Cyrus  stood  high  In  popular  estimation  for  liber- 
ality and  good  faith. 

Among  other  illustrious  Greeks  that  were  thus  to  bo  led 
I  far  fiom  home  was  Xenophon,  the  Athenian 
s  induced  by  his  friend  Proxe- 
nus,  of  BiEOtia,  to  join  the  expedition.  He  was  of  high 
family,  and  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  but  embarked  against  the 
wishes  and  advice  of  his  teacher. 

When  the  siege  of  Miletus  was  abandoned,  and  Cyrus 
began  his  march,  his  object  was  divined  by  the  satrap  Tissa- 
phernes,  who  hastened  to  Persia  to  put  the  king  on  his 
guard. 

At  Celente,  or  Kel»n£G,  a  Phrygian  city,  Cyrus  halted  and 
Cyrus  ™-  reviewed  his  army.  Grecian  re-enforcements  here 
arm)-.  joined  him,  which  swelled  the  number  of  Greeks 

to  thirteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  eleven  thousand  were 
hoplites.  As  this  city  was  on  the  way  to  Pisidia,  no  mistrust 
existed  as  to  the  object  of  the  expedition,  not  even  when  the 
army  passed  into  Lycaonia,  since  its  inhabitants  were  of  the 
same  predatory  character  aa  the  Pisidians.  But  when  it  had 
crossed  Mount  Taurus,  which  bounded  Cilicia,  and  reached 
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Tarsus,  the  Greuks  perceived  that  they  had  been  cheated,  and 
refused  to  advance  farther.  Cleaichus  attempted  '^^^™^' 
to  suppress  the  mutiny  by  severe  measm-es,  ji',^*be«i 
but  failed.  He  then  resorted  to  stratagem,  and  iie,;ei¥ed. 
pretended  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Gi-eeks,  and  likewise 
refiised  to  march,  but  sent  a  secret  dispatcli  to  Cyras  that 
all  would  be  well  in  the  end,  and  requested  him  to  send  fresh 
invitations,  that  he  might  answer  by  fresh  refusals.  He 
then,  with  the  characterbtic  cunning  and  eloquence  of  a 
Greek,  made  known  to  his  countrymen  the  extreme  peril  of 
making  Cyrus  their  enemy  in  a  hostile  country,  where 
retreat  was  beset  with  so  many  dangers,  and  induced  them 
to  proceed.  So  the  army  continued  its  march  to  Issu'i,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Issican  Gulf,  and  near  the  mountiina  w  hieh 
separate  Cilicia  from  Syria.  Here  Cyrus  wis  further  re  en- 
forced, making  the  grand  total  of  Greeks  in  his  iimy  four- 
teen thousand. 

He  expected  to  find  the  passes  over  the  mountains,  a  day's 
journey  from  Issus,  defended,  but  the  Persian  Cyms 
general  Abrocomas  fled  at  his  approach,  and  Cyrus  S/iia. 
easily  crossed  into  Syria  by  the  pass  of  Beilau,  over  Mount 
Amanus.  He  then  proceeded  south  to  Myriandus,  a  Phteni- 
cian  maritime  town,  where  he  parted  from  his  fleet.  Eight 
days'  march  brought  his  army  to  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates, 
where  he  remained  five  days  to  refresh  his  troops.  Heiij 
again  the  Greeks  showed  a  reluctance  to  proceed,  but,  on 
the  promise  of  five  minte  a  head,  nearly  one  hundred  dollai-s 
more  than  a  year's  pay,  they  consented  to  advance.  It  was 
here  Cyrus  crossed  the  river  unobstructed,  and  He  crosses 
continued  his  march  on  the  left  bank  for  nine  days,  EnpUrates. 
until  he  came  to  the  river  Ai-axes,  which  separates  Syria 
from  Arabia,  Thus  far  his  army  was  well  supplied  with 
provisions  from  the  numerous  villages  through  which  they 
passed;  but  now  he  entered  a  desert  countiy,  entirely  with- 
out cultivation,  where  the  astonished  Greeks  beheld  for  the 
first  time  wild  asses,  antelopes,  and  ostriuhes.  For  eighteen 
days  the  army  marched  without  other  provisions  than  what 
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they  brought  with  them,  parched  with  thirst  and  exhausted 
by  heat.  At  Pylte  they  reached  the  cultivated  territory  of 
IJabylonia,  and  the  alluvial  plains  commenced.  Three  days' 
further  march  brought  them  to  Cunasa,  about  seventy  miles 
Bnitisof  from  Babylon,  whei^e  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  was 
»;uns.xi.  marshaled  to  meet  them.  It  was  an  immense 
force  of  more  than  a  million  of  men,  besides  six  thousand 
horse-guards  and  two  liundred  chariots.  But  so  confident 
was  Cyrus  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Greeks  and  their 
warfare,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  the  overwhelming 
foi-ces  of  his  brother  with  only  ten  thousand  Greeks  and  one 
hundred  thousand  Asiatics.  The  battle  of  Cunasa  was 
fatal  to  Cyrus ;  he  was  aiain  and  his  camp  was  pillaged.  The 
expedition  had  failed. 

Dismay  now  seized  the  Greeks,  as  well  it  might— a  hand- 
insinaY  of  ful  of  men  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  enemies, 
thu  (ireeka.  ^j^^  j^jj  ^^  very  centre  of  the  Pei-sian  empii-e.  But 
such  men  are  not  driven  to  despair.  They  refused  to  sui"- 
Thcj-  render,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  retreat — to 

nireat.  ^-oA  their  way  back    again  to  Greece,  since  all 

aggressive  measures  was  madness. 

This  retreat,  amid  so  many  difficulties,  and  against  such 
powerful  and  numerous  enemies,  is  one  of  the  most  gallant 
actions  in  the  history  of  war,  and  lias  made  those  ten  thou- 
sand men  immortal. 

Ariteus,  who  commanded  the  Asiatic  forces  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  joined  the  Greeks 
with  what  force  remained,  in  retreat,  and  promised  to  guide 
them  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  not  by  the  route  which  Cyrus  had 
taken,  for  this  was  now  impracticable,  but  by  a  longer  one, 
up  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  through  Armenia,  to  the  Euxine 
Sea.  The  Greeks  had  marched  ninety  days  from  Sardis, 
about  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  English  miles,  and 
rested  ninety-six  days  in  various  places.  Six  months  had 
been  spent  on  the  expedition,  and  it  would  take  more  than 
that  time  to  i-etum,  considering  the  new  difficulties  which  it 
was  necessary  to  surmount.    The  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
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to  all  appearance,  was  hopeless.    How  were  they  to  ford  rivers 
and   cross   mountains,  with    a  hostile  cavalry  in   Their 
their  rear,  without  supplies,  without  a  knowledge   eomJition. 
of  roads,  without  trustwortliy  guides,  through  hostile  terri- 
tones  ? 

The  Persians  still  continued  their  negotiations,  regarding 
the  advance  or  retreat  of  the  Greeks  alike  irapos-  i)e«ufni 
sible,  and  curious  to  ieai-n  what  motives  had  "I't"""™' 
brought  them"  so  far  from  home.  They  replied  ^''"'"''*- 
that  they  had  been  deceived,  that  they  had  no  hostility  to 
the  Persian  king,  that  they  had  been  ashamed  to  desert 
Cyrus  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  that  they  now  desired 
only  to  return  home  peaceably,  but  were  prepared  to  repel 
hostilities. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  the  Pei-sian  monarch  to  have  thir- 
teen thousand  Grecian  veterans,  whose  prestige  ^he  Per«fsn 
was  im.men8e,  and  whose  power  was  really  formida-  til^fr'oT'or-''' 
ble,  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy  ""■""■ 
to  conquer  such  brave  men,  reduced  to  desperation,  without 
immense  losses  and  probable  humiliation.  So  the  Persians 
dissembled.  It  was  their  object  to  get  tlie  Gi-eeks 
out  of  Babylonia,  where  they  could  easily  intrench  and 
support  themselves,  and  then  attack  them  at  a  disad- 
vantage. So  Tissaphernes  agreed  to  conduct  them  home 
by  a  different  route.  They  acceded  to  his  proposal, 
and  he  led  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  advanced 
on  its  left  bank,  north  to  the  Great  Zab  River,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  Babylon.  The  Persians  marched  in 
advance,  and  the  Greeks  about  three  miles  in  the  rear.  At 
the  Great  Zab  they  halted  three  days,  and  then  Tissaphenies 
enticed  the  Greek  generals  to  his  tent,  ostensibly  to  feast 
them  and  renew  negotiations.  There  they  were  seized,  sent 
prisoners  to  the  Persian  court,  and  treacherously  murdered. 

Titter  despair  now  seized  the  Greeks.     They  were  deprived 
of  their  generals,  in  the  heart  of  Media,  with  un-   Thedespur 
scrupulous  enemies  iu  the  i-ear,  and  the  mountains   Gmts. 
of  Armenia  in  their    front,  whose  passes  were   defended 
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by  hostile  barbarians,  and  this  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
deprived  of  guides,  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of  hardship, 
difficulty,  and  danger.  They  were  apparently  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  without  any  probability  of  escape.  They 
■were  then  summoned  to  sun-ender  to  the  Persians,  b'.it  they 
resolved  to  fight  tbeir  way  home,  great  as  were  their  daiigei-s 
and  insnrmountable  the  difficulties — a  most  heroic  resolu- 
tion. And  their  retreat,  under  these  eireumstances,  to  the 
Euxine,  is  the  most  extraordinary  march  in  the  whole  history 
of  war. 

But  a  great  man  appeared,  in  this  crisis,  to  lead  them, 
whose  prudence,  sagacity,  moderation,  and  courage  can 
xannphon  ncvcr  be  sufficiently  praLsed,  and  his  successful  re- 
Gretks.  treat  places  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  generals 
of  the  world.  Xenophon,  the  Athenian  historian,  now 
appears  upon  the  stage  with  all  those  noble  qualities  which 
inspired  the  heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy — ft  man  as  religious  as 
he  was  brave  and  magnanimous,  and  eloquent  even  for  a 
Greek.  He  summoned  together  the  captains,  and  persuaded 
them  to  advance,  giving  the  assurance  of  the  protection  of 
Zeus.  He  then  convened  the  army,  and  inspired  them  by 
his  spirit,  with  surpassing  eloquence,  and  acquired  the  as- 
cendency of  a  Moses  by  his  genius,  piety,  and  wisdom.  His 
military  rank  was  not  great,  but  in  such  an  emergency 
talents  and  vii-tues  have  more  force  than  rank. 

So,  under  his  leaderehip,  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Zab,  and 
resumed  their  march  to  the  north,  harassed  by  Persian 
Tiieirre-  cavalry,  and  subjected  to  great  privations.  Tlie 
Tip-ii  army  no  longer  marched,  as  was  usual,  in  one  un- 

divided hollow  square,  but  in  small  companies,  for  they  were 
obliged  to  cross  mountains  and  ford  rivers.  So  long  as  they 
marched  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  found  well-stocked 
villages,  from  which  they  obtained  supplies;  but  as  they 
entered  the  country  of  the  Carducians,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  Tigiis  to  their  left,  and  cross  the  high  mountains 
which  divided  it  from  Armenia.  They  were  also  compelled 
to  burn  their  baggage,  for  the  roads  were  nearly  impassable, 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  narrow  defiles,  but  from  tlievaat 
quantities  of  snow  which  fell.  Their  situation  was  Thdr  pcriu 
full  of  peril,  and  fatigue,  and  privation.  Still  they  "iiips'."  ' 
persevered,  animated  by  the  example  and  eloquence  of 
their  intrepid  leader.  At  every  new  pass  they  were  obliged 
■to  fight  a  battle,  but  the  enemies  thev  encountered  coald  not 
withstand  their  arms  in  close  coml>at,  and  usually  fled,  con- 
tented to  harass  them  by  roiling  stones  down  the  mountains 
on  their  heads,  and  discharging  their  long  arrows. 

The  march  through  Armenia  was  still  more  difficult,  for 
the  inhabitants  were  moi-e  warlike  and  hardy,  and  The  mnreh 
the  passage  more  difficult.  Tliey  also  were  sorely  Armtais. 
troubled  for  lack  of  guides.  The  sufierings  of  the  Greeks 
were  intense  from  cold  and  privation.  The  beasts  of  burden 
perished  in  the  snow,  while  the  soldiers  were  froat-bitten  and 
famished.  It  was  their  good  fortune  to  find  villages,  after 
several  days'  march,  where  they  halted  and  rested,  but 
assailed  ail  the  while  by  hostile  bands,  Tet  onward  they 
pressed,  wearied  and  hungry,  through  the  countiy  of  tlie 
Taochi,  of  the  Chalybes,  of  the  Scytheni,  of  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
Marones,  of  the  Colchians,  and  reached  Trapezus  ""'  *^""'"«- 
(Trebizond)  in  safety.  The  sight  of  the  sea  filled  the  Greeks 
with  indescribable  joy  after  so  many  perils,  for  the  sea  was 
their  own  element,  and  they  could  now  pursue  their  way  in 
ships  rather  than  by  perilous  marches. 

But  the  delays  were  long  and  dreary.  There  were  no  ships 
to  transport  the  wai-riors  to  Byzantium.  They  Saw 
were  exposed  to  new  troubles  from  the  iudiffei-enee  dpngt  *b.  ™ 
or  hostility  of  the  cities  on  the  Euxine,  for  so  large  a  force 
created  alarm.  And  when  the  most  pressing  dangers  were 
passed,  the  license  of  the  men  broke  out,  so  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  order  and  prevent  them  from  robbing  their 
friends.  They  were  obliged  to  resort  to  marauding  expedi- 
tions among  the  Asiatic  people,  and  it  was  difficult  to  sup- 
port themselves.  Not  being  able  to  get  ships,  they  marched 
along  the  coast  to  Cotyora,  exposed  to  incessant  hostilities. 
It  was  now  the  desire  of  Xenophon  to  found  a  new  city  on 
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the  Euxine  with  the  army ;  biit  the  army  was  eager  to  i-e- 
turn  home,  and  did  not  accede  to  the  proposal,  Clamora  arose 
against  the  general  who  had  led  them  so  gloriously  from  the 
heart  of  Media,  and  his  speeches  in  his  defense  are  among 
the  most  eloquent  on  Grecian  record.  He  remonstrated 
against  the  disorders  of  the  army,  and  had  sufficient  influence 
to  secure  reform,  and  completely  triumphed  over  faction  as 
he  had  over  danger. 

At  last  ships  were  provided,  and  the  army  passed  by  sea 
They  puss  to  Sinope — a  Grecian  colony — where  the  men 
Sinopc  wei-e    hospitably  received,  and  fed,  and   lodged. 

From  thence  the  army  passed  by  sea  to  Hei-aclcia,  where 
the  soldiers  sought  to  extort  money  against  the  opposition 
of  Xenophon  and  Cherisophue,  the  latter  of  whom  had  nobly 
seconded  the  plans  of  Xenophon,  although  a  Spartan  of 
superior  military  rank.  The  army,  at  this  opposition,  divid- 
ed into  three  factions,  but  on  suffering  new  disasters,  re- 
united. It  made  3,  halt  at  Calpe,  where  new  disorders  broke 
out.  Then  Cleander,  Spartan  governor  of  Byzantium, 
arrived  with  two  triremes,  who  promised  to  conduct  the 
army,  and  took  command  of  it,  but  subsequently  threw  up  his 
command  from  the  unpropitious  sacrifices.  Nothing  proved 
Their  the  religious  character  of  the  Greeks  so  forcibly 

faith.  as  their  scrupulous  attention  to  the  rites  imposed 

hy  their  pagan  faith.  Tbey  undertook  no  enterprise  of  im- 
portance without  eacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  il'  the  auguries 
were  unfavorable,  they  relinquished  their  most  cherislied 
objects. 

From  Calpe  the  army  marched  to  Clialcedon,  turning  into 
money  the  slaves  and  plunder  which  it  had  collected.  There 
it  remained  seven  days.  But  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  Anaxi- 
bins,  since  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  masters  of  Greece 
both  by  sea  and  land.  This  man  was  bribed  by  the  Persian 
ThcTreich  Satrap  Phamabazus,  who  commanded  the  north- 
ByisnUnm.  western  region  of  Asia  Minor,  to  transport  the 
army  to  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus.     It  accordingly 
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crossed  to  Byzantium,  but  was  not  allowed  to  halt  in  the 
city,  or  even  to  euter  the  gates. 

The  wrath  of  the  soldiers  was  boundless  wlieu  tliey  were 
thus  excluded  from  Byzantium.    They  rushed  into    [j„t  „o 
the    town    aiid   took   possession,    which    conduct   ^^"ihe 
gave     grave    apprehension    to    Xenophon,    who   ""*'" 
mustered    and   harangued  the  army,  and  thus   prevented 
anticipated  violence.    They  at  length  consented  to  leave  the 
city,  and  accepted  the  services  of  the  Theban  Coeratidas,  who 
promised  to  conduct  them  to  the  Delta  of  Thrace,  for  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  but  he  was  soon  dismissed.     After  various 
misfortunes  the  soldiere  at  length  were  taten  under  the  pay 
of  Seuthes,  a  Thracian  prince,  who  sought  the  recovery  of 
his  principality,  but  who  cheated  them  out  of  their  pay.      A 
change  of  policy  among  the  Lacedtemouians  led  to  the  con- 
,  veyance  of  the  Cyrenian  army  into  Asia  in  order  to  make 
war  on  the  satraps.      Xenophon  accordingly  conducted  his 
troops,  now  reduced  to  six  thousand  men,  over  Mount  Ida 
to  Pergamus,    He  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Persian  general 
Asidates,  and  securing  a  valuable  booty,  b,  c  399,     The 
soldiers  whom  he  had  led  were  now  incorporated   Tiiereniiat 
with  the  Lacedemonian  army  in  Asia,  and  Xeno-   '^^1^  ^ 
phon  himself  enlisted  in  the  Spartan  service.     His   Spartt. 
subsequent  fortunes  we  have  not  room  to  present.     An  exile 
from    Athens,  he    settled    in    Scillus,  near   Olympia,  with 
abundant  wealth,  but  ultimately  returned  to  his  native  city 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

The  impression  produced  on  the  Grecian  mind  by  the 
successful  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  was  pro-  Mo™i  eiTeet 
found  and  lasting.  Its  most  obvious  effect  wna  to  eipediugn. 
produce  contempt  for  Persian  armies  and  Persian  genei'als, 
and  to  show  that  Persia  was  only  strong  by  employing 
Hellenic  strength  against  the  Hellenic  cause.  The  real 
weakness  of  Persia  was  thus  revealed  to  the  Greeks,  and 
sentiments  were  fostered  which  two  generations  afterward 
led  to  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  and  the  subjection  of 
Asia  to  Grecian  rule. 
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1  HAVE  already  shown  that  Sparta,  after  a  battle  with  the 
Sparia  Argives,  B.  c,  547,  obtained  the  ascendency  Id  the 

her  power,  southem  part  of  the  Peloponnesna,  and  became 
tlie  leading  military  State  of  Greece.  This  prestige  and 
power  were  not  lost.  The  severe  simplicity  of  Spartan  life, 
the  I'igor  of  political  and  social  institutions,  the  aristocratic 
form  of  government,  and  above  all  the  militaiy  spirit  and 
ambition,  gave  permanence  to  all  conquests,  so  that  in  the 
Persian  wars  Sparta  took  the  lead  of  the  land  forces.  The 
great  rival  power  of  Sparta  was  Athens,  but  this  was  founded 
on  maritime  skill  and  enterprise.  It  was  to  the  navy  of 
Athens,  next  after  the  hoplites  of  Sparta,  that  the  successful 
resistance  to  the  empire  of  Persia  may  be  attributed. 

After  the  Pei-sian  wai-s  the  rivaiship  between  Athens  and 
"""""ned  Sparta  is  the  most  prominent  featnre  in  Grecian 
Itiiene  also,  histOFy.  The  confederacy  of  Delos  gave  to  Athens 
supremacy  over  the  sea,  and  the  great  commercial  prosperity 
of  Athens  under  Pericles,  and  the  empire  gained  over  the 
Ionian  colonies  and  the  islands  of  the  .lEg^an,  made  Athens, 
perhaps,  the  leading  State.  It  was  the  richest,  the  most 
cultivated,  and  the  most  influential  of  the  Grecian  States, 
and  threatened  to  absorb  gradually  all  the  other  States  of 
Greece  in  her  empire. 

This  ascendency  and  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  power 
were  beheld  with  jealous  eyes,  not  only  by  Sparta,  but  other 
States  which  she  controlled,  or  with  which  she  was  in  alliance. 
The  consequence  was,  the  Peloponnosian  war,  which  lasted 
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half  a  generation,  and  which,  after  various  vicissitudes  and 
fortunes,  terminated  auspiciously  for  Sparta,  hut  f^^^ 
disastrously  to  Greece  as  a  united  nation.  The  ^*^|'™. 
Persian  wars  bound  all  the  States  together  by  a  ""'^  ""■ 
powei-ful  Hellenic  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Tlie  Pelopon- 
uesian  war  dissevered  this  Panhellenic  tie.  The  disaster  at 
Syracuse  was  fatal  to  Athenian  supremacy,  and  even  inde- 
pendence. But  for  this  Athena  might  have  remained  the 
great  power  of  Greece,  The  democratic  organization  of  the 
government  gave  great  vigor  and  enterprise  to  all  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  Athens.  If  Alcibiades  had  lent  his  vast 
talents  to  the  building  up  of  his  native  State,  even  then 
the  fortunes  of  Athens  might  have  been  different.  But  he 
was  3  traitor,  and  threw  ail  his  energies  on  the  side  of 
Sparta,  until  it  was  too  late  for  Athens  to  recover  the  pres- 
tige she  had  won.  He  partially  redeemed  his  honor,  but 
had  he  been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Pericles  or  Nicias,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  self-devotion  of  Miltiades,  he  might  have 
raised  the  power  of  Athens  to  a  height  which  nothing  could 
have  resisted, 

Lysander  completed  the  war  which  Brasidas  had  so  nobly 
caiTied  on,  and  took  possession  of  Athens,  abolished  the 
democratic  constitution,  demolished  the  walls,  and  set  up, 
as  his  creatures,  a  set  of  tyrants,  and  also  a  Spartan  gov- 
ernor in  Athens.  Under  Lysander,  the  Lacedsemo-  Paraaionnt 
nian  rule  was  paramount  in  Greece.  At  one  time,  Spwcai^ 
he  had  more  power  than  any  man  in  Greece  ever  ot  Lyannaer. 
enjoyed.  He  undertook  to  change  the  goverament  of  the 
allied  cities,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  city  in  Greece  where 
the  Spartans  had  not  the  ascendency.  In  most  of  the  Ionian 
cities,  and  in  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  the  side  of  Athens, 
there  was  a  Spartan  governor,  so  that  when  Xenophon 
returned  with  his  Ten  Thousand  to  Asia  Minor,  he  found  he 
could  do  nothing  witho\it  the  consent  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ors. Moreover,  the  rule  of  Sparta  was  hostile  to  all  demo- 
cratic governments.  She  sought  to  establisli  oligarelial  insti- 
tutions everywhere.     Perhaps  this  difference  between  Athens 
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and  Sparta  respecting  government  was  ooe  great  cause  of 
the  Peloponnesiaa  war. 

But  the  same  envy  which  had  once  existed  among  the 
Sparta  fn-  Grecian  States  of  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  was 
jeuilMyof  now  turned  upon  Sparta,  Her  mle  was  anogaut 
Greece.  ^^^^  hard,  and  she  in  turn  had  to  experience  the 
humiliation  of  revolt  from  her  domination,  "  The  allies  of 
Sparta,"  says  Grote,  "  especially  Corinth  and  Thebes,  not  only 
relented  in  their  hatred  of  Athens,  now  she  had  lost  her 
power,  but  even  sympathized  with  her  soffering  exiles,  and 
became  dlBgusted  with  the  self-willed  encroachments  of 
Sparta ;  while  the  Spartan  king,  Pausanias,  together  with 
some  of  the  ephors,  were  also  jealous  of  the  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  conduct  of  Lysander.  He  refused  to  prevent  the 
i-evival  of  the  democracy.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Athens, 
rescued  from  that  sanguinary  and  rapacious  rSffime  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  was  enabled  to  reappear  as  a  liumWe  and 
dependent  member  of  the  Spartan  alliance — with  nothing 
but  the  recollection  of  her  former  power,  yet  with  her  de- 
mocracy again  in  vigorous  action  for  internal  government. 

The  victory  of  .^gospotami,  which  annihilated  the  Athe- 
nian navy,  ushered  in  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  both  on  the 
ner  oppn?e-  land  and  sea,  and  all  Greece  made  submission  to  the 
urfij.  ascendant  power.    Lysander  established  in  most 

of  the  cities  an  oligarchy  of  ten  citizens,  as  well  as  a  Spartan 
harmost,  or  governor.  Everywhere  the  Lysaudrian  dekarchy 
superseded  the  previous  governments,  and  ruled  oppressively, 
like  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  with  Critias  at  their  head.  And 
no  justice  could  be  obtained  at  Spaita  against  the  bad  eon- 
duct  of  the  harmosts  who  now  domineered  in  every  city. 
Sparta  had  embroiled  Greece  in  war  to  put  down  the  ascen- 
dency of  Athens,  but  exercised  a  more  tyrannical  usurpation 
than  Athens  ever  meditated.  The  language  of  Brasidas, 
who  promised  every  thing,  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  Lysander,  who  put  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Greece. 

The  rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  came  to  an  end  by  the 
noble  efforts  of  Thraajbulus  and  the  Athenian  democracy, 
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and  the  old  constitution  was  restored  uecause  the  Sjiartan 
king  was  disgusted  with  the  usurpations  and  arrogance  of 
Lysander,  and  forbore  to  interfere.  Had  Sparta  Efluptuftiie 
been  wise,  with  this  vast  accession  of  power  gain-  Jj'o""^!,^" 
ed  by  the  victories  of  Lysander,  she  would  have  ''i™^'- 
ruled  moderately,  and  reorganized  the  Grecian  world  on 
sound  principles,  and  restored  a  Panhellenic  stability  and 
hai'raony.  She  might  not  have  restored,  as  Bi-asidaa  had 
promised,  a  universal  autonomy,  or  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  all  the  cities,  but  would  have  bound  together  all  the 
States  under  her  presidency,  by  a  just  and  moderate  rule. 
But  Sparta  had  not  this  wisdom.  She  was  narrow,  hard, 
and  extortionate.  She  loved  her  own,  as  selfish  people  gen- 
erally do,  but  nothing  outside  her  temtory  with  any  true 
magnanimity.  And  she  thus  provoked  her  allies  into  rebel- 
lion, so  that  her  chance  was  lost,  and  her  dominion  short- 
lived, Athens  would  have  been  more  enlightened,  but  she 
never  had  the  power,  as  Sparta  had,  of  organizing  a  general 
Panhellenic  combination.  The  nearest  approach  which 
Athens  ever  made  was  the  confederacy  of  Delos,-  which 
did  not  work  well,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  cities.  But 
Sparta  soon  made  herself  more  unpopular  than  Athens  ever 
was,  and  her  dream  of  empire  was  short. 

The  first  great  movement  of  Sparta,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  oligarchy  in  all  the  cities  which  yielded  to  her,  was 
a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Persia.  The  Asiatic  Ecnewaiof 
Greek  cities  had  been  suri-endered  to  Poreia  ac-  ?««!». 
cording  to  treaty,  as  the  price  for  the  assistance  which  Per- 
sia rendered  to  Sparta  in  the  war  with  Athens.  But  the 
Persian  nile,  under  the  satraps,  especially  of  Tissaphci-nes, 
who  had  been  rewarded  by  Artaxerxea  with  more  power 
than  before,  became  oppressive  and  intolerable.  Nothing 
but  aggravated  slavery  impended  over  them.  They  thei-e- 
fore  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke. 
The  ephors,  with  nothing  more  to  gain  from  Pei-sia,  and 
inspired  with  contempt  for  the  Pei-sian  armies — contempt 
created  by  the  espedilion  of  the  Ten  Thousand — readily 
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listened  to  the  overtui-es,  and  sent  a  considerable  force  into 
Asia,  nndcr  Thimbron.  He  had  poor  success,  and  was  recall- 
ed, and  Dei-cyllidas  was  sent  in  his  stead.  He  made  a  truce 
with  Tissaphcrnes,  in  order  to  attack  Pharoaljazns,  against 
whom  he  iiad  an  old  grudge,  and  with  wbom  Tissaphemes 
himself  happened  for  the  time  to  be  on  ill  terms,  Dercyl- 
lidas  overran  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  toot  immense 
spoil,  and  took  up  winter-quarters  in  Eythinia.  Making 
a  truce  with  Pharuabazus,  he  crossed  over  into  Europe 
and  fortified  tlie  Chersonesus  against  the  Thracians.  He 
then  renewed  the  war  both  against  Phai'uabazus  and 
Tissaphernes  npon  the  Maiander,  the  result  of  which  was 
an  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  satraps,  to  exempt 
the  Grecian  cities  from  tribute  and  political  interference, 
while  the  Spartan  general  promised  to  withdraw  from  Asia 
his  array,  and  the  Spartan  governors  from  the  Grecian  cities. 

At  this  point,  a  C,  397,  Dercyllidas  was  recalled  to  Sparta, 
Agesibus,  and  King  Agesilaus,  who  had  recently  arrived 
B^Drto.  with  lai'ge  re-enforcementa,  superseded  him  in  com- 

mand of  the  Lacedemonian  army.  Agesilaus  was  the  son  of 
ting  ArchidamuH,  and  half-brother  to  King  Agis.  He  was 
about  forty  when  he  became  king,  through  the  influence  of 
Lysander,  in  preference  to  his  nephew,  and  having  beeu 
brought  up  without  prospects  of  the  throne,  had  passed 
through  the  unmitigated  rigor  of  the  Spartan  drill  and 
training.  He  was  distinguished  for  all  the  Spartan  virtues — 
obedience  to  authority,  extraordinary  courage  and  energy, 
simplicity  and  frugality. 

Agesilaus  was  assisted  by  large  contingents  from  the  allied 
Greek  cities  for  his  war  in  Asia ;  but  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes  stood  aloof.  Lysander  accompanied  him  as  one  of 
the  generals,  but  gave  so  great  offense  by  his  overweening 
arrogance,  that  he  was  sent  to  command  at  the  Hellespont. 
The  truce  between  the  Spartans  and  Pereians  being  broken, 
Agesilaus  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously  against  both  Tissa- 
phemes and  Pharnabazus.  He  gained  a  considerable  victory 
over  the  Persians  near  Sardis,  invaded  Phrygia,  and  laid 
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waste  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabaziis,     He  even  surprised  the 
camp  of  the  satrap,  and  gained  immense  booty.    Rcuaiiof 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  he  was  recalled  ^J^^'il"' 
by  Sparta,  which  had  need  of  his  services  at  home.   """■■ 
A  rebellion  of  the  allies  had  broken  ont,  which  seriously 
thi-eatened  the  stability  of  the  Spartan  empire. 

"  The  prostration  of  the  power  of  Athens  had  removed  that 
common  bond  of  hatred  and  alarm  which  attached  the  allied 
cities  to  the  headship  of  Sparta;  while  her  snbsequent 
conduct  had  given  positive  ofTense,  and  had  ex-  ^'^"'™' 
cited  against  herself  the  same  fear  of  unmeasured  niiin  stuea, 
imperial  ambition  which  had  before  run  so  powerfully  against 
Athens.  She  had  appropriated  to  herself  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire,  with  a  tribute  of  one 
thousand  talents.  But  while  Sparta  had  gained  bo  much  by 
the  war,  not  one  of  her  allies  had  received  the  smallest 
remuneration.  Even  the  four  hundred  and  seventy  talents 
which  Lysander  brought  home  out  of  the  advances  made 
by  Cyrus,  togetlier  with  the  booty  acquired  at  Decelea, 
was  all  detained  by  the  Lacedicmoniaiis.  Hence  theie 
arose  among  the  allies  not  only  a  fear  of  the  grasping 
dominion,  but  a  hatred  of  the  monopolizing  rapacity 
of  Sparta,  This  was  manifested  by  the  Thebans  and 
Corinthians  when  tliey  refused  to  join  Fausanias  in  his 
march  against  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  in 
Pirseus.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  strong  enough  to  des- 
pise this  alienation  of  the  allies,  and  even  to  take  Aiieai.tiimne 
revenge  on  such  as  incurred  their  displeasure.  Sparia. 
Among  these  were  the  Elians,  whose  territory  they  iuvaded, 
but  which  they  retreated  from,  on  the  appeai'ance  of  an  earth- 
quake." 

The  following  year  the  Spartans,  under  King  Agis,  again 
invaded  the  territory  of  Elis,  enriched  by  the  offerings  made 
to  the  temple  of  Oiympeia,  Immense  booty  in  slaves,  cattle, 
and  provisions  was  the  result  of  this  invasion,  provoked  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Elians  to  furnish  aid  in  the  war  against 
Athens.     The  Elians  were  obliged  to  submit  to  hard  terms 
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of  peace,  and  ali  the  enemies  of  Sparta  were  rooted  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Such  was  the  triamphant  position  of  Sparta  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  And  a  great  change  had  also  taken 
place  in  her  internal  affairs.  The  people  had  become  enrlch- 
Knricjiment  ®^  '^7  B"C<'<sssful  War,  and  gold  and  silver  were 
rfspann  admitted  against  the  old  institution  of  Lyeurgus, 
which  recognized  only  iron  money.  The  public  nacn  were 
enriched  by  bribes.  The  strictness  of  the  old  rule  of  Spartan 
discipline  was  gradually  relaxed. 

It  was  then,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agosilaus  to  the 
throne,  on  the  death  of  Agis,  that  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
Conspiracy  broke  out  in  Sparta  itself,  headed  by  Cinadon,  a 
Buws.  man  of  strength  and  courage,  who  saw  that  men 

of  his  class  were  excluded  from  the  honors  and  distinctions 
of  the  State  by  the  oligarchy — the  ephors  and  the  senate. 
But  the  rebellion,  though  put  down  by  the  enei^y  of  Ages- 
ilaus,  still  produced  a  dangerous  discontent  which  weakened 
the  power  of  the  State. 

The  LaoedEemonlan  naval  power,  at  this  cnsis,  was-  seri- 
ously threatened  by  the  union  of  the  Persian  and  Athenian 
LMPiiiBino-  fleet  under  Conon.  That  remarkable  man  had 
uireuiened.  escaped  from  the  disaster  of  ^gospotami  with 
eight  triremes,  and  sought  the  shelter  of  Cyprus,  governed  by 
his  friend  Evagoras,  where  he  i^emained  until  the  war  between 
Sparta  and  the  Persians  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  enter- 
prising genius.  He  joined  Pharnabazus,  enraged  with  the 
Spartans  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  his  satrapy  by  Ly San- 
der and  Agesilans,  and  by  him  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  ileet.  He  succeeded  in  detaching 
Rhodes  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  gained,  some  time 
Naval  vie-  after,  a  decisive  victory  over  Pisander — the  Si^ar- 
LiMdsmo^"  ^^^  admiral,  off  Cnidus,  which  weakened  the 
«inn8.  power  of  Sparta  on  the  sea,  b,  c,  394.    More  than 

half  of  the  Spaa-tan  ships  were  captured  and  destroyed. 

This  great  success  emboldened  Thebes  and  other  States  to 
throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke,     Lysander  was  detached  from 
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liis  com.mari<l  at  the  Ilellespoiit  to  act  against  Bceotia,  while 
Pauaaniaa  conducted  an  anny  from  the  Pelopon-  j(j„„]j  ^ 
iiesiis.  The  Thebans,  threatened  by  the  whole  power  Thebes, 
of  Sparta,  applied  to  Athena,  and  Athens  responded,  no  longer 
under  the  control  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Lyaander  waa 
killed  before  Haliai-tus,  an  irreparable  blow  to  Sparta,  since  he 
waa  lier  ablest  geiiei-al.  Pauaaniaa  was  compelled  to  eyacnate 
Bceotia,  and  tho  enemies  of  Sparta  took  courage.  An  alliance 
between  Athens,  Corinth,  Thebea,  and  Argos  was  now  made 
to  cany  on  war  against  Spai-ta. 

Thebes  at  this  time  stepa  from  the  rant  of  a  secondary 
power,  and  gradually  rises  to  the  rank  of  an  ascendant  city. 
Her  leading  citizen  was  Ismeniaa,  one  of  the  great  Benewed 
organizei-a  of  the  anti-Spartan  movement — the  pre-  citj. 
cursor  of  Pelopidaa  and  Epaminondas.  lie  conducted  success 
ful  operations  in  tlie  northern  part  of  Bfsotia,  and  captured 
Heracleia. 

Such  successes  induced  the  Lacediemoniana  to  recall  Agesi- 
laua  from  Asia,  and  to  concentrate  all  their  forces  against 
this  new  alliance,  of  which  Thebea  and  Corinth  were  then 
the  most  powerful  cities.  The  allied  forces  were  also  con- 
siderable— some  twenty-four  thousand  hoplitea,  besides  light 
troops  and  cavalry,  and  these  were  mustered  at  Corinth, 
where  they  took  up  a  defensive  position.  The  Lacedsemoniana 
advanced  to  attack  them,  and  gained  an  indecisive  victory, 
B.  c.  394,  which  secui-ed  their  ascendency  within  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  no  further.  Agesilaus  advanced  from  Asia 
through  Thrace  to  co-operate,  but  learned,  on  the  confines  of 
Bceotia,  the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Cnidus.  At  Coromea 
another  battle  was  fought  between  the  Spartan  uittia  of 
and  anti-Spartan  forces,  which  was  also  indecisive,  ■''™'""'- 
but  in  which  the  Thebans  displayed  great  heroism.  This 
battle  compelled  Agesilaus,  with  the  Spartan  forces,  which 
he  commanded,  to  retire  from  Bceotia. 

This  battle  was  a  moral  defeat  to  Sparta.  Kearly  all  her 
maritime  allies  deserted  her — all  but  Abydoa,  which  was  held 
by  the  celebrated  DereylUdas.     Pharnabazus  and  Conon  now 
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sailed  witli  tlieir  fleet  to  Corinth,  but  tlie  Persian  satrap 
Decline  of  soon  left,  and  Conou  remained  sole  admiral,  assist- 
spina,  g^  vi'iXh  Persian  money.  With  this  aid  he  rebuilt 
the  long  walls  of  Athens,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
those  allies  which  had  once  been  opposed  to  Athens. 

Conon  had  large  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
power.  He  organized  a  large  mercenary  force  at  Corinth, 
which  had  now  become  the  seat  of  war.  But  as  many  evils 
resulted  from  the  presence  of  so  many  soldiers  in  the  city,  a 
conspiracy  headed  by  the  oligai-chal  party  took  place,  with  a 
view  of  restoring  the  Lacedfemonian  power.  Pasimelus,  the 
head  of  the  conspiratora,  admitted  the  enemy  within  the 
long  walls  of  the  city,  which,  as  in  Athens,  secured  a  c(>m- 
corinth  be-  munieation  between  the  city  and  the  port.  And 
Bent  of  war.  between  these  walk  a  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Lacedsemonians  were  victorious  with  a  severe  loss.  They 
pulled  down  a  portion  of  the  walls  between  Corinth  and  the 
port  of  Lechseuin,  sallied  forth,  and  captured  two  Corinthian 
dependencies,  but  the  city  of  Corinth  remauied  in  the  hands 
of  their  gallant  defenders,  under  the  Athenian  Iphicrates. 
The  long  walls  were  soon  restored,  by  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
but  were  again  retaken  by  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans,  to- 
gether with  Lechfeum.  This  success  alarmed  Thobes,  which 
unsuccessfully  sued  for  peace.  The  war  continued,  with  the 
loss,  to  the  Corinthians,  of  Pirteum,  an  important  island 
port,  which  induced  the  Tliebans  again  to  open  negotiations 
for  peace,  which  were  conteniptuously  rejected. 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  tidings  came  to  Agesilaus 
of  a  disaster  which  was  attended  with  important  conse- 
Qreat  die-  qucnces,  and  which  spoiled  his  triumph.  This  wa« 
Spirta.  the  destruction  of  a  detachment  of  six  hundred 

Lacedfemonian  hoplites  by  the  light  troops  of  Iphicrates — an 
unprecedented  victory — for  the  hoplites,  in  their  heavy  de- 
fensive armor,  held  in  contempt  the  peltarts  with  their  darts 
and  arrows,  even  as  the  knights  of  mediseval  Earope  despised 
an  encounter  with,  the  peasantry.  This  event  revised  the 
courage  of  the  anti-Spartan  allies,  and  intensely  humiliated 
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the  LacedEemonians.  It  was  not  only  the  loss  of  the  aris- 
tocratic hoplitea,  but  the  disgi-aca  of  being  beaten  by  peltarts. 
Iphicrates  recovered  the  places  which  Ageeilaus  had  taken, 
and  Corinth  remained  undisturbed. 

Sparta,  in  view  of  these  great  disasters,  now  sought  to 
detach  Persia  from  Athens.  She  sent  Antaleidas  to  Ionia, 
offering  to  surrendei*  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  pro-  Starnin- 
mising  a  universal  autonomy  throughout  the  trre-  aidufptr^s. 
cian  world.  These  overtures  were  disliked  by  the  allies, 
who  sent  Conon  to  connteract  them.  But  Antaleidas  gained 
the  favor  of  the  Persian  satrap  Tiribasus,  who  had  succeeded 
Tiss;iph ernes,  and  he  privately  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
and  seized  Conon  and  caused  his  death.  Tiribasus,  how- 
ever, was  not  sustained  by  the  Persian  court,  which  remained 
hostile  to  Sp.arta,  Struthas,  a  Persian  general,  was  sent  into 
Ionia,  to  act  more  vigorously  against  the  Lacedsemonians, 
He  gained  a  victory,  b,  c.  390,  over  the  Spartan  forces, 
commanded  by  Thimhron,  who  was  slain. 

The  Lacedffimonians  succeeded,  after  the  death  of  Conon, 
in  concentrating  a  considerable  fleet  near  Rhodes.  Against 
this,  Thrasybulus  was  sent  trom  Athens  with  a  still  larger 
one,  and  was  gaining  advantages,  when  he  was  iienthof 
slain  near  Aspendus,  in  Pamphyiia,  in  a  mutiny,  bniiis. 
and  Athens  lost  the  restorer  of  her  renovated  democracy,  and 
an  able  general  and  honest  citizen,  without  the  vindictive  ani- 
mosities which  characterized  the  great  men  of  hia  day. 

Rhodes  still  held  oiit  against  the  Laoedeemonians,  who 
we're  now  commanded  by  Anaxibius,  in  the  place  of  Dercyl- 
lidas.  He  was  surprised  by  Iphicrates,  and  was  iriveatmcnt 
slain,  and  the  Athenians,  under  this  gallant  "^  Khudea. 
leader,  again  became  masters  of  the  Hellespont,  But  this 
success  was  balanced  by  the  defection  of  ^gina,  which 
island  was  constrained  by  the  Lacedremonians  into  war  with 
Athens.  I  need  not  detail  the  various  enterprises  on  both 
sides,  until  Antaleidas  returned  from  Susa  with  the  treaty 
confirmed  between  the  Spartans  and  the  court  of  Persia, 
which  closed  the  war  between  the  various  contending  parties. 
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B,  c.  387.  Tliis  treaty  waa  of  great  importance,  but  it  iadl- 
cates  the  loss  of  all  Hellenic  dignity  when  Sparta,  too,  descends 
BO  far  as  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  Persian  satrap. 
Evil  c.iiac-  Athens  and  Sparta,  both,  at  different  times,  in- 
flux rivalries  volicd  the  aid  of  Pci-sla  against  each  other — tlie 
ctao  Billies,  most  mouinful  fact  in  the  whole  history  of  Greece, 
showing  how  much  more  powerful  were  the  rivalries  of  States 
than  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which  should  have  united 
them  against  their  common  enemy.  The  sacrifice  of  Ionia 
was  the  price  which  was  paid  by  Sparta,  in  order  to  retain 
her  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  Persia  ruled 
over  all  the  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  Sparta  became 
mistress  of  Corinth  and  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  She  or- 
ganized anti-Theban  oligarchies  in  the  B(Botian  cities,  with 
a  Spartan  harmost.  She  decomposed  the  Grecian  world 
into  email  fragments.  She  crushed  Olythus,  and  formed  a 
confederacy  between  the  Persian  king  and  the  Dionysias  of 
Syracuse.  In  short,  she  ruled  with  despotic  sway  over  all 
the  different  States. 

We  have  now  to  show  how  Sparta  lost  the  ascendency 
she  had  gained,  and  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Thebes, 
and  how  Thebes  became,  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
for  a  time  the  dominant  State  of  Greece, 
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After  Sparta  and  Athens,  no  State  of  Greece  arrived  at 
pre-eminence,  until  the   Macedonian  empire  arose, 
except  Thebes,  the  capital   of  Bceotia ;    and  the 
empire  of  this  city  was  short,  though  memoi'able,  from  the 
extraordinary  military  genius  of  Epaminondas, 

In  the  year  b.  c.  3V9,  Sparta  was  the  ascendant  power  of 
Greece,  and  was  feared,  even  as  Athens  was  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  She  had  foi-med  an  alliance  with  the  Persian  king 
and  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  All  Greece,  within  and 
without  the  Peloponnesus,  except  Ai-gos  and  Attica  and 
some  Thessalian  cities,  was  enrolled  in  a  confederacy  under 
the  load  of  Sparta,  and  Spajtan  governors  and  garrisons 
occupied  the  principal  cities. 

Thebes  especially  was  completely  under  Spartan  influence 
and  control,  and  was  apparently  powerless.  Her  citadel, 
the  Cadmea,  was  filled  with  Spartan  soldiei-s,  Under  the 
and  the  independence  of  Greece  was  at  an  end.  Biurta. 
Confederated  with  Macedonians,  Persians,  and  Syracusans, 
nobody  dared  to  call  in  question  the  headship  of  Sparta,  or 
to  provoke  her  displeasure. 

This  destruction  of  Grecian  liberties,  with  the  aid  of  the 
old  enemies  of  Greece,  kindled  great  indignation.  The 
orator  Lysias,  at  Athens,  gave  vent  to  the  general  invBctircB 
feeling,  in  which  lie  veils  his  dis[  1  u    I     the   or-iuin 

form   of  Eui-prise,  that   Sparta    a     tl        h    f  of    Bpnrui, 
Gi-eece,  should  permit  the  Per     n     a  d      A  taserses,  and 
the  Syraeusaus,  under  Dionysiu     t  I         Greece,     TJiu 

orator  leocrates  spoke  still  mor    plainl)   a   1  denounced  the 
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Lacedsmoniiins  as  "  traitors  to  the  general  security  and  free- 
dom of  Gi'eece,  and  seconding  foreign  kings  to  aggrandize 
themselves  at  the  cost  of  autonomous  Grecian  cities— all  ia 
the  interest  of  their  own  selfish  ambition."  Even  Xeno- 
phon,  with  all  his  partiality  for  Sparta,  was  still  more  em- 
phatic, and  accused  the  Laeediemonians  with  the  violation 
of  their  oaths. 

In  Thebes  the  discontent  was  most  apparent,  for  their 
leading  citizens  were  exiled,  and  the  oligarchal  party,  headed 
DiacotiKiDt  ^y  Leontiades  and  the  Spartan  garrison,  was  op- 
in  Thebes,  pressive  and  tyrannical.  The  Tlieban  exiles  found 
at  Athens  sympathy  and  shelter.  Among  these  was  Pelopi- 
das,  who  resolved  to  free  his  country  from  the  Spartan  yoke. 
Holding  intimate  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Thebes, 
he  looked  forward  patiently  for  the  means  of  effecting  de- 
liverance, which  could  only  be  effected  by  the  destruction 
of  Leontiades  and  his  colleagues,  who  ruled  the  city,  Phili- 
das,  secretary  of  the  polemarchs,  entered  into  the  conspiracy, 
and,  being  sent  in  an  embassy  to  Athens,  concocted  the 
way  for  Pelopidas  and  his  friends  to  return  to  Tbebes  and 
effect  a  revolution,  Charon,  an  eminent  patriot,  agreed  to 
shelter  the  conspirators  in  his  house  until  they  struck  the 
blow.  Epaminondas,  then  living  at  Thebes,  dissuaded  the 
entei-priae  as  too  hazardous,  although  all  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  conspirators. 

When  all  was  ready,  Philidas  gave  a  banquet  at  his  house 
to  the  polemarchs,  agreeing  to  introduce  into  the  company 
Eebciuon  some  women  of  the  first  families  of  Thebes,  dis- 
Phiiidaa.  tlnguished  for  their  beauty.  In  concert  with  the 
Tbeban  ejiilea  at  Athens,  Pelopidas,  with  six  companions, 
crossed  Cithieron  and  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  December,  n.  c. 
379,  disguised  as  hunters,  with  no  other  arms  than  concealed 
daggers.  By  a  fortunate  accident  they  entered  the  gates 
and  sought  shelter  in  the  house  of  Charon  until  the  night  of 
the  banquet.  '  They  were  introduced  into  the  banqueting 
chamber  when  the  polemarchs  were  full  of  wine,  disguised 
in  female  attire,  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  Theban  coaspira- 
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tors,  dispatched  three  of  the  polemarchs  with  their  daggers. 
Leontiadea  was  not  present,  but  the  conspirators  were  con- 
ducted secretly  to  his  house,  and  effected  tbeii"  purpose. 
Leootiades  was  slain,  in  the  pi'esence  of  his  ivife.  Tlie  con- 
spirators then  proceeded  to  tiie  prison,  slew  the  jailor,  and 
libei-ated  the  prisoner,  and  then  proclaimed,  by 
heralds,  in  the  streets,  at  midnight,  that  the  des- 
pots were  slain  and  Thebes  was  free.  But  the  Spartans  still 
held  possession  of  the  citadel,  and,  apprised  of  the  coup 
(Petal,  sent  home  for  re-enforcements.  But  before  they  could 
amve  Pelopidas  and  the  enfranchised  citizens  stormed  the 
Cadmea,  dispersed  the  garrison,  put  to  death  the  oligarchal 
Thebans,  and  took  full  possession  of  the  city. 

This  unlooked-for  revolution  was  felt  throughout  Greece  like 
an  electric  shook,  and  bad  a  powei-ful  moral  effect.  But  the 
Spartans,  although  it  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  Thebsn 
sent  forth  an  expedition,  under  King  Cleombrotus —  pruduccs  a 
AgesOaus  being  disabled — to  reconquer  Thebes,  m™.  '"^'" 
He  conducted  his  army  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  through 
Megara,  but  did  nothing,  and  returned,  leaving  his  lieutenant, 
Spbodrias,  to  prosecute  hostilities.  Sphodrias,  learning  that 
tbe  Pii-Eeus  was  undefended,  undertook  to  seize  it,  but 
failed,  which  outrage  so  incensed  the  Athenians,  that  they 
dismissed  the  Lacedemonian  envoys,  and  declared  war 
against  Sparta.  Athens  now  exerted  lierself  to  Thebea 
form  a  second  maritime  confederacy,  like  that  of  a^i^'Jih"'' 
Delos,  and  Thebes  enrolled  herself  a  member.  Athens. 
As  the  Athenian  envoys,  sent  to  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
promised  the  most  liberal  principles,  a  new  confedei-acy  was 
foiined.  Tbe  confederates  assembled  at  Athens  and  threat- 
ened war  on  an  extensive  scale.  A  resolution  was  passed  to 
equip  twenty  thousand  hoplites,  five  hundred  hoi'senien,  and 
two  hundred  tiiremes.  A  new  property-tax  was  imposed  at 
Athens  to  carry  on  the  war. 

At  Thebes  there  was  great  enthusiasm,  ahd  Pelopidas, 
with  Charoa  and  Melon,  were  named  the  first  bieo-  Theban  khv- 
trarchs.      The  Theban  government  became  demo-  "■"'"''"'■ 
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cratic  in  form  and  spirit,  and  the  military  force  was  ptit  upon 
a  severe  traiuing.  A  new  biigade  of  three  hundred  hoplites, 
called  the  Sacred  Band,  was  organized  for  the  special  defense 
of  the  citadel,  composed  of  young  men  from  the  best  families, 
distinguished  for  strength  and  courage.  The  Thebans  had 
always  been  good  soldiers,  but  the  popalar  enthusiasm  raised 
up  the  best  army  for  its  size  in  Greece. 

Epaminondas  now  stands  forth  as  a  leader  of  rare  excel- 
Epamioon-  lencc,  destined  to  achieve  the  greatest  military  rep- 
^'^  utation  of  any  Greek,  before  or  since  his  time,  with 

the  exception  of  Alexander  the  Great — a  kind  of  Gustavos 
Adolphus,  introducing  new  tactics  into  Grecian  warfare. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  belonging  to  a  poor  but  honor- 
able family,  yoanger  than  Pelopidaa,  who  was  rich.  He  had 
HUiKfoin-  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  gymnastic  eser- 
piiahmenia.  ejges,  and  was  the  most  cultivated  man  in  Thebes, 
a  good  musician,  and  a  still  greater  orator.  He  learned  to 
play  on  both  the  lyre  and  flute  from  the  teachings  of  the 
best  masters,  sought  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  but 
was  especially  eloquent  in  speech,  and  effective,  even  agwust 
the  best  Athenian  opponents.  He  was  modest,  unambitious, 
patriotic,  intellectual,  contented  with  poverty,  generous,  and 
disinterested.  When  the  Cadmea  was  taken,  he  was  undis- 
tinguished, and  his  i-ave  merits  were  only  known  to  Pelopidas 
and  his  friends.  He  was  among  the  fii-st  to  join  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  was  placed  by  Pelopidas  among  the  organizers 
of  the  military  force. 

The  Spartans  now  made  renewed  exertions,  and  King 
Agesilaua,  the  greatest  military  man  of  whom  Sparta  can 
boast,  marched  with  a  large  army,  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  378, 
Sjuiria  to  attack  Thebes.     He  established  liia  head-quar- 

Thebca.  tors  in  Thespiie,  from  which  he  issued  to  devastate 
the  Theban  territory. 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  unequal  in  force,  still  kept 
the  field  against  him,  acting  on  the  defensive,  declining 
battle,  and  occupying  strong  positions.  After  a  month  of 
desultory    wai-fare,  Agesilaus    retired,   leaving    Phosbidas 
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in   command  at  Thcspije,  who  was  slaia  in  an  incaiitioua 
pursuit  of  tho  enemy. 

In  the  ensuing  summer  Agesilaus  undertook  a  second  expe- 
dition into  Eceotia,  but  gained  no  decided  advantage,  while 
the  Thebans  acquired  experience,  conrage,  and  strength, 
Agesilaus  having  strained  his  lame  leg,  was  inca-  gjeond  nn- 
pacitated  for  active  operation,  and  returned  to  "j^m?™ 
Sparta,  leaving  Cleombrotus  to  command  the  "fiK^tiuug. 
Spartan  forces.  He  was  unable  to  enter  Bceotia,  since  the 
passes  over  Mount  Cithferon  were  held  by  the  Thebans,  and 
he  made  an  inglorious  retreat,  without  even  reaching  B<BOtia. 
The  Spartans  now  resolved  to  fit  out  a  large  naval  force 
to  operate  against  Athens,  by  whose  assistance  the  Thebans 
had  maintained  their  ground  for  two  years.  The  Athenians, 
on  their  part,  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  assisted  by  their  allies, 
under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  which  defeated  the  Laee- 
dasraonian  fleet  near  Waxos,  b.  c.  376.  This  was  the  Kavjiivfe- 
first  great  victory  ■wliicli  Athens  had  gained  since  Atlieauia. 
the  Pelopoiinesian  war,  and  filled  her  citizens  with  joy  and 
confidence,  and  led  to  a  material  enlargement  of  their  mari- 
time confederacy.  Phocion,  who  had  charge  of  a  squadron 
detached  from  tho  fleet  of  Chabrias,  also  sailed  victorious 
round  the  jEgean,  took  twenty  triremes,  three  thousand 
prisoners,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  talents  in  money,  and 
annexed  seventeen  cities  to  the  confederacy.  Timotheus, 
the  son  of  Conon,  was  sent  with  the  fleet  of  Chabrias,  to 
circumnavigate  the  Peloponnesus,  and  alarm  the  coast  of 
Laconia.  The  important  island  of  Corcyra  entered  into  the 
confederation,  and  another  Spartan  fleet,  under  Nicolochas, 
was  defeated,  so  that  the  Athenians  became  once  again  the 
masters  of  the  sea.  But  having  regained  their  ascendency, 
Athens  became  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Tliebes,  now 
misti'ess  of  Bteotia,  and  this  jealousy,  inexcusable  after  such 
reverses,  was  increased  when  Pelopidas  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Laced  semoni  ana  near  Tegyra,  which  victgrj-  gf 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  their  enemies  from  all  parts  ^"'"i''^'*- 
of  Bceotia,  except  Orchomenus,  on  the  bordei-s  of  Phocis. 
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That  ten-itory  was  now  attacked  by  the  victoiloiia  Thebans, 
upon  which  Athens  made  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians. 

It  would  thus  eeeia  that  the  ancient  Grecian  States  were 
ThejeoioBsy  perpetually  jealous  of  any  ascendant  power,  and 
cknrep^-  iJ^eir  policy  was  not  dissimilar  from  that  which 
uca.  ^ay  inaugurated  in  modern  Europe  since  the  treaty 

ofWestph alia— called  the  balance  of  power,  Greece,  thus 
far,  was  not  ambitious  to  extend  her  rule  over  foreign  na- 
tions, but  sought  ao  autonomous  independence  of  the  several 
States  of  which  sho  was  composed.  Had  Greece  united 
under  the  leadership  of  Sparta  or  Athens,  her  foreign  con- 
quests might  have  been  considerable,  and  her  power,  cen- 
tralized and  formidable,  might  have  been  a  match  even  for 
the  Romans.  But  in  the  anxiety  of  each  State  to  secure  its 
independence,  there  were  perpetual  and  unworthy  jealousies 
of  each  rising  State,  when  it  had  reached  a  cert,ain  point  of 
prosperity  and  glory.  Hence  the  vaiious  States  united  under 
Sparta,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  subvert  the  ascendency 
of  Athens.  And  when  Sparta  became  the  dominant  power 
of  Greece,  Athens  unites  with  Thebes  to  break  her  domina:- 
tion.  And  now  Athens  becomes  jealous  of  Thebes,  and 
makes  peace  with  Sparta,  in  the  same  way  that  England  in 
the  eighteenth  centni-y  united  with  Holland  and  other 
States,  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  as  different 
powers  of  Europe  had  previously  united  to  prevent  the 
ascendency  of  Austria, 

The  Spartan  power  was  now  obviously  humbled,  and  one 
uumi nation  '^^  ^^  greatest  evidences  of  this  was  the  decline 
ofSpana.  (jf  Sparta  to  give  aid  to  the  cities  of  Thessaly,  in 
danger  of  being  conquered  by  Jason,  the  despot  of  Phera!, 
whose  formidable  strength  was  now  alarming  Northern 
Greece. 

The  peace  which-  Sparta  had  concluded  with  Athens  was 
of  very  short  duratioru  The  LaoedEeraonians  resolved  to 
attack  Corcyra,  which  had  joined  the  Athenian  confederation. 
An  armament  collected  from  the  allies,  under  Mtiasippus, 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c,  3"3,  proceeded  against  Corcyra.     Tiie 
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inhabitants,  driven  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  were  in 
danger  of  famine,  and  invoked  Athenian  aid.  Before  it 
armed,  however,  the  Corcyrseans  made  a  euccessful  sally 
upon  the  Spartan  troops,  over-confident  of  victory,  in  which 
Mnasippus  was  slain,  and  the  city  became  supplied  with 
provisions.  After  the  victory,  Iphicrates,  in  com-  uoBtiiiuss 
mand  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  bad  been  Ai'jijnaMd 
delayed,  arrived  and  captured  the  ships  which  ^f^'^ 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacede- 
monians. These  reverses  induced  the  Spartans  to  send 
Antalcidas  again  to  Persia  to  sue  for  fresh  intervention,  but 
the  satraps,  having  nothing  more  to  gain  from  Sparta, 
refused  aid.  But  Athens  was  not  averse  to  peace,  since  she 
no  longer  was  jealous  of  Sparta,  and  was  jealous  of  Thebes. 
In  the  mpan  time  Thebes  seized  Plateea,  a  town  of  Bceotia, 
unfriendly  to  her  ascendency,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants 
who  sought  shelter  in  Athens,  and  increased  the  feeling  of 
disaffection  toward  the  rising  power.  This  event  led  to 
renewed  negotiations  for  peace  between  Athens  pcscjbe- 
and  Sparta,  which  was  effected  at  a  congress  held  Jjtt™  una 
in  the  latter  city.  The  Athenian  orator  Calli-  ^i^""- 
stratus,  one  of  the  envoys,  proposed  that  Sparta  and  Athens 
should  divide  the  hendship  of  Greece  between  them,  the 
former  having  the  supremacy  on  land,  the  latter  on  the  sea. 
Peace  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  autonomy  of 
each  city. 

Epaminondas  was  the  Theban  deputy  to  this  congress. 
He  insisted  on  taking  the  oath  in  behalf  of  the  Erpaminon, 
Bceotian  confederation,  even  as  Sparta  had  done  pj^n^eMot 
for  herself  and  allies.  But  Agesilaus  required  he  Siiarta. 
should  take  tKe  oath  for  Thebes  alone,  as  Athens  had  done 
for  herself  alone.  He  refused,  and  made  himself  memorable 
for  his  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  he  protested  against  the 
pretensions  of  Sparta.  "Why,"  he  maintained,  "should  not 
Thebes  respond  for  Bceotia,  as  well  as  Sparta  for  Laconia, 
since  Thebes  had  the  same  ascendency  in  Bototia  that  Sparta 
bad  in  Laconia?"     Agesilaus,  at  last,  indignantly  started 
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froiu  liis  seat,  and  aaid  to  Epaminondas :  "  Speat  plainly. 
Will  you,  or  will  yon  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Bceotian  cities 
its  separate  autonomy?"  To  which  the  other  replied: 
"Will  you  leave  each  of  the  Laconian  towns  autonomous?" 
Without  saying  a  word,  Ageeilaus  stnick  the  name  of  theThe- 
bans  out  of  the  roll,  and  they  were  excluded  from  the  treaty. 

The  war  now  is  to  be  prosecuted  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes,  since  peace  was  sworn  between  all  the  other  States. 
Kenewii  nf  The  deputies  of  Thebea  returned  home  diacour- 
"beiween  aged,  knowlug  that  their  city  must  now  encounter, 
■nebes.  single-handed,  the  whole  power  of  the  dominant 
State  of  Greece.  "The  Athenians — friendly  with  both,  yet 
allies  with  neither — suffei-ed  the  dispute  to  be  fought  out 
without  interfering."  The  point  of  it  was,  whether  Thebes 
was  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Bceotiaii  towns  that  Sparta 
was  to  the  Laconian  cities.  Agesilans  contended  that  the 
relations  between  Thebes  and  other  Boeotian  cities  was  the 
same  as  what  subsisted  between  Sparta  and  her  allies.  This 
was  opposed  by  Epaminondas. 

After  the  congress  of  b,  c.  371,  both  Sparta  and  Athens 
fulfilled  the  conditions  to  which  their  deputies  had  sworn. 
The  latter  gave  orders  to  Iphicrates  to  return  home  with  his 
fleet,  which  had  threatened  the  Lacedsemonian  coast;  the 
Great  prepa-  former  recalled  her  harmosts  and  garrisons  from 
BpartB.  all  the  cities  which  she  occupied,  while  she  made 

preparations,  with  all  her  energies,  to  subdue  Thebes.  It 
was  anticipated  that  so  powerful  a  State  as  Sparta  would 
soon  accomplish  her  object,  and  few  out  of  Bceotia  doubted 
ber  success. 

King  Cleombrotus  was  accordingly  ordered  to  march  out 
of  Phocis,  where  he  was  with  a  powerful  force,  into  Bceotia. 
Epaminondas,  with  a  body  of  Thebans,  occupied  a  narrow 
pass  near  Coronea,  between  a  spur  of  Mount  Helicon  and 
the  Lake  Copais.  But  instead  of  forcing  this  pass,  the  Spar- 
Defcnt  of  a  tan  king  turned  southward  by  a  mountain  road, 
(urce.  over  Helicon,  deemed  scarcely  practicable,  and  de- 

feated a  Theban  division  whicli  guarded  it,  and  marched  to 
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Creusis,  on  tlic  Gulf  of  Alcyonis,  and  captured  twelve  The- 
ban  triremes  in  the  harbor.  He  then  left  a  gaiiison  to  occupy 
the  post,  and  proceeded  over  a  mountainous  road  in  the 
territory  of  Thespise,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Helicon,  to 
Leuctra,  ivhere  he  encamped.  He  was  now  near  Thebes, 
having  a  communication  with  Sparta  through  the  port  of 
Creusis.  The  Thebans  were  dismayed,  and  it  required  all 
the  tact  and  eloquence  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  to 
rally  them.  They  marched  out  at  length  from  Thebes,  under 
their  seven  bceotrarcha,  and  posted  themselves  opposite  the 
Spartan  camp,  Epaminondas  was  one  of  these  generals, 
and  urged  immediate  battle,  although  the  Thoban  forces 
were  inferior. 

It  was  through  him  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary Grecian  tactics.  It  was  customary  to  iight  '!""%  "«■ 
simultaneously  along  the  whole  line,  in  w!iieh  the  inondas. 
opposing  armies  were  drawn  up.  Departing  from  this  cus- 
tom, he  disposed  bis  troops  obliquely,  or  in  4chelon,  placing 
on  his  left  chosen  Theban  hoplites  to  the  depth  of  fifty,  so  as 
to  bear  with  impetuous  force  on  the  Spartan  right,  while  his 
centre  and  right  were  kept  baek  for  awhile  from  action. 
Such  a  combination,  so  unexpected,  was  completely  successful 
The  Spartans  could  not  resist  the  concentrated  and  impetuous 
assault  made  on  their  right,  led  by  the  Sacred  Band,  with 
fifty  shields  propelling  behind.  Cleombrotus,  the  Spartan 
king,  was  killed,  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  staff,  and 
the  Spartans  wei'e  driven  back  to  tbeir  camp.  The  allies, 
who  fought  without  spirit  or  heart,  could  not  be  rallied. 
Tlie  victory  was  decisive,  and  made  an  immense  Qreit  vieto- 
impression  throughout  Greece;  for  it  was  only  byTbobea. 
twenty  days  since  Epaminondas  had  departed  fix)m  Sparta, 
excluded  from  the  general  peaee.  The  Spartans  bore  the  de- 
feat with  their  characteristic  fortitude,  but  their  prestige  was 
destroyed,  A  new  general  had  arisen  in  Bceotia,  who  carried 
every  thing  before  him.  The  Athenians  heard  of  the  victory 
with  ill-concealed  jealousy  of  the  rising  power. 

Jason,  the  tyrant  of  PherK,  now  joined  the  Theban  camp 
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and  the  Spartan  3,xvaj  was  obliged  to  evacuate  B<eotia. 
TheSpartnnB  The  great  victory  of  Leuctra  gave  immense  ex- 
Bwoti'a,  tension  to  the  Theban  pow-er,  and  broke  the  Spartan 

rule  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  All  the  cities  of  B<eotia 
aoliiiowledged  the  Theban  supremacy,  while  the  harmosis 
which  Sparta  had  placed  in  the  Grecian  cities  were  forced  to 
return  home.  Sparta  was  now  discouraged  and  helpless,  and 
even  many  JPelopounesian  cities  put  themselves  under  the 
presidency  of  Athens.  None  were  more  affected  by  the 
Spartan  overthi-ow  than  the  Arcadians,  whose  principal 
cities  had  been  governed  by  an  oligarchy  in  the  interest 
of  Sparta,  such  as  Tegea  and  Orchomenus,  while  Mantioea 
was  broken  up  into  villages.  The  Arcadians,  free  from 
Spartan  governors,  and  ceasing  to  look  henceforth  for  vic- 
tory and  plunder  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  became  hostile, 
and  sought  their  political  independence.  A  Pau-Arcadiau 
union  was  formed. 

Sparta  undertook  to  recover  her  supremacy  over  Arcadia, 
and  Agesilaus  was  sent  to  Mantinea  with  a  con&ideralile 
Agesiisne  forcc,  for  the  city  had  rebuilt  its  walls,  and  resum- 
Arcadin.  ed  its  former  consolidation,  which  was  a  great  of- 
fense in  the  eyes  of  Sparta.  The  Arcadians,  invaded  by  Spar- 
tans, firat  invoked  the  Md  of  Athens,  which  being  refused, 
they  turned  to  Thebes,  and  Epamiiiondas  came  to  their  re- 
lief with  a  gi-eat  army  of  auxiliaries — Argeians,  Elians,  Pho- 
cians,  Locrians,  as  well  as  Thebans,  for  his  fame  now  drew 
adventurers  from  every  quarter  to  his  standard.  These 
Epaminon-  forccs  urged  him  to  invade  Laconia  itself,  and  his 
Sparta.  great  army,  in  four  divisions,  jienetrated  the  coun- 

try through  different  passes.  He  crossed  the  Eurotas  and 
advanced  to  Sparta,  which  was  in  the  greatest  consternation, 
not  merely  from  the  near  presence  of  Epaminondas  with  a 
powerful  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  but  freni  the  dis- 
content of  the  Helots.  Hut  Agesilaus  put  the  city  in  the 
best  possible  defense,  while  every  means  were  used  to  secure 
auxiliaries  from  other  cities,  Epaminondas  dared  not  to 
attempt  to  take  the  city  by  etonu,  and  after  ravaging  Laco- 
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niii,  returned  into  Arcadia.  Tliis  insult  to  Sparta  was  of 
gi-eat  moral  force,  and  was  an  intense  humiliation,  greater 
even  than  that  felt  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

This  expedition,  though  powerless  against  Sparta  herself, 
prepared  Epaminondas  to  execute  the  real  object  which  led 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Arcadians,  This  was  the  Keatorfs  the 
re-establish roent  of  Messenia,  which  had  been  con-  of  Mcasenia. 
quered  by  Sparta  two  hundred  years  before.  The  new  city 
of  Messenia  was  built  on  the  siteof  Mount  Ithonae,  where  the 
Messeniaus  had  defended  themselves  in  their  long  war  against 
the  Laconians,  anil  the  best  masons  and  architects  were  invit- 
ed from  all  Greece  to  lay  out  the  streets,  and  erect  the  public 
edifices,  while  Epaminondas  superintended  the  fortifications. 
All  the  teiTitory  westward  and  south  of  Ithome — the  south- 
western comer  of  the  Peloponnesus,  richest  on  the  peninsula, 
was  now  subtracted  from  Sparta,  while  the  country  to  the 
east  was  protected  by  the  new  city  in  Arcadia,  Megalopolis, 
which  the  Arcadians  built  This  wide  area,  the  best  half  of 
the  Spaitan  territory,  was  thus  severed  from  Sparta,  and  was 
settled  by  Helots,  who  became  fi-ee  men,  with  in-  3''"?''"^^" 
extinguishable  hatred  of  their  old  masters.  But  membered. 
these  Helots  were  probably  the  descendants  of  the  old  Mes- 
scnians  whom  Sparta  had  conquered.  This  renovation  of 
Messenia,  and  the  building  of  the  two  cities,  Messenia  and 
Megalopolis,  was  the  work  of  Epaminondas,  and  were  the 
most  important  events  of  the  day.  The  latter  city  was 
designed  as  the  centre  of  a  new  confederacy,  comprising  all 

Sparta  being  thus  crippled,  dismembered,  and  humbled, 
Epaminondas  ei'acuated  the  Peloponnesus,  filled,  however, 
with  undiminished  hostility.  Sparta  condescends  to  solicit  aid 
from  Athens,  so  completely  was  its  power  broken  SparK  fnmis 
by  the  Theban  State,  and  Athens  consents  to  witii  Athene. 
ai^sist  her,  in  the  growing  fear  and  jealousy  of  Thebes, 
thereby  showing  that  the  animosities  of  the  Grecian  States 
grow  out  of  political  jealousy  rather  than  from  revenge  or 
injury.     To   rescue  Sparta  was    a  wise   policy,  if  it  were 
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aiy  to  maintain  a  counterpoise  against  the  ascendency 
of  Thebes.  An.  army  was  raised,  and  Iphiorates  was  ap- 
pointed general.  He  first  mai-ched  to  Corinth,  and  from 
thence  into  Arcadia,  tut  made  war  with  no  important  results. 

Such  were  the  great  political  changes  which  occurred 
within  two  years  under  the  influence  of  such  a  hero  as 
Epaminondas.  Laconia  had  been  invaded  and  devastated, 
the  Spartans  were  confined  within  their  walls,  Messenia  had 
been  liberated  from  Spartan  rule,  two  important  cities  had 
been  built,  to  serve  as  great  fortresses  to  depress  Sparta, 
Grpece  Helots  Were  converted  into  freemen,  and  Greece 

rii  from  ihe  generally  had  been  emancipated  from  the  Spartan 
yule.  yoke.     Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle 

of  Leuctra. 

And  this  battle,  which  thus  destroyed  the  prestige  of 
Sparta,  also  led  to  renewed  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  Athen- 
ians to  regain  the  power  they  had  lost.  Athens  already  had 
regained  the  ascendency  on  the  sea,  and  looked  for  inereased 
maritime  aggrandizement.  On  the  land  she  could  only 
remain  a  second  class  power,  and  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
Theban  ascendency. 

Athens  sought  also  to  recover  Amphipolis — a  maritime 
Athens  Mfks  city,  col Oil ized  by  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  the 
Amphipolis.  Strymonican  Gulf,  in  Macedonia,  which  was  taken 
from  her  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  Brasidas.  Amyntas, 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  seeking  aid  against  Jason  of  Phei-M, 
whose  Thessalian  dominion  and  personal  talents  and  ambi- 
tion combined  to  make  him  a  powerful  potentate,  consented 
to  the  right  of  Athens  to  thia  city.  But  Amyntaa  died  not 
long  after  the  assassination  of  Jason,  and  both  Thessalyand 
Macedonia  were  i-uled  by  new  kings,  and  new  complications 
took  place.  Many  Thessalian  cities,  hostile  to  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Jason,  invoked  the  aid  of  Thebes,  andPelopidas 
^pMtof  was  sent  into  Tliessaly  with  an  army,  who  took 
nniiErthe  Larissa  and  various  other  cities  under  his  protec- 
uf  Tiittws.  tion.  A  large  part  of  Thessaly  thus  came  under 
the  protection  of  Thebes.     On  the  other  hand,  Alexander, 
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who  succeeded  Amyntas  ia  Macedonia,  found  it  difficult 
to  maintain  his  own  dominion  without  holding  Thessalian 
towns  in  garrison.  He  was  also  harassed  by  interior  com- 
motions, headed  by  Pausanias,  and  was  slain.  Ptolemy,  of 
Alorus,  now  became  regent,  and  administered  the  kingdom 
in  'he  name  of  the  minor  children  of  Amyntas — Perdiccasand 
Philip.  The  mother  of  these  children,  Eurydice,  presented 
herself,  with  her  childrea,  to  Tphicrates,  and  invoked  pro- 
tection. He  declared  in  her  favor,  and  expelled  Pausanias, 
and  secured  the  sceptre  of  AmjTitas,  who  liad  been  friendly 
to  the  Athenians,  to  his  children,  under  Ptolemy  as  regent. 
The  younger  of  these  children  lived  to  overthrow  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece. 

But  Iphicrates  did  not  recover  Amphipolis,  which  was  a 
free  city,  and  had  become  "attached  to  the  Spartans  after 
Erasidas  had  taken  it.  Iphicrates  was  afterward  sent  to 
assist  Sparta  in  the  desperate  contest  with  Thebes.  The 
Spartan  allied  army  occupied  Cori.nth,  and  guarded  the 
passes  which  prevented  the  Thebans  from  peiietratuig  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  Epaminondas  broke  through  the  defenses 
of  the  Spai-tans,  and  opened  a  communication  with  his 
Peloponnesian  allies,  and  with  these  increased  forces  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  He 
ravaged  the  countiy,  induced  Sicyon  to  abandon  Sparta, 
and  visited  Arcadia  to  superintend  the  building  of  Megalopo- 
lis. Meanwhile  Pelopid as,  b.c.  368,  conducted  an  expedition 
into  Thessaly,  to  pi-otect  Larissa  against  Alexander  of 
Pheras,  and  to  counterwork  the  projects  of  that  despot, 
who  was  in  league  with  Athens,  He  was  successful,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  and  made  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  who  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  him,  taking, 
among  other  hostages  to  Thebes,  Philip,  the  son  of  Tbe  Thubsn 
Amjntas.  The  Thebans  and  Macedonians  now  in  xhessaii 
united  to  protect  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis  against  donta. 
Athens,  Pclopidas  returned  to  Thebes,  having  extended 
her  ascendency  over  both  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 

Thebes,  now  ambitious  for  the  headship  of  Greece,  sent 
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Pelopidaa  on  a  mission  to  the  Peraiaa  ting  at  Stisr,  who 
ThnbEs  now  obtained  a  favorable  rescript.  The  States  which 
the  leader,  wcrc  summongd  to  Thebes  to  hear  the  rescript 
Qreeoe.  read  refused  to  accept  it ;  and  even  the  Arca- 
dian deputies  protested  against  the  headship  of  Tiiebes. 
So  powerful  were  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Grecian  States, 
from  first  to  last,  against  the  complete  ascendency  of  any 
one  power,  either  Athens,  or  Sparta,  or  Thebes.  The  rescript 
was  also  rejected  at  Corinth.  Pelopidas  was  now  sent 
to  Thessaly  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  headship  of 
Thebes  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  his  mission  he  was  seized 
and  detained  by  Alexander  of  Phene. 

The  Thebans  then  sent  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  rescue 
Pelopidas.  Unfortunately,  Epamlnondas  did  not  command 
it.  Having  given  offense  to  his  countrymen,  he  was  not 
elected  that  year  as  boeotrarch,  and  served  in  the  ranks  as 
a  private  hoplite.  Alexander,  assisted  by  the  Athenians, 
triumphed  in  his  act  of  treachery,  and  treated  his  illustrious 
captive  with  harahnesa  and  cruelty,  and  the  Theban  army, 
unsuccessful,  returned  home. 

The  Thebana  then  sent  another  army,  under  Epaniinondas, 
Thebes  rea.  into  Thessaly  for  the  rescue  of  Pelopidas,  and  such 
das,  was  the  teiior  of  his  name,  that  Alexander  surren- 

dered his  prisoner,  and  sought  to  make  peace.  But  the 
rescue  of  Pelopidas  disabled  Thebes  from  prosecuting  the 
war  in  the  Peloponnesus,  As  soon,  however,  as  this  was 
effected,  Epaminondas  was  sent  as  an  envoy  into  Arcadia  to 
dissuade  her  from  a  proposed  alliance  with  Athens,  and  there 
had  to  contend  with  the  Athenian  orator  Callistratus,  The 
Conipiicaied  relations  of  the  different  Grecian  States  now  be- 
FaHiiiBnf  came  so  complicated,  that  it  is  useless,  in  a  book 
Slates.  like   this,  to  attempt  to  unravel  them.     Negotia- 

tions between  Athens  and  Persia,  tlie  efforts  of  Corinth  and 
other  cities  to  secure  peace,  the  ambition  of  Athens  to  main- 
tain ascendency  on  the  Sea,  the  creation  of  a  Theban  navy — 
tliese  and  other  events  must  be  passed  by. 

But  we  can  not  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  Pelopidas. 
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He  had  been  sent  ivith  au  army  into  Thessaly  against 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  p^nt,,  „(  p,, 
power,  holding  in  dependence  a  considerable  part  of  '"»''''"■ 
Thessaly,  and  having  Athens  for  an  ally.  Id  a  battle  which 
took  place  between  Pelopidas  and  Alexander,  near  Pharsa- 
lus,  the  Thessalians  were  routed.  Pelopidas,  seeing  his 
enemy  apparently  within  his  reach,  and  remembering  only  bis 
injuries,  sallied  forth,  unsupported,  like  Cyi-us,  on  the  field 
of  Cunaxa,  at  the  sight  of  his  brother,  to  attack  him  when 
surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  fell  while  fighting  bravely. 
Nothing  CO  iild  exceed  the  grief  of  the  victorious  Qrisfoftha 
Thebans  in  view  of  this  disaster,  which  was  the  TLebnns. 
result  of  inexcusable  rashness.  He  was  endeared  by  unin- 
terrupted services  from  the  day  he  slew  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernors and  recovered  the  independence  of  his  city.  He  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  struggles  which  had  raised 
Thebes  to  unexpected  glory,  and  was  second  in  abilities  to 
Epaminondas  alone,  whom  he  ever  cherished  with  moi-e  than 
fraternal  friendship,  without  envy  and  without  reproach.  AU 
that  Thebes  could  do  was  to  i-evenge  his  death.  Alexander 
was  stripped  of  all  his  Thessalian  dependencies,  and  confined 
to  his  own  city,  with  its  territory,  near  the  Gulf  of  PegasiB. 

It  was  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  in  his  Thessalian 
campaign,  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  power  of  OrchnmennB 
Thebes  took  place  in  the  second  city  of  Boeotia —  Tuebei 
Orchomenus,  on  Lake  Copais.  This  city  was  always  disaf- 
fected, and  in  the  absence  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly,  and 
Epaminondas  with  a  fleet  on  the  Hellespont,  some  three 
bundi-ed  of  the  richest  citizens  undertook  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government.  The  plot  was  discovered  before  it 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  conspii-ators  were  executed, 
the  tow.n  itself  was  destroyed,  the  male  adults  unfiirLiinota 
were  killed,  and  the  women  and  children  wefe  wty. 
sold  into  slavery.  This  barbarous  act  was  but  the  result  of 
long  pent  up  Tlieban  hatred,  hut  it  kindled  a  great  excite- 
ment against  Thebes  throughout  Greece.  The  city,  indeed, 
sympathized  with  the  Spartan  cause,  and  would  have  been 
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destroyed  before  but  for  the  intercession  of  Epamiiiondas, 
■whose  policy  was  ever  lenient  and  magnanimoua.  It  was  a 
matter  of  profound  grief  to  this  general,  now  re-elected  as 
one  of  the  bceotarchs,  that  Thebes  had  stained  her  name  by 
this  cruel  vengeance,  since  he  tnew  it  wonld  intensify  the 
increasing  animosity  against  the  power  which  had  arrived 
so  suddenly  to  greatness. 

Hostilities,  as  he  feared,  soon  broke  out  with  increased 
Renewed  bittemess  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  And 
bustiiiiiej!.  these  were  precipitated  by  difficulties  in  Arcadia, 
then  at  war  with  Elis,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  treasures 
of  Olympia  by  the  Arcadians.  Sparta,  Elia,  and  Achaia 
formed  an  alliance,  and  Arcadia  invoked  the  aid  of  Thebes, 
The  result  was  that  Epaminondas  marched  with  a  large 
army  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  mustered  his  forces  at 
Tegea,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  Thebes.  His  ai-my 
comprised,  besides  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  Eubosans,  Thessali- 
ans,  Locrians,  and  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece.  The 
Spartans,  allied  with  Elians,  Ach»ans,  and  Athenians,  united 
at  Mantinea,  under  the  command  of  Agesilaus,  now  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  but  still  vigorous  and  strong.  Tegea  lay  in 
the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to  Mantinea,  and  while  Agesi- 
EiKiminon-  ^'"^"^  "'^^  moving  by  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the 
ttsurprise"  Westward,  Epaminondas  resolved  to  attempt  a 
epariA  surprise    on   Sparta.     This  movement  was  unex- 

pected, and  nothing  saved  Sparta  except  the  accidental 
information  which  Agesilaus  received  of  tlie  movemeTit 
from  a  ninner,  in  time  to  tura  back  to  Sparta  and 
put  it  in  a  condition  of  defense  before  Epaminondas 
arrived,  for  Tegea  was  only  about  thirty  miles  from 
Sparta.  The  Theban  general  was  in  no  condition  to  assault 
the  city,  and  hia  enterprise  failed,  from  no  fault  of  his. 
Seeing  that  Sparta  was  defended,  he  marched  back  immedi- 
ately to  Tegea,  and  dispatched  his  cavahy  to  surprise  Man- 
tinea, about  fiileen  miles  distant.  The  surprise  was  baffled 
by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Athenian  cavalry.  An  encoun- 
ter took  place  between  these  two  bodies  of  cavalry,  in  which 
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the  Athenians  gained  an  advantage.  Epiiminoiulas  saw 
then  no  chance  left  for  striking  a  blow  but  by  a  pitched 
battle,  with  all  his  forces.  He  therefore  marched  fi-ora 
Tegea  toward  the  enemy,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked, 
and  was  unprepared.  He  adopted  the  same  tactics  that 
gave  him  euccesa  at  Leuctra,  and  posted  himself,  with  his 
Thebau  phalanx  on  t!ie  left,  against  the  opposing  ills  jpeat 
right,  and  bore  down  with  irresistible  force,  both  ths  Lnc^die- 
of  infantiyand  cavalry,  while  lie  kept  back  the  Mojidnea, 
ctntie  and  light,  composed  of  his  trastworthy  troops,  until 
tlie  bittle  should  he  decided.  His  column,  not  far  from  fifty 
shields  in  depth,  pressed  upon  the  opposing  column  of  only 
eight  shields  in  depth,  like  the  prow  of  a  trireme  impelled 
against  the  midships  of  an  antagonist  in  a  sea-fight.  This 
mode  of  attack  was  completely  successful.  Epaminondaa 
broke  through  the  Lacedsemonian  line,  which  turned  and 
fled,  but  he  himself,  pressing  on  to  the  attack,  at  the 
head  of  his  column,  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  pierced  with  a  spear — the  handle  broke,  leaving  the 
head  sticking  in  his  breast.  He  at  once  fell,  and  his  own 
troops  gathered  around  his  bleeding  body,  giving  full  ex- 
pression to  their  grief  and  lamentations. 

Thebes  gained,  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  preservation 
of  her  Arcadian  allies  and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier ;  while 
Sparta  lost,  beyond  hope,  her  ancient  prestige  and    His  grMt 
power.     But  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased  by   g=niua. 
the  death  of  Epaminonda.s,  who  has  received,  and  probably 
deserves,  more  unmingled  admiration  than  any  hero  whom 
Greece  ever  produced.     He  was  a  great  military  genius,  and 
introduced  new  tactics  into  the  art  of  war.     He  was  a  true 
patriot,  thinking  more  of  the  glory  of  his  country  than  his 
own  exaltation.     He  was  a  man  of  great  political  insight, 
and  merits  the  praise  of  being  a  great  statesman.     He  was, 
above  all,  unsullied  by  vices,  generous,  devoted,  merciful  in 
war,  magnanimous  in  victory,  and  laborious   in   jjiacharac- 
peace.     He  was  also  learned,  eloquent,  and  wise,    ""■ 
ruling  by  moral  wisdom  as  well  as  by  genius.    His  death 
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was  an  irreparable  loss — one  of  those  great  men  whom  his 
country  could  not  spare,  and  whose  services  no  other  inan 
could  render.  Of  modem  heroes  he  most  resembles  Gusta- 
vus  AdolphuB.  And  as  tbe  Thirty  Tears  in  Germany  loses 
all  its  interest  afier  the  battle  of  Lentzen,  when  the  Swedish 
hei-o  laid  down  his  life  in  defense  of  his  Protestant  brethren, 
so  the  Theban  contest  with  Sparta  has  no  great  significance 
after  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  The  only  great  blunder  which 
Epaminondas  made  was  to  encourage  his  countrymen  to 
compete  with  Athens  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  That 
sovereignty  was  the  natural  empire  of  Athens,  even  as  the 
empire  of  the  land  was  the  glory  of  Sparta.  If  these  two 
powers  had  been  contented  with  their  own  peculiar  sphere, 
and  joined  in  a  true  alliance  with  each  other,  the  empire  of 
Greece  might  have  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  defied  the  growing  ascendency  of  Rome. 

Shortly  after  tbe  death  of  Epaminondas,  b.  c.  362,  the 
Th-afhuf  greatest  man  of  Spartan  annals  disappeared  fi-om 
Agesiinus.  jfjg  stagc  of  histoFy.  Agesilaus  died  in  Egypt, 
having  gone  there  to  assist  the  king  in  his  revolt  from  Persia. 
He  also  possessed  all  the  great  qualities  of  a  prince,  a  soldier, 
a  statesman  and  a  man.  He,  too,  was  ambitious,  but  only  to 
perpetuate  the  power  of  Sparta.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
contend  with  a  greater  man,  but  ho  did  all  that  was  in  the 
De.ith  of  power  of  a  ting  of  Sparta  to  retrieve  her  foitimes, 
«rscs.  ^^^  ^]^A  deeply  lamented  and  honored,  Artaserxea 
died  B.  c.  358,  afler  having  subdued  the  revolt  of  his  satraps 
and  of  Egypt,  having  reigned  forty-five  years,  and  Oclius  suc- 
ceeded to  his  throne,  taking  hia  father's  name. 

Athens  recovered,  during  the  wars  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes,  much  of  her  former  maritime  power,  and  succeeded 
Philip  of  ™  retaking  the  Chersonese.  But  another  great 
MiooSoiL  character  now  arises  to  oar  view — Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  who  sncceeded  in  overturning  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
But  before  we  present  his  career,  that  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, demands  a  brief  notice,  and  tlie  great  power  of  Sicily, 
as  a  Grecian  Slate,  during  hia  life. 
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Wk  have  already  seen  how  the  Athenian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Kicias  and  Demos- 
thenea  were  so  lamentably  defeated,  which  defeat  resulted 
in  the  humiliation  of  Athens  and  the  loss  of  her  power  as  the 
leading  State  of  Greece. 

The  destruction  of  this  great  Athenian  armament  in  Sep- 
tember, B.  c.  413,  created  an  intoxication  of  triumph  in  the 
Sicilian  cities.  Kearly  all  of  them  had  joined  Syracuse, 
except  Naxos  and  Catana,  which  sided  with  Athens.  Agri- 
gentum  was  neutral. 

The  Syracusans  were  too  tnuch  exhausted  by  the  contest 
to  push  their  victory  to  the  loss  of  the  independence  of  these 
cities,  but  they  assisted  their  allies,  the  Laeedse-  gynieuaB 
monians,  with  twenty  triremes  against  Athens,  f.lJf^re'ot 
under  Hermocrates,  while  Rhodes  furnished  a  still  ^"'^'^'' 
further  re- enforcement,  under  Dorieua.  But  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  was  not  finished  as  soon  as  the  Syracusans  anti- 
cipated. Even  the  combined  Peloponnesian  and  Syracusan 
fleets  sustained  two  defeats  in  the  Hellespont  The  battle 
of  Cyzicus  -WH.S  even  still  more  calamitous,  since  the  Spartan 
admiral  Mindarus  was  slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  was 
captvired  and  destroyed.  The  Syracusans  suffered  much  by 
(his  latter  defeat,  and  all  their  triremes  were  burned  to  pre- 
vcTit  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
seamen  were  left  destitute  on  the  Propontis,  in  the  satrapy 
of  Pharnabazua.  These  adverse  events  led  to  the  disgrace 
of  Hermocrates,  who  stimulated  the  movement  and  promised 
what  he  could  not  perform.     But  his  conduct  had  been  good, 
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and  his  treatment  waa  mijust  and  harsh.  War  recognizes 
only  saccees,  whatever  may  he  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
the  commanders ;  aod  this  is  one  of  the  worst  phases  of  war, 
when  accident  and  circumstances  contrihttte  more  to  military 
rewards  than  genius  itself. 

The  hanishment  of  Hermocrates  was  followed  hy  the 
triumph  of  the  democratical  party,  and  Diodes,  an  influential 
intornii  citizen,  was  named,  with  a  commission  of  l«n,  to 
the  citj.  revise  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The  laws  of 
Dioclea  did  not  remain  in  force  long,  and  were  exceeding 
severe  in  their  penalties.  But  they  were  afterward  revived, 
and  copied  hy  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  remained  in  force  to 
the  Grecian  conquest  of  the  island. 

The  Syracusans  then  prosecuted  war  with  vigor  against 
Kasos,  which  sided  with  Athens,  until  it  was  hrought  to  a 
The  wara  of  Budden  ciose  by  an  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
mJa^B^uii  ^^  ancient  foes  of  Greece.  As  far  hack  as  the 
'^^"^'■=«^  year  480  b.  c. — that  year  which  witnessed  tlie  inva- 
sion of  Greece  hy  Xerxes — the  Carthaginians  had  invaded 
Sicily,  with  a  mercenary  army  under  Hamilcar,  for  the  purpose 
of  reinstating  the  tyrant  of  Himera,  expelled  by  Theron  of 
Agrigentum.  The  Carthaginian  army  was  routed,  and 
Hamilcar  was  slain  by  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  This 
defeat  was  so  signal,  that  it  was  seventy  years  before  the  Car- 
thaginians again  invaded  Sicily,  shortly  after  the  destruction 
of  Athenian  power  at  Syracuse,  No  sooner  was  the  pro- 
tecting naval  power  of  Athens  withdrawn  from  Greece,  than 
the  Persians  and  the  Carthaginians  pressed  upon  the  Hel- 
lenic world. 

It  is  singular  that  so  httle  is  known  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Carthage,  which  became  the  great  rival  of  Rome. 
It  was  founded  hy  the  Phcenicians,  and  became  a 
considerable  commercial  city  before  Athene  had 
reached  the  naval  supremacy  of  Greece.  Her  possessions 
were  extensive  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  both  east  and  west, 
comprehending  Sardinia  and  the  B.ilcaric  isles.  At  the 
maximum  of  her  power,  before  the  first  Punic  war,  the  popu- 
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lation  was  nearly  a  miilion  of  people.  It  was  built  on  a 
fortified  peninsula  of  about  twenty  mil ea  in  circumference, 
with  the  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  was  the  citadel  Byrsa, 
suiToondcd  with  a  triple  wall,  and  crowned  at  its  summit 
by  a  magnificent  temple  of  ^aculapiu^.  It  possessed  three 
hundred  tributary  cities  in  Libya,  which  was  but  a  small 
part  of  the  great  cmjjire  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  All  the  towns  on  the  coast,  even 
those  founded  by  the  Phrenicians,  like  Hippo  iind  itsmaritiaie 
TJtiea,  were  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  Utica.  !"""'■ 
Although  the  Caithaginians  were  avei-se  to  land  service,  yet 
no  lees  than  forty  thousand  hoplitea,  with  one  thousand 
cavalry  and  two  thousand  war  chariots,  marched  out  from 
the  gates  to  resist  an  enemy.  But  the  Carthaginian  armies 
were  mostly  composed  of  mercenaries — Gauls,  Iberians,  and 
Libyans,  acd  forming  a  discordant  host  in  language  and 
custom. 

The  political  constitution  of  Carthage  was  oligarch al. 
Two  tings  were  elected  annually,  and  presided  over  the 
Senate,  of  three  hundred  persons,  made  up  from  jta  poinieii 
the  principal  families.  The  great  families  divided  f™"!'""'"'- 
between  them,  as  in  Rome,  the  offices  and  influence  of  the 
State,  and  maintained  an  insolent  distinction  from  the 
people.  It  was  an  aristocracy,  based  on  wealth,  and 
created  by  commerce,  as  in  Venice,  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  was  a  demos,  or  people,  at  Carthage,  who  were 
consulted  on  particular  occasions;  but,  whether  nuraeroua 
or  not,  they  were  kept  in  dependence  to  the  rich  families 
by  banquets  and  lucrative  employments.  The  government 
was  stable  and  wel!  conducted,  both  for  internal  tranquillity 
and  commercial  aggrandizement. 

The  first  eminent  historical  personage  was  Mago,  b.  c.  500, 
who  greatly  extended  the  dominions  of  Carthage.  Of  his 
two  sons,  Hamilcar  was  defeated  and  slain  by  iiaemfneBt 
Geloh  of  Syi-acuse.  The  other  son,  Hnsdrubal,  ""^ 
perished  in  Sardinia.  His  sons  remained  the  most  powerful 
of  the  State,  carrying  on  war  against  the  Moors  and 
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olIiGr  Afiicati  tribes.  Haonibal,  grandson  of  Hamilcnr,  dis- 
tiiiguishecl  himself  in  an  invaaioti  of  Sicily,  b.  c.  410,  and 
with  a  large  army,  of  one  hundred  thoiisoEd  mea,  stormed 
and  took  Selinus,  and  killed  one  huodred  and  sixty  thousand 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  and  carried  away  captive  five  thousand 
more.  He  thon  laid  siege  to  Himera,  which  he  also  took,  and 
slaughtered  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  in  expiation 
of  the  memory  of  his  grandiather.  Tliese  were  Greinan  cities, 
and  the  alarm  throughout  Greece  was  profound  for  this  new 
enemy.  Those  events  took  place  about  the  time  that  Ilermo- 
oratea  was  banished  for  an  unsuccessful  maiitime  war.  Her- 
moerates  afterward  attempted  to  enter  Syracuse,  hut  was 
defeated  and  slain. 

At  this  period  Dionysiua  appears  upon  the  stage — for  the 
next  generation  the  most  formidable  name  in  the  Grecian 
DionysiuBst  ■w'orid.  He  had  none  of  the  advantages  of  family 
syrai^Hse.  ^^  wealtli — but  was  well  educated,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hermocrates,  and  rose  to  distinction  during  the 
intestine  commotions  which  resulted  from  the  deatli  of  Her- 
moci-ates  and  the  banishment  of  Diodes,  the  lawgiver. 

In  406  B.  c,  Sicily  was  again  invaded  by  a  large  force  from 
Cariiia^n-  Carthage,  estimated  by  some  writers  as  high  as 
fiieiiy.  three   hundred   thousand  men,  who   were  chiefly 

mercenaries.  Hannibal  was  the  leader  of  these  forces,  AH 
the  Greek  cities  now  prepared  for  vigorous  war.  The  Syra- 
cusans  sent  to  Sparta  and  the  Italian  Greek  cities  for  aid. 
Agi-igentum  was  most  in  danger,  and  most  alarmed  of  the 
Greek  Sicilian  cities.  It  was  second  only  to  Syracuse  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  having  a  population  of  eight  Imndred 
thousand  people,  though  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
It  was  rich  in  temples  and  villas  and  palaces ;  its  citizens 
were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  hospitable. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  advanced  against  this  city,  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  re-enforced  by  a  strong  body  of 
troops  from  Syracuse,  under  Daphneus.  He  defeated  the 
Iberian  mercenaries,  but  did  not  preserve  his  victoiy,  so  that 
the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  take  and  plunder  Agri- 
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gentum.  There  was,  of  course,  titter  complaint  against  the 
Syracusan  generals,  who  might  have  prevented  this  calamity. 
In  the  discontent  which  sncceeded,  Dionysius  was  elevated 
to  the  command.  He  procured  a  vote  to  restore  p^^of 
the  Hermoci-atean  exiles,  and  procured,  also,  a  body  Diunysine. 
of  paid  guards,  and  established  himself  as  despot  of  Syi-a«use ; 
and  he  arrived  at  this  power  by  demagogic  arts,  allying  him- 
self with  the  ultra  democratic  paity. 

Soon  after  his  elevation,  the  CarthaginiaDS  advanced,  under 
Imolco,  to  attack  Ge!a,  which  was  relieved  by  Dionysius 
with  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Intrenching  himself 
between  Gela  and  the  sea,  opposite  the  Carthaginians,  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  invaders,  but  was  defeated  Defeated  by 
and  obliged  to  retreat,  ao  that  Gela  fell  into  the  gJoiifnT^ 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  perpetrated  their  usual 
cruelties.  This  defeat  occasioned  a  mutiny  at  Syracuse,  and 
his  house  was  plundered  of  the  silver  and  gold  and  valuables 
which  he  had  already  collected.  But  he  rapidly  returned 
to  Syracuse,  and  punished  the  mutineei-s,  and  became  master 
of  the  city,  driving  away  the  rich  citizens  who  had  vainly 
obstructed  his  elevation.  He  abolished  every  remnant  of 
freedom,  and  ruled  despotically  with  the  aid  of  bis  mercen- 
aries, and  the  common  people  who  rallied  to  his  standard. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the  Carthaginians,  although 
victors  at  Gela,  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  CnHhaiiiii- 
were  accepted,  Dionysius  accepted  a  peace,  the  p^sce. 
terms  of  which  were  favorable  to  Carthage,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  own  power.  He  betrayed  the  interests  of  Sicily  to 
an  enemy  from  selfish  and  unworthy  motives.  The  wiiole 
south  of  Sicily  was  consigned  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Syracuse  to  Dionysius, 

Dionysius  now  concentrated  all  his  efforts  to  centralize 
and  maintain  his  power.     He  gi-catly  strengthened  the  forti- 
fications  of    Syracuse.      He   constructed   a   new   Dionysius 
wall,  with  lofty  towers  and  elaborate  defenses,  out-  wa  i>;.war. 
side  the  mole  which  connected  the  islet  Oilygia  with  Sicily. 
He  also  erected  a  citadel      He  then   had   an   impregnable 
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stronghold,  powerful  for  attack  and  defense,  Tlie  fortress 
he  erected  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia  he  filled  with  his  devoted 
adherents,  consisting  mostly  of  foi'eignera,  to  whom  he  as- 
signed a  permanent  support  and  residence.  He  distributed 
anew  the  Syracusan  territory,  i-esurving  the  best  lands  for 
his  friends,  who  thus  became  citizens.  By  this  wholesale 
confiscation  he  was  enabled  to  support  ten  thousand  mer- 
cenary troops,  devoted  to  him  and  his  tyranny.  The  con- 
tributions lie  extorted  were  enormous,  so  that  in  five  years 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  property  of  Syracuse  was  paid 
into  his  hands. 

Having  thus  strengthened  his  power  in  Syracuse,  he 
Marches  marched  against  the  Sikels,  in  the  interior  of  the 
sjkois.  island.    But  his  absence  was  taken  advantage  of 

by  the  discontented  citizens,  who  attempted  to  regain  their 
freedom.  He  returned  at  once  to  Syracuse,  and  intrenched 
himself  in  his  fortress,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  insur- 
gents. The  tyrant  was  now  driven  to  desperation,  and 
nothing  saved  him  but  the  impregnable  fortifications  which 
His  criticrt  1"^  ^^^  erected.  But  his  situation  was  so  desperate 
coiiduiuD.  jIj^j.  jjjg  adherents  melted  away,  and  he  began  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  retMning  his  position.  As  a  last  I'e- 
source,  he  purchased  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Campauian  cavalry, 
in  the  Carthaginian  sei-rice,  which  was  stationed  at  Gela, 
while  he  amused  the  Syracusans,  to  gain  time,  by  a  pretended 
submission.  They  agreed  to  allow  him  to  depart  with  five 
triremes,  and  relaxed  the  siege,  supposing  him  already  sub- 
dued. Meanwhile  the  Caithaginian  mercenaiies  aiTived  and 
defeated  the  Syracusans,  already  dispersed  and  divided. 
Dionysius,  finding  himself  rescued  and  re-established  in  his 
dominions,  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia,  and 
employed  his  forces,  now  that  Syracuse  was  subdued,  in 
conquering  the  Grecian  cities  of  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leon- 
tini.  Strengthened  at  home  and  in  the  interior,  Dionysius 
then  prepared  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  but  pi'eviously 
took  measures  to  insure  the  dcfensibility  of  Syracuse.  Sis 
thousand  persons  were  employed  on  a  wall  three  and  a  half 
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miles  in  lengtli,  from  tlie  fort  of  Trogilus  to  Euryalus,  the 
summit  of  the  slope  of  Epipote,  a  hi«li  cliff,  which  strenethons 
commanded  the  roads  to  the  city.  Six  thou-  fjonD'of'^™' 
Band  teams  of  oxen  were  employed  in  draw-  ^jt""'"*'- 
iiig  the  stones  from  the  quaiTies.  This  wall  was  rot  like 
Oi-tygia,  a  guard-house  against  the  people  of  Syracuse,  but 
a,  defense  against  external  enemies.  As  it  was  a  gi-ent  pub- 
lic work  of  defense,  the  citizens  worked  with  cheerfuhiess 
and  vigor,  and  so  enthusiastically  did  they  labor,  that  the 
woi'k  was  completed  in  twenty  days.  The  city  being  now 
impregnable,  he  commenced  preparations  for  oft'ensive  war, 
and  changed  his  course  towai-d  the  citizenB,  pursuing  a  mild 
and  conciliatory  policy.  He  made  peace  with  Messene  and 
Rhegium,  and  married  a  lady  from  Locri.  He  collected  all 
the  beet  engineers,  mechanics,  and  artisans  from  HisTist 
Sicily  and  Italy,  constructed  immense  machines,  JIJ^'j^^^ 
provided  arms  from  every  nation  around  the  Medi-  *'™'- 
teiTanean,  so  that  he  collected  or  fabricated  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  shields  and  fourteen  thousand  bi-eastplates, 
destined  for  his  body-guard  and  officers,  together  with  a 
vast  number  of  helmets,  spears,  and  daggers.  All  these  were 
accumulated  in  his  impregnable  fortress  of  Oitygia.  His 
naval  preparations  were  equally  stupendous.  The  docks  of 
Syracuse  were  filled  with  workmen,  and  two  hundred  tri- 
remes were  added  to  the  one  hundred  and  ten  which  already 
were  housed  in  the  docks.  The  trii-eme  was  the  largest  ship 
of  war  which  for  three  hundred  years  had  sailed  in  the 
Grecian  or  Mediterranean  waters.  But  Dionysius  con- 
structed triremes  with  five  tanks  of  oars,  and  had  a  navy 
vastly  superior  to  what  Athens  ever  possessed.  He  now 
hired  soldiers  from  every  quarter,  enlisting  Syracusans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  depending  upon  her.  He  sent 
envoys  to  Italy  and  the  Peloponnesus  for  recruits,  offering 
the  most  liberal  pay. 

When  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  he  married,  on 
the  same  day,  two  wives — the  Locrian  (Doris),  and  jn, 
the  Syracusan  (Aristomache),  and  both  of  these  """^^ 
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women  lived  with  him  at  tlie  same  tab!e  in  equal  dignity. 
He  had  tliree  ebildren  by  Dons,  tlie  eldest  of  whom  waa 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  and  four  by  Aristomache,  When 
his  nuptials  had  been  celebrated  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, and  banquets,  and  fetes,  in  which  the  whole  popular 
tion  shared,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  and  exhorted 
the  citizens  to  war  against  Carthage,  as  the  comnaon  enemy 
of  Greece,  b.  c.  387.  He  then  granted  permission  to  plunder 
the  Carthaginian  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  shortly  after 
Mweifs  marched  out  from  Syracuse  with  an  army  against 
Sth^^t  ^^^  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  consisting  of  eighty 
"'■  thousand  men,  while  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes 

and  five  hundred  transports  accompanied  its  march  along 
the  coast — the  largest  military  force  hitherto  assembled  un- 
der Grecian  command. 

The  first  place  he  attacked  was  Motya,  north  of  Cape 
Lilybfeum,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  all  the 
Grecian  cities  under  Caj'thaginian  leadership  having  revolted. 
This  city  waa  both  populous  and  wealthy,  built  on  an  islet. 
His  UB.  ^hich  was  separated  from  Sicily  by  a  nan-ow 
strait  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width,  bridged  over 
by  a  narrow  mole.  The  Motyans,  seeing  the  approach  of 
80  formidable  an  army,  broke  up  their  mole,  and  insulated 
themselves  from  Sicily.  The  Caithaginians  sent  a  large  fleet 
to  assist  Motya,  ander  Imilco,  but  being  infei-ior  to  that  of 
Dionysius,  it  could  not  venture  on  a  pitched  battle.  Motya 
made  a  desperate  defense,  but  a  road  across  the  strait  being 
built  by  the  besiegers,  the  new  endues  of  war  earned  over 
it  were  irresistible,  the  town  was  at  length  carried  and 
plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  slaughtered  or  sold  as  slaves. 

The  siege  occupied  the  summer,  and  Dionysius,  trium- 
Heretqma  phant,  returned  to  Syracuse.  But  Imiico  being 
toSymoBM.  eievat^j  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Carthago, 
brought  over  to  Sicily  anoverwhelming force,  collected  from 
;aU  Africa  and  Iberia,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  afterward  re-enforced  by  thirty  thousand  more,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  with  four  hundred  ships  and  six  hundred 
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transports.  This  army  disomljarked  at  Panornms,  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  the  island  (Palermo)  retook  Motya, 
regained  Eryx,  then  mai-ched  east  and  captured  Messene,  at 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  island  near  Italy,  which 
prevented  Dionysius  from  getting  aid  from  Italy.  The 
Sikels  also  rebelled,  and  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  by  the 
loss  of  all  his  conquests,  and  by  approacliing  dangers, 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  to  which  he  had 
retired,  atid  made  preparations  to  resist  the  enemy.  He  had 
still  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  ships  of  war.  He  sent  also  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  He  then  advanced  to  Catana.  Hia  naval 
A  naval  battle  took  place  off  this  city,  gained  by  cutsna. 
the  Carthaginians,  from  superior  imrabers.  One  hiindred 
of  the  Syracusan  ships  were  destrojed,  with  twentj  thouiand 
men,  b.  c.  395. 

After  this  defeat,  Dionysins  retreated  to  Sjraciihe  with  his 
land  forces,  amid  great  discontent,  and  invoked  the  lid 
of  Sparta  and  Corinth.  Imilco  advanced  alto  ti  i"  ^"o  "?• 
Syracuse,  while  his  victoi-ious  fleet  oi.i.upied  the  '-jra  use. 
great  harbor — a  much  more  imposing  armament  than  that 
the  Athenians  had  at  the  close  of  the  Pei-aian  war  The 
total  number  of  vessels  was  two  thousand  Imilco  estab, 
lislied  his  head-quarters  at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  allowed  his  troops  thirty 
days  for  plunder  over  the  Syracusan  tenltory;  then  Le 
established  fortified  posts,  and  encircled  his  camp  with  a 
wall,  and  set  down  in  earnest  to  reduce  the  eity  to  famine. 
But  as  he  was  not  master  of  Epipolje,  as  Nicias  was, 
Syracuse  was  able  to  commnnieate  with  the  country  around, 
both  west  and  north,  and  also  found  means  to  secure  supplies 
by  aea. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  defeated  a  portion  of  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet,  and  a  terrific  pestilence  overtook  dismu™  of 
the  army  before  the  city.  The  military  strength  thiisi'>i«n«. 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  prostrated  by  the  terrible  malady, 
which  swept  away  one  hundred  and  fifty  tiiousand  persons 
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in  the  camp.  When  thus  iveakened  and  demoralized,  the 
Carthagiaiana  were  attacked  by  the  8yracu3ans,  and  were 
completely  routed.  The  fleet  was  also  defeated  and  set  on 
fire,  and  the  conflagration  reached  the  camp,  which  was  thus 
attacked  by  pestilence,  fire,  and  sword.  The  disaster  -was 
fatal  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  retreat  was  necessary. 
Imilco  dispatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Dionysius,  offering 
three  hundred  talents  if  the  fleet  was  ailowed  to  sail  away 
unmolested  to  Africa.  This  could  not  be  pei-mitted,  but 
They  retire    Imilco  and  the  native  Carthajjiuians  were  allowed 

fKiIn  Syro^  .  ° 

eusa.  to  retire.     The  remaining  part   of  the  army,  de- 

prived of  their  head,  was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Sikels,  who  know  the  roads,  and  made  good  their 
escape. 

This  immense  disaster,  greater  than  that  the  Athenians 
had  suflered  under  Nicias,  pi-oduced  universal  mourning  and 
distress  at  Carthage,  while  the  miserable  Imilco  vainly 
Death  of  endeavoring  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  his  country- 
Imiicu,  men,  shut  himself  up  in  his  Iiouse,  and    starved 

himself  to  death.  This  misfortune  led  also  to  a  revolt  of  the 
African  allies,  which  was  subdued  with  difficulty,  while  the 
power  of  Carthage  in  Sicily  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
Dionysius  was  now  left  to  push  his  conquests  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  Syracuse  was  rescued  from  impending  ruin. 

Dionysius  had  now  reigned  eleven  years,  with  absolute 
power.  The  pestilence,  and  the  treachery  of  Imilco,  had 
freed  him  of  the  Carthaginians,  But  a  difficulty  arose  as  to 
Pinnnciiii  tte  payment  of  his  mercenaries,  which  he  compro- 
mentror"  mised  by  giving  them  the  rich  territory  of  Leontini, 
Dionysius.  g^  ijigj.  jgjj  thousand  qaitted  Syracuse,  and  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  tomi.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a 
large  standing  array  was  exceeding  burdensome,  and  we 
only  wonder  how  the  tyrant  found  means  to  pay  it,  and 
prosecute  at  the  same  time  such  gi'eat  improvements. 

He  now  directed  his  attention  to  the  Sikels,  in  the  in- 
Makea  film-  tcrLor  of  the  island,  and  took  several  of  their 
cfMesstM.    towns,  but  from  one  of  them  he  met  with  desperate 
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resistance,  and  came  near  losing  his  life  from  a  woiiiicl  by  a 
spear  which  penetrated  his  cuirass.  This  repulse  caused  the 
Carthaginians  to  rally  in  the  west  of  the  island,  under  Magon, 
with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand.  But  he  was  repulsed  by 
Dionysius,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  him,  which  gave  the 
latter  leisure  to  make  himself  master  of  Messene  and  Tau- 
rominium— the  two  moat  important  maritime  posts  on  the 
Italian  side  of  Sicily,  and  thus  prepare  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  b.  c.  391. 

Dionysius  departed  from  Syracuse, b.  c.  389,  with  a  power- 
ful force,  to  subdue  the  Italiot  Greeks,  and  laid  j„,-„jes 
aiege  to  Caulonia.  He  defeated  their  army,  and  ""'^' 
slew  their  genei'al.  The  victor  ti"eated  the  defeated  Greeks 
witii  lenity,  and  then  laid  siege  to  Ehegium,  to  which  he 
granted  peace  on  sevei-e  terms.  Caulonia  and  Hipponium, 
two  cities  whose  territory  occupied  the  breadth  of  the  Cala- 
biian  peninsula,  fell  into  his  hands,  Ehegium  surrendered 
after  a  desperate  defense,  and  Phyton,  who  commanded  the 
town,  was  treated  with  brutal  inhumanity.  The  town  was 
dismantled,  and  all  the  territory  of  Southern  Calabria  was 
united  to  Locri.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  took  place,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  wars  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  ascendant  powers  of  Greece  were  now 
Sparta  and  Syracuse,  each  fortified  by  alliance  with  the 
other. 

Croton,  the  largest  city  in  Magna  Grecia,  was  now  conquer- 
ed by  Dionysius,  who  plundered  the  temple  of  Here,  c^nqncrs 
near  Cape  Lacinium,  and  among  its  treasure  was  a  '*"''"'■ 
splendid  robe,  decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner,  which 
the  conqueror  sold  to  the  Carthaginians,  which  long  re- 
mained one  of  the  oi-naments  of  their  city.  The  value  and 
beauty  of  the  robe  may  he  estimated  at  the  price  paid  for  it 
— one  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

He  now  undertook  a  maritime  expedition  along  the  coast 
of  Latium  and  Etruria,  and  pillaged  the  rich  temple  at 
Agylla,  stripping  it  of  gold  and  ornaments  to  the  value  of 
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one  thousand  talents.  So  great  was  the  celebrity  he  acquir- 
ed, that  the  Gauls  of  Northern  Italy,  who  hat!  receutly 
Becomes  Sacked  Rome,  proffered  their  alliance  and  aid. 
"iMfthtrn  Master  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy ,  he  iDspired,  by 
iraij.  JiiB  nnscrupulous  plundering  of  temples,  the  great- 

est terror  and  dislike  throaghont  Central  Greece,  He  then 
entered  as  competitor  at  the  festivals  of  Gi-eece  for  the  pi-ize 
of  ti-agic  poetry.  Bat  so  contemptible  were  his  poems,  they 
wei-e  disgracefally  hissed  and  ridiculed.  Especially  those 
His8i"Uttiie  poems  which  were  recited  at  Olympeia — where  he 
giimes.  sent  legations  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  fur- 

nished with  gold  and  silver,  and  provided  with  splendid 
tents — were  received  with  a  storm  of  hisses,  which  plunged 
him  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  grief,  and  drove  him  nearly 
mad,  and  made  him  conscious  of  the  deep  hatred  which 
everywhere  existed  toward  him.  All  his  rich  displays, 
which  surpassed  evei-y  thing  that  had  ever  before  been  seen 
in  that  holy  plain,  were  woi-se  than  a  failure — because  they 
came  from  him.  Not  all  his  grandeur  in  Syracuse  could  save 
him  from  the  disgrace  and  insults  which  be  had  received  in 
Olympeia, 

It  was  at  this  time,  B.  c.  387,  that  Plato  visited  Sicily  on 
a  voyage  of  inquiry  and  curiosity,  chiefly  to  see  Mount 
jEtna,  and  was  introduced  to  Dion,  then  a  yoang 
man  in  Syracuse,  and  brother-in-law  to  Dionysius. 
Dion  was  so  impressed  with  the  convei-satiou  of  Plato,  that 
be  invited  the  tyrant  to  talk  with  him  also.  Plato  discours- 
ed on  virtue  and  justice,  showing  that  happiness  belonged 
only  to  the  virtuous,  and  that  despots  could  not  lay  claim 
even  to  the  merit  of  true  courage^most  unpalatable  doctrine 
to  the  tyrant,  who  became  bitterly  hostile  to  the  philoso- 
pher. He  even  caused  Plato  to  be  exposed  in  the  market  as 
a  slave,  and  sold  for  twenty  minte,  which  his  friends  paid 
and  released  him.  On  his  voyage  home,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tyi-ant,  he  was  again  sold  at  Egina,  and  again 
repurchased,  and  set  at  liberty.  So  bitter  are  tyrants 
of  the  virtues  which   contrast   with   their   misdeeds;    and 
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BO  vindictive   especially  was    the  despot   who   reigned   at 
Syracuse. 

Dionysiua  was  now  occupied  by  the  new  defenses  and  for- 
tifications of  his  capital,  so  that  the  whole  slope  of  Powersna 
Epipolje  was  bordered  and  protected  by  massive  DionjMUfc 
walls  and  towers,  and  five  divisions  of  the  city  had  each  its 
separate  fortifications,  so  that  it  was  the  largest  fortified  city 
in  all  Greece— larger  than  Athens  herself. 

The  plunder  the  tyrant  had  accnmulated  enabled  him  to 
make  new  preparations  for  a  war  with  Carthage.  But  be 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Cronium,  with  ^'Jl^J't^*"  * 
tenible  loss,  by  the  youthful  son  of  Magon,  which  carimge. 
compelled  him  to  make  peace,  and  cede  to  Carthage  all  the 
ten-itoi-y  of  Sicily  west  of  the  river  Halycua,  and  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  one  thousand  talents. 

Very  little  is  recorded  of  Dionysius  after  this  peace,  b.  c.  382, 
for  thirteen  years,  during  which  the  Spartans  had  made  them- 
selves master  of  Thebes,  and  placed  a  gairison  in  Cadmea. 
In  the  year  368  he  made  war  again  with  Carthage,  but  w^ 
defeated  near  Lilybteum,  and  forced  to  return  to  i„aindefait- 
Syracuse.  In  the  year  367  it  would  seem  that  he  *'^ 
was  at  last  successful  with  his  poems,  for  he  gained  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  the  Lengean  festival  at  Athens,  which  so  intoxi- 
cated him  with  joy,  that  he  invit  d  h  f  '  d  t  a  pi  ndid 
banquet,  and  died  from  the  effe  t      f  ad  prias 

wine,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  H    wa  iwim  a 

a  man  of  restless  enei^y  and  un      up  1        amh  ry. 

lion.     His  personal  bravery  was  f,      t       d  h     w  lant 

and  long  sighted — a  man  of  great    bit  II    d  by       elty 

and  jealonsy.     In  his  spare  time  h         n\       dt        dsto 
compete  for  prizes.     No  other  C      k  h   i  a  1  at  so 

great  power  from  a  humble  posit  a  1         d  t    king 

exploits  abroad,  or  preserved  his  grandeur  so  unimpared  at 
his  death.     But  he  was  greatly  favored  by   fortutie,  espe- 
cially when  the  pestilence  destroyed  the  hosts  of  ^j.^  eh^jc. 
Imilco,    He  maintained  his  power  by  intimidation   ^'■■ 
of  his  subjects,  careful  organization,  and  liberal  pay  to  Lis 
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mercenaiies.  He  cared  nothing  for  money  excepting  as  a. 
miians  to  secure  dominion.  His  exactions  were  exorbitant, 
and  his  rapacity  boundless.  He  trusted  no  one,  and  his  sus- 
picion was  extended  even  to  his  wives.  He  allowed  no  one 
to  shave  him,  and  aearohed  his  moat  intimate  friends  for  con- 
cealed weapons  before  they  were  allowed  in  his  presence. 
He  made  Syracuse  a  great  fortress,  to  the  injury  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  and  fancied  that  he  left  his  dominions  fastened  by 
chains  of  adamant.  He  could  point  to  Ortygia  with  its 
impregnable  fortifications,  to  a  large  army  of  mercenaries — 
to  four  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  to  vast  magazines  of  ai-ms 
and  military  stores. 

He  left  no  successor  competent  to  rivet  the  chains  he  had 
forged.      His    son    Dionysius    succeeded    to    his 

™'  tlirone  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.     His  brother-in- 

law  Dion  was  the  next  prominent  member  of  his  family,  and 
possessed  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  talents — a  man  of  great 
capacity,  ambitious,  luxurious,  but  fond  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  was,  however,  so  much  influenced  by  Plato, 
whose  Socratic  talk  and  democratic  principles  enchained  and 
fascinated  him,  that  his  character  became  essentially  modi- 
tied,  and  he  learned  to  hate  the  despotism  under  which  he 
grew  up,  and  formed  large  schemes  for  political  reform.  He 
aspired  to  cleanse  Syracuse  of  slavery,  and  clothe  her  in  the 
dignity  of  freedom,  by  establishing  an  improved  constitu- 
tional polity,  with  laws  which  secured  individual  rights. 
He  exchanged  his  luxurious  habits  for  the  simple  fare  of  a 
philosopher.  Never  before  had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who 
BO  profoundly  and  earnestly  profited  from  his  instructions. 
The  harsh  treatment  which  Plato  received  from  the  tyrant 
was  a  salutary  warning  to  Dion.  He  saw  that  patience  was 
imperatively  necessary,  and  he  so  conducted  as  to  maintain 
the  favor  of  Dionysius. 

Dionysius  H.  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  his  father 
DionjBiuB  died,  and  though  he  possessed  generous  impulses, 
"■  Avas  both  weak  and  vain,  given  to  caprice,  and 

insatiate  of  pi-aise.    He  had  been  kept  from  business  from  the 
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excessive  jealousy  of  his  father,  und  his  life  had  been  passed 
in  idleness  and  luxury  at  the  palace  of  Ortygia.  His  father's 
taste  for  poetry  had  introduced  guests  to  his  table  whose 
conversation  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments,  bat 
the  indecision  of  his  character  prevented  his  profit-  g,,  [^y^ 
jng  from  any  serious  studies.  Dion  supported  *''"«'>^''' 
this  feeble  novice  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  tried  to 
gain  influence  over  him,  and  frankly  suggested  the  measures 
to  be  adopted,  and  Dionysius  listened  at  first  to  bis  wise 
counsels,  Dion  wished  to  make  Syi'acuse  a  free  city,  with 
good  laws,  to  expel  the  Carthaginians  fi-om  Sicily,  and 
replant  the  semi-barbarian  Hellenic  cities.  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  reform  the  life  of  Dionysius  as  well  as  Syracuse,  and 
actually  wrought  a  signal  change  in  his  royal  pupil,  so  that 
he  desired  to  see  and  converse  with  the  great  sage  who  had 
so  completely  changed  the  life  of  Dion,  and  inspired  him 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Accordingly,  Plato  p|^,„  ,|^j, 
was  sent  for,  who  reluctantly  consented  to  visit  8j"™=«- 
Syracuse,  He  had  no  great  faith  in  the  despot  who  sought 
his  wisdom,  and  he  did  not  wish,  at  sixty-one,  to  leave  hia 
favorite  grove,  with  admiring  disciples  from  every  part  of 
Greece,  where  he  reigned  as  monarch  of  the  mind.  He 
went  to  Syracuse,  not  with  the  hope  so  much  of  converting 
a  weak  tyrant,  as  from  unwillingness  to  desert  his  friend, 
and  be  taunted  with  the  impotence  of  his  philosophy.  He 
■was  received  with  great  distinction  at  court,  and  a  royal 
carriage  conveyed  him  to  his  lodgings.  The  banquets  of  the 
Acropolis  became  distinguished  for  simplicity,  and  the  royal 
pupil  commenced  at  once  in  taking  lessons  in  geometry. 
The  old  courtiers  were  alarmed,  and  disgusted.  "  A  single 
Athenian  sophist,"  they  said,  "  with  no  force  but  his  tongue 
and  reputation,  has  achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse." 
Dionysius  seemed  to  have  abdicated  in  favor  of  Plato,  and 
the  noble  objects  for  which  Dion  labored  seemed  to  be  on 
the  way  of  fullillment.  But  Plato  acted  injudi-  His  iDjpdi- 
ciously,  and  spoiled  his  influence  by  unreasonable  logs, 
vigor.     It  was  absurd  to  expect  that  the  despot  would  go 
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to  school  like  a  Ijoy,  and  insist  upon  a  mental  regeneration 
before  lie  gave  liirn  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  in  politics. 
All  the  necessary  reforms  were  postponed  on  the  ground 
that  the  royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe  for  them,  and  every 
influence  was  exerted  to  show  him  his  own  anworthiness 
— that  his  whole  past  life  had  been  vicious — delicate  ground 
for  any  teacher  to  assume,  since  he  irritated  rather  than  re- 
formed. He  was  even  averse  to  any  political  changes  until 
Dionysius  had  gone  through  his  schooling.  Plato  also 
maintained  a  proud,  philosophical  dignity,  showing  no 
respect  to  persons,  and  refusing  to  the  defects  of  his  pupil 
any  more  indulgence  than  he  granted  to  those  who  listened 
to  his  teachings  at  home. 

Such  a  mistake  was  attended  soon  with  difiiculties.  The  old 
courtiers  recovered  their  influence.  Dion  was  calumniated 
and  slandered,  as  seeking  to  usurp  the  sovereign  powers,  and 
that  Plato  was  brought  to  Syracuse  as  an  agent  in  the  con- 
spiracy, Plato  tried  to  counterwork  this  mischief,  hut  in 
vain.  Dionysius  lost  all  inclination  to  reform,  and  Dion  was 
hated,  for  he  was  superior  to  his  nephew  in  dignity  and 
ability,  and  was  haughty  and  austere  in  his  manners.  He 
BnnUhment  ^^  accordingly  banished  from  Syracuse,  and 
of  Diun.  Plato  was  retained  in  the  Acropolis,  but  was  other- 
wise well  treated,  and  entreated  to  remain.  The  tyrant, 
however,  refused  to  recall  Dion,  but  consented  to  the  depar- 
Secnnrt  visit  ture  of  Plato,  Another  visit  to  Syracuse,  which 
otpiato.  ]jQ  ma^e  with  the  hope  of  securing  the  recall  of 
Dion,  was  a  splendid  captivity,  and  although  he  was  treated 
with  extraordinary  deference,  he  was  not  at  rest  until  lie 
obtained  permission  to  depart.  He  had  failed  in  his  mission 
of  benevolence  and  friendship.  All  the  vast  possessions  of 
Dion  were  confiscated,  and  Plato  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  of  this  injury  in  the  very  palace  to  which  he  went  as  a 
reformer. 

Incensed  at  the  seizui-e  of  his  property,  and  hopeless  of 
Diop  m  permission  to  return,  and  of  all  those  reforms  which 
eiiie.  jjy  j,^  projected,  Dion  now  meditated  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  power  of  Dionysius,  and  his  own  restoration  at 
tlie  point  of  the  aword.  During  hia  exile  he  had  Meiiitntoa 
chieiiy  resided  in  Athens,  enjoying  tlie  teaching  tiirow^t? 
of  his  friend  Plato,  and  dispensing  his  vast  wealth  ^""'^'''^ 
in  generous  chaiitiea.  Nor  did  Plato  fully  approve  of  hia 
plans  for  the  overthrow  of  Dionyaius,  anticipating  little  good 
from  such  violence,  although  he  fully  admitted  his  wrongs. 
But  other  friends,  leas  judicious  and  more  interested,  warmly 
seconded  his  projects.  With  aid  from  various  sources,  he 
at  last  conld  muster  eight  hundred  veterans,  with  which  be 
ventured  to  attack  the  most  powerful  despot  iu  Greece,  and 
in  his  oim  stronghold.  And  so  enthusiastic  was  Dion,  all 
disparity  of  forces  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  Moreover, 
he  accounted  it  glory  and  honor  to  perish  in  so  just  and 
noble  a  cause  as  the  liberation  of  Sicily  from  a  weat  and 
cruel  despot,  every  way  inferior  to  his  father  in  character, 
though  as  strong  in  roaources. 

But  the  friends  of  Dion  did  not  dream  of  throwing  away 
their  lives.  They  calculated  on  a  rising  of  the  Syracusans 
to  throw  off  an  insupportable  yoke,  and  they  had  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  tyrant  himself,  knowing  hia  drunken  habits, 
and  effeminate  character,  and  peraonal  incompetencv.  So, 
after  ten  years'  exile,  Dion,  with  his  followers,  jiaiana,j„ 
landed  in  Sicily,  at  Heracleia,  also  in  the  absence  ^'"^'r- 
of  Dionysius,  who  had  quitted  Syi-aeuse  for  Italy,  with 
eighty  triremes,  so  that  the  city  was  easy  of  access. 

This  unaccountable  mistake  of  the  tyrant  in  leaving  his 
capital  at  such  a  crisis,  was  regarded  with  great  joy  by  the 
small  army  of  Dion,  which  marched  out  at  once  from  Hera- 
cleia,  and  was  joined  in  the  Agrigentian  territory  with  two 
liundred  horsemen.  As  he  approached  Syi'acuse,  other  bands 
joined  him,  so  that  he  had  five  thousand  men  as  he  approached 
the  capital.  Timocrates,  the  husband  of  Dion's  late  wife, 
for  hia  wife  was  taken  away  from  him,  was  left  in  command 
at  Syracuse  with  a  large  force  of  mercenaries.  But  aa  Dion 
advanced  to  the  city,  there  was  a  general  rising  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  Timocrates  was  obliged  to  return,  leaving  the  fort- 
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reR«ei  givmoncd,  Dion  entered  the  city  by  the  principal 
Enter"  Byni  sticet,  whioh  was  decorated  as  on  a  day  of  jubilee, 
Diiiph  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  all.     He  was  also  chosen 

general,  with  hia  brother  Megacles,  and  approached  Ortygia, 
and  challenged  the  garrison  to  come  out  and  fight.  He  then 
succeeded  in  capturing  Epipolse  and  Eurylse,  those  fortified 
quarters,  and  erected  a  cross  wall  from  sea  to  sea  to  block 
np  Ortygia. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days,  when  all  these  results  had  been 
accomplished,  Dionysius  returned  to  Syracuse,  but  Orty- 
gia was  the  only  place  which  remained  to  him,  and  that, 
too,  shut  up  on  the  land  side  by  a  blockading  wall.  The  rest 
of  the  city  was  in  possession  of  his  enemies,  though  those 
Demftnda  enemies  were  subjects.  His  abdication  was  imper- 
iiim*of  ™     ativ  1yd  1  d  by  Dion,  who  refused  allconcil- 

uioDyBioB.     j^|.j  i  p    m        of  reform.     Rallying,  then,  his 

soldiers,  he  m  d  Hy  t     surprise  the  blockading  wall, 

and  was  nearly  f  1  b  t  Dion,  at  length,  repulsed  his 

forces,  and  rec  d  th  w  II.  Ortygia  was  again  block- 
aded, but  as  D  y  w  tillmasterof  the  sea,  he  ravaged 
the  coasts  for  provisions,  and  maintained  his  position,  until 
the  arrival  of  Heraclides,  with  a  Peloponnesian  fleet,  gave 
the  Svracusana  a  tolerable  naval  force.  Philistus  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Dionysius,  but  in  a  battle  with  Heraclides,  he 
lost  his  life, 

Dionysius  now  lost  all  hope  of  recovering  his  power  by 
niooiPBluB  force,  and  resorted  to  intrigues,  stimulating  the 
tntrigiies.  rivalry  of  Heraclides,  and  exposing  the  defects 
of  Dion,  whose  aiTOgance  and  severity  were  far  from  making 
him  popular.  Calumnies  now  began  to  assail  Dion,  and  he 
waa  mistnisted  by  the  Syracusans,  who  feared  only  an 
exchange  of  tyrants.  There  was  also  an  unhappy  dissension 
between  Dion  and  Heraclides,  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
Un  qisr-  ^^""^  °^  Dion,  aud  he  was  forced  to  retreat  from 
iiyufDiun.  Syracuse,  and  seek  shelter  with  the  people  of  Leon- 
tini,  who  stood  by  him,  Dionysius  again  had  left  Ortygia 
for  Italy,  leaving  his  son  in   command,  and   succeeded   in 
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Bending  re-enforcements  from  Locri,  under  Nypsius,  so  tSiat 
the  garrison  of  Ortygia  was  increased  to  ten  tlioasand  men, 
with  ample  stores.  Nypsius  sallied  from  the  forti-ess,  mas- 
tered the  blockading  wall,  and  entered  Neapolis  and  Achra- 
dina,  fortified  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Syra^usans,  in  dis- 
tress, then  sent  to  Leontini  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Dion,  who 
returned  as  victor,  drove  Nypsius  into  his  forti-ees,  and  saved 
Syracuse.  lie  also  magnanimously  pardoned  Heraclides, 
and  pvosecnted  the  blockade  of  Ortygia,  and  was  again 
named  general.  Still  Heraclides,  who  was  allowed  to  com- 
mand the  fleet,  continued  his  intrigues,  and  frustrated  the 
o])erations  against  Dionysiua.  At  last,  Ortygia  surrendered 
to  Dion,  who  entered  the  fortress,  where  he  found  Bnt  ortyfia 
his  wife  and  sister,  from  whom  he  had  been  sepa-  m  tiui. 
rated  twelve  years.  At  first,  Arete,  his  wife,  who  had  con- 
sented to  marry  Timocrates,  was  afraid  to  approach  him,  hut 
he  received  her  with  the  tenderest  emotion  and  affection. 
His  son,  however,  soon  after  died,  having  fallen  into  the 
drunken  habits  of  Dionysius. 

Dion  was  now  master  of  Syracuse,  and  on  the  pinnacle  of 
power.  His  enterprise  had  succeeded  against  all  j)i„„  ,„^c„ 
probabilities.  But  prosperity,  which  the  Greeks  "f  Sy™i^"i*^- 
were  never  able  to  bear,  poisoned  all  his  good  qualities  and 
exaggerated  his  bad  ones.  He  did  not  fall  into  the  luxury 
of  his  predecessors.  He  still  wore  the  habit  of  a  philosopher, 
and  lived  with  simplicity,  but  he  made  public  mis-  jj,,  ^,|g_ 
takea.  His  manners,  always  haughty,  became  '°^** 
repulsive.  He  despised  popularity.  He  conferred  no  real 
liberty.  He  retained  his  dictatorial  power.  He  preserved 
the  furtifications  of  Ortygia.  He  did  not  meditate  a  per- 
manent despotism,  but  meant  to  make  himself  king,  with  a 
modified  constitution,  like  that  of  Sparta,  He  had  nopopnlar 
sympathies,  and  sought  to  make  Syracuse,  like  Corinth,  com- 
pletely oligarchal.  He  took  no  step  to  realize  any  measure 
of  popular  freedom,  and,  above  all,  refused  to  demolish  the 
fortress,  behind  whose  fortifications  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse 
had  intrenched  themselves  in  danger.     He  also  caused  Hera- 
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elides  to  be  privately  assassinated,  so  that  the  .Syracusans 
began  to  hate  hiro  as  cordinllv  as  they  hid  hated  Dionysius. 
This  unpopularity  made  him  irritable,  and  suspicious  and  dis- 
quieted.    A  coHspiracy,  headed  by  Caliippus,  put  an  end  to 

his  reign.  He  was  slain  by  the  dajigers  of  assassins. 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  but 
without  sufficient  virtue  to  beai-  succi'ss.  His  great  defect 
was  inexperience  in  government,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Plato  himself  could  have  preserved  liberty  in  so 
Kiactarao-  Corrupt  a  city  as  Syracuse.  The  character  of  Dion 
^"'-  also  changed  greatly  by  his  banishment,  since  vin- 

dictive sentiments  were  paramount  ia  his  soul.  He  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  becoming  a  benefactor  to  his  country, 
but  this  was  thrown  away,  and  instead  of  giving  liberty  he 
only  ruled  by  force,  and  moved  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he 
made  a  martyr  of  the  man  whom  once  he  magnanimously 
forgave.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  probably  would  have 
proved  a  remorseless  tyrant  like  Tiberius.  So  rare  is  it 
for  men  to  be  temperate  in  the  use  of  power,  and  so  much 
easier  is  it  lo  give  expression  to  grand  sentiments  than  prac- 
tice the  self-restraint  which  has  immortalized  the  few  Wash- 
ingtons  of  the  world. 

The  Athenian  Callippns,  who  overturned  Dion,  remained 
master  of  Syracuse  for  more  than  a  year,  but  its  condition 
■was  miserable  and  deplorable,  convulsed  by  passions  and 
Dii.nyHiqs  hostile  interests.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  anarchy 
Ortygis.  which  prevailed,  DionyMius  contrived  to  recover 
Ortygia,  and  establish  himself  as  despot.  The  SjTacusans 
endured  more  evil  than  before,  for  the  returned  tyi'ant  had 
animosities  to  gratify.  There  was  also  fresh  danger  from 
Carthage,  so  that  the  Syracusans  appealed  to  their  mother 
SyiMcuEe  "^'^y'  Corinth,  ibr  aid.  Timoleon  was  chosen  as  the 
InenWrf  general  of  the  forces  to  be  sent— an  illustrious  c'.ti- 
Curinth.  ggj[  (,f  Corinth,  then  fifty  years  of  age,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  with  hatred  of  tyrants  and  wrongs,  who 
Timokoii  had  even  slain  bis  brother  when  he  trampled  on  the 
geiciai,         libei'ties  of  Corinth — and  a  brother  whom  he  loved. 
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But  he  was  forced  to  choose  between  him  and  his  coun- 
try, and  he  chose  his  country,  securing  the  gratitude  of 
Corinth,  but  the  curses  of  liis  mother  and  the  agonies  of  self- 
reproach,  so  that  he  left  for  years  the  haunts  of  men,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  severest  solitude.  Twenty  years 
elapsed  from  the  fratricide  to  his  command  of  a  force  to  re- 
lieve the  Syracusans  from  their  tyrant  Diotiysius. 

Timoleon  commenced  his  preparations  of  ships  and  soldiers 
■with  alacrity,  but  his  means  were  scanty,  not  equal  even  to 
those  of  Dion  when  he  embarked  on  his  expedition.  He  was 
prevented  with  his  small  force  from  reaching  Sicily  by  a  Car- 
thaginian fleet  of  snperior  force,  but  he  effected  his  j,,^  ^.,^„^^^ 
purpose  by  stratagem,  and  landed  at  Taurominiun  '"'  """'"■'«=*■ 
under  great  discoaragements.  He  defeated  Ilicetas,  who 
had  invoked  the  aid  of  Carthage,  at  Adranum,  and  marched 
unimpeded  to  the  walls  of  Syracnse,  Dionyeins,  l>locked 
up  at  Ortygia,  despaired  of  his  position,  sud  resolved  to  sur- 
render the  fortress,  stipulating  for  a  safe  conveyance  and 
shelter  at  Corinth.  This  tyrant,  broken  by  his  drunken 
habits,  did  not  care  to  fight,  as  his  father  did,  for  a  sceptre 
so  difficult  to  be  maintained,  and  only  sought  his  ease  and 
self-in diligence.  So  he  passed  into  the  camp  of  Timoleoa 
with  what  money  he  could  raise,  and  the  fortress  was  sur- 
rendered. A  re-enforcement  from  Corinth  enabled  Timoleon 
to  maintdn  bis  ground. 

The  appearance  of  the  fallen  tyrant  in  Corinth  produced  a 
great  sensation.  Some  from  curiosity,  others  from  Dion.aina 
sympathy,  and  still  more  from  derision,  went  to  uoriiith. 
see  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  so  long  despotic  power,  now 
suing  only  for  a  humble  domicile.  But  his  conduct,  consid~ 
ering  his  drunken  habits,  was  marked  by  more  dignity  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  so  weak  a  man.  He  ia  said  to  have 
even  opened  a  school  to  teach  boys  to  read,  and  to  have  in- 
structed the  public  singers  in  reciting  poetry.  His  career,  at 
least,  was  an  impressive  commentary  on  the  mutability  of 
fortune,  to  which  the  Greeks  were  fully  alive. 

Timoleon,  in   possession  of  Ortygia,  with  its   ] 
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Btoi-es,  found  himself  able  to  organize  a  consiiterable  force. to 
oppose  the  Caithaginians  who  sought  to  get  possession  of 
the  foitress.  Hieetas,  now  assisted  by  a  Carthaginian  force 
under  Magon,  attacked  Ortygia,  bat  waa  defeated  by  the 
Corinthian  Neon,  who  acquired  Achradina,  and  joined  it  by 
a  wall  to  Ortygia,  But  Magon  now  distrusted  Hieetas,  and 
Tiinoieoi.Oe-  Suddenly  withdrew  his  army.  Timoleon  thus  be- 
Bi'n.iighuid''iS  came  master  of  Syracuse,  and  Hieetas  was  obliged 
lymnnj.  ^^  retire  to  Leontini.  Timoleon  ascribed  his  good 
fortune  to  the  gods,  but  purchased  a  greater  hold  on  men's 
minds  than  fortune  gave  him  by  his  moderation  in  the  hour 
of  success — a  striking  contrast  to  Dion  and  the  elder  Dlonys- 
ius.  He  invited  the  Syracusans  to  demolish  the  stronghold 
of  tyranny,  where  the  despots  had  so  long  intrenched  them- 
His  noble  selvcs.  He  erected  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.  He 
Ui.n,  '  recalled  the  exiles,  and  invited  new  colonists  to 
the  impoverished  city,  so  that  sixty  thousand  immigrants 
arrived.  He  relieved  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  jjeople 
by  selling  the  public  lands,  and  employed  his  forces  to  expel 
remaining  despots  from  the  island. 

But  Hieetas  again  invited  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily. 
They  came,  with  a  vast  array  of  seventy  thousand  men  and 
twelve  hundred  ships,  under  Hasdrubal  and  Harailear,  b.  c, 
340.  Timoleon  could  only  assemble  twelve  thousand  to  meet 
this  overwhelming  force,  but  with  these  he  marched  against 
His  grcBt  th^  Carthaginians,  and  gMued  a  great  victory,  by 
the  ciriult''  ^^^  ^'^  <>f  ^  terrible  storm  which  pelted  the  Car- 
giniiDi,  thaginians  in  the  face.     No  victory  was  ever  more 

complete  than  this  at  Crimisus.  Ten  thousand  of  the  invad- 
ers were  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  made  prisoners,  together 
■with  an  enormous  spoil, 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies — 
Hieetas  and  Mamercus — tyrants   of  Leontini   and   Catana. 
Over  these   he  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  put  them 
Be  lays       to  death.     He  then,  after  having  delivered  Syra- 
jkj™.        cuse,  and  defeated   his    enemies,  laid    down    his 
power,  and  became  a  private  citizen.     But  his  influence  re- 
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ma,incd,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  as  great  as  ever,  for  he  was 
a  patriot  of  most  exalted  viitue,  a  counselor  whom  all  could 
trust — a  friend  who  sacrificed  hia  oivn  interests.  And  he 
exerted  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  Syracuse,  for  the 
introduction  of  colonists,  and  the  enforcement  of  wise  laws. 
The  city  was  bom  anew,  and  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  the  citizens  were  unbounded.  In  his  latter  years  he  be- 
came blind,  but  his  presence  could  not  then  even  be  spared 
■when  any  serious  difficulty  arose — ruling  by  the  moral  power 
of  wisdom  and  sanctity — one  of  the  best  and  loftiest  charac- 
ters of  all  antiquity.  And  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
his  patience  under  contradiction,  and  his  eagerness  to  insure 
freedom  of  speech,  even  against  himself 

Thus,  by  the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  this  remarkable  man, 
were  freedom  and  comfort  diffused  throughout  Sicily  for 
twenty-four  years,  until  the  despotism  of  Agath-  nis  death 
ocles.  Timoleon  died  a  c.  337 — a  father  and  t.;r. 
benefactor — and  the  Syracusans  solemnized  his  funeral  with 
lavish  honoi-s,  which  was  attended  by  a  countless  procession, 
and  passed  a  vote  to  honor  him  for  all  future  time  with  fes- 
tive matches,  in  music  and  chariot-races,  and  such  gymnas- 
tics as  were  practiced  at  the  Grecian  gamos,  A  magnificent 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  "  The  mournful  let- 
ters written  by  Plato  after  the  death  of  Dion  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  enviable  end  of  Timoleon,  and  with  the 
grateful  inscription  of  the  Syracusans  on  his  tomb." 
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rniLiP  OF 


Ko  ONE  -would  have  supposed,  b.  c.  400,  that  the  desti-uc- 
tion  of  Grecian  liberties  would  come  from  Macedonia — a 
uneippffed  semi-barbarous  kingdom  which,  during  the  ascend- 
donia.  ency  of  Sparta,  had  so  little  political  importance. 

And  if  any  new  power  threatened  to  rise  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Spartan  State,  and  become  paramount  in  Greece,  it  was 
Thebes,  The  enccesses  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  had 
effectually  weakened  the  power  of  Sparta.  She  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  headship  of  Greece.  She  no  longer  was  the 
leader  of  dependent  allies,  submitting  to  her  dictation  in  all 
external  politics,  serving  under  the  officers  she  appointed, 
administering  their  internal  affairs  by  oligarchies  devoted  to 
her  purposes,  and  even  submitting  to  be  ruled  by  governors 
whom  she  put  over  them.  She  had  lost  her  foreign  auxiliary 
force  and  dignity,  and  even  half  of  her  territory  in  Laconia. 
The  Peloponnesians,  who  once  rallied  around  her  were 
disunited,  and  Megalopolis  and  Meseene  were  hostile. 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  Epidanrus,  and  other  cities,  formerly  allies, 
stood  aloof,  and  the  grand  forces  of  Hellas  now  resided  out- 
side of  the  Peloponnesus.  Athens  and  Thebes  were  the  new 
seats  of  power.  Athens  had  regained  her  maritime  supre- 
macy, and  Thebes  was  formidable  on  the  land,  having 
absorbed  one-third  of  tlie  Bceotian  territory,  and  destroyed 
three  or  four  autonomous  cities,  and  secured  powerful  allies 


When  the  battle  of  Mantinea  was  fought,  at  which  Epami- 
nondas lost  his  hfe,  Perdiccas,  son  of  Amyntas,  was  the  king 
of  Macedonia.    He  was  stain   in  the  flower  of  his  life,  in  a 
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battle  with  the  Illyrians,  s.  c.  359.     On  the  advice  of  Piato, 
who  had  been  his  teacher,  he  was  induced  to  be-    p^^ji^p  ^ 
stow  upon  his  brotber  Pliilip  a  portion  of  territory   Micedon. 
in  Macedonia,  who  for  three  years  preceding  had  been  living 
in  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  carried  there  by  Pelopidas  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  bad  reduced  Macedonia  to  partial  sub- 


At  Thebes  the  young  prince  was  treated  with  courtesy, 
and  resided  with  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  phnipat 
received  a  good  edtication,  lie  was  also  favored  ^heiwe. 
with  the  society  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  and  wit- 
nessed with  great  interest  the  training  of  the  Thebaii  forces 
by  these  two  remarkable  men — one  the  greatest  organizer, 
and  the  other  the  greatest  tactician  of  the  age.  When  trans- 
ferred from  Thebes  to  a  subordinate  government  of  a  district 
in  his  brother's  kingdom,  be  organized  a  military  force  on 
the  principles  he  had  learned  in  Thebes.  The  unexpected 
death  of  Perdiccas,  leaving  an  infant  son,  opened  to  him  the 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  He  first  assumed  the 
government  as  guardian  of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas,  but 
the  difficulties  with  w^hich  he  was  surrounded,  having  many 
competitors  from  other  princes  of  the  family  of  Amyntas,  bis 
father,  that  he  assumed  the  crown,  putting  to  death  ooe  of 
his  half-brothers,  while  the  other  two  fled  into  exile. 

His  first  proceeding  as  king  was  to  buy  the  Thi-acians,  his 
enemies,  by  presents  and  promises,  so  that  only  the  Athenians 
and  the  Illyrians  remained  formidable.  But  he  surrpmierof 
made  peace  with  Athens  by  yielding  up  Amphipo-  Amph.puiia. 
li.1,  for  tbe  possession  of  which  the  Athenians  had  made  war 
in  Macedonia. 

The  Athenians,  however,  neglected  to  take  possession  of 
Amphipolis,  being  engaged  in  a  eti-uggle  to  regain  the  island 
of  Eubcea,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Thebes.  It  also  hap- 
pened that  a  revolt  of  a  large  number  of  the  islands  E™it  from 
of  the  ^gean,  which  belonged  to  the  confederacy  Lasboa,  hm- 
of  which  Athens  was  chief,  took  place— Lesbos,  &c. 
Chios,  Samoa,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  including  Byzantium.    This 
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revolt  is  called  the  social  war,  caused  by  the  selfishness  of 
Athens  in  acting  more  for  her  own  interest  thiiD  that  of  hei" 
nllies,  and  neglecting  to  pay  the  mercenaries  in  her  service. 
The  revolt  was  also  stimulated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Carian 
prince,  Mausolus.  Bnt  it  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  foreign 
ascendency  of  Athens,  and  in  a  battle  to  recover  these  islands, 
the  Athenians,  under  Cliabrias,  were  defeated  at  Chios. 
They  were  also  nnsnecessfnl  on  the  Hellespont  from  quar- 
rels among  their  generals— Timotheus,  Iphicrates,  and  Chares. 
The  popular  voice  at  Athens  laid  the  blame  of  defeat  on  the 
two  former  unjustly,  in  consequence  of  which  Timotheus  was 
fined  one  hundred  talents,  the  largest  fine  ever  imposed  at 
Dootb  of  Athens,  and  shortly  after  died  in  exile— a  distin- 
Timothcna.  guisbed  man,  who  had  signally  maintained  the 
honor  and  glory  of  his  country.  Iphicrates  also  was  never 
employed  again.  The  loss  of  these  two  generals  could  scarcely 
bo  repaired.  Soon  after,  peace  was  made  with  the  revolted 
cities,  by  which  tlieir  independence  and  autonomy  were 
guaranteed.  This  was  an  inglorious  result  of  the  war  to 
Athens,  and  fatally  impaired  her  power  and  dignity,  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  make  a  stand  against  the  aggressiona  of 
Philip. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  after  defeating  the  Illyriaiis 
piiiitp  lays  was  to  lay  siege  to  Amphipolis,  altliough  he  had 
jihl^Tiiiia.  ™  ceded  the  city  to  Athens.  For  this  treachery  there 
was  no  other  reason  than  ambition  and  the  weakened  power 
of  Athens.  Amphi[»olia  had  long  remained  free,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  give  up  its  liberties,  and  sent  to  Athens  for 
aid.  Philip,  an  arch  politician,  contrived  by  his  intrigues  to 
prevent  Athens  from  giving  assistance.  The  neglect  of 
Athens  was  a  great  mistake,  for  Amphipolis  commanded  the 
passage  over  the  Strymon,  and  shut  up  Macedonia  from  the 
east,  and  was,  moreover,  easily  defensible  by  sea.  Deprived 
ruiioftiia  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
'^'^'  Philip,  and  was  an  acquisition  of  great  importance. 

It  was  the  most  convenient  maritime  station  in  Thrace,  and 
threw  open  to  hira  all  the  country  east  of  the  Strymon,  and 
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especially  the  gold  region  near  Mount  Pangffiiis.  This  place 
henceforward  became  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Macedonia, 
until  the  Roman  conquest. 

Having  obtained  this  place,  he  commenced,  ■without  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Athens,  a  series  of  hostile  measures, 
while  he  professed  to  be  her  fi-iend.  He  deprived  her  of  her 
hold  upon  the  Thei-maic  Gulf,  conquered  Pydns 
and  Potidsea,  and  conciliated  Olynthus.  His  ' 
power  was  thus  so  far  increased  that  he  founded  a  new  city, 
called  Philippi,  in  the  regions  where  his  gold  mines  yielded 
one  thousand  talents  yearly.  He  then  married  Olympias, 
daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  who  gave  birth,  in  the 
year  b.  c,  356,  to  a  son  destined  to  conquer  the  world. 

The  captare  of  Amphipolis  by  Philip  was,  of  conrse,  fol- 
lowed by  war  with  Athens,  which  lasted  twelve   warwiu. 
years.   And  this  war  commenced  at  a  time  Athens   ^'i'"''"- 
waa  in  great   embarrassments,   owing  to   the   social  war. 

But  he  was  aided  by  another  event  of  still  greater  import- 
ance— the  sacred  war,  which  for  a  time  convulsed  ^.^^  ,^^ 
the  Hellenic  world,  and  which  grew  out  of  the  *"^- 
accusation  of  Thebes,  before  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  that 
Sparta  had  seized  her  citadel  in  time  of  profound  peace.  Tlie 
sentence  of  the  council,  that  Sparta  should  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents,  was  a  departure  of  Grecian  custom,  and 
Sparta  refused  to  pay  it,  which  refusal  led  to  her  exclusion 
from  the  council,  the  Delphic  temple,  and  the  Pythian 
games,  and  this  exclusion  again  arrayed  the  different  States 
of  Greece  against  each  other,  as  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Orade  itself. 

Philip  of  Macedon  seized  this  opportunity,  when  so  many 
States  were  engaged  in  war,  to  prosecute  his  schemes.  He 
attacked  Methone,  the  last  remaining  possession  of  Athens 
on  the  Macedonian  coast,  and  captured  the  city,  and  then 
advanced  into  Thessaly  against  the  despots  of  Pherfe,  who 
invoked  the  aid  of  Onomarchns,  now  very  powerful. 

It  was  at  this  time,  n.  c.  353,  that  Demosthenes,  the  orator, 
appeared  before  the  Athenian  people.    He  was  about  twenty- 
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seven  years  of  age,  and  the  wealth  of  his  father  secni-ed  him 
i>omoo-  great  advantages  in  edncation.  His  father  died 
thenoi.  while  he  was  young,  and  his  property  was  confid- 

ed to  the  care  of  guardians,  named  in  his  father's  will.  But 
they  administered  the  property  with  such  negligence,  that 
only  a  small  sum  came  to  Demosthenes  when  he  attained  his 
civil  majority,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  repeated  com- 
plaints, he  brought  a  judicial  action  against  one  of  the  guai"- 
dians,  and  obtained  verdict  against  him  to  the  extent  of  ten 
talents.  But  the  guardian  delayed  the  payment,  and  De- 
mosthenes lost  nearly  all  his  patrimony.  He  had,  however, 
received  a  good  education,  and  in  spite  of  a  feeble  constitn- 
tion,  he  mastered  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  His  family 
influence  enabled  him  to  get  an  early  introduction  to  public 
affairs,  and  he  proceeded  to  train  himself  as  a  speaker,  and  a 
writer  of  speeches  for  others.  He  put  himself  under  the 
teaching  of  a  famous  rhetorician,  Isseus,  and  profited  by 
HieaMiini-  the  discourses  of  Plato  and  Isoci-ates  then  in  the 
riiahintnta.  height  of  their  fame.  He  also  was  a  great  student 
of  Thucydides,  and  copied  his  whole  histoiy,  with  his  own 
hand,  eight  times.  He  still  had  to  contend  against  a  poor 
voice,  antl  an  ungraceful  gesticulation;  but  by  unwearied 
labor  he  overcame  his  natural  difficulties  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  critical  Athenian  audience.  But  this  conquest  in  self- 
education  was  only  made  by  repeated  trials  and  humiliations, 
and  it  is  said  he  even  spoke  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and 
prepared  himself  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the  Assembly  by 
declaiming  in  stormy  weather  on  the  sea-shore.  He  sometimes 
passed  two  or  three  months  in  a  enbterranean  chamber, 
practicing  by  day  and  by  night,  both  in  composition  and  de- 
clamation, such  pains  did  those  old  Greeks  take  to  perfect 
themselves  in  art;  for  public  speaking  is  an  art,  as  well  as 
literary  composition.  He  learned  Sophocles  by  heart,  and 
took  lessons  from  actors  even  to  get  the  true  accent.  It  was 
several  yeai-s  before  he  was  rewarded  with  success,  and  then 
his  delivery  was  full  of  vehemence  and  energy,  but  elaborate 
and  artificial.     But  it  was  not  mere  labor  which  made  De- 
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mosthenes  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity,  and.  perhaps,  of 
all  ages. and  nations,  but  also  natural  genius.  Hla  self- 
training  merely  developed  the  great  qualities  of  ivliich  he 
was  conscioos,  as  was  Disraeli  when  he  made  his  early  fail- 
ures in  Parliament.  Without  natural  gifts  of  eloquence,  he 
might  have  worked  till  doomsday  without  produe-  p,j  j 
ing  the  extraordinary  effect  which  is  ascribed  to  *i'iii"s''=e. 
him,  for  his  speeches  show  great  insight,  genius,  and  natural 
force,  as  well  as  learning,  culture,  and  practice;  so  that  they 
could  be  read  like  the  speeches  of  Burke  and  Webster,  with 
great  effect.  He  had  great  political  sagacity,  mora!  wisdom, 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  patriotic  ardor,  as  well  as  ai-t 
He  would  have  been  great,  if  he  had  stammered  all  his  life. 
He  composed  speeches  for  other  great  orators  before  ho 
had  confidence  in  bis  own  eloquence. 

In  contrast  with  Demosthenes,  who  was  rich,  was  Phocion, 
who  remained  poor,  and  would  receive  neither  money  nor 
gifts.  He  went  barefoot,  like  Socrates,  and  had 
only  one  female  slave  in  his  household,  was  per- 
sonally incon-uptible,  and  also  brave  in  battle,  so  that  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  sti-ategus,  or  general,  forty-five 
times,  without  ever  having  solicited  place  or  been  present  at 
the  election.  He  had  great  contempt  of  fine  speeches,  yet 
was  most  effective  as  an  orator  for  his  brevity,  good  sense, 
and  patriotism,  and  despised  the  "warlike  eloquence,  un- 
warlike  despotism,  paid  speech-writing,  and  delicate  habits 
of  Demosthenes."  * 

This  Athenian,  with  Spartan  character  and  habits,  was 
opposed  to  the  war  with  Philip,  and  was  therefore  the  lead- 
ing  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  whose  foresight  and  Differentpn- 
cacacity  led  liim  to  penetrate  the  schemes  of  the  twSkndet" 
Macedonian  king.  But  the  Athenians  were  generally  in- 
duced to  a  peace  policy  in  degenerate  times,  and  did  not 
eympathiKe  with  the  lofty  principles  which  Demosthenes 
declared,  and  hence  the  influence  of  Phocion,  though  of  com- 
manding pati-iotism  and  moraUty,  was  mischievous,  while  that 
of  Demosthenes  was  good.     The  citizens  of  Athena,  cnrich- 
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e.d  by  eoraraoi-co  and  enervated  by  leisure,  were  at  tbis  time 
averse  to  the  burdens  of  mUitary  serviee,  and  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  ancestors  one  hundred  years  earlier,  in  the 
time  of  Pericles.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  they  sought 
home  pleasures,  the  refinements  of  art,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  cultivated  life,  not  warlike  enterprises.  And  this  decline 
in  military  spirit  was  equally  noticeable  in  the  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  And  hence  the  cities  of  Greece  resorted  to 
mercenaries,  like  Carthage,  and  intrusted  to  them  the  de- 
fense of  their  liberties.  The  warlike  spirit  of  ancient  Sparta 
and  Athens  now  was  pre-eminent  in  Macedonia,  where  the 
people  were  poor,  hai-dy,  adventurous  and  bold. 

It  was  against  these  warlike  Macedonians,  rude  and  hardy, 
that  the  refined  Athenians  were  now  to  contend,  led  by  a 
prince  of  uncommon  military  talents  and  insatiable  ambition, 
and  who  joined  craft  to  bravery  and  genius.  Demosthenes 
in  vain  invoked  the  ancient  spirit  which  had  inspired  the 
heroes  of  Marathon. 

In  the  year  353  b.  C,  Philip  attacked  Lyfcophron,  of  Pherse, 
in  Thessaly.  Onomarchus,  then  victorious  over  the  Thebans, 
Conrincstsiif  advanced  against  Philip,  and  defeated  him  in  two 
Thcsanij"  battles,  so  that  the  Macedonian  army  withdrew 
from  Thessaly.  But  Philip  repaired  his  losses,  marched 
again  into  Thessaly,  defeated  the  Phoeians,  and  slew  Ono- 
marchus. His  conquest  of  Phera;  was  now  easy,  and  he 
rapidly  made  himself  master  of  ail  Thessaly,  and  expelled 
Lycophron.  He  then  marched  to  Thermopylse,  to  the  great 
Threatens  alarm  of  Athens,  which  sent  a  force  to  resist  him, 
QKeiJc  which  force  succeeded  in  defending  the  pass,  and 
keeping  Philip,  for  a  time,  from  entering  Southern  Greece. 
The  Phoeians  also  rallied,  again  availed  tliemselves  of  the 
treasure  of  Delphi,  and  melted  down  tho  golden  ornaments 
and  vessels  which  Crcesus,  the  Lydian  king,  had  given  one  hun- 
dred years  before,  among  which  were  three  hundred  and 
sixty  golden  goblets,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  a  new 
ai-my  of  mercenaries  was  raised. 

The  power  of  Philip  was  now  exceedingly  formidable,  and 
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his  suceessea  inspivetl   great   alai-m  throughout    Greece,  as 
would  appear  from  the  first  Philippic  of  Demos-   No  genersia 
thenes,  delivered  in  b,  c.  352,      But  the  Grrecian    with  him. 
States  had  no  general  able  to  cope  with  him  on  the  land, 
while  he  created  a  navy  to   annoy   the   Athenians   at   sea. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  efforts  of  Philip  wei-e  diverted 
from  So;ithern  aud  Central  Greece,  in  order  to  conquer  the 
Olynthlans.  They  were  hia  neighbors,  and  had  vhwi^ 
been  his  allies ;  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Athenians  oiyntbiant 
from  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  now  aiai-med  the 
Oiynthians,  together  with  the  inei-easing  power  of  Philip,  so 
that  they  concluded  a  ti-eaty  of  peace  with  Athens.  Hos- 
tilities broke  out  in  the  year  350  b,  c,  and  Demosthenes  put 
forward  all  his  eloquence  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  vigor- 
ous war.  Athens,  partially  aroused,  sent  a  body  of'mer- 
cenaiies  to  the  assistance  of  Olynthns,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  cities  of  Chalcidia,  southeast  of  Macedonia. 
But  before  effective  aid  could  be  rendered,  the  island  of 
Eubosa,  through  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  revolted  j[„,i)it  ot 
from  Athens.  It  was  in  an  expedition  to  recover  ^"'■"^ 
that  island  that  Demosthenes  served  as  a  hoplite  in  the  army, 
under  Plioclon  as  general.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  of 
R  c.  348  that  this  territory  was  recovered  by  Athens.  In  the 
year  following,  Athens  made  great  exertions  in  behalf  of 
Olynthns,  and  amid  great  financial  embarrassments.  Three 
expeditions  were  sent  into  Chalcidia,  under  the  command  of 
Chares,  numbering  altogether  four  thousand  Athenians  and 
ten  thousand  mercenaries.  Bnt  they  wei-e  powerless  against 
the  conquering  arms  of  Philip,  who  completely  kj,t!i^»  ot 
oven-nn  and  devastated  the  peninsula,  taking  thir-  ''"'"''^ 
ty-two  cities,  and  selling  the  people  for  slaves.  At  last 
Olynthns  fell,  B.  c.  347,  and  the  spoils  of  this  old  Hellenic  city 
were  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  conqneror,  who 
celebrated  his  victories  by  a  splendid  festival. 

No  such  calamity  had  befallen  Gi-ecce  for  a  century  as  the 
conquest  of  Chalcidia,  and  it  filled  Athens  with  nnspeakable 
alarms,     .^schiues,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator^ 
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now  joined  with  him  in  denouncing  Philip  as  tlie  common 
enomy  of  Greece.  Aristodemus  was  sent  to  him  with  propo 
sitions  of  peace,  and  Philip  professed  to  entei-taiu  them 
favorably,  with  his  characteristic  duplicity. 

Meanwhile  the  sacred  war  had  impoverished  the  Phocians, 
and  there  were  dissensions  among  themselves.  Their  temple 
The  icmpie  of  Delphi  had  already  been  stripped  of  the  enor- 
robbe/  mous  sum  or  ten  thousand  talents,  eleven  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  probably  equal  in  our  times 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars ;  so  that  it  must 
have  heen  richer,  when  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
is  considered,  than  any  church  in  Christendom.  The  treas- 
nres  of  the  temple,  enriched  for  three  hundred  years  by  offei"- 
ings  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  still  enabled  the  Phocians 
to  maintain  war  with  Thebes.  At  last  the  Thebans  invoked 
the  aid  of  Philip,  and  a  Macedonian  ai-my,  under  Parmenio, 
advanced  as  far  as  Thessaly.  But  the  Phocians,  in  alai-m, 
entreated  both  Sparta  and  Athens  for  assistance.  The 
crisis  was  great,  for  if  Philip  should  once  secure  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylte,  all  Southern  Greece  was  in  imminent  danger. 
The  whole  defense  of  Greece  now  turned  upon  this  Pass,  of  as 
much  importance  to  Philip  as  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  for  it 
was  the  only  road  into  Greece,  Envoys  were  again  sent 
from  Athens  to  Philip,  to  learn  on  what  conditions  peace 
could  be  secured,  among  whom  wgtq  Demosthenes  and  jEs- 
chines.  But  he  would  grant  no  better  terms  than  that  each 
party  should  i-etain  what  they  already  possessed,  and  the 
EncroMh-  Athenians  consented.  Philip  reaped  all  the  ad- 
phiup.  vantages  of  a  peace,  which  gave  him  the  possession 

of  the  cities  and  territory  he  had  taken.  The  Phocians  were 
left  out  in  the  negotiations,  a  fatal  step,  since  it  required  the 
united  forces  of  Greece  from  preventing  the  further  encroach- 
ments of  the  Macedonian  king.  He  had  now  leisure  for  the 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  When  this  was  com- 
ma dupiiei-  pleted,  he  marched  toward  Thermopylae,  which  was 
trigucs.  held  by  the  Phocians,  carefully  veiling  his  real  in- 

tentions, and  even  pretending  that  his  advance  to  the  south 
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was  for  tho  pui'pose  of  reconstituting  tlie  Bceotian  cities  and 
putting  down  Thetes.  His  real  object  was  to  surprise  tlie 
Pass,  for  he  was  a  man  who  had  very  little  respect  to  treaties, 
promises,  or  oaths.  All  this  while  he  contrived  to  deceive 
Athens  and  tlie  Phocians,  with  the  connivance  of  jEstehines, 
whom  he  had  bribed  or  cheated.  But  he  did  not  deceive 
Demosthenes,  who  entreated  his  countrymen  to  make  a  stand 
against  him,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  he  was  then  with- 
in three  days'  march  of  the  Pass.  But  the  eloquence  and 
warnings  of  Demosthenes  were  in  vain.  The  people  went 
with  jEschines,  who  persuaded  them  that  Philip  was  friendly 
to  Athens  and  only  hostile  to  Thebes,  It  was  the  design  of 
Philip  to  detach  Athens  from  the  Phocians,  and  thus  make  hia 
conquest  easier;  and  he  succeeded  by  his  falsehoods  and  in- 
trigues. Under  these  circumstances,  the  Phocians  Ph'iip  "^ 
surrendered  to  Philip  the  pass,  which  they  ought  eiom.fihe 
to  have  defended  at  all  hazard,  and  the  king  re-  mopyiie. 
tired  to  Phocis,  but  stiil  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for 
Athens,  with  whom  he  made  peace. 

Master  now  of  Phocis,  with  a  triumphant  army,  he  openly 
joined  the  Thebans  and  restored  the  Temple  of  Delphi  to  its 
inhabitants,  and  convoked  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  wliich 
I  the  Phocians  of  their  place  in  the  ^^^^^ 
ly,  and  conferred  it  upon  Philip.  Tlie  ^^JfJ^'^f 
unhappy  Piiocians  were  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  sn»ce. 
ntter  ruin.  Their  towns  were  dismantled,  and  their  villages 
were  not  allowed  to  contain  over  fifty  houses  each.  They 
were  stripped,  and  slain,  and  their  fields  laid  waste.  Philip 
was  now  master  of  the  keys  of  Greece,  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  Athens  had  secured 
an  inglorious  peace  with  her  enemy,  through  the  corruption 
of  her  own  envoys,  b,  c.  346,  and  was  soon  to  reap  the  penalty 
of  her  credulity  and  indolence.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
deceived,  and  Philip,  in  co-operation  with  Thebes,  the  enemy 
of  Athens,  presently  threw  off  the  mask  and  disgracefully  re- 
newed the  war  with  Athens,  He  had  gained  his  object  by 
bribery  and  falsehood.    It  is  mournful  that  the  Athenians 
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should,  not  have  listened  to  the  T\''ai'nings  of  the  most  saga- 
cious patriot  who  adorned  those  degenerate  times,  but  the 
influence  of  jEschines  ■was  tlieii  paranaount,  and  he  was  sold 
to  Philip,  He  cried  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace.  The 
great  error  of  Athens  was  in  not  rendering  timely  assist- 
ance to  the  Phocians,  who  possessed  the  Pass  of  Thermopyia, 
although  they  had  brought  upon  themselves  the  indignation 
of  Greece  by  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  treasures. 

The  victories  and  encroachments  of  Philip,  within  the  line 
Lamsnta-  of  Common  Grecian  defense,  were  profoundly 
mosiheots.  lamented  by  Demosthenes,  and  he  now  felt  that  it 
was  expedient  to  keep  on  terms  of  peace  with  so  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  and  cunning  a  man.  Isocrates  wished 
Philip  to  reconcile  the  four  great  cities  of  Gi-eece,  Sparta, 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their 
united  forces,  and  Greece  generally,  invade  Pei'sia,  and 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  this  was  putting  the 
Hellenic  world  under  one  roan,  and  renouncing  the  inde- 
pendence of  States  and  the  autonomy  of  cities — the  great 
principles  of  Grecian  policy  from  the  earliest  historic  times, 
and  therefore  a  complete  subversion  of  Grecian  liberties,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  centralized  power  under  Philip,  whose 
patrimonial  kingdom  was  among  the  least  civilized  in 
Greece. 

The  peace  between  Philip  and  Athens  lasted,  without  any 
pjiiip.g  formal  renunciation,  for  six  yeai-s,  during  which 
BD^M^i^  ^^^  Macedonian  king  pursued  his  aggressive 
menu.  policy  and  his  intrigues  in  all  the  States  of  Greece. 

His  policy  was  precisely  that  of  Rome  when  it  meditated 
the  conquest  of  the  world,  only  his  schemes  were  confined 
chiefly  to  Greece.  Every  year  his  power  increased,  while  the 
States  of  Greece  remained  inactive  and  un combined — a  proof 
of  he  de  neracy  of  the  times — certainly  in  regard  to  self- 
Sc  flee  secure  their  independence  Demosthenes  plainly 
n  aw  the  approaching  absorption  of  Greece  in  the 

Macedonian  dominion,  unkss  the  Statts  should 
.nl  ho   took  e;er}   occasion 
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to  denounce  Pliilip,  not  only  in  Athens,  tiit  to  tlie  envoys 
of  the  different  States.  The  counsels  of  the  orator  were 
a  bitter  annoyance  to  the  despot,  who  sent  to  Athens 
letters  of  remonstrance. 

At  last  an  occasion  was  presented  for  hostilities  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  allow  Philip  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Halicarnassus,  claiming  the  island  aa 
their  own.  Reprisals  took  place,  and  Philip  demanded 
the  possession  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorns,  and  the 
Greek  cities  on  their  coast,  of  the  greatest  value  to  Athens, 
since  she  relied  upon  the  possession  of  the  straits  for  the 
unobstracted  importation  of  corn.  The  Athenians  now 
began  to  realize  the  encroaching  ambition  of  Philip,  and 
to  listen  to  Demosthenes,  who,  about  this  time,  ji(|„„g  „( 
B.C  341,  delivered  hia  third  Philippic.  From  5,y'Demia^ 
this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  the  influence  ti'^"'^*-. 
of  Demosthenes  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man 
in  Athens,  which  too  late  listened  to  his  warning  voice. 
Through  his  influence,  Enbcea  was  detached  from  Philip, 
and  also  Byzantium,  and  they  were  brought  into  alli- 
ance with  Athena,  Philip  was  so  much  chagrined  that 
he  laid  siege  to  Perinthus,  and  marched  through  the 
Chersonese,  which  was  part  of  the  Athenian  territory,  upon 
which  Athens  declared  war.  Philip,  on  hia  side,  isaued  a 
manifesto  declaring  hia  wrongs,  as  is  usual  with  conquerors, 
and  announced  hia  intention  of  revenge.  The  Atlienians 
fitted  out  a  fleet  and  sent  it  under  Chares  to  the  Helles- 
pont. PhiHp  prosecuted,  on  his  part,  the  siege  of  Peiin- 
thua,  on  the  Propontis,  with  an  army  of  thirty  gj^^g  ^f 
thousand  men,  with  a  great  number  of  military  P"'"i1'|». 
engines.  One  of  hia  movable  towei-s  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  so  that  he  was  able  to  drive  away 
the  defendei-s  of  the  walls  by  miaailea.  He  succeeded  in 
driving  the  citizens  of  this  strong  town  into  the  city,  and  it 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Olynthua,  had  it  not  been 
relieved  by  the  Byzantine  and  Grecian  mercenaries.  Philip 
was  baffled,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  and  turned  hia 
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forces  against  Byzantium, but  this  town  was  also  relieved  by 
the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  fi-om  the  islands  of  tbe 
^gean.  These  operations  lasted  sis  months,  and  were  the 
greatest  adverses  which  Philip  had  as  yet  met  with.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  decreed  by  the  Athenians  to  Demosthenes, 
who  had  Btimulated  these  enterprises.  Philip  was  obliged 
Philip  with-  to  withdraw  from  Byzantium,  and  retreated  to 
Byziuiinio.  attack  the  Scythians.  An  important  I'efoi-m  in  the 
administration  of  the  marine  was  effected  by  Demosthenes, 
although  opposed  by  the  rich  citizens  and  by  .^schines. 

While  these  events  transpired,  a  new  sacred  war  was  de- 
Anothfi  clared  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council  against  the 
eaered  wur.  ^ocrians  of  Amphlssa,  kindled  by  ^schines,  which 
more  than  compensated  Philip  for  his  repulse  at  Byzantium, 
bringing  advantage  to  him  and  ruin  to  Grecian  liberty.  But 
the  Athenians  stood  aloof  from  this  suicidal  war,  when  all 
the  energies  of  Greece  were  demanded  to  put  down  the 
encroachments  of  Philip.  As  was  usual  in  these  intestine 
troubles,  the  weaker  party  invoked  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
p.ninoHs  to  power,  and  the  Amphictyonic  Assembly,  intent  on 
eriir™  '  punishing  Amphissa,  sought  assistance  from  Philip. 
He,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  marched  south 
through  Therraopylfe,  proclaiming  his  intention  to  avenge 
the  Delphian  god.  In  his  march  he  took  Nicsea  from  the 
Thebans,  and  entered  Phocis,  and  converted  Elatea  into  a 
pei-manent  garrison.  Hitherto  he  had  only  proclaimed  him- 
self as  a  general  acting  under  the  Amphictyonic  vote  to 
avenge  the  Delphian  god,— now  he  constructed  a  military 
post  in  the  heart  of  Greece, 

Thebes,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  had  been  opposed 
Alliance  of  to  Athens,  and  even  now  unfriendly  relations 
Athenl'"  existed  between  the  two  citi^,  and  Philip  hoped 
tliat  Thebes  would  act  in  concert  with  him  against  Athens. 
But  this  last  outrage  of  Philip  exceedingly  alarmed  Athens, 
and  Demosthenes  stood  up  in  the  Assembly  to  propose 
an  embassy  to  Thebes  with  offers  of  alliance.  His  advice 
was  adopted,  and  he  was  dispatched  with  other  envoys  to 
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Thebes.  The  Athenian  orator,  in  spite  of  the  iiiflnence 
of  the  Macedonian  envoys,  carried  his  point  with  tlic  Tliebaa 
Assembly,  and  an  alliance  was  formed  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  The  Athenian  army  marched  at  once  to  Thebes, 
and  vigorous  measures  were  made  at  Athens  for  the 
defensive  war  which  so  seriously  threatened  the  loss  of 
Grecian  liberty.  The  alliance  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
Philip,  who  remained  at  Phocis,  and  sent  envoys  to  Sparta, 
inviting  the  Pcloponnesians  to  join  him  against  Amphissa. 
But  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  maintained  their  ground 
against  him,  and  even  gained  some  advantages.  Among 
other  things,  they  reconstituted  the  Phocian  towns.  The 
Athenians  and  their  allies  had  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  Demosthenes  was 
the  war  minister  by  whom  these  foi-ces  were  col-  Renewed 
iected.  These  eiforts  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  M^ih^SJrf* 
Athens  led  to  renewed  preparations  on  the  part  "'"?■ 
of  Philip,  lie  defeated  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  and  toot 
Amphissa.  Unfortunately,  the  Athenians  had  no  general 
able  to  cope  with  him,  and  it  was  the  work  of  Demosthenes 
merely  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  countrymen  and  incite 
them  to  effort. 

At  last,  in  the  month  of  August,  Philip,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  met  the  allied  Greeks  at 
Chseronea,  the  last  Boeotian  town  on  the  frontiers  ^^^^^  ^^ 
of  Phocis.  The  command  of  the  armies  of  the  (^nwron&i. 
allies  was  shared  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  but 
their  movements  were  determined  by  a  council  of  civilians 
and  generals,  of  which  Demosthenes  was  the  leading  spirit- 
Philip,  in  this  battle,  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  Greece, 
commanded  the  right  wing,  opposed  to  the  j^ii^^ui,, 
Athenians,  and  bis  son  Alexander,  the  leftr  wing,  etanetar. 
opposed  to  the  Thebans.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  or- 
ganized by  Philip,  was  Rixteen  deep,  with  veteran  soldiers 
in  the  fi'ont.  The  Theban  "  Sacred  Band"  was  ovei-pow- 
ered  and  broken  by  its  tremendous  force,  much  increased 
by  the  long  pikes  which  projected  in  front  of  the  foremost 
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soldiera.  But  the  battle  waa  not  gained  by  the  phal;inx 
Macedonian  ^'^^^-  The  Organization  of  the  Macedonian  army 
piwiani  was  perfect,  with  many  other  sorts  of  troops,  body- 
guards, light  hoplites,  liglit  cavalry,  bowmen,  and  slingcrs. 
One  thousand  Athenians  were  slain,  and  two  thousand  more 
were  made  captives.    The  Theban  loss  was  still  greater. 

Unspeakable  was  the  grief  and  consternation  of  Athene, 
when  the  intelligence  reached  her  of  this  decisive  victory. 
Despfrste  A  resolution  was  at  once  taken  for  a  vigorous 
Atbein.  defense  of  the  city.  All  citizens  sent  in  their  con- 
tributions, and  every  hand  was  employed  on  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  temples  were  stripped  of  arms,  and  envoys  were 
sent  to  various  places  for  aid, 

Thebes  was  unable  to  rally,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
i^uof  victors,  and  a  Macedonian  garrison  waa  placed  in 

Thebei.  the  Cadmea,  or  citadel.  From  Athens,  envoys 
were  sent  to  Philip  for  peace,  which  was  gi-anted  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  It  was  a  great  humiliation  to  Athens  to  con- 
cede this,  after  having  defeated  the  Persian  hosts,  and  keep- 
ing out  so  long  all  foreign  domination.  But  times  had 
changed,  and  the  military  spirit  had  fled. 

Athens  was  not  prostrated  by  the  battle  of  Chsei-onea. 
She  still  retained  her  navy,  and  her  civic  rights.  Thebes 
was  utterly  prostrated,  and  never  rallied  again. 

Philip,  having  now  subjugated  Thebes,  and  constrained 
Athens  into  submission,  next  proceeded  to  cany  his  arms 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  He  found  but  little  resistance,  except 
pbiiip  In-  in  Laconia.  The  Corinthians,  Argeians,  Messcn- 
p^opgn-  ia.vis,  Elians,  and  Arcadians  submitted  to  his 
"'*''*■  power.     Even  Sparta  could  make  but  feeble  resist- 

ance. He  laid  waste  Laconia,  and  then  convened  a  congress 
of  Grecian  cities  at  Corinth,  and  announced  his  purpose  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  king  of  Persia,  avenge 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  liberate  the  Asiatic 
Greeks.  A  large  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  foot  and 
fifleeu  thousand  horse  was  promised  him,  and  all  the  States 
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of  Greece  concurred,  except  Sparta,  which  held   aloof  from 
the  congress.     Athens  was  required  to  furnish  a  ^u^  ^  ^ 
well  equipped  fleet.      AH  the  States,  and  all  the   '»'"» ''?'" 
islands,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  were   now    P-^fsiMn. 
Buhservient  to  Philip,  and  no  one  State  could  exercise  control 
over  its  former  territories. 

It  was  in  the  year  b,  c.  337,  that  this  great  scheme  for  the 
invasion  of  Persia  was  concei-ted,  which  created  no  general 
enthusiasm,  since  Persia  was  no  longer  a  power  to  be  feared. 
The  only  power  to  be  feared  now  was  Macedonia.  While 
preparations  wei-e  going  on  for  this  foolish  and  unnecessary 
expedition,  the  prime  mover  of  it  was  assassinated,  and  his 
career,  so  disastrous  to  Grecian  liberty,  came  to  an  j^^^j^  ^ 
end.  It  seems  that  he  had  repudiated  his  wife,  ^iiinp- 
Olympias,  disgusted  with  the  savage  impulses  of  her  charac- 
ter, and  married,  for  his  last  wife,  for  he  had  several,  Cleo- 
patra, which  provoked  bitter  dissensions  among  the  partisans 
of  the  two  queens,  and  also  led  to  a  separation  between  him- 
self and  his  son  Alexander,  although  a  reconciliation  after- 
ward took  place.  It  was  while  celebrating  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  by  Olympias,  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  also  the  birth  of  a  son  by  Cleopatra,  that  Pausanias, 
one  of  the  royal  body-guard,  who  nourished  an  implacable 
hatred  of  Philip,  chose  his  opportunity,  and  stabbed  him 
with  a  short  sword  lie  had  concealed  under  his  garment. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  by  Olympias,  was  at  onca 
declai-ed  king,  whose  prosecution  of  the  schemes  of  his  father 
are  to  be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter.  Philip  perished  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven,  after  a  most  successful  reign  of 
twenty-three  years.  On  his  accession  he  found  his 
kingdom  a  narrow  territory  around  Pella,  ex- 
eluded  from  the  sea-coast.  At  his  death  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  was  the  most  powerful  in  Greece,  and  all  the  States 
and  cities,  except  Sparta,  recognized  its  ascendency.  Ho 
had  gained  this  great  power,  more  fi^om  the  weakness  and 
dissensions  of  the  Grecian  States,  than  from  his  own  strength, 
great  as  were  his  talents.     He  became  the  arbiter  of  Greece 
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by  unscrupulous  perjury  and  perpetual  intrigues.  But  he 
was  a  great  organizer,  and  created  a  most  efficient  army. 
Without  many  accomplishments,  he  affected  to  be  a  patron  of 
both  letters  and  religion.  His  private  life  was  stained  by 
chwscurof  druDkcnness,  gambling,  perfidy,  and  wantonness. 
PMiin  jjjg  -^ves  and  mistresses  were  as  numei-ons  as  those 

of  an  Oriental  despot.  He  was  a  successful  man,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  no  opponents  like  Epaminondas, 
or  Agesilaus,  or  Iphicrates,  Demosthenes  was  his  great  oppo- 
nent, but  only  in  counsels  and  speech.  The  generals  of  Athens, 
and  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  passed  away,  and  with  the  decline 
of  military  spirit,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Philip  should 
have  ascended  to  a  height  from  which  he  saw  the  Grecian 
world  suppliant  at  his  feet. 
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CHAPTER    XXT. 

ALEXAITDEB  THE  GBEAT. 

We  come  now  to  consider  briefly  the  c^eer  of  Alexander, 
the  8on  of  Philip— the  most  successful,  fortunate,  and  bril- 
liant hero  of  antiquity.  I  do  not  admire  either  Aifumdfr 
his  character  or  his  wovt:.  He  does  not  compare  "'*<''*»'■ 
with  Ciesar  or  Napoleon  in  comprehensiveness  of  genius, 
or  magnanimity,  or  variety  of  attainments,  or  posthumous 
influences.  He  was  a  meteor — a  star  of  surprising  magni- 
tude, which  blazed  over  the  whole  Oriental  world  with 
unprecedented  brilliancy.  His  military  genius  was  doubt- 
less great — even  li-anscendent,  and  his  fame  is  greater  than 
his  genius.  His  prestige  is  wonderful.  He  conquered  the 
world  more  by  his  name  than  by  his  power.  Only  two  men, 
among  military  heroes,  dispute  his  pre-eminence  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  After  more  than  two  thousand  yeai-s,  his 
glory  shines  with  undiminished  brightness.  His  conquests 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  twelve  years,  yet  they  were 
greater  and  more  dazzling  than  any  man  ever  made  before  in  a 
long  reign.  Had  he  lived  to  be  fifty,  he  might  have  subdued 
the  whole  world,  and  created  a  universal  empire  equal  to  that 
of  the  Cfesars— which  was  the  result  of  five-  hundred  years' 
Tininterrupted  conquests  by  the  greatest  generals  of  a  mil- 
itary nation.  Though  we  neither  love  nor  reverence  Alex- 
ander, we  can  not  withhold  our  admiration _  for  his  almost 
superhuman  energy,  courage,  and  force  of  will.  He  looms 
up  as  one  of  the  prodigies  of  earth — yet  sent  by  ^^^^  j,y 
Providence  as  an  avenger — an  instrument  of  pun-  f^f'fl"'n!,",'^t 
ishment  on  those  eiTerainated  nations,  or  rather  ""'''■ 
dynasties,  which  had  triumphed  over  human  misery.     I  look 
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upon  his  career,  as  the  Christians  of  the  fifth  century  looked 
upon  that  of  Alaric  or  Attila,  whom  they  called  the  scourge 
of  God. 

His  conquests  and  dominionH  were,  however,  prepared  by 
Which  WM  one  perhaps  greater  than  himself  in  creative  genius, 
tiaiuiiier.  and  as  unscrupulous  and  cruel  as  he.  Philip  found 
his  kingdom  a  little  brook ;  he  left  it  a  river — broad,  deep,  and 
grand.  Under  Alexander,  this  river  became  an  irresistible 
torrent,  sweeping  every  thing  away  which  impeded  its 
com-ae.  Philip  created  an  army,  and  a  military  system,  and 
generals,  all  so  striking,  that  Greece  succumbed  before  him, 
and  yielded  up  her  liberties,  Alexander  had  only  to  follow 
out  his  policy,  which  was  to  subdue  the  Pei-sians.  The 
Extent  of  Persian  empire  extended  over  all  the  East — Asia 
empLre.  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Parthia,  Babylonia,  Mesopota- 
mia, Armenia,  Bactria,  and  other  countries — the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  provinces  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  India,  from  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  to 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf— a  monstrous  empire,  whose 
possession  was  calculated  to  inflame  the  monarchs  who 
reigned  at  Susa  and  Babylon  with  more  than  mortal  pride 
and  self-sufficiency.  It  had  been  gradually  won  by  success- 
ive conquerors,  from  STimrod  to  Darius.  It  was  tlie  gradual 
absorption  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  in  the  successive 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires — for  tiicse  three 
empires  were  really  one  under  different  dynasties,  and  were 
ruled  by  the  same  precedents  and  principles.  The  various 
kingdoms  which  composed  this  empire,  once  independent, 
yielded  to  the  conquerors  who  reigned  at  Babylon,  or 
Nineveh,  or  Perscpolis,  and  formed  satrapies  paying  tribute 
to  the  great  king.  The  satraps  of  Cyrus  were  like  the 
satraps  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  members  or  friends  of  the  im- 
perial house,  who  ruled  the  various  provinces  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  or  Persia,  without  much  interference  with 
the  manners,  or  language,  or  customs,  or  laws,  or  religion  of 
the  conquered,  contented  to  receive  tribute  merely,  and 
troops  in  case  of  war.     And  so  great  was  the  accumulation 
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of  treasui'e  in  the  various  royal  cities  whei'p  the  king  resided 
part  of  the  year,  that  Darius  left  hehinil  him  on  Thescenmu- 
his  flight,  in  Ecbatana  alone,  one  hundred  and  "cIisb  m 
eighty  thousand  talents,  or  two  hundred  million  littea''' 
dollars.  It  was  by  this  treasure  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
lived  in  such  royal  magnificence,  and  with  it  they  ware  able 
to  subsidize  armies  to  maintain  their  power  throughout  their 
vast  dominions,  and  even  gain  allies  like  the  Greeks,  when 
they  had  need  of  their  services.  Their  treasures  were  inex- 
haustible— and  were  accumulated  with  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining empire,  and  hence  were  not  spent,  but  remained  as 
a  sacred  deposit. 

It  was  to  overthrow  this  empire  that  Philip  aspired,  after 
he  had  conquered  Greece,  in  part  to  revenge  the  riiiiip  hrf 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Persian  invasions,  but  overturn 
more  from  personal  ambition.  And  had  he  lived,  pira." 
he  would  have  succeeded,  and  his  name  would  have  been 
handed  down  as  the  great  conqueror,  rather  tlian  that  of  his 
more  fortunate  son.  Philip  knew  wliat  a  rope  of  sand  the 
Persian  military  power  was.  Xcnophon  had  en-  Knnwingiu 
lightened  the  Gi-eeks  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  wcatnees. 
Persian  armies,  if  they  needed  any  additional  instruction 
after  the  defeat  of  Xerxee  and  his  genei-als.  The  vast  armies 
of  the  Persians  made  a  grand  show,  and  looked  formidable 
when  reviewed  by  the  king  in  his  gilded  chariot,  surrounded 
by  his  nobles,  the  princes  of  his  family,  and  the  women  of 
his  harem.  And  these  armies  were  sufficient  to  keep  the 
empire  together.  The  mighty  prestige  attending  victories 
for  one  thousand  years,  and  all  the  pomp  of  millions  in  battle 
array,  was  adequate  to  keep  the  province  together,  for  the 
system  of  warfare  and  the  character  of  the  foi-ces  were 
similar  in  all  the  provinces.  It  was  external  enemies,  with 
a  different  system  of  warfare,  that  the  Persian  kings  had  to 
dread — not  the  revolt  of  enervated  States,  and  unwarlike 
cities.  The  Orientals  were  never  warlike  in  the  sense  that 
Greece  and  Rome  were.  The  armies  of  Greece  and  Kome 
were  small,  hut  efficient.    It  was  seldom  that  any  Grecian 
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or  Roman  army  exceeded  fifty  thousaod  men,  but  they  w  oie 
veterans,  and  they  had  military  science  and  skill  and  dis- 
cipline. The  hosts  of  Xerxes  or  Darias  were  undisciplined, 
and  they  were  naercenaries,  unlike  the  original  troops  of 
Cyrus. 

Now  it  was  the  mission  of  Alexander  to  overturn  the  dy- 
Bnt  this  nasties  which  reigned  so  ingloriously  on  the  hanks 
lerved'f^"  of  the  Euphrates— to  overrun  the  Persian  empire 
AiexaodPT.  f,.Qm  noj'th  to  south  and  east  to  west — to  cut  it  up, 
and  form  new  kingdoms  of  the  dismembered  provinces,  and 
distribute  the  hoarded  treasures  of  Susa,  Persepolis,  and 
Ecbatana — to  introduce  Greek  satraps  instead  of  Persian — 
to  favor  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and  institutions — 
to  found  new  cities  where  Greeks  might  reign,  from  which 
they  might  diffuse  their  spij-it  and  culture.  Alexander  spent 
only  one  year  of  his  reign  in  Greece,  all  the  rest  of  liis  life 
was  spent  in  the  various  provinces  of  Persia.  He  was  the 
WbowMUio  conqueror  of  the  Oriental  world.  He  had  no  hard 
Se^OrSt^  battles  to  fight,  like  Csesar  or  Napoleon.  All  he 
"'"  had  to  do  was  to  appear  with  his  troops,  and  tiio 

enemy  fled.  Cities  were  surrendered  as  he  approached.  The 
two  great  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia — Issus 
and  Arbela— were  gained  at  the  first  shock  of  his  cavalry. 
Darius  fled  from  the  field,  in  both  instances,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  made  no  real  resistance.  The 
greater  the  number  of  Persian  soldiers,  the  more  disorderly 
was  the  rout.  The  Macedonian  soldiers  fought  retreating 
armies  in  headlong  flight.  The  slaughter  of  the  Persians 
was  mere  butchery.  It  was  something  like  collecting  a  vast 
number  of  birds  in  a  small  space,  and  shooting  them  when 
collected  in  a  corner,  and  dignifying  the  slaughtei  with  a 
grand  name — not  like  chasing  the  deer  over  rocks  and  hills 
Whatcnnsti-  The  military  genius  of  Alexander  was  seen  in  the 
mfMiury'  siege  of  the  few  towns  which  did  resist,  like  Tjie 
geniuB.  j^^^  Gaza ;  in  his  rapid  marches  ;  in  the  tomhina. 

tion  of  hia  forces;  in  the  system,  foresight,  and  sagacity 
he  displayed,  conquering  at  the  right  time,  marching  upon 
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the  right  placR,  hosbandiDg  his  energies,  wasting  no  time  in 
expeditions  which  did  not  bear  on  the  main  issue,  and  con- 
centrating his  men  on  points  which  were  vital  and  import- 
ant. Philip,  if  he  had  lived,  might  have  conquered  tlie 
Persian  empire ;  but  he  would  not  have  conquered  so  rapidly 
as  Alexander,  who  knew  no  rest,  and  advanced  fi-om  con- 
quering to  conquer,  in  some  cases  without  ulterior  objects, 
as  in  the  Indian  campaigns — simply  from  the  love  and 
excitement  of  conquest.  He  only  needed  time.  He  met  no 
enemies  who  could  oppose  him — more,  I  apprehend,  from  the 
want  of  discipline  among  his  enemies,  than  from  any  iiTesisti- 
ble  strength  of  liis  soldiers,  for  he  embodied  the  k  „us  his 
conquered  soldiers  in  his  own  army,  and  they  fought  ™q™r"  „t 
lite  hia  own  troops,  when  once  disciplined.  Nor  ""'"'>''■'"''■ 
did  he  dream  of  i-ceon  struct  ion,  or  building  up  a  great  central 
power.  He  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  oven-un  Arabia, 
and  then  Italy,  and  Gaul.  But  he  did  not  live  to  measure 
his  strength  with  the  Romans.  His  mission  was  ended  when 
he  had  subdued  the  Peraian  world.  And  he  left  no  succes- 
sor. His  empire  was  divided  among  his  generals,  and  new 
kingdoms  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian  empire. 

"  Alexander  was  bom  b.  c.  356,  and  like  his  father,  Philip, 
was  not  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  Epirot,  only  juj  eariy 
partially  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  and  in-  '"*""'>'■ 
telligence."  He  inherited  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  the 
violent  and  headstrong  temperament  of  his  furious  mother, 
Olympias.  His  education  was  good,  and  he  was  instructed 
by  his  Greek  tutors  in  the  learning  common  to  Grecian  princes. 
His  taste  inclined  him  to  poetry  and  literature,  rather  than  to 
science  and  philosophy.  At  thirteen  he  w^  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  great  Aristotle,  and  I'emained  under  his  teach- 
ing three  years.  At  sixteen  he  was  left  regent  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  whose  capital  was  Pella,  while  his  father 
was  absent  in  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  At  eighteen  he  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Chfe- 
ronea.  His  prospects  were  uncertain  up  to  the  very  day 
when  Philip  was  assassinated,  on  account  of  family  disscn- 
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sions,  and  the  wrath  of  hia  father,  whom  he  had  displeased. 
Blithe  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of  Philip,  b.  c,  33C 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence,  and  slew 
many  of  his  mnrderers.  The  death  of  Philip  had  excited 
aspirations  of  freedom  in  the  Grecian  States,  but  there  was 
no  combination  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Ales- 
ander  well  understood  the  discontent  of  Greece,  and  his  first 
object  was  to  bring  it  to  abject  snbmission.  With  the  army 
of  his  father  he  marched  from  State  to  State,  compelling  sub- 
mission, and  punishing  with  unscrupulous  cruelty  all  who 
His  eon-  resisted.  After  displaying  his  forces  in  various 
S^SLtf**"  portions  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  r^aired  to  Corinth 
BtatH.  ^jjij  conyened  the  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities, 

and  was  chosen  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  as  his  father, 
Philip,  had  been.  He  was  appointed  the  keeper  of  the 
peace  of  Greece.  Each  Hellenic  city  was  declared  free,  and 
in  each  the  existing  institutions  were  recognized,  but  no  new 
despot  was  to  be  established,  and  each  city  was  forbidden  to 
send  armed  vessels  to  the  harbor  of  any  other,  or  build 
vepsels,  or  engage  seamen  there.  Such  was  the  melancholy 
degradation  of  the  Grecian  world.  Its  freedom  was  extin- 
guished, and  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping  the  despotism 
of  Macedonia,  but  by  invoking  aid  from  the  Persian  king. 
Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  have  subsidized  the  Greeks  with 
a  part  of  his  vast  treasures,  and  raised  a  force  in  Greece  able 
to  cope  with  Alexander.  But  he  was  doomed,  and  the 
Macedonian  king  was  left  free  to  com|}lete  the  conquest  of 
all  the  States,  He  first  marched  across  Mount  Hwraus,  and 
subdued  the  lUyrians,  Pteoniane,  and  Thraoians.  He  even 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  defeated  the  Gsetie, 

Just  as  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  barbarians 
north  of  Macedonia,  he  heard  that  the  Thcbans  had  declared 
Heannfhi-  their  independence,  being  encouraged  by  his  long 
ThebnS'  absence  in  Thrace,  and  by  reports  of  his  death, 
power.  g^j.    ]jg   suddenly  appeared  with   his  victorious 

army,  and  as  the  Thebans  had  no  generals  equal  to  Pelopi- 
das  and  Epaminondas,  they  were  easily  subdued.     Thebes 
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was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  population  was  massacred — 
even  ■women  and  chUdren,  whether  in  their  houses  or  in 
temples.  Thirty  thousand  captives  were  reserved  for  sale. 
The  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  Cadmca  alone 
was  preserved  for  aMacedonian  garrison.  The  Thcban  terri- 
tory was  partitioned  among  the  reconstructed  cities  of  Or- 
chomcnus  andPlatsea,  Thia  severity  was  unparal-  HoraiQifiicti 
leled  in  the  history  of  Gi-eece,  but  the  remorseless  leaaaevsrity. 
conqueror  wished  to  strike  with  terror  ail  other  cities,  and 
prevent  i-ebellion.  He  produced  the  effect  he  desired.  All 
the  cities  of  Greece  hastened  to  make  peace  with  so  terrible 
an  enemy.  He  threatened  a  like  doom  on  Athens  because 
she  refused  to  surrender  the  anti-Macedonian  leadera,  includ- 
ing Demosthenes,  but  waa  finally  appeased  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Phocion,  since  he  did  not  wish  to  drive  Athens  to 
desperate  courses,  which  might  have  impeded  his  contem- 
plated conquest  of  Persia,  for  the  city  was  still  strong  in 
naval  defenses,  and  might  unite  with  the  Persian  king.  So 
Athens  was  spared,  but  the  empire  of  Thebes  was  utterly 
destroyed.  He  then  repaired  to  Corinth  to  make  an-ange- 
ments  for  his  Persian  camp^gn,  and  while  in  that  jje  is  master 
city  he  visited  the  cynical  philosopher,  Diogenes,  *>f<*'™'»- 
who  lived  in  a  tub.  It  is  said  that  when  the  philoso- 
pher was  asked  by  Alexander  if  he  wished  any  thing,  he 
replied :  "  Nothing,  except  that  you  would  stand  a  little 
out  of  my  sunshine  " — a  reply  which  extorted  from  the 
conqueror  the  remark  :  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would 

It  took  Alexander  a  year  and  a  few  months  to  crush  out 
what  little  remained  of  Grecian  freedom,  subdue  PrepnreB  to 
the  Thracians,  and  collect  forces  for  his  expedition  »\a. 
into  Persia.  In  the  spring  of  334  b,  c.,  his  army  was  mustered 
between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  wliilo  his  fleet  was  at  hand 
to  render  assistance.  In  April  he  crossed  the  strait  from 
Sestos  to  Abydos,  and  never  returned  to  his  own  capital — 
Pella — or  to  Europe.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  eleven  years 
and  two  months,  was  spent  in  Asia,  in  continued  and  increas- 
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iiig  conquests ;  and  these  were  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that 
Greece  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

When  marshalled  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  the  army  of  Alex- 
He  marnhsia  ander  presented  a  total  of  thirty  thousand  infantry, 
Asii  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry — a  small 

force,  apparently,  to  overthrow  the  most  venerable  and 
extensive  empire  in  the  world.  But  the^e  troops  were 
veterans,  ti'ained  by  Philip,  and  commanded  by  able  gene- 
rals. Of  these  troops  twelve  thousand  were  Macedonians, 
armed  nith  the  sarissa,  a  long  pike,  whith  made  the  phalanx, 
sixteen  deep,  so  formidable.  The  sarissa  was  twenty-one 
feet  in  length,  and  so  held  by  both  hands  as  to  project  fifteen 
hib  phaiani  feet  before  the  body  of  the  pikeman.  The  soldier 
armiir  of  hia  of  the  phalanx  was  also  provided  with  a  short 
tioops.  sword,  a  circular  shield,  a  breastplate,  leggings, 

and  broad-brimmed  hat.  But,  besides  the  phalanx  of  heavy 
ai-med  men,  there  were  hoplites  lightly  armed,  hypaspista  for 
the  assault  of  walled  places,  and  troops  with  javelins  and  with 
bows.  The  cavalry  was  admirable,  disti'ibuted  into  squad- 
rons, among  whom  were  the  body-guards — all  promoted  ont 
of  royal  pages  and  the  picked  men  of  the  army,  sons  of  the 
chief  people  in  Macedonia,  and  these  were  heavily  arinad. 

The  generals  who  served  under  Alexander  were  all  Mace- 
,     donians,  and  had  been  trained  by  Philip.     Anionij 

HlB  genetalt  '  ^^      ,.,,'.         '  = 

these  were  Kephtestton,  the  intimate  personal 
ffieiid  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  Antipater,  Clitus, 
Parmenio,  Philotas,  Kicanor,  Seleucus,  Amyntas,  Phillipes, 
Lysimachus,  Antigonas,  most  of  whom  reached  great  power. 
Parmenio  and  Antipater  were  the  highest  in  rank,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  left  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia.  Eumenes  was 
the  private  secretary  of  Alexander,  the  most  long-headed 
man  in  his  array. 

Alexander  had  landed,  unopposed,  against  the  advice  of 
Memnon  and  Mentor — two  Rhodians,  in  the  service  of 
Ai'innrteriB  Darius,  the  king — descendants  of  one  of  the  bi-o- 
fii  in  cr.«8-  thers  of  Artaxei-xesMnemon — the  children  of  King 

tng  thoHel-    „  ,  .         ,  .  .        .  ,        .  ,,    , 

isBpoBt        Ochus,  after  his  assassination,  having  all  been 
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murdered  by  the  eutmch  Bagoas.  As  tlie  Pei-sians  were 
superior  by  sea  to  the  Macedonians,  it  was  an  inipi-udence  to 
allow  Alexander  to  cross  the  Hellespont  without  opposition ; 
but  Memnon  was  overruled  by  the  Persian  satraps,  who  sup- 
posed that  they  were  more  than  n  match  for  Alexander  on 
the  land,  and  hoped  to  defeat  him.  Arsites,  the  Phrygian 
satrap,  commanded  the  Persian  forces,  assisted  by  p^^^^f  j^ 
other  satraps,  and  Persians  of  high  rank,  among  Pf"«nB- 
whom  were  Spithridates,  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Persians  greatly  outnumbered  that  of  the 
Macedonians,  but  the  infantry  was  inferior.  Meninon 
advised  the  satraps  to  avoid  fighting  on  the  land,  and 
to  employ  the  fleet  for  aggressive  movements  in  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  but  Arsites  rejected  his  advice.  The 
Persian**  tooit  post  on  the  river  Granicns,  near  the  town 
of  Parium,  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  Ida.  Al- 
exander at  once  resolved  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river, 
taking  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  giving  the 
left  to  Parmenio.  The  battle  was  fought  by  the  cavaliy,  in 
which  Alexander  showed  great  personal  courage.  B^jtioortho 
At  one  time  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life,  Grs^ieu^ 
from  the  cimeter  of  Spithridates,  but  Clitus  saved  him  by 
se^  ering  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  satrap  from  his  body  with 
his  sword.  The  victory  waf  complete,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  satraps  were  slain.  There  remained  no  force  in  Asia 
Minor  to  resist  the  conqueror,  and  the  Asiatics  submitted  in 
terror  and  alarm,  Alexander  then  sent  Parmenio  to  subdue 
Dascyleum,  the  stronghold  of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  while  he 
advanced  to  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  the  main  station  of 
the  Pei-sians  ia  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  was  considered  im- 
pregnable, yet  sach  was  the  teiTor  of  the  Persians,  that  both 
city  and  citadel  surrendered  without  a  blow.  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  then  fell  into  his  hands,  with  immense  treasure,  of 
which  he  stood  in  need.  He  then  marched  to  Eph-  Alexander 
esus,  and  entered  the  city  without  resistance,  and  JiXhu' 
thus  was  placed  in  communication  with  his  fleet,  *'"'■ 
under  the  command  of  Nicanor.    lie  foand  no  opposition 
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until  he  reached  Miletus,  whicli  ivas  encouraged  to  rtsi  t 
him  from  the  appi-oa<!h  of  the  PeiMan  fleet,  four  hun 
dred  sail,  chiefly  of  Phffiniciao  and  Cjpnaii  ships,  which,  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  might  have  prevented  his  croising  into 
Asia.  But  the  Persian  fleet  did  not  amve  until  the  city  wis 
invested,  and  the  Macedonian  fleet,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
sail,  had  occupied  the  harbor.  Alexander  declined  to  tight  on 
the  sea,  but  pressed  the  siege  on  the  land,  so  that  the  Persian 
fleet,  unable  to  render  assistance,  withdrew  to  Haliearnassus. 
j,^,i  „j  The  city  fell,  and  Alexander  took  the  resolution  of 

Munus.  disbanding  his  own  fleet  altogether,  and  concen- 
trating all  his  operations  on  the  land — doubtless  a  wise,  but 
despei-ate  measure.  He  supposed,  and  rightly,  that  after 
he  had  taken  the  cities  on  the  coast,  the  Persian  fleet 
would  be  useless,  and  the  country  would  be  insured  to  his 

Alexander  found  some  difficulty  at  the  siege  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  from  the  bravery  of  the  gairison,  commanded  by  Menv 
non,  and  the  strength  of  the  defenses,  aided  by  the  Pei-sian 
The  siere  of  fleet.  But  his  soldiers,  "  protected  from  missiles  by 
8119.  movable   pent-houses,    called  toitoises,  gradually 

filled  up  the  deep  and  wide  ditch  round  the  town,  so  as  to 
open  a  level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling  towers  of  wood)  to 
come  up  close  to  the  walls."  Then  the  battering-rams  over- 
threw the  towers  of  the  city  wall,  and  made  a  breach  in  them, 
so  that  the  city  was  taken  by  assault.  Memnon,  foi-ced  to 
abandon  his  defenses,  withdrew  the  garrison  by  sea,  and 
Alexander  entered  the  city.  The  ensuing  winter  montJis 
Conqufsi  of  ^'^'"^  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  Pam- 
AsU  Miour.  phylia,  and  Piadia,  which  was  efiected  easily,  since 
the  teiTor  of  his  arms  led  to  submission  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. At  Gordium,  in  Phrygia,  he  performed  the  exploit 
familiarly  known  as  the  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot,  which 
was  a  cord  so  twisted  and  entangled,  that  no  one  could  untie 
it.  The  oracle  had  pronounced  that  to  the  person  who 
should  untie  it,  the  empire  of  Persia  was  destined.  Alexan- 
der, after  many  futile  attempts  to  disentangle  the  knot,  in  a 
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fit  of  impatifiiico,  cut  it  with  his  sword,  and  this  w 
as  the  BoIutioTi  of  the  pi'oblem. 

Meanwhile  Meninoii,  to  whom  Darius  had  intrusted  the 
guardianship  of  the  wholo  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a  large 
Phcenician  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  Grecian  mercen- 
aries, acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios,  and  a  lai^  part 
of  Lesbos.  But  in  tlie  midst  of  his  successes,  he  died  of 
sickness,  and  no  one  was  left  able  to  take  his  place.  Had 
his  advice  been  taken,  Alexander  could  not  have  landed  in 
Asia.  His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  ThePeraiana 
Persian  cause,  and  with  his  death  vanished  all  hope  "nsiveop^- 
of  employing  the  Persian  force  with  wisdom  and  "'  ""*' 
effect.  Darius  now  changed  his  policy,  and  resolved  to  carry 
on  offensive  measures  on  the  land.  He  therefore  summoned  a 
vast  army,  from  all  parts  of  his  empire,  of  five  hundred 
thousand  infantry,  and  one  hmidred  thousand  cavalry.  An 
eminent  Athenian,  Charidemus,  advised  the  Persian  king  to 
employ  his  great  treasure  in  subsidizing  the  Greeks,  and  not  to 
dream,  with  his  undisciplined  Asiatics,  to  oppose  the 
Macedonians  in  battle.  But  the  advice  was  so  unpalatable 
to  the  proud  and  self-reliant  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  vast 
forces,  that  he  looked  upon  Charidemus  as  a  traitor,  and  sent 
him  to  execution. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  Darius  to  defend  his 
kingdom,  had  he  properly  guarded  the  mountain  passes 
through  which  Alexander  must  needs  march  to  in-  Nfgiect  to 
vade  Persia.  Here  again  Darius  was  infatuated,  m"ln«t»in 
and  he,  in  his  self-confidence,  left  the  passes  over  p"*^ 
Mount  Taurus  and  Mount  Amanus  undefended.  Alexander, 
with  re-en foreements  from  Macedonia,  now  marched  from 
Gordium  through  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  whose  in- 
habitants made  instant  submission,  and  advanced  to  the  Cili- 
cian  Gates — an  impregnable  pass  in  the  Tauras  range,  which 
opened  the  way  to  Cilicia.  It  had  been  ti-aversed  -wjiicii  aim- 
seventy  years  before  by  Cyrus  the  Younger,  with  JJ^'^X*^' 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  and  was  the  main  road  "twtrncteci. 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  and  Syria,     The  narrowest  part 
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of  this  defile  allowed  only  four  soldiers  abreast,  and  Lere 
Darius  should  have  taken  his  stand,  even  as  the  Greeks  took 
possession  of  Thei-mopylie  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  But 
the  pasB  was  utterly  undefended,  and  Alexander  marched 
through  tinobstructed  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  He  then 
found  himself  at  Taraus,  where  he  made  a  long  halt,  from  a 
dangerous  illness  which  he  got  by  bathing  in  the  river 
Cydnus.  When  he  recovered,  he  sent  Parmenio  to  secure  the 
pass  over  Mount  Amanas,  six  days'  march  from  Tarsus,  called 
the  Cilician  Gates.  These  were  defended,  but  the  gaard  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Macedonians,  and  this  important  de- 
file was  secured,  Alexander  then  marched  through  Issus  to 
Myriandrus,  to  the  south  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  which  he  had 
infctnsiino  passed.  The  Persians  now  advanced  from  Soehi, 
lie  Persians,  and  appeared  in  his  roar  at  Issus — a  vast  host,  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  Darius  with  his  mother,  his  wife,  his 
harem,  and  children,  who  accompanied  him  to  witness  his 
anticipated  triumph,  for  it  seemed  to  him  an  easy  matter  to 
ovei-whelm  and  crush  the  invaders,  who  numbered  only 
about  forty  thousand  men.  So  impatient  was  Darius  to 
attack  Alexander  that  he  imprudently  advanced  into  Cilicia 
by  the  northern  pass,  now  called  Beylan,  with  all  his  army, 
HO  that  in  the  naiTow  defiles  of  that  country  his  cavalry  was 
nearly  useless.  He  encamped  near  Issus,  on  tlie  river 
Pinarus.  Alexander,  learning  that  Darius  was  in  his  rear, 
retraced  his  steps,  passed  north  through  the  Gates  of  Cilicia, 
through  which  he  had  marched  two  days  before,  and  ad- 
ThePppBtam  vanced  to  the  river  Pinarus,  on  the  north  bank  of 
issua.  which  Darius  was  encamped.     And  here  Darius 

resolved  to  fight.  He  threw  across  the  river  thirty  thousand 
cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  to  insure  the  undis- 
turbed formation  of  his  main  force.  His  main  line  was  com- 
posed of  ninety  thousand  hoplites,  of  which  thirty  thousand 
were  Greek  in  the  centre.  On  the  mountain  to  his  left,  he 
posted  twenty  thousand,  to  act  against  the  right  wing  of  the 
Macedonian  army.  He  then  recalled  the  thirty  thousand 
cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  which  he  had  sent 
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across  the  river,  and  awaited  tlie  onset  of  Alexander 
Dai-ins  was  in  his  chariot,  in  the  centre,  behind  the  Grecian 
hoplites.  But  the  ground  was  so  uneven,  that  only  a  part  of 
Ilia  army  could  fight.  A  large  proportion  of  it  were  mere 
spectators. 

Alexander  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  left  wiog  was 
commanded  by  Parmenio,  and  the  right  by  him-  .y^^  ^^^^ 
self,  on  which  were  placed  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  "Utiii'^uf '" 
The  divisions  of  the  phalanx  were  in  the  centre,  ^'""■■ 
and  the  Peloponnesian  cavalry  and  Thracian  light  infantry  on 
the  left.  The  whole  front  extended  only  one  and  a  half  mile. 
Crossing  the  river  rapidly,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  light  infantry,  and  some  divisions  of  the  phalanx, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  Asiatic  hoplites  which  were  stationed 
on  the  Persian  left.  So  impetuous  and  unexpected  was  the 
charge,  that  the  troops  instantly  fled,  vigorously  pressed  by 
the  Macedonian  right.  Darius,  from  his  chariot,  saw  the 
flight  of  his  left  wing,  and,  seized  with  sudden  panic,  caused 
his  chariot  to  be  turned,  and  fled  also  among  the  foremost  fugi- 
tives. In  his  terror  he  cast  away  his  bow,  shield,  and  regal 
mantle.  He  did  not  give  a  single  order,  nor  did  he  remain 
a  moment  after  the  defeat  of  his  left,  as  lie  ought,  for  he 
was  behind  thirty  thousand  Grecian  hoplites,  in  the  centre, 
but  abandoned  himself  to  inglorious  flight,  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  flight  also  of  all  his  troops,  who  turned 
and  trampled  each  other  down  in  their  efforts  to  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  battle  was  tost  by  the  giving  way  of  the  Asiatic 
hoplites  on  the  left,  and  the  flight  of  Darius  in  a  "t^"  TniataUei 
few  minutes  after.  The  Persian  right  showed  s'""*.  """i 
some  bravery,  till  Alexander,  having  completed  «'  Dariui. 
the  rout  of  the  left,  turned  to  attack  the  Gi-ecian  mercena- 
ries in  the  flank  and  rear,  when  all  fled  in  terror.  The 
slaughter  of  the  fugitives  was  prodigious.  The  camp  of 
Darius  was  taken,  with  his  mother,  wife,  sister,  and  chil- 
dren. One  hundred  thousand  Pereians  were  slain,  not  in 
Jlffht,  but  in  flight,  and  among  them  were  several  eminent 
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satraps  and  grandees.  The  Persian  hosts  were  completely 
dispersed,  and  Darius  did  not  stop  till  he  had  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  The  booty  acquired  waa  immense,  in  gold, 
silver,  and  captives. 

Such  was  the  decisive  hattle  of  Issus,  where  the  cowardice 
and  ini!ompetency  of  Darius  were  more  marked  than  the 
generalship  of  Alexander  himself.  No  victory  was  evor 
irnpnrbint  followsd  by  mOFC  important  consequences.  It 
of  iho  i.»iiie.  dispersed  the  Persian  hosts,  and  opened  Persia  to 
a  victorious  enemy,  and  gave  an  irresistible  prestige  to  the 
conqueror.  The  fall  of  the  empire  was  rendered  probable, 
and  insured  successive  triumphs  to  Alexander. 

But  before  he  proceeded  to  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Per- 
The  flishi  sian  empire,  Alexander,  like  a  prudent  and  far-rcach- 
of  Diriug.  ing  general,  impetuous  as  he  was,  concluded  to  sub- 
due firet  all  the  provinces  which  iay  on  the  coast,  and  thus 
make  the  Persian  Heet  useless,  and  ultimately  capture  it,  and 
leave  his  rear  without  an  enemy.  Accordingly  he  sent  Par- 
menio  to  capture  Damascus,  where  wei-e  collected  immense 
treasures.  It  was  surrendered  without  resistance,  though  it 
was  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  There  were  captured  vast 
treasures,  with  prodigious  nnmbers  of  Persians  of  high  rank, 
and  many  illustrious  Greek  exiles.  Master  of  Damascus, 
Alexander,  in  the  winter  of  B,c.  331,  advanced  upon  Phtenicia, 
the  cities  of  which  mostly  sent  letters  of  submission.  While 
at  Mamnthus,  Darius  wrote  to  Alexander,  asking  for  the 
restitution  of  his  wife,  mother,  sister,  and  daughter,  and  ten- 
dering friendship,  to  which  Alexander  replied  in  a  haughty 
letter,  demanding  to  be  addressed,  not  as  an  equal,  but  as 
lord  of  Asia, 

The  last  hope  of  Darius  was  in  the  Phtenicians,  who  furnish- 
ed iiim  ships  ;  and  one  city  remained  firm  in  its  allegiance — 
Tyi'e— the  strongest  and  most  important  place  in  Phtenicia. 
But  even  this  city  would  have  yielded  on  fair  and  honorable 
conditions.  This  did  not  accord  with  Alexander's  views, 
who  made  exorbitant  demands,  which  could  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Tyrians  without  hazarding   their  all.     Accordingly 
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tliey  pi-epared  for  a  siege,  tniating  to  t!io  impregnable  de- 
fenses of  the  city.  It  was  situated  on  an  islet,  half  ti,^  siege  of 
a  mile  from  the  main  land,  surrounded  by  lofty  '''^™- 
ivalls  and  towers  of  immense  strength  and  thickness.  Bat 
nothing  discouraged  Alexander,  who  loved  to  surmount 
difflcnlties.  He  constnicted  a  mole  from  the  main  land  to 
the  islet,  two  himdred  feet  wide,  of  stone  and  timber,  which 
■was  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  Tyriane. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  built  another,  still  wider  and  stronger, 
and  repaired  to  Sidon,  where  he  collected  a  great  fleet,  with 
which  he  invested  the  city  by  sea,  as  well  as  land.  The  doom 
of  the  city  was  now  sealed,  and  the  Tynans  could  offer  no 
more  serious  obstructions.  The  engines  were  then  rolled 
along  the  mole  to  the  walls,  and  a  breach  was  at  last 
made,  and  the  city  was  taken  by  assault.  The  citizens  then 
barricaded  the  streets,  and  fought  desperately  until  they 
were  slain.  The  surviving  soldiers  were  hanged,  and  the 
women  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  Still  the  city  resisted 
for  seven  months,  and  its  capture  was  really  the 
greatest  effort  of  genius  that  Alexander  had  shown, 
and  furnished  an  example  to  Richelieu  in  the  siege  of  La 
Eochelle, 

On  the  fall  of  this  ancient  and  wealthy  capital,  whose 
pride  and  wealth  are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  Alex- 
ander received  a  second  letter  from  Darius,  offering 
ten  thousand  talents,  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the 
cession  of  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire  west  ^fg^^  ^ 
of  the  Euphrates,  for  the  surrender  of  his  family.  ^»^'"- 
To  which  the  haughty  and  insolent  conqueror  replied:  "I 
want  neither  your  money  nor  your  cession.  All  your  money 
and  territory  are  mine  already,  and  you  are  ten-  Epjecteii  t/y 
dering  me  a  part  instead  of  the  whole.  If  I  choose  ais^'o'^b''' 
to  marry  your  daughter  I  a/iall  marry  her,  whether  you  give 
her  to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to  me,  if  you  wish  for 
friendship," 

Darins  now  saw  that  he  must  risk  another  desperate  bat- 
tle, and   summoned  all  his  hosts.     Yet  Alexander  did  not 
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immediately  march  against  him,  but  undertook  firet  the  con- 
who  con-  quest  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine 
quera  %ypt  yj^fQ  jjoy^  t,ig^  ^  y/^n  ^a  Asia  Minor.  He  had  also 
defeated  tlie  Persian  fleet,  and  was  master  of  all  the  islands 
of  the  jEgean.  He  stopped  on  hia  way  to  Egypt  to  take 
Gaza,  ■which  held  oat  against  him,  built  on  a  lofty  artificial 
mound  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  encircled  with  a 
16fty  wall.  The  Macedonian  engineei-a  pronounced  the  place 
impregnable,  but  the  gi-eater  the  difficulty  the  greater  the 
eagerness  of  Alexander  to  surmount  it.  He  accordingly 
built  a  mound  all  around  the  city,  as  high  as  that  on  which 
Gaaa  was  built,  and  then  rolled  his  engines  to  the  wall, 
efiectcd  a  broach,  and  stormed  the  city,  slew  all  the  gar- 
rison, and  sold  all  the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  As 
for  Batis,  the  defender  of  the  city,  he  was  dragged  by  a 
chariot  around  the  town,  as  Achilles,  whom  Alexander  imi- 
tated, had  done  to  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  The  siege  of 
these  two  cities.  Tyre  and  Gaza,  occupied  nine  months,  and 
was  the  hardest  fighting  that  Alexander  ever  encountered. 

He  entered  and  occupied  Egypt  without  resistance,  and 
Ponnding  of  Tcsolvcd  to  found  a  new  city,  near  the  mouth  of 

***''  the  Nile,  not  as  a  future  capital  of  the  commercial 

world,  but  as  a  depot  for  his  ships.  While  he  was  preparing 
for  this  great  work,  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
in  the  desert,  and  was  addressed  by  the  priests  as  the  Son  of 
God,  not  as  a  mortal,  which  flattery  was  agreeable  to  him,  so 
that  ever  afterward  he  claimed  divinity,  in  the  arrogance  of 
liis  character,  and  the  splendor  of  his  successes,  aod  even  slew 
the  man  who  saved  his  life  at  the  Granicus,  because  he  denied 
Lis  divine  claims — the  most  signal  instance  of  self  exaggera- 
tion and  pride  recorded  in  history,  transceoding  both  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Napoleon. 

After  ari'anging  his  affairs  in  Egypt,  and  obtaining  re-cn- 

Aieianiier      forcemcnts  of  Greeks  and  Thracians,  he  set   out 

iho  Eupbca-    for  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  Thapsacus, 

unobst meted — another    error    of    the    Persians. 

But  Darius  was  paralyzed  by  the  greatness  of  his  mis- 
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fortunes,  and  by  the  capture  of  his  family,  and  could  not  act 
with  energy  or  wisdom.  He  collected  his  vast  hosts  on  & 
plain  near  Arbela,  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  waited  for  the  ap- 
proaeh  of  the  enemy.  He  had  one  million  of  infantry,  foj'ty 
thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  scythed  chariots,  besides 
a  number  of  elephants.  He  placed  himself  in  the  centre, 
with  his  choice  troops,  including  the  horse  and  foot-guarda, 
and  mercenary  Greeks,  In  the  rear  stood  deep  masses  of 
Babylonians,  and  on  the  left  and  right,  Bactrians,  Cadusians, 
Medes,  Albanians,  and  troops  from  the  remote  provinces.  la 
the  front  of  Darius,  were  the  scythed  chariots  with  advanced 
bodies  of  cavalry. 

Alexander,  as  he  approached,  ranged  hie  forces  with  great 
care  and  skill,  forty  thousand  foot  and  seven  thou-  Wwrsbiiitng 
sand  horse.  His  main  line  was  composed,  on  the  ai  Arbfii. 
right,  of  choice  cavalry ;  then,  toward  the  left,  of  hypaspists ; 
then  the  phalanx,  in  six  divisions,  which  formed  the  centre ; 
then  Greek  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left.  Behind  the  main 
line  was  a  body  of  reserves,  intended  to  guard  against 
attack  on  the  flanks  and  rear.  In  fi'ont  of  the  main  line  were 
advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  TheThra- 
cian  infantry  guarded  the  baggage  and  camp.  He  himself 
commanded  the  right,  and  Parmenio  the  left. 

Darius,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  ordered  his 
chariots  to  charge,  and  the  main  line  to  follow,  calculating  on 
disorder.     But  the  horses  of  the  chariots  were  tei-rified  and 
wounded  by  the  Grecian  archers  and  darters  in   mtfrdis- 
front,  and  most  turned  round,  or  were  stopped,    Bartus. 
Those  that  pressed  on  were  let  through  the  Macedonian  lines 
without  mischief     As  at  lesus,  Alexander  did  not  attack  the 
ceiiti-e,  where  Darius  was  sun-ounded  with  the  choicest  troops 
of  the  army,  but  advanced  impetuously  upon  the  left  wing, 
turned  it,  and  advanced  by  a  flank  movement  toward  the 
centi-e,  where  Darius  was  posted.     The  Persian  king,  seeing 
the  failure  of  the  chariots,  and  the  advancing  troops   jii,  \n~\o- 
of  Alexander,  lost  hie  self-possession,  tui-ned  his   """'    ^*'^ 
chariot,  and  fled,  as  at  Iseus.    Such  folly  and  cowardice  led, 
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of  course,  to  instant  defeat  and  root ;  and  nothing  was  left  for 
the  victor,  but  to  pureue  and  destroy  the  disorderly  fugi- 
tives, so  that  the  slaughter  was  immense.  Bnt  while  the  left 
and  centre  of  the  Persians  were  put  to  Sight,  the  i-igjit  fought 
vigorously,  and  might  have  changed  the  fortune  of  tlie  day, 
had  not  Alexander  ses^onably  returned  from  the  {juraiiit, 
and  attacked  the  left  in  the  rear  and  flank.  Then  all  was 
lost,  and  headlong  flight  marked  the  Persian  hosts.  The 
battle  was  lost  by  the  cowardice  of  Darius,  who  insisted, 
with  strange  presumption,  on  commanding  in  person.  Half 
the  troops,  under  an  able  general,  would  have  overwhelmed 
the  Macedonian  ai-my,  even  with  Alexander  at  the  head. 
But  the  Persians  had  no  leader  of  courage  and  skill,  and  were 
a  mere  rabble.  According  to  some  accounts,  three  hundred 
thousand  Persians  were  alain,  and  not  more  tlian  one  hun- 
dred Macedonians.  Tliere  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Darius  to  rally  or  collect  a  new  aniiy.  His  cause  and  throne 
were  irretrievably  lost,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  his  far- 
thest provinces,  pursued  by  the  conqueror.  Tlie  battle  of 
Thebatiiuot  Arbela  was  the  death-blow  to  the  Persian  empire, 
de'iith'bkiw  ^^c  Can  not  help  feeling  sentiments  of  indignation 
to  Feraia,  jjj  view  of  such  wretched  management  on  the  part 
of  the  Persians,  thus  thivswing  away  an  empire.  But,  on  the 
other  band,  we  are  also  compelled  to  admit  the  extraordinary 
Mtiicary  generalship  of  Alexander,  who  brought  into  action 
cunqnerw.  evcry  part  of  his  army,  while  at  least  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Persians  were  mere  spectators,  so  that  his  avail- 
able force  was  really  gi'eat.  His  sagacious  combinations,  his 
perception  of  the  weak  points  of  his  adversary,  and  the  instant 
advantage  which  he  seized — his  insight,  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, and  splendid  organization,  made  him  irresistible  against 
any  Persian  array  of  numbers,  without  skill.  Indeed,  the 
Persian  army  was  too  large,  since  it  could  not  be  commanded 
by  one  man  with  any  effect,  and  all  became  confusion  and 
ruin  on  the  first  misfortune.  The  great  generals  of  antiquity, 
Greek  and  Roman,  rarely  commanded  over  fifty  thousand 
men  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  fifty  thousand,  under  Alex- 
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ander's  cireumatances,  were  more  effective,  perhaps,  tbau 
two  hundreci  thousand.  In  modern  times,  when  battles  are 
not  decided  by  personal  bravery,  but  by  the  number  and 
disposition  of  cannon,  and  the  excellence  of  flre-arms,  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  can  generally  overwhelm  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand,  with  the  same  destructive  weapons. 
But  in  ancient  times,  the  impetuous  charge  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  on  a  single  point,  followed  by  success,  would  pro- 
duce a  panic,  and  then  a  rout,  when  even  flight  is  obstructed 
by  numbers.  Thus  Alexander  succeeded  both  at  Issua  and 
Arbela.  He  concentrated  forces  upon  a  weat  point,  which, 
when  carried,  produced  a  panic,  and  especially  sent  dismay 
into  the  mind  of  Datius,  who  had  no  nerve  or  self-control. 
Had  he  remained  firm,  and  only  fought  on  the  defensive,  the 
Macedonians  might  not  have  prevailed.  But  he  fled ;  and 
confusion  seized,  of  course,  his  hosts. 

Both  Babylon  and  Snsa,  the  two  great  capitals  of  the 
empire,  immediately  surrendered  after  the  decisive  siir«nderot 
battle  of  Ai'bela,  and  Alexander  became  the  great  biim. 
king  and  Darius  a  fugitive.  The  treasure  found  at  Susa  was 
even  greater  than  that  which  Babylon  furnished — about 
fifty  thousand  talents,  or  fifty  million  dollars,  oiie-fifth  of 
which,  three  years  before,  would  have  been  suificient  to  sub- 
sidize Greece,  and  present  a  barrier  to  the  conquests  of  both 
Philip  and  Alexander. 

The  victor  spent  a  month  in  Babylon,  sacrificing  to  the 
Babylonian  deities,  feasting  his  troops,  and  organizing  his 
new  empire.  He  then  marched  into  Persia  proper,  THeenor- 
snbdued  the  inhabitants,  and  entered  Persepolis.  »nrea  of  the 
Though  it  was  the  strongest  place  in  the  empire,  kin^ 
it  made  no  resistance.  Here  were  hoarded  the  chief  trea- 
sures of  the  Persian  kings,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  talents,  or  about  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty- 
million  dollars  of  our  money — an  immense  sum  in  gold  and 
Sliver  in  that  age,  a  tenth  of  which,  judiciously  spent,  would 
have  secured  the  throne  to  Darius  against  any  exterior 
enemy.     He  was  now  a  fugitive  in  Media,  and  thither  Alex- 
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ander  went  at  once  in  pursuit,  giving  himself  no  rest.  He 
established  himself  at  Eobatana,  the  capital,  without  resist- 
ance, and  made  preparations  for  the  invaBion  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Persian  empire,  beyond  the  Parthian  desert, 
even  to  the  Oxua  and  the  Indus,  inhabited  by  warlike  bar- 
barians, from  which  were  chiefly  recruited  the  Persian  armies. 

It  would  bo  tedious  to  describe  the  successive  conquests  of 
SncsesBfvf  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  and  even  some 
Aiessniifi-.  tenitory  beyond  the  Indus,  Alexander  never  met 
from  these  nations  the  resistance  which  Cossar  found  in  Gaul, 
nor  were  his  battles  in  these  eastern  countries  remarkable. 
He  only  had  to  appear,  and  he  was  master.  At  last  his 
troops  were  wearied  of  these  continual  marchings  and  easy 
victories,  when  their  real  enemies  were  heat,  hunger,  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  toil.  They  i-efused  to  follow  their  general  and 
king  any  further  to  the  east,  and  he  was  obliged  to  I'eturn, 
Yet  some  seven  years  were  consumed  in  marches  and  con- 
quests in  these  remote  countries,  for  he  penetrated  to  Scythia 
at  the  north,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  south. 

It  was  in  the  expeditions  among  these  barbarians  that 
some  of  the  most  disgraceful  events  of  his  life  took  place, 
HeiiiiiBhts  He  seldom  rested,  but  when  he  had  leisure  he  in- 
fiiEna  ciitHB.  juigg^  jjj  great  excesses  at  the  festive  board.  His 
revelries  with  his  officers  were  prolonged  often  during  the 
night,  and  when  intoxicated,  he  did  things  which  gave 
him  afterward  the  deepest  remorse  and  shame.  Tliua 
he  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  Clitus,  at  a  feast,  because 
Clitus  ventured  to  utter  some  ti-uths  which  were  in 
opposition  to  his  notions  of  omnipotence.  But  the  agony 
Aimnynd  of  remorse  was  so  great,  that  he  remained  in 
Aisxiunicr.  bed  three  whole  days  and  nights  immediately 
after,  refusing  all  food  and  drink.  He  also  killed  Pliilotas, 
one  of  his  most  trusted  generals,  and  commander  of  his  body- 
guard, on  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  then,  without  other 
cause  than  fear  of  the  anger  of  his  father,  Parmenio,  he 
caused  that  old  general  to  bo  assassinated  at  Echataiia,  in 
md  of  the  post — the  most  important  in  his  dominions — 
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where  Lis  treasures  were  deposited.  He  eavagely  mutilated 
Bessus,  the  satrap,  who  stood  out  against  him  in  Bactria. 
Callisthenes,  one  of  the  greatest  pliilosophers  of  the  age, 
was  tortured  and  assassinated  for  alleged  eompleiity  in  a 
conspiracy,  but  he  really  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  monareh 
for  detiying  his  claim  to  divinity. 

In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  326,  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus, 
but  met  with  no  resistance  until  he  reached  the  He  pene- 
river  Hydaspes  (Jhylum)  on  the  other  side  of  which,  Indus. 
Poms,  an  Indian  prince,  disputed  his  passage,  with  a  formi- 
dable force  and  many  trained  elephants — animals  which  the 
Macedonians  had  never  before  encountered.  By  a  series  of 
masterly  combinations  Alexander  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river,  and  the  combat  commenced.  But  the  Indians  could 
not  long  withstand  the  long  pikes  and  close  combats  of  the 
Greeks,  and  were  defeated  with  great  ioss,  Porus 
himself,  a  prince  of  gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  was  taken,  after  having  fought  with  great  courage. 
Carried  into  the  presence  of  the  conqueror,  Alexander  asked 
him  what  he  wished  to  be  done  for  him,  for  his  gallantry  and 
physical  strength  excited  admiration.  Porus  replied  that  he 
wished  to  be  treated  as  a  king,  which  answer  still  more  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  He  was  accordingly 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  generosity,  and  re- 
tained as  an  ally.  Alexander  was  capable  of  great  magnani- 
mity, when  he  was  not  opposed.  He  was  kind  to  the  tatnily 
of  Darius,  both  before  and  after  his  assassination  by  the 
satrap  Bessus.  And  his  munificence  to  his  soldiers  was 
great,  and  he  never  lost  their  afteetions.  But  he  was  cruel 
and  sanguinary  in  his  treatment  of  captives  who  had  made 
him  trouble,  putting  thousands  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  soldiers  were  wearied  with  vic- 
tories and  hardships,  without  enjoyments,  and  iiie  sowt^™ 
longed  to  return  to  Europe.  Hence  Sangala,  in  f*f"se  tomi- 
India,  was  the  easternmost  point  to  which  he  pen-  wtbaEini. 
etrated.  On  returning  to  the  river  Hydaspes,  he  construct- 
ed a  fleet  of  two  thousand  boats,  in  which  a  part  of  his 
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army  dcBcendcd  the  river  with  himself,  while  another  part 
marched  along  itB  banks.  He  sailed  slowly  down  the  river 
to  its  juDCtion  with  the  Indus,  and  then  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
This  voyage  occupied  nine  months,  but  most  of  the  time  was 
employed  in  subduing  the  various  people  who  opposed  hia 
march.  On  reaching  the  ocean,  he  was  astonished  and  in- 
terested by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide — a  new  phe- 
nomenon to  him.  The  fleet  was  conducted  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  round  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris — a  great  nautical  achievement  in  those  days  ;  but  he 
himself,  with  the  army,  marched  westward  through  deserts, 
undergoing  great  fatigues  and  sufferings,  and  with  a  great 
loss  of  men,  hoj-ses,  and  baggage.  At  Carraania  he  halted, 
and  the  army  for  seven  days  was  abandoned  to  drunken  fes- 
tivities. 

On  returning  to  Pereepolis,  in  Persia,  he  visited  and  re- 
Hereturna  paired  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  greatest  conqueror 
lis-  the  world  had  seen  before  himsel£    In  February, 

B.  o.  824,  he  marched  to  Susa,  where  he  spent  several  months 
in  festivities  and  in  organizing  his  great  goverament,  since 
he  no  longer  had  armies  to  oppose.  He  now  surrounded 
himself  with  the  pomp  of  the  Pereian  kings,  wore  their 
Hiiohnnann-  dress,  and  affected  their  habits,  much  to  the  dis- 
siire.  gust  of  his  Macedonian  generals.    He  had  married 

a  beautiful  captive — Roxana,  in  Bactria,  and  he  now  took 
two  additional  wives,  Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Pary- 
satis,  daughter  of  King  Ochus.  He  also  caused  his  princi- 
pal officers  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  old  Persian  gran- 
dees, and  seemed  to  forget  the  country  from  which  he  came, 
and  which  be  was  destined  never  again  to  see.  Here  also  he 
gave  a  donation  to  his  soldiers  of  twenty  thousand  talents — 
about  five  hundred  dollars  to  each  man.  But  even  this  did 
not  satisfy  them,  and  when  new  re-enforcements  arrived,  the 
old  soldiei-s  mutinied.  He  disbanded  the  whole  of  them  ia 
anger,  and  gave  them  leave  to  return  to  their  homes,  but 
they  were  filled  with  shame  and  regret,  and  a  reconciliation 
took  place. 
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It  was  while  he  made  a  visit  to  Eoliatana,  in  the  summer 
of  B,  c,  334,  that  his  favorite,  Hephast ion,  died.  Death  if  He- 
Hia  sorrow  and  grief  were  unbonniled.  He  cast  g,iffV4i«- 
himself  upon  the  ground,  cut  his  hair  close,  and  ""  *''" 
refused  food  and  drink  for  two  days.  This  was  the  most 
violent  grief  he  ever  manifested,  and  it  was  sincere.  He  re- 
fused to  be  comforted,  yet  sought  for  a  distraction  from  his 
grief  in  festivals  and  ostentation  of  life. 

In  the  spring  of  b.  o.  323,  he  marched  to  Babylon,  where 
were  assembled  envoys  from  all  the  nations  of  the  p^^  fninmoa 
known  world  to  congratulate  him  for  his  prodig-  'ni" Bsbjioo. 
ious  and  unprecedented  successes,  and  invoke  his  friendship, 
which  fact  indicates  his  wide-spread  fame.  At  Babylon  he 
laid  plans  and  made  preparations  for  the  circumnavigation 
and  conquest  of  Arabia,  and  to  found  a  great  maritime  city 
in  the  interior  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  before  setting  out, 
he  resolved  to  celebrate  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Hephasstion 
with  unprecedented  splendor.  The  funeral  pile  spiendorof 
was  two  hundred  feet  high,  loaded  with  costly  at'aep^a- 
decoi-ations,  in  which  all  the  invention  of  artists  """■ 
was  exhausted.  It  cost  twelve  thousand  talents,  or  twelve 
million  dollars  of  our  money.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were 
succeeded  by  a  general  banquet,  in  which  he  shared,  passing 
a  whole  night  in  drinking  with  his  friend  Medins.  This  last 
feast  was  fatal.  His  heated  blood  furnished  fuel  for  the 
raging  fever  which  seized  him,  and  which  carried  jy^g^b  ^ 
him  off  in  a  few  days,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  ^i**™^"- 
aud  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months,  June, 
B.  C  323. 

He  indicated  no  successor.  Nor  could  one  man  have  gov- 
erned BO  vast  an  empire  with  so  little  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. His  achievements  threw  into  the  shade  those  of  all 
previous  conquerors,  and  lie  was,  most  emphatically,  the 
Great  King — the  type  of  all  worldly  power.  "  He  m^  i„„n,|. 
had  mastered,  in  defiance  of  fatigue,  hardship,  ''ssumbition. 
and  combat,  not  merely  all  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian 
empire,  but  unknown  Indian  regions  beyond.    Besides  Mace- 
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don,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  he  possessed  all  the  treasures  and 
forces  which  rendered  the  Persian  king  so  formidable,"  and 
he  was  exalted  to  all  this  power  and  grandeur  by  conqiieat 
at  an  age  when  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  intrusted  with  im- 
portant commands,  and  ten  years  less  than  the  age  for  a 
Roman  consul.  But  he  was  unsatisfied,  and  is  said  to  have 
wept  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  lie  would, 
had  he  lived,  doubtless  have  encountered  the  Romans,  and 
all  their  foes,  and  added  Italy  and  Spain  and  Carthage  to  his 
empire.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  successes,  and  when 
his  work  of  chastisement  of  the  nations  was  done,  he  died. 
But  he  left  a  fame  never  since  surpassed,  and  "  he  overawes 
the  imagination  more  than  any  personage  of  antiquity."  He 
had  transcendent  merits  as  a  general,  hut  he  wa3  much  in- 
debted to  fortunate  circumstances.  He  thought  of  new  eon- 
quests,  rather  than  of  consolidating  what  he  had  made,  so 
that  his  empire  must  naturally  be  divided  and  subdivided 
HiB  denth  s.  at  hts  death.  Thoagh  divided  and  subdivided,  the 
titai.  effect  of  those  conquests  remained  to  future  genera- 

tions, and  had  no  small  effect  on  civilization,  and  yet,  instead 
of  Hellenizing  Asia,  he  rather  Asiatized  Hellas.  That  process, 
so  far  as  it  was  carried  out,  is  due  to  his  generals — the  Dia- 
doehi — Antigonas,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  &c.,  who 
divided  between  them  the  empire.  But  Hellenism  in  reality 
never  to  a  great  extent  passed  into  Asia.  The  old  Oriental 
Effects  of  .  habits  and  sentiments  and  intellectual  qualities 
queeiB.  remained,  and  have  survived  all  succeeding  con- 

quests. Oriental  habits  and  opinions  rather  invaded  the 
western  world  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
Asia,  by  the  insidious  influences  of  effeminated  habits,  un- 
dermined Greece,  and  even  Rome,  rather  than  received  from 
Europe  new  impulses  or  sentimeats,  or  institutions.  A  new 
and  barbarous  country  may  pi-evaii,  by  the  aid  of  hardy 
warriors,  adventurous  and  needy,  over  the  civilized  nations 
which  have  been  famous  for  a  thousand  yeai-s,  but  the  con- 
quered country  almost  invariably  has  transmitted  its  habits 
and  institutions  among  the  conquerors,  so  much  more  majes- 
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tic  ai-e  ideas  than  any  display  of  victorious  brute  forces. 
Dynasties  are  succeeded  by  dynasties,  but  civilization  sur- 
vives, when  any  material  exists  on  which  it  can  work. 

Athens  was  never  a  greater  power  in  the  ivorid  than  at 
the  time  her  political  ruin  waa  consummated.  Hence  the 
political  changes  of  nations,  which  foi-m  the  bulk  of  all  his- 
toi-ies,  ai'e  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  ideas  and 
institations  which  gradually  transform  the  habits  and  opin- 
ions of  ordinary  life.  Yet  it  is  these  silent  and  gradual 
changes  which  escape  the  notice  of  historians,  and  are  the 
most  difficult  to  be  understood  and  explained,  for  lack  of 
sufficient  and  definite  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  is  the  feats 
of  extraordinary  individuals  in  stirring  enterprise  and  hero- 
ism which  have  thus  far  proved  the  gi;eat  attraction  of  past 
ages  to  ordinary  minds.  No  history,  truly  philosophical, 
would  be  extensively  read  by  any  people,  in  any  age,  and 
least  of  all  by  the  young,  in  the  process  of  education. 

The  remaining  history  of  Greece  has  little  interest  until 
the  Roman  conquests,  which  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
book. 
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CnAPTEK  XXVI. 

BOMB   m   ITS    mFANCr,    UNDEE   KINGS. 

In  preeenting  the  growth  of  that  groat  power  which 
gradually  absorbed  all  other  States  and  monarchies  so  as  to 
form  the  largest  empire  ever  known  on  earth,  I  shall  omit  a 
notice  of  all  other  States,  in  Italy  and  Europe,  until  they 
were  brought  into  direct  collision  with  Rome  hei-self. 

The  early  history  of  Borne  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
obscnrityof  although  maiiy  great  writers  have  expended  vast 
lorjofEome.  learning  and  ingenuity  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  still  but  little  has  been  estab- 
lished on  an  incontrovertible  basis.  We  look  to  poetry  and 
legends  for  the  foundation  of  the  "  Eternal  City." 

"these  legends  are  of  peculiar  interest,     uEneas,  in  his 
flight  fi-om  Troy,  after  many  adventures,  reaches 
Italy,  marries  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  king  of  the 
people,  who  then  lived  in  Latium,  and  bnilds  a  city,  which  he 
names  Laviniiim,  and  unites  his  Trojan  followers  with  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants. 
Latium  was  a  small  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Tiber,  on  the  east  by  the  Liris  and  ViniuB,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Tuscan  Sea.     It  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  the  Etruscans,  Sabiues,  Equi,  and 
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Mai-si.  When  Latium  was  originally  settled  we  do  not 
know,  but  the  people  doubtless  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  race,  kindred  to  the  early  settlers  of  Europe. 
Latium.  was  a  plain,  inclosed  by  mountains  and  traversed 
by  the  Tiber,  of  about  seven  hundred  squai-e  miles.  Be- 
tween the  Alban  Lake  and  the  Alban  Mount,  was  Alba — the 
original  seat  of  the  Latin  race,  and  the  mother  city  of  Rome. 
Here,  according  to  tradition,  reigned  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
jEneas,  and  his  descendants  for  three  hundred  years  were 
the  Latin  tribes.  After  eleven  generations  of  kings,  Amulius 
usurps  the  throne,  which  belonged  to  Kumitor,  the  elder 
brother,  and  dooms  his  only  daughter,  Silvia,  to  perpetual 
vii^inity  as  a  Vestal.  Silvia,  visited  by  a  god,  gives  birth  to 
twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  The  twins,  exposed  by  the  order 
of  Amulins,  are  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  brought  up  by 
one  of  the  king's  herdsmen.  They  feed  their  flocks  on  the 
Palatine,  but  a  quarrel  ensuing  between  them  and  the  herds- 
men of  Numitor  on  the  Aveotine,  their  royal  origin  is  dis- 
covered, and  the  restoration  of  Numitor  is  effected.  But 
the  twins  resolve  to  found  a  city,  and  Rome  FonnflsMoa 
arises  on  the  Palatine,  an  asylum  for  outlaws  and  "f^"""- 
slaves,  who  are  provided  with  wives  by  the  "  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women." 

Thus,  according  to  the  legends,  was  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  on  a  hilS  abont  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  on  a  site  less  healthy  than  the  old  Latin  towns, 
B.  c.  751,  or  753.  According  to  the  speculations  of  Mommsen, 
it  would  seem  that  Rome  was  at  a  very  early  period  the 
resort  of  a  lawless  band  of  men,  who  fortified  Theearij' 
themselves  on  the  Palatine,  and  perhaps  other  '"•"'i'""'"- 
hills,  and  robbed  the  small  merchants,  who  sailed  up  and 
down  the  Tiber,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  mral  population, 
even  as  the  feudal  barons  intrenched  themselves  on  hills  over- 
looking plains  and  rivers.  But  all  theories  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome  are  based  either  on  legend  or  speculation. 
Until  we  arrive  at  certain  facts,  I  prefer  those  based  on  legend, 
such  as  have  been  accepted  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
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It  is  but  little  conseqneiice  wTicthcr  Komulus  and  Remns  are 
real  characters,  or  poetic  names.  This  is  probable,  that  the 
Kome  fonndefl  situation  of  Rome  was  favorable  in  ancient  times 
iDTioiBiice.  for  rapine,  even  if  it  were  not  a  healthy  locality. 
The  first  beginnings  of  Rome  were  violence  and  robbery, 
and  the  murder  of  Remus  by  Romulus  is  a  type  of  its  early 
history,  and  whole  subsequent  career. 

Romulus  and  his  associate  outlaws,  now  intrenched  on 
Thif  Subine  the  Palatine,  organize  a  city  and  government,  and 
Koniu.  extend  the  limits.    The  rape  of  the  Sabines  leads 

to  war,  and  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  obtains  pos- 
Bession  of  the  Capitoline  Hill— the  smallest  but  most  famous 
of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  subsequently  built. 
In  the  valley  between,  on  which  the  forum  was  afterward 
built,  the  combatants  are  separated  by  the  Sabine  wives  of 
the  outlaws,  and  the  tribes  or  nations  are  united  under  the 
name  of  Ramnes  and  Tities,  the  Sabines  retaining  the  capitol 
and  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Romans  the  Palatine.  Some 
Etruscans,  in  possession  of  the  CEelian  Hill,  are  incorporated 
as  a  thii'd  tribe,  called  Luceres,  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
Sabine  element  prevailed.  Each  tribe  contains  ten  curiae  of 
a  hundred  citizens,  which,  with  the  three  hundred  horsemen, 
form  a  body  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  citizens,  who 
alone  enjoyed  political  rights. 

The  government,  though  monarchical,  was  limited.  The 
king  was  bound  to  lay  all  questions  of  moment  before  the 
assembly  of  thethirtydurise, called  theCoJmVj«  Curiata.  But 
Th8  consa-  ^'^  king  had  a  council  called  the  Senate,  composed 
tniioiu  Qf  Qjjg  hundred  membere,  who  were  called  Patres, 

or  Fathers,  and  doubtless  were  the  heads  of  clans  called 
Gentes.  The  Gentes  were  divided  into  Familice,  or  families. 
These  Patres  were  the  heads  of  the  patrician  houses — that 
class  who  alone  had  political  rights,  and  who  were  Roman 
citizens, 

Romulus  is  said  to  have  reigned  justly  and  abiyfor  tiiirty- 
Hatns Piini-  ^^^^"^  yeara,  and  no  one  could  be  found  woitliy  to 
piiim.  succeed  him.      At  length  the  Roman  tribe,  the 
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Earanes,  elected  Nuraa  Porapiiiua,  from  the  SabiiKis,  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  piety,  and  said  to  have  acquired  his  learning 
from  Pythagoras.  This  king  instituted  the  religious  and 
civil  legislation  of  Rome,  and  built  the  temple  of  Janiis  in 
the  midst  of  the  Forum,  whose  doors  were  shut  in  peace  and 
opened  in  war,  but  were  never  closed  from  his  death  to  the 
i-eigQ  of  Augustus,  bat  a  bnef  period  after  the  first  Punic 

He  established  the  College  of  Pontiffs,  who  directed  all 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  regulated  festivals  Estniiiish- 
and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures ;  also  the  iigiun. 
College  of  Augurs,  who  interpreted  by  various  omens  the 
will  of  the  gods ;  and  also  the  College  of  Heralds,  who 
guarded  the  public  faith.  He  fised  the  boundaries  of  fields, 
divided  the  territory  of  Rome  into  districts,  called  pagi,  and 
regulated  the  calendar. 

According  to  the  legends,  Tullus  Hostilius  was  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  elected  by  the  curite.  He  assigned  y,^^^^  g^,. 
the  Cffilian  Mount  for  the  poor,  and  the  strangei-a  ""'"■ 
who  flocked  to  Rome,  and  was  a  warlike  sovereign.  The 
great  event  of  his  reign  was  the  destrnetton  of  Alba,  The 
growing  power  of  Rome  provoked  the  jealousy  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  Latin  power,  and  war  ensued.  The  armies 
of  the  two  States  were  drawn  up  in  battle  an-ay,  when  it 
was  determmed  that  the  quarrel  should  be  settled  by  three 
champions,  chosen  from  each  side.  Hence  the  beautiful 
story  of  the  Curiatii  and  the  Horatii,  three  brothers  The  Horaiti 
on  each  side.  Two  of  the  Horatii  were  slain,  and  riatu.  ^  "' 
the  three  Curiatii  were  wounded.  The  third  of  the  Horatii 
affected  to  fly,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Curiatii,  but  as  they 
were  wounded,  the  third  Roman  subdued  them  in  detail,  and 
so  the  Albans  became  subjects  of  the  Romans.  The  con- 
queror met  his  sister  at  one  of  the  gates,  who,  being  bo- 
trotiicd  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  reproached  him  for  the  death 
of  her  lover,  which  so  incensed  him  that  he  slew  her.  Tlius 
early  does  patriotism  surmount  natural  affections  among  the 
Romans.    But  Horatius  was  nevertheless  tried  for  his  life  by 
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tivo  judges  and  condemned.  He  appealed  to  tlie  people, 
■who  rcvci-scd  the  judgment — the  first  instance  on  record 
of  an  appeal  in  a  capital  ease  to  the  people,  which  subse- 
quently was  the  right  of  Roman  citizens. 

Hostilities  again  breaking  out  between  Alba  and  Kome, 
Bestnictton  '^^  former  city  was  demolished  and  the  inhabitants 
otAibs.  removed  to  the  Cselian  Monnt  and  enrolled  among 
the  citizens.  By  the  destruction  of  Alba,  Rome  obtained 
the  presidency  over  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy. 
Tullas,  it  would  seem,  was  an  nnscrupulous  king,  but  able, 
and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  erection  of  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
where  the  Senate  had  its  meetings. 

The  Sabine  Ancua  Martins  was  the  fourth  king,  n.  c.  640, 
who  pursued  the  warlike  policy  of  his  predecessor,  conquer- 
ing many  Latin  towns,  and  incorporating  their  inhabitants 
with  the  Romans,  whom  he  settled  on  Mount  Aventine. 
They  were  freemen,  but  not  citizens.  They  were  called 
Thaori.inot  plebeians,  with  modified  civil,  but  not  political 
plebeians,  rights,  and  were  the  origin  of  that  great  middle 
class  which  afterward  became  so  formidable.  The  plebeians, 
though  of  the  same  race  as  the  Romans,  were  a  conquered 
people,  and  yet  were  not  reduced  to  slavery  like  most  con- 
quered people  among  the  ancients.  They  had  their  Gentes 
and  Familifc,  but  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  patri- 
cians. Though  they  were  not  citizens,  they  were  bound  to 
fight  for  the  State,  for  which,  as  a  compensation,  they 
retained  their  lands,  that  is,  their  old  possessions. 

On  the  death,  b.  c.  616,  of  Ancua  Martins,  Lucius  Tar- 
quinius,  of  an  Etruscan  family,  became  king,  best  known  as 
TflrqutniuB  Tarquimus  Prisons.  He  had  been  guardian  of  the 
Prtscns.  t,yo  sons  of  Ancus,  but  offered  himself  as  candi- 
date for  the  throne,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
monarchs  were  elected  by  the  people. 

He  carried  on  successful  war  against  the  Latins  and 
Sabines,  and  introduced  from  Etruria,  by  permission  of  the 
Senate,  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory  chain,  a  sceptre  topped 
with  an  eagle,  and  a  crimson   robe   studded  with  gold — 
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emblems  of  royalty.  But  he  is  best  known  for  various 
public  works  of  great  magnificence  at  the  time,  as  Hiaputiia 
well  as  of  public  utility.  Among  these  was  the  '^'''"'■ 
Cloaca  Maxima,  to  drain  the  marshy  land  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Tiber — a  work  so  great,  that  Niebuhr  ranks  it 
with  the  pyramids.  It  has  lasted,  without  the  displacement 
of  a  stone,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  It  shows  that 
the  use  of  the  arch  was  known  at  that  period.  The  masonry 
of  the  stones  is  perfect,  joined  together  without  cement. 
Tarqwin  also  instituted  public  games,  and  reigned  with  more 
splendor  than  we  usually  associate  with  an  infant  State. 

This  king,  who  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians,  was 
assassinated  b.  c,  578,  and  Servius  TuUius  reigned  serous tui- 
in  his  stead.  He  was  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  ''"'^ 
kings,  and  arose  to  his  position  by  eminent  merit,  being 
originally  obscure.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin, 
and  shared  all  his  political  plans. 

He  is  most  celebrated  for  remodeling  the  constitution.  He 
leil  the  old  institutions  untouched,  but  added  new  ones.  Ho 
made  a  new  territorial  division  of  the  State,  and  created  a 
popular  assembly.  He  divided  the  whole  population  into 
thirty  tribes,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  a 
tribune.  Each  tribe  managed  its  own  local  affaii-s, 
and  held  public  meetings.  These  tribes  included  both  patri- 
cians and  plebeians.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
power  of  the  plebs,  which  was  seen  with  great  jealousy  by 
the  patricians. 

The  basis  or  principle  of  the  new  organization  of  Servius 
was  the  possession  of  property.  All  free  citizens,  j^^^j  ^^ 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  were  called  to  de-  P"'f"'-s- 
fend  the  State,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  army.  The  equiles, 
or  cavalry,  took  the  precedence  in  the  army,  and  was  com 
posed  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  There  were  eighteen  cenln 
ries  of  these  knights,  six  patrician  aad  twelve  plebeian,  all 
having  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ases.  They  were 
armed  with  sword,  spear,  helmet,  shield,  greaves,  and  cuirass. 
The  infantry  was  composed  of  the  classes,  variously  armed, 
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of  whioli,  including  equites,  there  were  oiio  hundred  and 
NewdiviBi™  niuety-four  centuries,  one  hundred  of  whom  were 
otthepsopie.  ^^  ^]jg  gj^gj.  f^p^^  heavily  armed — all  men  possess- 
ing one  hundred  thousand  ases.  Eaeh  class  was  divided 
into  seuioi-es — men  between  forty-five  and  sixty,  and  jun- 
iorea — from  seventeen  to  forty-five.  The  former  were  liable  to 
be  called  out  only  in  emergencies.  This  division  of  the  citi- 
zens was  a  purely  military  one,  and  each  century  had  one 
vote.  But  as  the  first  class  numbered  one  hundred  centu- 
ries, each  man  of  which  was  worth  land  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand  ases,  it  could  cast  a  larger  vote  than  all  the 
other  classes,  which  numbered  only  ninety-four  together. 
Thus  the  rich  controlled  all  public  affairs. 

To  this  military  body  of  men,  in  which  the  rich  prepon- 
derated, Servius  committed  all  the  highest  functions  of  the 
OunMii  State,  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata  possessed  elect- 
Centurijita.  jyg^  judicial,  and  legislative  functions,  Servius 
also  rendered  many  other  benefits  to  the  plebeians.  He  di- 
vided among  them  the  lands  gained  from  the  Etruscans.  Ho 
inclosed  the  city  with  a  wall,  which  remained  for  centuries, 
embracing  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built.  But  it 
is  as  the  hero  of  the  plebeian  order  that  he  is  famous,  and 
paid  the  penalty  for  bemg  such.  He  was  assassinated,  prob- 
ably by  the  instigation  of  the  patricians,  by  his  son-in-laiv, 
Lucius  Tarquinius,  who  mounted  his  throne  as  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  the  last  king  of  Jiome,  b,  c  534.  The  daughter 
of  the  murdered  king,  TuUia,  who  rode  in  her  chariot  over 
his  bleeding  body,  is  enrolled  among  the  infamous  women 
of  antiquity. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  a  usurper  and  murderer,  abrogated 
the  popular  laws  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  set  aside  oven  the 

assembly  of  the  Curite,  and  degraded  and  deci- 
isiii  of  Tat-    mated  the  Senate,  and  appropriated  the  confiscated 

estates  of  those  whom  he  destroyed.  He  reigned 
as  a  despot,  making  treaties  without  consulting  the  Senate, 
and  living  for  his  pleasure  alone.  But  he  ornamented  the 
city  with  magnificent  edifices,  and  completed  the  Circus  lla.vi- 
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niiis  as  well  aa  tlie  Capitoliue  Temple,  which  stood  five  hun- 
dved  yeare.  He  was  also  successful  ui  war,  and  exalted  tho 
glory  of  the  llomati  name. 

An  end  came  to  }iis  tyranny  by  one  of  those  events  on 
which  poetry  and  history  have  alike  exliausted  all  their  fas- 
cinations. It  was  while  Tarquin  was  conducting  a  war 
against  Ardea,  and  the  army  waa  idly  encamped  before  the 
town,  that  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  with  their  kinsmen,  were 
supping  in  the  tent  of  Sestus,  that  conversation  turned  upon 
the  comparative  virtue  of  their  wives.  By  a  simnl-  .^^  legenii 
taneous  impulse,  they  took  horse  to  see  the  man-  '■'LurtiMia. 
iier  in  which  these  ladies  were  at  tlie  time  employed.  The 
wives  of  Tarquiu's  sous  at  Rome  were  foand  in  Insurions 
banquets  with  other  women,  Luci-etia,  the  wife  of  CoUati- 
nus,  was  discovered  cai-ding  ttooI  in  the  midst  of  her  maid- 
ens. The  boast  of  CoUatinua  that  hia  wife  was  the  most 
virtuous  was  confirmed.  Bat  her  charms  or  virtues  made  a 
deep  impi'ession  on  the  heart  or  passions  of  Sextus,  and  he 
returned  to  her  dwelling  in  Collatia  to  propose  infamous 
overtures.  They  wei-e  proudly  rejected,  but  the  disappoint- 
ed lover,  by  threats  and  foi-ce,  accomplished  his  pui-pose. 
Lucretia,  stung  with  shame,  made  known  the  crime  of  Bes- 
tus  to  her  husband  and  father,  who  hastened  to  her  house, 
accompanied  with  Brutus.  They  found  the  ravished  beauty 
ia  agonies  of  shame  and  revenge,  and  after  she  j,p,thorLo- 
had  revealed  the  scandalous  facts,  she  plunged  a  ''"^"^ 
dagger  in  her  own  bosom  and  died,  invoking  revenge.  Her 
relatives  and  friends  carried  lier  corpse  to  the  market- 
place, i-evealed  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  of  Sextu.s,  and  de- 
manded vengeance.  The  people  rallied  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome,  and  the  assembled  Curire  deprived  Tai-quin  of  hia 
throne,  aud  decreed  the  banishment  of  his  accursed 
family.  On  the  news  of  the  insurrection,  the  "f  iiia 
tyrant  started  for  the  city  with  a  band  of  chosen 
followers,  but  Brutus  reached  the  ai-my  after  the  king  had 
left,  recounted  the  wrongs,  and  marched  to  Rome,  whose 
gates  were  already  shut  against  Tarquin.    He  fled  to  Etrm'ia, 
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with  two  of  Ilia  sons,  liut  Sextua  was  murdered  by  the  people 
of  GabiL 

Thus  were  the  tings  driven  out  of  Rome,  never  to  return. 
In  the  revolution  which  followed,  the  patricians  recovered 
thdr  power,  and  a  new  form  of  government  was  instituted, 
republican  in  name,  but  oligareha!  and  aristocratic  in  reality, 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Therestom-  city,  B,  c.  510.  Historical  criticism  throws  doubt 
erToUinZ-'  '-"^  ^^*'  chronology  which  assigns  two  hundred  and 
trictans.  fovty-five  ycai-8  to  seven  elective  tings,  and  some 
critics  thiuh  that  a  longer  period  elapsed  from  the  reign  of 
Romulus  to  that  of  Tarquin  than  legend  narrates,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  number  of  tings  whose  names 
are  unknown.  As  the  city  advanced  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
the  popular  influence  increased.  The  admission  of  commons 
favored  the  establishment  of  deepoti.sm,  and  its  excesses  led 
to  its  oveithrow.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  com- 
mons had  Brutus  established  a  monarchy  with  more  limited 
powers,  for  tbe  plebeians  were  now  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  proud  and  grasping  oligarchy,  and  lost  a  powerful  pro- 
tector in  the  king,  and  the  whole  internal  history  of  Rome, 
for  nearly  two  centuiies,  were  the  conflicts  between  the  ple- 
beians and  their  aristocratic  masters  for  the  privileges  they 
were  said  to  possess  under  the  reign  of  Tuliius,  Under  the 
patricians  the  growth  of  the  city  was  slow,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  voices  of  the  ti-ibunes  were  heard  that  Rome  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  and  liberty.  Under  the  tings,  the 
progress  in  arts  and  culture  had  been  i-apid. 

Mommsen,  in  his  learned  and  profound  history  of  Rome, 
enumerates  the  various  forms  of  civilization  that  existed  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  a  summary  of  which  I  present. 
Law  and  justice  were  already  enforced  on  some  of  the  elemen- 
tal principles  which  marked  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  The 
puulshmentof  offenses  against  order  was  severe,  and  compen- 
jurtspru-  sation  for  crime,  where  injuries  to  person  and  pi'op- 
aencs.  g^-ty    ^^.ere  slight,  was  somewhat    similar  to    tlie 

penalties  of  the  Mosaic  code.    The  idea  of  property  was  asso- 
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ciated  with  estate  in  slaves  and  cattle,  and  all  property  passed 
freely  from  hand  to  hand ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  father  arbiti-arily  to  deprive  his  children  of  their  heredi- 
tary rights.  Contracts  between  the  State  and  a  citizen  were 
valid  without  formalities,  but  those  between  private  persons 
were  difficult  to  be  enforced.  A  purchase  only  founded  an 
action  in  the  event  of  its  being  a  transaction  for  ready  money, 
and  this  was  attested  by  witnesses.  Protection  was  afforded 
to  minors  and  for  the  estate  of  persons  not  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  After  a  man's  death,  his  property  descended  to 
his  nearest  heirs.  The  emancipation  of  slaves  was  difficult, 
and  that  of  a  son  was  attended  with  even  gi-eator  diiBcnlties, 
Burgesses  and  clients  were  equally  free  in  their  private 
rights,  bnt  foreigners  were  beyond  the  pate  of  the  law.  The 
laws  indicated  a  great  progress  in  agriculture  and  commerce, 
but  the  foundation  of  law  was  the  State.  The  greatest 
liberality  in  the  permission  of  commerce,  and  the  most  rigor- 
ous procedure  in  execution,  went  hand  in  hand.  Women 
were  placed  on  a  legal  capacity  with  men,  though  restricted 
in  the  administration  of  their  property.  Persona!  credit  was 
extravagant  and  easy,  but  the  creditor  could  treat  the 
debtor  like  a  thiet  A  freeman  could  not,  indeed,  be  tortui-- 
ed,  but  he  could  be  imprisoned  for  debt  with  merciless 
severity.  From  the  first,  the  laws  of  property  were  stringent 
and  inexorable. 

In  religion,  the  ancient  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  personi- 
fied the  powers  of  natui-e,  and  also  abstractions,  like 
sowing,  field  labor,  war,  boundary,  youth,  health, 
hanaoriy,  fidelity.    The  pi-ofoundest  worship  was  that  of  the 
tutelary  deities,  who  presided  over  the  household.    Next  to 
the  deities  of  the  house  and  foi-est,  held  in  the  greatest  vene- 
ration, was  Hercules,  the  god  of  the  inclosed  homestead,  and, 
therefore,  of  property  and   gain.      The   souls  of  depaited 
mortals  were  supposed  to  haunt  the  spot  where  the  bodies 
reposed,  but  dwelt  in  the  depths  below.     The  hero   ohiseta  ^r 
■worship  of  the  Greeks  was  uncomm.on,  and  even   """''ip- 
Kuma  was  never  worshiped  as  a  god.     The  central  object 
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of  worship  was  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  and  this  was  conducted 
by  imposing  ceremonies  aad  riles.  The  worship  of  Vesta 
was  held  with  peculiar  sacredness,  and  the  vestal  virgins 
were  the  last  to  yield  to  Christianity.  The  worshipers  of 
the  gods  often  consulted  priests  and  augurs,  who  had  great 
colleges,  but  little  power  in  the  State.  The  Latin  worship 
was  grounded  on  man's  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures,  and 
not  on  his  fear  of  the  wild  forces  of  nature,  and  it  gradually 
sunk  into  a  dreary  round  of  ceremonies.  The  Italian  god  was 
simply  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  worldly  ends,  and 
not  an  object  of  profound  awe  or  love,  and  hence  the  Latin 
worship  was  unfavorable  to  poetry,  as  well  as  philosophical 
Bpecnlation. 

Agiiculture  is  ever  a  distinguishing  mark  of  civilization, 
and  forms  the  main  support  of  a  people.  It  early 
occupied  the  time  of  the  Latins,  and  was  their  chief 
pursuit.  In  the  earliest  ages  arable  land  was  cultivated  in 
common,  and  was  not  distributed  among  the  people  as  their 
epeeial  property,  but  in  the  time  of  Survius  there  was  a  dis- 
Fruits  and  tribution.  Attention  was  chiefly  given  to  cereals, 
oereais.  Tj^^  roots  and  vegetables  wore  also  diligently  culti- 

vated. Vineyards  wei-e  introduced  before  the  Greeks  made 
settlements  in  Italy,  but  the  olive  was  brought  to  Italy  by 
the  Greeks.  The  fig-tree  is  a  native  of  Italy.  The  plow 
was  drawn  by  oxen,  while  horses,  asses,  and  mules  were  used 
as  beasts  of  burden.  The  farm  was  stocked  with  swine  and 
poultry,  especially  geese.  The  plow  was  a  rude  instru- 
ment, but  no  field  was  reckoned  perfectly  tilled  unless  the 
furrows  were  so  close  that  harrowing  was  deemed  unneces- 
sary. Farming  on  a  large  scale  was  not  usual,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  worked  on  the  soil  with  his  sons.  The  use 
of  slaves  was  a  later  custom,  when  large  estates  arose. 

Trades  scarcely  kept  pace  with  agriculture,  although  in 
the  time  of  Numa  eight  guilds  of  craftsmen  were 
numbered  among  the  institutions  of  Rome-— flute- 
blowers,  goldsmiths,  coppei'smiths,  carpentcra,  fullers,  dyers, 
potters,  and  shoemakers.    There  was  no  yield  for  workers  in 
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iron,  which  shows  that  iron  was  a  later  introduction  than 
copper. 

Commei-ce  was  limited  to  the  mutual  dealings  of  the 
Italians  themselves.  F^rs  are  of  great  anti- 
qnity,  distinguished  from  ordinary  markets,  and 
barter  and  traffic  were  carried  on  in  them,  especially  that  of 
Soraote,  being  before  Greet  or  Phteniclans  entered  from  the 
sea.  Oxen  and  sheep,  grain  and  slaves,  were  the  Common 
mediums  of  exchange,  Latium  was,  however,  deficient  of 
articles  of  export,  and  was  pre-eminently  an  agi-icultural 
country. 

The  use  of  measures  and  weights  was  earlier  than  the  art 
of  wnting,  although  the  latter  is  of  high  antiquity.  ^^^^^^^ 
Latin  poetry  began  in  the  lyrical  form.  Dancing  ""Jw^isim. 
was  a  common  trade,  and  this  was  accompanied  with  pipers, 
and  religious  litanies  were  sung  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Comic  songs  were  sung  in  Saturnian  metre,  accompanied  by 
the  pipe.  The  art  of  dancing  was  a  public  care,  and  apower- 
ful  impulse  was  early  given  by  Hellenic  games.  But  in  all 
the  arts  of  music  and  poetry  there  was  not  the  easy  develop- 
ment as  in  Gi'eeee.  Architecture  owed  its  first  impulse  to 
the  Etru«cans,  who  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  not 
of  much  account  till  the  reigns  of  the  Tuscan  kings. 
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CHAPTER  XSVII. 

THK  ROMAN  REPUBLIC   TILL    THE   ISVABION   OF   THE  QAULS. 

The  Tarqnins  being  expelled,  political  power  foil  into  the 
Horoic  bands  of  the  patricians,  under  whose  government 

STwrnn"  the  city  slowly  increased  in  wealth  and  poptila- 
hisiorj.  ^jjjjj_  -gj^j.  jj.  ^^g  jjig  heroic  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory, and  the  legends  of  patriotic  bravery  are  of  great 
interest. 

The  despotism  of  Tarquinius  Saperbus  inflamed  all  classes 
with  detestation  of  the  very  name  of  king — the  wealthy 
classes,  because  they  wei'e  deprived  of  their  ancient 
powers  ;  the  poorer  classes,  because  they  were  op- 
pressed with  burdens.  The  executive  power  of  the  State 
was  transferred  to  two  men,  called  consuls,  annually  elected 
from  the  patrician  ranks.  But  they  ruled  with  restricted 
powers,  and  were  shorn  of  the  trappings  of  royalty.  They 
could  not  nominate  priests,  and  they  were  amenable  to  the 
laws  after  their  term  of  office  eicpived.  They  were  elected 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which  the  patiieian  power 
predominated.  They  convened  the  Senate,  introducod 
embassadors,  and  commanded  the  ai-mies.  In  public,  they 
were  attended  by  lictoi-s,  and  wore,  as  a  badge  of  authority, 
a  purple  boi-der  on  the  toga. 

The  Senate,  a  great  power,  still  retained  its  dignity.  Tlie 
members  were  elected  for  life,  and  were  the  advi- 
sers of  the  consuls.  They  were  elected  by  the  con- 
suls; but,  as  the  consuls  were  praGtically  chosen  by  the 
wealthy  classes,  men  were  chosen  to  theSenate  who  belonged 
to  powerful  families.  ITie  Senate  was  a  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive body,  and  numbered  three  hundred  men.     All  men  who 
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l(ad  held  curnle  magistracies  became  members.  Their  deci- 
sions, called  Senalus  Consulta,  became  laws — leges. 

The  Roman  government  at  this  time  was  purely  oligarchic. 
The  aristocratical  element  prevailed.  Nobles  vii-tuallj'  con- 
trolled the  Stale. 

EiTitus,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  was  elected 
Bnituatiie  the  first  consul,  b.  c.  507,  with  L.  Tarqniniua  Col- 
flrsi  ci.naui.  latiuus ;  but  the  latter  was  not  allowed  to  possess 
his  ofBce,  from  hatred  of  his  family,  and  he  withdrew  peace- 
ably to  Lavinium,  and  Publins  Valerius  was  elected  consul 
in  his  stead — a  harsh  measure,  prompted  by  neeesaity. 

Tlie  history  of  Rome  at  this  period  is  legendary.  The 
The  ii^nds  Btory  goes  that  Tarquin,  at  the  head  of  the  armies 
R«ij)c  of  Veil  and  Tavquinii,  seeking  to  recover  his  throne, 

marched  against  liome,  and  that  for  thirteen  yeare  he  strug- 
gled with  various  success,  assisted  by  Porsenna,kingof  Etru- 
ria.  The  legends  say  Horatins  Codes  defended  a  bridge, 
single-handed,  against  the  whole  Eti-urian  ai-my — that  Mam- 
ilbs,  the  ruler  of  Tuscalum,  fought  a  battle  at  Late  Kegillns, 
in  which  the  cause  of  Tarquin  was  lost — the  subject  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Macaulay's  lays — and  that  Mutiua  Scsevota 
attempted  to  assassinate  Porsenna,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  for- 
titude, held  his  hand  in  the  Are  until  it  was  consumed,  wliich 
act  converted  Poi-senna  into  a  friend.  Another  interesting 
legend  is  i-elated  in  reference  to  Brutus,  who  slew  hia  own 
sons  for  their  sympathy  with,  and  treasonable  aid,  to  the 
banished  ting.  These  stories  are  not  history,  but  still  shed 
Sight  on  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It  is  probable  that  Tai-quin 
Tj.njnfniit  made  despei'ate  efforts  to  recover  his  dominioii, 
iv«iy"  Ms  aided  by  the  Etruscans,  and  that  the  first  wars  of 
"'"^  the  republic  were  against  them. 

The  Etruscans  were  then  in  the  height  of  their  power,  and 

were  in  close  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,      Etruria  -n'iia 

a  larger  State  than  Latium,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 

the  Tiber.     It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 

Tyn'henian  Sea,  on  the  north  by  the  Appenines, 

and  the  east  by  Umbria.      Among  the  cities  were  Veii  and 
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Tarqiiinii,  tlie  latter  the  birthplace  of  Tarqiimius  Priscns,  and 
the  former  the  powerful  rival  of  Rome. 

In  the  war  with  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans  were  worsted, 
Wm  nith  and  they  lost  all  their  territory  on  the  right  bank 
.MIS.  of  the  Tiber,  won  by  the  kings,  and  were  thrown 

back  on  their  original  limits.  But  the  Etruscans  were  driven 
back,  by  the  aid  of  the  Latin  cities,  beyond  the  'fiber.  It 
took  Rome  one  hundred  and  flfly  years  to  recover  what  she 
had  lost. 

It  was  in  those  wars  with  the  Etruscans  that  we  first  read 
of  dictators,  extraordinary  magistrates,  appointed 
in  great  political  exigencies.  The  dictator,  or  com- 
mander, was  chosen  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  his  authority 
was  supreme,  but  lasted  only  for  six  moniha.  He  had  all 
the  powers  of  the  ancient  kings. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Romans,  in  the  contest  with  the 
Eti-useans,  led  to  other  political  changes,  and  internal 
tToubles.  The  strife  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 
now  began,  and  lasted  two  centuries  before  the  latter  were 
admitted  to  a  full  equality  of  civil  rights.  The  cause  of  the 
conflict,  it  would  appear,  was  the  unequal  and  burdensome 
Oppreation  taxation  to  which  the  plebeians  Were  Subjected,  and 
ofthe'pi"-*'  especially  vexations  from  the  devastations  which 

'^''  war  produced.     They  were  small  land-owncra,  and 

their  little  farms  were  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  bear  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them ; 
and  this  inequality  of  taxation  was  the  more  oppressive,  since 
they  had  no  political  power.  They  necessarily  incuiTed 
debts,  which  were  rigorously  exaoted,  and  they  thi  be  amo 
the  pi-operty  of  their  creditors. 

In  their  despair,  they  broke  out  in  open  rebellion  m  the 
TMrrebei-  fifteenth  year  of  the  republic,  during  the  CO  sulsl  p 
'""'-  of  PubliuB  Servilius   and   Appius  Claidius — ^the 

latter  a  proud  Sabine  nobleman,  who  had  lately  settled  n 
Rome,  They  took  position  on  a  hill  between  the  Amo  aud 
Tiber,  commanding  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory.    The  patrician   and  wealthy  classes,  abandoned  by 
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the  fai-mei-s,  who  tilled  the  lands,  were  compelled  to  treat,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Appiiis  Claudius,  And  t!ie  result 
was,  that  the  plebeians  gained  a  remission  of  tSieir  debts,  and 
the  appointment  cf  two  magistrates,  as  protectors,  under  the 
name  of  tribunes. 

This  new  office  introduced  the  firet  great  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  plebeians.     The  tribunes  had  the  power  .p^  ,^^_ 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  execution  of  the  law  which  '"i"*^ 
condemned  debtors  to  imprisonment  or  a  military  levy.    Their 
jurisdiction  extended  over  every  citizen,  even  over  the  con- 
sul.    There  wsa  no  appeal  from  their  decisions,  except  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  where  the  plebeian  interest  pi-e-   comitiaTti- 
dominated — an  assembly  representing  the   thirty   '"'"■ 
Roman   tribes,  according  to  the   Servian  constitution,  but 
■which,  at  first,  had  insignificant  powers.     The  persons  of  the 
tribunes   were  inviolable,  but   their  power  was   negative. 
They  could   not   originate    laws ;    they  could    insure   the 
equitable  administration  of  the  laws,  and  prevent  wrongs. 
They  had  a  constitutional  veto,  of  great  use  at  the  time,  but 
which  ended  in  a  series  of  dangerous  encroachments. 

The  office  of  rediles  followed  that  of  tribunes.  There 
were  at  first  two,  selected  from  plebeians,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the  law  creating  tribunes, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  They  were 
afterward  the  keepers  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  aa 
well  as  of  the  plebs,  and  had  the  care  of  public  buildings, 
and  the  sanitary  police  of  the  city,  the  distribution  of  com, 
and  of  the  public  lands,  the  superintendence  of  markets  and 
measures,  the  ordering  of  festivals,  and  the  duty  to  see  that 
no  new  ddties  or  rites  were  introduced. 

One  year  after  the  victory  of  the  plebeians,  a  distinguished 
man  appeared,  who  was  their  bitter  enemy.  This  was  Cains 
Marcius,  called  Coriolanns,  from  his  bravery  ^t  „  .  , 
the  capture  of  a  Volscian  town,  Corioli,  When  a 
famine  pressed  the  city,  a  supply  of  corn  was  sent  by  a 
Rjciiian  prince,  but  the  proud  patrician  proposed  to  the 
Senate  to  withhold  it  from  the  plebeians  until  they  surren- 
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ctered  their  privileges.  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  in- 
tense, and  he  was  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  con- 
demned by  the  popular  assembly  to  exile.  He  went  over,  in 
indignation,  to  the  Yolscians,  became  their  genera!,  defeated 
the  Romans,  and  marched  against  their  city.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  city  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother, 
Volumnia,  who  went  to  seek  him  in  his  camp,  accompanied 
by  other  Roman  matrons. 

A  greater  man  than  he,  was  Spurius  Cassius,  who  ren- 
Bpnrina  dered  public  services  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
(&aB!us.  y,.j  ^  jjjj^jj  ^vhose  illustrious  deeds  no  poet  sang. 
He  lived  in  a  great  crisis,  when  the  Etruscan  war  had  de- 
Btroyed  the  Roman  dominions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  where  the  Volscians  and  Acquians  were  advancing-  with 
superior  forces.  Rome  was  in  danger  of  being  conquered, 
and  not  only  conquered,  but  i-educed  to  servitude.  But  he 
concluded  a  league  with  the  Latins,  and  also  with  the  Her- 
iiicians — a  Sabine  people,  who  dwelt  in  one  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Appenines,  by  which  the  power  of  Rome  was  threatened. 
lie  is  also  known  as  the  first  who  proposed  an  agrarian 
law.  It  seems  that  the  patricians  had  occupied 
the  public  lands  to  the  exclusion  of  the  plebeians. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  that  the 
public  domain — land  obtained  by  conquest — should  be  mea- 
sured, and  a  part  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and 
another  portion  distributed  among  the  needy  citizens — a  just 
proposition,  since  no  property  held  by  individuals  was  med- 
dled with.  This  popular  measure  was  carried  against 
violent  opposition,  but  when  the  term  of  office  of  Cassius 
as  consul  expired,  he  was  accused  before  the  cui-ite,  who 
assumed  the  right  to  judge  a  patrician,  and  he  lost  his  iifa 
He  was  accused  of  seeking  to  usurp  regal  power,  because  he 
had  sought  to  protect  the  commons  against  his  own  order. 
"  His  law  was  buried  with  him,  but  its  spectre  haunted  the 
rich,  and  again  and  again  it  arose  from  its  tomb,  till  the 
conflicts  to  which  it  led  destroyed  the  commonwealth," 
The  following  seven  years  was  a  period  of  incessant  war 
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■with  the  Acquiaiis  and  Vcieiitines,  as  well  as  disseosions  in  the 
city,  during  which  the  great  house  of  the  Faliii  arose  to  power 
for  Fabius  was    chosen    conpul    sev 


agrarian  law  of  Cassias,  for  which  he  was  scomed  by  the 
patricianSj  and  left  Rome  in  disgust,  with  his  family,  and 
all  were  afterward  massacred  by  the  Veientines.  But  one 
of  the  tribunes  accused  the  consuls  for  their  opposition  of 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law.  He  was 
assassinated.  This  violation  of  the  sacred  person  of  a 
tribune  created  great  indignation  among  the  commons,  and 
Volero,  a  tribune,  proposed  the  celebrated  "Publtlian  Law," 
that  the  tribunes  henceforth,  as  we!!  as  the  plebeian  sediles, 
should  be  elected  by  the  plebeians  themselves  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa.  Great  disorders  followed,  but  the  com-  inrrsosed 
mons  prevailed,  and  the  Senate  adopted  the  p!e-  plebeians, 
biscitum,  and  proposed  it  to  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  it 
became  a  law.  This  step  raised  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
bunes, and  added  to  Roman  liberties. 

The  critical  condition  of  Rome,  from  the  renewed  assaults 
of  the  Acquians  and  Volscians,  led  to  the  appointment  of 
another  very  remarkable  man  to  the  dictatorship — L.  Quin- 
tius  Oincionatus,  a  patrician,  who  maintained  the  Thedtou- 
virtues  of  better  days.  He  cultivated  a  !ittle  farm  CLncinmtDs. 
of  four  jugera  with  his  own  hands,  and  lived  with  gi-eat  sim- 
plicity. He  summoned  every  man  of  military  age  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  these  were  provided  with 
rations  for  five  days.  He  then  mai-ched  against  the  trium- 
phant enemy,  surrounded  them,  and  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render. He  made  no  use  of  hia  political  power,  and  after 
sixteen  days,  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  and  retired  to  liis 
farm,  b.  c.  458.  All  subsequent  ages  and  nations  have  em- 
balmed the  memory  of  this  tnie  patriot,  who  preferred  the 
quiet  labore  of  his  small  farm  of  three  and  a  half  acres  to  the 
enjoyment  of  absolute  power. 

But  his  victory  was  not  decisive,  and  the  Romans  con- 
tinued to  be  harassed  by  the  neighboring  nations,  and  they. 
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moreover,  suffered  all  the  evils  of  pestilence.  It  was  at 
tliia  time,  in  the  three  hundredth  year  of  the  city,  that 
they  sought  to  make  improvements  in  their  Iliws — at 
least,  to  embody  laws  in  a  written  form.  Greece  was  then 
in  the  height  of  her  glory,  in  the  interval  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  and  thither  a  commission 
was  sent  to  examine  her  laws,  especially  those  of  Solon,  at 
Athens.  On  the  return  of  the  three  commissioners,  a  new 
commission  of  ten  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  code, 
composed  wholly  of  patricians,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Appius  Claudius,  conanl  elect,  a  man  of  commanding  influ- 
ence and  talents,  but  ill-regulated  passions  and  iinscropulons 
ambition.  The  new  code  was  engraved  upon  ten  tables,  and 
subsequently  two  more  tables  were  added,  and  these  twelve 
tables  are  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  that 
branch  of  science  which  the  Komans  carried  to  considerable 
perfection,  and  for  which  they  are  most  celebrated.  The 
jurisprudence  of  Rome  has  survived  all  her  conquests,  and 
is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  civilization  which  she 

The  decemvirs — ^tiiose  who  codified  the  laws — came  into 
supreme  power,  and  suspended  the  other  great  magistracies, 
Tim^Kfin-  and  ruled,under  the  direction  of  Appius  Claudius, 
Claudius.  in  an  arbitraiy  and  tyrannical  manner.  Their 
power  came  to  an  end  In  a  signal  manner,  and  the  history 
of  their  fall  is  identified  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
legends  of  this  heroic  age,  which  is  also  the  subject  of  one  of 
Maeaulay's  lays. 

Appius  Claudius,  who  perhaps  aspired  to  regal  power, 
Hisinjustico  became  enamored  of  the  daughter  of  a  centurion, 
meat.  L.  Virginlus.      In  order  to  gratify  his  passions, 

Claudius  suborned  a  false  accuser,  one  of  his  clients,  who  was 
to  pretend  that  the  mother  of  Virginia  had  been  his  slave. 
Appius  sat  in  judgment,  and  against  his  own  laws,  and  also 
the  entreaties  of  the  people,  declared  her  to  be  the  slave  of 
the  accuser.  Her  father  returned  from  the  army,  and  in  his 
indignation  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  breast,  preferring  her 
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death  to  shame.  The  people  and  soldiers  rallied  around  tha 
courageous  soldier,  took  the  capitol,  and  compelled  the  de- 
cemvirs to  lay  down  their  office.  The  result  of  this  insurrec- 
tion was  the  creation  often  tribnnos  instead  of  the  old  num- 
ber, and  ten  continued  to  be  the  regular  number  of  tribunes 
till  the  fall  of  the  republic.  It  was  further  decreed  that  the 
votes  of  the  plebs,  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  should  be 
binding  on  the  whole  people,  provided  they  were  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  assemblies  of  the  curiie  and  centu- 
ries. The  persons  of  the  tribunes  were  declared  to  be  in- 
violable, under  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  they,  moreover, 
were  admitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  though 
without  a  vote.  Thus  did  the  commons  ascend  another  step 
in  political  influence,  b.  a  449.  The  next  movement  of  the 
commons  was  to  take  vengeance  on  Appius  Claudius,  who 
ended  his  life  in  prison. 

The  plebs,  now  strengthened  by  the  plebeian  nobles,  who 
sought  power  through  the  tribunate,  insisted  on  jntprmw^ 
the  abrogation  of  the  law  which  pi-evented  the  b"i"ns'Md" 
marriage  of  plebeians  with  patricians.  This  was  p*"-''""'* 
effected  four  years  later,  b.  c,  445,  These  then  attempted  to 
secure  the  higher  magistracies,  but  this  was  prevented  for  a 
time,  although  they  acquired  the  right  of  plebeians  to  be- 
come military  tribunes,  or  chief  oflieer  of  the  legions,  but 
none  of  the  plebeians  arose  to  that  rank  foi-  BQveral  years. 

A  new  office  of  great  dignity  was  now  created,  that  of 
censors,  who  were  chosen  from  men  who  had  been 
consuls,  and  therefore  had  higher  rank  than  they. 
It  was  their  duty  to  superintend  the  public  morals,  take  the 
census,  and  administer  the  finances.  They  could  brand  with 
Ignominy  the  highest  officers  of  the  State,  could  elect  to  the 
Senate,  and  control,  with  the  sediles,  the  public  buildings  and 
works.  Thei-e  were  two  elected  to  this  high  office,  and  wei-e 
chosen  from  the  patrician  ranks  till  the  year  b.  c.  421,  when 
plebeians  were  admitted.  They  were  even  held  in  great 
reverence,  and  enjoyed  a  larger  term  of  office  than  the  con- 
suls, even  of  five  years. 
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Tlie  commons  gained  adclitioiial  importance  T>y  the  open- 
ing of  the  qnrestorship  to  the  plebeians,  -which 
took  place  about  this  time.  The  qujestoi's  virtually 
had  charge  of  the  public  money,  and  were  the  paymaster  of 
the  army.  As  these  were  curule  officers,  they  had,  by  their 
office,  admission  to  the  benate.  Another  great  increase  of 
power  among  the  plebeians,  about  twenty  years  after  the 
decemviral  legislatuie,  was  the  right,  transferred  from  the 
cnrifB  to  the  centuiies,  of  determining  peace  and  war. 

While  these  mteinal  changes  were  in  progress,  the  State 
was  in  almost  constant  v,  ir  with  the  Volscians  and  Acquians, 
and  also  with  the  Etruscans.  The  former  were  kept  at  bay 
by  the  aid  of  the  Latin  and  Hemican  allies.  The  latter  were 
more  formidable  foes,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Veil 
— a  powerful  city  in  the  plain  of  Southern  Etruria,  and  the 
largest  of  the  confederated  Etruscan  cities,  equal  in  size  to 
Athens,  defended  by  a  strong  citadel  on  a  hill.  Tlie  Veien- 
tines,  not  wilhng  to  contend  with  the  Romans  in  the  field, 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  strong  city,  to  which  the  Romans 
Thfi  siege  laid  sicge  They  drew  around  it  a  double  line  of 
Veil.  circumvallation,  the  mnci  one  to  pie\ent  egress 

from  the  city,  the  outei  one  to  defend  themsehes  against 
exteraal  attacks  The  biege  listed  ten  yeais,  ai  long  s&  that 
of  Ti-oy,  but  was  finally  fkken  by  the  great  CamiUus,  by 
means  of  a  mine  under  the  citadtL  The  Wl  ot  this  strong 
place  was  followed  by  the  bubmiasiou  of  all  the  Etruscan 
cities  south  ol  the  Cimmian  foieat,  tnd  the  liiils  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Veil  weie  distiibuted  among  the  whole  Roman  people, 
at  the  rate  ot  se\en  jugera  to  eat.h  landholdei,  b.  c.  396, 

But  this  event  was  soon  follow^ed  by  a  great  calamity  to 
Invasion  of  ^'"■"^ — ^^^  greatest  she  had  ever  Buffered.  The 
the  (jauih.  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gauls — a  Celtic  race. 
They  were  rather  pastoi-al  than  agricultural,  and  reared  great 
Hobiisnmi  iiumbcrs  of  swinc.  They  had  little  attachment  to 
the  ouuis.  tlie  soil,  like  the  Italians  and  Germans,  and  de- 
lighted in  towns.  Their  chief  qualities  ivere  personal  bi-avery, 
an  impetuous  temper,  boundless  vanity,  and  want  of  persu- 
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verauee.  Thoy  were  good  soldiers  and  bad  citizens.  They 
were  fond  of  a  roving  life,  and  given  to  pillage.  They  loved 
ornaments  and  apleudid  di'esses,  and  wore  a  gold  collar  round 
the  neck.  After  an  expedition,  they  abandoned  themselves 
to  carousalB.  They  sprung  from  the  same  cradSe  as  the  Hel- 
lenic, Italian,  and  German  people.  Their  first  great  migra- 
tion flowed  past  the  Alps,  and  we  find  them  in  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain.  From  these  settlements,  they  proceeded  westward 
across  the  Alps.  In  successive  waves  they  invaded  Italy. 
It  was  at  the  height  of  Etruscan  power,  that  they  assumed 
a  hostile  attitude.  From  Etruria  they  proceeded  to  the 
Koman  terri  tones. 

Tlie  first  battle  with  these  terrible  foes  i-esulted  disastrously 
to  the  Romans,  who  regarded  them  as  half-disci-   wsMtrMii 
plined  barbarians,  and  underrated  their  strength,    tbo  ctauis. 
Their  defeat  was  complete,  and  their  losses  immense.    Tho 
flower  of  the  Roman  youth  perished,  ».  c.  390. 

The  vietoi-s  entei-ed  Rome  without  resistance,  while  the 
Romans  retreated  to  their  citadel,  such  as  were  ^hewiof 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  rest  of  the  popular  Kuma 
tion  dispersed.  The  fathers  of  the  city,  aged  citizens,  and 
priests,  seated  themselves  in  the  porches  of  their  patrician 
houses,  and  awaited  the  enemy.  At  first,  they  were  mistaken 
for  gods,  so  venerable  and  calm  their  appearance ;  but  the 
profanation  of  the  sacred  person  of  Papirius  dissolved  the 
charm,  and  they  were  massacred. 

The  Ganls  then  attempted  to  assault  the  capit*>l,  but  failed. 
But  a  youth,  Pontius  Cominius,  having  climbed  the  hill  in  the 
night  with  safety,  and  opened  communication  with  the 
Romans  at  Veil,  the  marks  of  his  passage  suggested  to  the 
Gauls  the  means  of  taking  the  citadel.  In  the  dead  of  the 
following  night  a  party  of  Gauls  scaled  the  clifii  and  were 
about  to  surprise  the  citadel,  when  some  geese,  sacred  to  Juno, 
cried  out  and  flapped  their  wings,  which  noise  awakened  IVI. 
ManliuB,  who  rushed  to  the  cliff  and  ovei-jjowercd 
the  foremost  Gaul.  A  panic  seized  the  rest,  and 
the  Capitol  was  saved.    At  length,  when  tho  siege  had  lasted 
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seven  months,  and  famine  pressed,  the  invaders  were  bought 
off  by  a  ransom  of  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
"The  iron  of  the  barbarians  had  conquered  ;  but  they  sold 
their  victory,  and  by  selling,  lost  it."  They  were  subse- 
quently defeated  by  Camillus,  and  Manlius,  surnamed  Tor- 
quatus,  from  the  gold  collar  hs  took  from  a  gigantic  Gaul, 
and  also  by  other  generals. 

The  destruction  of  Rome  was  not  a  permanent  calamity ; 
it  was  a  misfoil^une.  The  period  which  followed  was  one  of 
distress,  but  the  energy  of  Camillus  reorganized  the  military 
force,  and  new  alliances  were  made  with  the  Latin  cities. 
Etruria,  humbled  and  restricted  within  narrower  limits,  and 
moreover  enervated  by  luxury,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose 
a  people  inured  to  danger  and  sobered  by  adversity. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Manlius,  who  saved  the  city,  sug- 
-Hia  seryi«e  geata  the  fickleness  and  ingratitude  of  a  republican 
■Dd  laii.  State.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  became  intolerable.  Tliey 
became  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  were  in  the  power  of  their 
creditors.  Manlius  undertook  to  be  their  defender,  but  the 
envy  of  the  patricians  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  aspiring 
to  the  supreme  power,  and  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  great  ser- 
vices, sentenced  to  death  and  hurled  from  the  Tavpeian  rock. 
His  eiTor  was  in  premature  reform.  But,  in  the  year  367 
B.  c,  the  tribunes  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  three  memorable  laws  in  the  Cuiiata  Tributa — the 
abolition  of  the  military  tribunate,  which  had  increased  the 
power  of  the  patricians,  and  the  restoration  of  the  consulate, 
on  the  condition  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian  ; 
the  second,  that  no  citizen  should  possess  more  than  live 
hundred  jugera  of  the  public  lands ;  and  the  third,  that  all 
interest  thus  paid  on  loans  should  be  deducted  from  the  prin- 
TheLMuian  "'pii'l-  These  were  called  the  Licinian  Rogations. 
rogation.  g^t  a  new  curule  magistracy  was  created,  as  a  sort 
of  compensation  to  the  patricians,  that  of  prastors,  to  be  held 
by  them  exclusively.  Tliese  political  changes  were  made 
peaceably,  and  with  them  the  old  gentile  aristocracy  ceased 
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to  be  a  political  institution  Th  n  ng  patrician  offices 
were  not  long  withheld  from  h  j  1  b  as.  Bat  these  politi- 
cal changes  did  not  much  a  n  b  h  ocial  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes.  The  s  f  1  Licitilan  laws,  the 
oppression  of  the  rich,  th  h  gh  f  interest,  and  the 
existence  of  slavery,  made  the  poor  poorer,  and  the  rich 
richer,  and  prevented  the  expansion  of  industry.  Tlie 
plebeians  had  gained  political  privileges,  but  not  till  great 
plebeian  families  had  arisen.  Power  was  vii-tually  in  the 
hands  of  nobles,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  and  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  still  remained.  The  plebeian  noble  sympa- 
thized with  patricians  rather  than  with  the  poorer  classes. 
Debt,  usury,  and  slavery  began  to  bear  fruits  before  the  con- 
quest of  Italy. 
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THE   CONQUEST   OF  HALT, 

Hitherto,  the  Romans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
were  involved  in  wars  with  their  immediate  neighbors,  and 
exposed  to  great  calamities.  All  they  conid  do  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  was  to  recover  the  possessions  they  had 
lost.  During  this  period  great  prodigies  of  valor  were  per- 
formed, and  great  virtues  were  generated.  It  was  the  heroic 
period  of  their  history,  when  adveisity  taught  them  patience, 
endurance,  and  public  virtue. 

But  a  new  period  opens,  when  the  plebeians  had  obtained 
Theppriud  political  power,  and  the  immediate  enemies  were 
bei!ina.  subdued.  This  was  a  period  of  conquest  over  the 
various  Italian  States.  The  period  ia  still  heroic,  but  historical 
Great  men  arose,  of  talent  and  patriotism.  The  ambition  of 
the  Romans  now  prominently  appears.  They  had  been 
struggling  for  existence — they  noiv  fought  for  conquest. 
"The  great  achievement  of  the  regal  period  was  the  estab- 
lishment," says  Mommsen,  "  of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  over 
Latium."  That  was  shaken  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  but 
was  re-established  in  the  wars  which  subsequently  followed. 
Afler  the  fall  of  Veil,  all  the  Latin  cities  became  subject  to 
the  Romans.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Volscians,  the  Roman 
armies  reached  the  Samnite  territoi-y. 

The  next  memorable  struggle  of  Rome  was  with  Samnium, 

for  the  supremacy  of  Italy.     Samnium  was  a  hilly 

country  on  the  east  of  the  Volscians,  and  its  people 

were  brave  and  hai-dy.     The  Samnites  had,  at  the  fall  of 

Veil,  an  ascendency  over  Lower  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 

the    Grecian    colonies.      Tarcntum,    Croton,    Me  tap  on  turn, 
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Heraclea,  Neapolis,  and  other  Grecian  cities,  maintained  a 
precarious  independence,  but  were  wealcened  by  the  buo- 
cesees  of  the  Samnites,  Capua,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
where  the  Etruscan  inflvience  predominated,  was  taken  by 
them,  and  Cumis  was  wrested  from  the  Greeks. 

But  in  the  year  b.  c.  343,  the  Samnites  came  In  collision 
with  Rome,  from  an  application  of  Capua  to  Rome  for  assist- 
ance against  them.  The  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus,  and 
CoriieliuB  Cossus  gave  Campania  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Latins  had  recovered  strength,  and 
determined  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  the  Thei.aiins 
liomans  made  peace  with  the  Samnites  and  formed  Komiiuyuke. 
a  close  alliance,  b.  c,  341,  The  Romans  and  Samnites  were 
ranged  against  the  Latins  and  Campanians.  The  hostile 
forces  came  in  sight  of  each  other  before  Capua,  and  the  first 
great  battle  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was 
here  that  Titus  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  consnl,  was  beheaded 
by  him  for  disobedience  of  orders,  for  the  consuls  issued 
strict  injunctions  against  all  skirmishing,  and  Manlius,  disre- 
garding them,  slew  an  enemy  in  single  combats  "  The 
consul's  cruelty  was  execrated,  but  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  saved." 

This  engagement  furnishes  another  legend  of  the  heroic 
and  patriotic  self-devotion  of  those  early  Romans.  The 
consuls,  before  the  battle,  dreamed  that  the  general  on  the 
one  side  should  fall,  and  the  army  on  the  other  side  should 
be  beaten.  Decius,  the  plebeian  consul,  when  he  found  his 
troops  wavering,  called  the  chief  pontiff;  and  after  invoking 
the  gods  to  assist  his  cause,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
Latin  armies,  and  was  slain.  The  other  consul,  Toi-qaatus, 
by  a  masteriy  use  of  his  reserve,  gained  the  battle.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  Latin  army  were  slain.  The  Latin  neni.nmifst 
cities,  after  this  decisive  victory,  lost  their  inde-  ciUes. 
peudence,  and  the  Latin  confederacy  was  dissolved,  and 
Latin  nationality  was  fused  into  one  powerful  State,  and  all 
Liitium  became  Roman.  Roman  citizens  settled  on  the  for- 
feited lands  of  the  conquered  cities. 
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Tlie  subjugation  of  Latium  and  the  progress  of  Rome  in 
jeainnsy  of  Campania  filled  the  Samnites  with  jealousy,  and  it 
niie».  is  surprising  that  they  should  have  formed  an  alli- 

ance with  Rome,  when  Rome  was  conquering  Camjiania. 
They  were  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy,  ntst  to 
Rome,  and  to  tliem  fell  the  bnvden  of  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Italian  States  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Romans, 

The  Greek  cities  of  Palseapolls  and  Neapolia,  the  only 
communities  in  Campania  not  yet  reduced  by  the 
Romans,  gave  occasion  to  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
evitable war  between  the  Samnites  and  Romans.  The  Tar- 
entines  and  Samnites,  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
Romans  to  seize  these  cities,  anticipated  the  seizure,  upon 
which  the  Romans  declared  war,  and  commeTiced  the  siege 
of  Palieapolis,  which  soon  submitted,  on  the  offer  of  favora- 
ble terms.  An  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Lucanians, 
left  the  Samnites  unsupported,  except  by  tribes  on  the  east- 
TheSamniw  ^'"'1  mountain  district  The  Romans  invaded  the 
"""■  Samnlte  territories,  pillaging  'and  destroying  as 

far  as  Apulia,  on  which  the  Samnites  sent  back  the  Roman 
prisoners  and  sought  for  peace.  But  peace  was  refused  by 
the  inexorable  enemy,  and  the  Samnites  prepared  for  des- 
perate i-esistance.  They  posted  themselves  in  ambusli  at  an 
important  pass  in  the  mountains,  and  shut  up  the  Romans, 
who  offered  to  capitulate.  Instead  of  accepting  the  capitu- 
lation and  making  prisoners  of  the  whole  army,  the  Samnite 
general,  Gaius  Pontius,  granted  an  equitable  peace.  But  the 
Roman  Senate,  regardless  of  the  oaths  of  their  genei-als,  and 
regardless  of  the  six  hundred  equites  who  were  left  as 
hostages,  canceled  the  agreement,  and  the  war  was  renewed 
with  increased  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the  Samnites, 
who,  however,  were  sufficiently  magnanimous  not  to  sacrifice 
the  hostages  they  held.  Rome  sent  a  now  array,  under 
g,  of  Lucius  Papirius  Cui-sor,  and  laid  siege  to  Lueania, 
Lucania,  where  the  Roman  equites  lay  in  captivity.  The 
city  surrendered,  and  Papirius  liberated  his  comrades,  and 
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retaliated  on  the  Samnite  gamsoii.  The  war  coiitimied,  like 
all  wars  at  that  period  between  people  of  equal  courage  and 
resoui-ces,  with  various  success — sometimes  gained  by  one 
party  and  sometimes  by  anotlier,  until,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  wai-,  the  Romans  established  themselves  in  Apulia,  on 
one  sea,  and  Campania,  on  the  other. 

The  people  of  Noilhei-n  and  Centi'al  Italy,  perceiving  that 
the  Romans  aimed  at  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  now  turned  to  the  assistance  of  the  Samnites. 
The  Etruscans  joined  their  coalition,  but  were  at  length  sub- 
dued by  Papirius  Cursor.  The  Samnites  found  allies  in  the 
Umbrians  of  Northern,  and  the  Marsi  and  Pjeligni  of  Central 
Italy.  But  these  people  were  easily  subdued,  and  a  peace 
was  made  with  Samnium,  after  twenty-two  yeai-s'  war, 
when  Bovianum,  its  strongest  city,  was  taken  by  storm,  b.  c. 
29a. 

The  defeated  nations  would  not,  however,  snbmit  to  Rome 
without  one  more  final  struggle,  and  the  third  Samnite  war 
was  renewed  the  following  year,  for  which  the  Samnites 
called  to  their  aid  the  Gauls.  This  war  lasted  nine  years, 
and  was  virtually  closed  by  the  great  victory  of  y,(,t„ryof 
Seutinnm — a  fiercely  contested  battle,  whei-e  the  Scatiimm. 
Romans,  though  victorious,  lost  nine  thousand  men.  XTm- 
biia  submitted,  the  Gauls  dispersed,  and  the  Etruscans  made 
a  truce  for  four  hundred  mouths.  The  Samnites  still  made 
desperate  resistance,  but  were  finally  subdued  in  a  decisive 
battle,  where  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  and  their  great  gen- 
eral, Pontius,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  four  thousand  Sam- 
nites. This  misfortune  closed  the  war,  but  the  Samnites 
were  not  subjected  to  humiliating  terms.  The  Romans, 
however,  sullied  their  victories  by  the  execution  of  C.  Pon- 
tiae,  the  Samnite  general,  who  had  once  spared  the  lives  of 
two  Roman  armies,  b.  c.  291.  Rome  now  became  the  ruling 
State  of  Italy,  but  there  were  still  two  great  nations  unsub- 
dued— the  Etruscans  in  the  north,  and  the  Lueanians  in  the 
south, 

A  new  coalition  arose  against  Rome,  soon  after  the  Sam- 
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nites  were  eubdueci,  composed  of  Etruscans,  Bruttiana, 
NEwcoaii-  and  Lucanians.  The  war  began  in  Etruria,  b.  c. 
Kome.  283,  and  continued  witii  alternate  successes,  until 

the  decisive  victory  at  the  Vadimoniau  Lalie,  gained  by 
G.  Domjtius  Calvinus,  destroyed  forever  the  power  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  attention  of  Rome  was  now  given  to  Taren- 
turn,  a  Greek  city,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
that  name,  adjacent  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Luca- 
nia.  This  city,  which  was  pre-eminent  among  the  States  of 
Magna  Grecia,  had  grown  rich  by  commerce,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  defend  herself  against  the  Etruscans  and 
the  Syi'aeusans.  It  was  a  Dorian  colony,  but  had  aban- 
doned the  Lacedaemonian  simplicity,  and  was  given  over  to 
pleasure  and  luxury ;  but,  luxurious  as  it  was,  it  was  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Italy, 

This  thoughtless  and  enervated,  but  great  city,  niled  by 
demagogues,  had  insulted  Rome— burning  and  destroying 
some  of  her  ships.  It  was  a  reckless  insult  which  Rome 
could  not  forget,  prompted  by  fear  as  well  as  hatred.  When 
the  Samnite  war  closed,  the  Tarentines,  feaiing  the  ven- 
geance of  the  most  powerful  State  in  Italy,  sent  to  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  for  aid.  They 
offei-ed  the  supreme  command  of  their  forces,  with 
the  right  to  keep  a  garrison  in  their  city,  till  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  was  seenred. 

Pyrrhus,  who  was  compared  with  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
aspired  to  found  an  Hellenic  empire  in  the  AVest,  as  Alexan- 
der did  in  the  East,  and  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Taren- 
tines, Rome  was  not  now  to  contend  with  barbarians,  but 
with  Hellenes — with  phalanxes  and  cohorts  instead  of  a  mili- 
tia— with  a  military  monarchy  and  sustained  by  military 
Murobesto  science.  He  landed,  B.C.  281,  on  the  Italian  shores, 
mlciMif  die  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  veterans  in  pha- 
Tarflntints.  laiix,  two  thousand  aithers,  three  thousand  caval- 
ry, and  twenty  elephants.  The  Tarentine  allies  promised 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  infantry  and  twenty  thou- 
sand cavalry  to  support  him.     The  Romans  strained  every 
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nerve  to  meet  him  before  these  forces  could  be  eolleeted  ami 
organized.  They  marched  with  a.  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  larger  than  a  consular  army,  under  LseviniuB  and  ^mi- 
lius.  They  met  the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  Herac-  aittio  of 
lea.  Seven  times  did  the  legion  and  phalanx  drive  '"^  '*■ 
one  or  the  other  back.  Bat  the  reserves  of  Pyrrhus,  with  hia 
elephants,  to  which  the  Romans  were  unaccustomed,  decided 
the  battle.  Seven  thousand  Romans  were  left  dead  oil  the 
field,  and  an  immense  number  were  wounded  or  taken  prison- 
ers. But  the  battle  cost  Pyrrhus  four  thousand  of  his  vete- 
rans, which  led  him  to  say  that  another  such  victory  would 
be  hia  ruin,  Tbe  Romans  retreated  into  Apulia,  but  the 
whole  south  of  Italy,  Lucania,  Samnium,  the  Bruttii,  and 
the  Greek  cities  were  the  prizes  which  the  conqueror  won. 

Pyrrhus  then  offered  peace,  since  he  only  aimed  to  estab- 
lish a  Greek  power  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Senate  pyrrhgg  of. 
was  disposed  to  accept  it,  but  the  old  and  blind  f^'^S'"^ 
Api>ius  Claudius  was  carried  in  his  litter  through  the  crowd- 
ed forum — as  Chatham,  in  after  times,  bowed  with  infirmities 
and  age,  was  carried  to  the  parliament — and  in  a  vehement 
speech  denounced  the  peace,  and  infused  a  new  spirit  into 
the  Senate.  The  Romans  refused  to  treat  with  a  foreign 
enemy  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  The  embassador  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
orator  Cioeas,  returned  to  tell  the  conqueror  that  to  fight 
the  Romans  was  to  fight  a  hydra — that  their  city  was  a  tem- 
ple, and  their  senatore  were  kings. 

Two  new  legions  were  forthwith  raised  to  re-enforce  Lfevi- 
nius,  while  Pyrrhus  marched  direct  to  Rome.  But  when  he 
arrived  within  eighteen  miles,  he  found  an  enemy  in  his 
front,  while  Lfevinius  harassed  his  rear.  He  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  retired  to  Tai-entum  with  an  im-  R^ergnt  of 
mense  booty.  The  next  year  he  opened  the  cam-  I'yi-itiia. 
paign  in  Apnlta ;  but  he  found  an  enemy  of  seventy  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eight  thousand  horse — a  force  equal  to 
his  own.  The  first  battle  was  lost  by  the  Romans,  who 
could  not  penetrate  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  were  trodden 
down  by  the  elephants.     But  he  could  not  prosecute  his  vie- 
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tory,  li'is  troops  multed  away,  and  he  again  retired  to  Taren- 
tuin  foi-  winter  quartei-s. 

Like  a  military  adventurer,  he  then,  for  two  years,  tamed 
hia  forces  against  the  Caitliagiiiians,  and  relieved  Syracuse, 
But  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  victories,  being  led  by  a 
generous  nature  into  political  mistakes.  He  then  I'eturned 
to  Italy  to  renew  his  warfare  with  the  Romans,  The  battle 
Battle  uf  of  Beneventum,  gained  by  Curius,  the  Roman  gen- 
tuin.  eral,  decided  the  fate  of  Pyrrhus.    Tlie  flower  of 

hia  Epirot  troops  was  destroyed,  and  his  camp  fell,  with 
all  its  riches,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romtins,  The  king 
of  Epirua  retired  to  hia  own  country,  and  was  assassinated 
by  a  woman  at  Argos,  after  he  had  wrested  the  erown  of 
Macedonia  from  Antigonus,  b.  o.  2T2,  He  had  left,  however, 
to  garrison,  under  Milo,  at  Tarcntum.  The  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  the  year  that  Pyrrhus  died. 

With  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  com- 
c.mpiffe  plete.  The  Romans  found  no  longer  any  enemies  to 
of  Italy.  resist  them  .on  the  peninsula,  A  great  State  was 
organized  for  the  future  subjection  of  the  world.  The 
conquest  of  Italy  greatly  enriched  the  Romans.  Both  rich 
and  poor  became  possessed  of  large  grants  of  land  from 
the  conquered  territories.  The  conquered  cities  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  State,  and  their  inhabitants  became 
Roman  citizens  or  allies.  The  growth  of  great  plebeian 
families  re-enforced  the  aristocracy,  which  was  baaed  on 
wealth,  Italy  became  Latinijied,  and  Rome  was  now  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

The  great  man  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  Samnite 
Appins  wars  was  Appius  Claudius — great  gi-andson  of  the 

cifluUiue.  decemvir,  and  the  proudest  aristocrat  that  had  yet 
appeared.  He  enjoyed  all  the  great  offices  of  State.  To 
him  we  date  many  improvements  in  the  city,  also  the  high- 
way which  beai-9  his  name.  lie  was  the  patron  of  art,  of 
eloquence,  and  poetry.  But,  at  this  period,  all  individual 
greatness  was  lost  in  the  Slate, 
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THE   FIRST   PDNIC   WAR. 

A  COKTEST  greater  than  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Greet 
cities,  more  memorable  in  its  incidents,  and  more  important 
in  its  consequences,  now  awaited  the  Romans.  This  was 
with  Carthage,  the  greatest  power,  next  to  Home,  in  the 
world  at  that  time — a  commercial  State  which  had  been 
gradually  aggrandized  for  three  hundred  years.  It  was  a 
rich  and  powerful  city  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars.  It 
had  succeeded  Tyre  as  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  second  book,  how  the  Carthagin- 
ians were  involved  in  wars  with  Syracuse,  when  that  city 
had  reached  the  acme  of  its  power  under  Dionysius.  We 
have  also  alluded  to  the  early  history  and  power  cmseanfthB 
of  Carthage.  At  the  time  Pyrrhus  landed  in  i^"'"  wot, 
Sicily,  it  contained  nearly  a  million  of  people,  and  controlled 
the  northern  coast  of  Afiica,  and  the  western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Carthage  was  strictly  a  naval  power, 
although  her  colonies  were  numerous,  and  her  dependencies 
large.  The  land  forces  were  not  propoi'tionate  to  the  naval; 
but  largo  armies  were  necessary  to  protect  her  dependencies 
in  the  constant  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged.  These 
armies  were  chiefly  mercenaries,  and  their  main  strength 
consisted  in  light  cavalry. 

The  territories  of  Carthage  lay  chiefly  in  the  islands  which 
were  protected  by  her  navy  and  enriched  by  her  Tfrrimnes 
commerce.  Among  these  insular  possessions,  Sar-  <>"'»"''»««■ 
dinia  was  the  largest  and  most  important,  and  was  the  com- 
mercial depot  of  Southern  Europe.  A  part  of  Sicily,  also,  as 
we  have  seen  (Book  ii.,  chap.  24),  was  colonized  and  held  by 
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her,  and  she  aimed  at  t)ie  Bovereigtity  of  the  whole  island. 
Sicilian  af-  Hciice  the  various  wars  with  Syracuse.  'Die  Car- 
'"''■*■  thaginians    and    Greeks  were  the   i-ivals   for  the 

sovereignty  of  this  fniitful  island,  the  centre  of  the  oil  and 
wine  trade,  the  store-house  I'or  all  sorts  of  cereals.  Had 
Caithage  possessed  the  whole  of  Sicily,  her  fleets  would  have 
controlled  the -Mediterranean. 

The  embroilment  of  Carthage  with  the  Grecian  States  on 
this  island  was  the  occasion  of  the  iirst  rupture  with  Kome. 
Messina,  the  seat  of  the  pirate  republic  of  the  Mamertines, 
was  in  close  alliance  with  Rhegium,  a  city  which  had  grown 
into  importance  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhue.  Rhegium, 
situated  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait,  solicited 
the  protection  of  Rome,  and  a  body  of  Campanian 
troops  was  sent  to  its  assistance.  These  troops  espelled  or 
massacred  the  citizens  for  whose  protection  they  had  been 
sent,  and  established  a  tumultuary  government.  On  the 
fail  of  Tarentum,  the  Romans  sought  to  punish  this  outrage, 
and  also  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  possess  it  town  which 
would  facilitate  a  passage  to  Sicily,  for  Sicily  as  truly  be- 
longed to  Italy  as  tJie  Peloponnesus  to  Greece,  being  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  strait.  A  Roman  army  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  take  possession  of  Rhegium,  but  the  defendei-a 
made  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was  finally  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  original  citizens  obtained  repossession,  as  dependents 
and  allies  of  Rome.  The  fall  of  Bheginm  i-obbed  the  pirate 
city  of  Messina  of  the  only  ally  on  which  it  could  count, 
and  subjected  it  to  the  vengeance  of  both  the  Canhaginiaus 
and  the  Syracusans.  The  latter  wei-e  then  under  the  sway 
of  Hiero,  who,  for  fifty  years,  had  reigned  without  des- 
potism, and  had  quietly  developed  both  the  resources  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  collected  an  ai-my  of  citizens, 
devoted  to  him,  who  expelled  the  Mamertines  from  many  of 
their  towns,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  thcin,  not  far 
from  Messina. 

The  Mamertines,  in  danger  of  subjection  by  the  Syracus- 
ans, then  looked  for  foreign  aid.     One  party  looked  to  Car- 
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thago,  and  another  to  Rome.  The  CartJiaginian  party  pre- 
vailed on  the  Mameitines  to  receive  a  Pnnie  garri-  r^^u^n,. 
sou,  TheRomans,  seeking  a  pretext  for  a  war  with  ^''"«"- 
Carthage,  sent  an  army  ostensibly  to  protect  Messina  against 
Hiero.  But  the  strait  wliich  afforded  a  passage  to  Sicily 
was  barred  by  a  Cavtliaginian  fleet.  The  Romans,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sea,  were  defeated.  Not  discouraged,  however, 
they  finally  succeeded  in  landing  at  Messina,  and  although 
Carthage  and  Home  were  at  peace,  seized  Hanno,  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  who  had  the  weakness  to  command  the 
evacuation  of  the  citadel  as  a  ransom  for  his  person. 

On  this  violation  of  international  law,  Hiero,  who  feared 
the  Romans  more  than  the  Carthaginians,  made  an 
alliance  with  Carthage,  and  the  combined  forces 
of  Syracuse  and  Carthage  marched  to  the  liberation  of  Mes- 
sina, The  Romans,  under  Appius,  the  consul,  then  made 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  bent  their 
energies  against  Iliero.  But  Hiero,  suspecting  the  Cartha- 
ginians of  treachery,  for  their  whole  course  with  the  Sym- 
cnsans  for  centuries  had  been  treacherous,  retired  to  Syra- 
cuse. Upon  which  the  Romans  attacked  the  Carthaginians 
singly,  and  routed  them,  and  spread  devastation  over  the 
whole  island. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  plainly  the  aggrcssore.  Two  con- 
sular armies  now  threatened  Syracuse,  when  Hiero  sought 
peace,  which  was  accepted  on  condition  of  provisioning  the 
Roman  aniiies,  and  paying  one  hundred  talents  to  liberate 
prisoners. 

The  firet  Punic  war  began  a.  c.  264,  and  lasted  twenty- 
four  years.  Before  we  present  the  leading  events  of  that 
memorable  struggle,  let  us  glance  at  the  power  of  Carthage — 
the  formidable  rival  of  Rome, 

As  has  been  narrated,  Carthage  was  founded  upon  a 
peninsula,  or  rocky  promontory,  sixty-five  years  Weniib  and 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  TfEarth^ 
Carthage,  descendants  of  Phcenicians  were  therefore  of  Semi- 
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tic  origin.  The  African  farmer  was  a  Canaanite,  and  all  the 
Canaanites  lacked  the  instinct  of  political  life.  The  PhcBni- 
cians  thonght  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  not  political 
aggrandizement.  With  half  their  power,  the  Hellenic  cities 
achieved  their  independence.  Carthage  was  a  colony  of 
Phffinicians,  and  had  their  ideas.  It  lived  to  traffic  and  get 
rich.  It  was  washed  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  by  the 
sea,  and  ahove  the  city,  on  the  western  heights,  was  the 
citadel  Byrsa,  called  so  fi'om  the  word  {io^aa,  a  hide,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend  that  Dido,  when  she  came  to  Africa, 
boaght  of  the  inhahitantt*  as  much  land  as  could  be  encom- 
passed by  a  bull's  hide,  which  she  cut  into  thongs,  and 
inclosed  the  territory  on  which  she  built  the  citadel.  The 
city  grew  to  be  twenty-three  miles  in  eire\ut,  and  contained 
seven  hundred  thousand  people.  It  had  two  liarboi-s,  an 
ont«r  and  inner,  the  latter  being  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall. 
A  triple  wall  was  erected  across  the  peninsula,  to  protect  it 
from  the  west,  three  miles  long,  and  between  the  walls  were 
stables  for  three  liundred  elephants,  four  thousand  horses, 
and  barracks  for  two  thousand  infantry,  with  magazines  and 
stores.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner  harbor  was  an  island,  called 
Cotbon,  the  ehorea  of  which  were  lined  with  quays  and 
docks  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships.  The  citadel,  Byrsa, 
was  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  when  it  finally  surrendered  to 
the  Romans,  fifty  thousand  people  marched  out  of  it.  On 
its  summit  was  the  famous  temple  of  ^sculapius.  At  the 
northwestern  angle  of  the  city  were  twenty  immense  reser- 
voirs, each  four  hundred  feet  by  twenty-eight,  filled  with 
water,  brought  by  an  aqueduct  at  a  distance  of  fifty-two 
miles.  The  suburb  Megara,  beyond  the  city  walls,  but 
within  those  that  defended  the  peninsula,  was  the  site  of 
Po«tr  at  magnificent  gardens  and  villas,  which  were  adorned 
CMthsge.  ^j^i^  every  kind  of  Gi'ecian  art,  foi-  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  rich  before  Rome  had  conquered  even  Latium. 
This  great  city  controUed  the  other  Phcenician  cities,  part  of 
Sicily,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Lybia— in  short,  tlie  northern 
part  of  Africa,  and  colonies  in  Spain  and  the  islands  of  the 
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wt'stern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie  city  alone  could 
furnish  in  an  exigency  forty  thousand  heavy  infantry,  one 
thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty  thonsand  war  chariots.  The 
garrison  of  the  city  arnounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse,  and  the  total  force  which  the  city  could 
command  was  more  than  one  Imndred  thousand  men.  The 
navy  was  the  largest  in  the  world,  for,  in  the  sea-fight  with 
Itegulus,  it  numbered  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  eanying 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 

Such  was  this  great  power  against  which  the  Romans 
were  resolved  to  contend.  It  would  seem  that  Carthage 
was  willing  that  Rome  should  have  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
provided  it  had  itself  the  possession  of  Sicily,  But  this  was 
■what  the  Romans  were  determined  to  prevent.  The  object 
of  contention,  then,  between  these  two  rivals,  the  one  all- 
powerful  by  land  and  the  other  by  sea,  was  the  possession  of 
Sicily. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  the  Romans  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  island,  except  the  cpcBiionot* 
maritime  fortresses  at  its  western  extremity,  Eumimfleet 
Erys  and  Panormus.  Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  destroyed  its  commerce.  The  Romans 
then  saw  that  Sicily  could  not  he  held  without  a  navy  as 
powerful  as  that  of  their  rivals,  and  it  was  resolved  to  build 
at  once  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships.  A  Carthaginian 
quioquereme,  wrecked  on  the  Bruttian  shore,  fiirnished  the 
model,  the  forests  of  Silo  the  timber,  and  the  maritime  cities 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  sailors.  In  sixty  days  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  was  built  and  ready  for  sea. 
The  superior  seamanship  of  the  Carthaginians  was  neutral- 
ized by  converting  the  decks  into  a  battle-field  for  soldiers. 
Each  ship  was  provided  with  a  long  boarding-bridge,  hinged 
up  against  the  mast,  to  be  let  down  on  the  prow,  and  fixed 
to  the  hostile  deck  by  a  long  spike,  which  projected  from  its 
end.  The  bridge  was  wide  enough  for  two  soldiera  to  pass 
abreast,  and  its  sides  were  protected  by  bulwarks. 

The  first  encounter  of  the  Romans  with  the  Carthaginians 
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resulted  in  tlie  capture  of  the  whole  force,  a  squadron  of 
seventeen  ships.  The  second  encounter  ended  in  the  capture 
Nival  battia  "^f  more  ships  than  the  Koman  admiral,  Cn.  Scipio, 
of  Myi«,  j,ad  i(jgt_  The  next  battle,  that  of  Mylse,  in  which 
the  whole  Roman  fleet  was  engaged,  again  turned  in  favor 
of  the  Ron^ana,  whose  bad  seamanship  provoked  the  con- 
tempt of  their  foes,  and  led  to  self-confidence.  The  battle 
was  gained  by  grappling  the  enemy's  ships  one  by  one.  The 
Carthaginians  lost  fomteen  ships,  and  only  saved  the  rest 
by  inglorious  flight. 

For  six  years  no  decided  victories  were  won  by  either 
flrcfltTictory  ^1*36,  but  in  the  year  b,  c.  356,  nine  years  from  the 
ofUegBins.  commencement  of  hostilities,  M.  Atilius  Regulus, 
a  noble  of  the  same  class  and  habits  aa  Ciucinnatus  and 
Fabiicius,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships, 
manned  by  one  hundred  thousand  sailors,  encountered  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  three  hundi-ed  and  fifty  ships  on  the 
BOKthem  coast  of  Sicily,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory. 
It  was  gained  on  the  same  principle  aa  Epaminondas  and 
Alexander  won  their  battles,  by  concentrating  all  the  foi-ces 
upon  a  single  point,  and  breaking  the  line.  The  Romans 
advanced  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with  the  two  consiUa' 
ships  at  the  apex.  The  Carthaginian  admirals  allowed  the 
centre  to  give  way  before  the  advancing  squadron.  The 
right  wing  made  a  circuit  out  in  the  open  sea,  and  took  the 
Roman  reserve  in  the  rear,  while  the  left  wing  attacked  the 
vessels  that  were  towing  the  horse  transpoita,  and  forced 
them  to  the  shore.  But  the  Carthaginian  centre,  being  thus 
left  weak,  was  no  match  for  the  best  ships  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  consuls,  victorious  in  the  centre,  turned  to  the  relief 
of  the  two  rear  divisions.  The  Carthaginians  lost  sixty-four 
ahipa,  which  were  taken,  besides  twenty-four  which  were 
sunk,  and  retreated  with  the  remainder  to  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
thage, to  defend  the  shores  against  the  anticipated  attack. 

The  Romans,  however,  made  for  another  point,  and  landed 
other  Tin.  in  the  harbor  of  Aspis,  intrenched  a  camp  to  pro- 
Kcguiui       tect  their  ships,  and  ravaged  the  country.    Twenty 
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thousand  captives  were  sent  to  Rome  and  sold  as  slaves, 
besides  an  immense  booty— a  number  equal  to  a  fifth  part  of 
the  free  population  of  the  city,  A  footing  in  Africa  was 
thus  made,  and  so  secure  were  the  Romans,  that  a  large  part 
of  the  army  was  recalled,  leaving  Regulus  with  only  forty 
ships,  fifteen  thousand  infantry,  and  five  hundred  cavalry. 
Yet  with  this  small  army  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  and 
became  master  of  the  country  to  within  ten  miles  of  Carthage. 
The  Carthaginians,  shut  up  in  the  city,  sued  for  peace  ;  but 
it  was  granted  only  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  and  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  city.  Such  a  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  despair  gave  courage  to  the  defeated  Car- 
thaginians. 

They  made  one  grand  effort  while  Regulus  lay  inactive  in 
winter  quaiters.  The  return  of  Hamilcar  from 
Sicily  with  veteran  troops,  which  furnished  a  nu- 
cleus for  a  new  army,  inspired  the  Carthaginians  with  hope, 
and  assisted  by  a  Lacedfemonian  general,  Santhippus,  with  a 
hand  of  Greek  mercenaries,  the  Carthaginians  marched  un- 
expectedly upon  Regulus,  and  so  signally  defeated  him  at 
Tunis,  that  only  two  thousand  Romans  escaped.  Rjsgulns, 
with  five  hundred  of  the  legionary  force,  was  talten  captive 
and  cari-ied  to  Carthage, 

The  Carthaginians  now  assumed  the  offensive,  and  Sicily 
became  the  battle-field,  Ilasdruba!,  son  of  Hanno, 
landed  on  the  island  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
elephants,  while  the  Roman  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships 
suffered  a  great  disaster  off  the  Lucanian  promontory,  A 
storm  arose,  which  wrecked  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships — a 
disaster  equnl  to  the  one  which  it  suffered  two  years  before, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  large  fleet  which  ivas  sent  to  relieve 
the  two  thousand  troops  at  Clupea  was  destroyed  by  a 
similar  storm.  In  spite  of  these  calamities,  the  Romans  took 
Panormiis  and  Thermfe,  and  gained  a  victory  under  the 
wails  of  the  former  city  which  cost  the  Carthaginians  twenty 
thousand  men  and  the  capture  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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elephants.  This  success,  gained  by  MotollHR,  waa  the  greatest 
vet  obtained  in  Sicily,  and  the  victorious  general  adorned  his 
triumph  with  thirteen  captured  generals  and  one  hundred 
and  four  elepliants. 

The  two  maritime  fortresses  which  stili  held  out  at  the 
west  of  the  island,  Drepauum  and  Lilybaaura,  were  now  in- 
vested, and  the  Carthaginians,  shat  up  in  these  fortresses,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Kome  to  ask  an  exchange  of  prisonere,  and  sue 
jmpiiaon-  for  peace,  Regulna,  now  five  years  a  prisoner,  was 
Eeguiaa.  allowed  to  accompsny  the  embassy,  on  his  promise 
to  return  if  the  mission  was  unsuccessful.  As  his  condition 
was  now  that  of  a  Carthaginian  slave,  he  was  reluctant  to 
enter  the  city,  and  stili  more  the  Senate,  of  which  he  was  no 
longer  a  member.  But  when  this  reluctance  was  overcome, 
he  denounced  both  the  peace  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  Komans  wished  to  retain  this  noble  patriot,  but  he  was 
true  to  his  oath,  and  returned  voluntarily  to  Carthage,  after 
Di^Mhof  having  defeated  the  object  of  the  embassadors, 
Rtguins.  knowing  that  a  cruel  death  awaited  him.  The 
Cai'thaginians,  indignant  and  filled  with  revenge,  it  is  said, 
exposed  the  hero  to  a  burning  sun,  with  his  eyelids  cut  off, 
and  rolled  him  in  a  barrel  lined  with  iron  spikes. 

The  em.ba8sy  having  thus  failed,  the  attack  on  the  for- 
tresses, which  alone  linked  Africa  with  Sicily,  was  renewed. 
The  siege  of  Lilybasum  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  war,  which, 
from  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the  parties,  now  languished 
for  sis  years.  The  Romans  had  lost  four  great  fleets,  three 
of  which  had  arms  on  board,  and  the  census  of  the  city,  in 
the  seventeenth  year,  showed  a  decrease  of  forty  thousand 
citizens.  During  this  interval  of  stagnation,  when  petty 
Uamiioar  Warfare  alone  existed,  Hamilcar  Barca  was  ap- 
Buw.  pointed  general  of  Carthage,  and  in  the  same  year 

his  son  Hannibal  was  born,  b.  c.  247. 

The  Romans,  disgusted  with  the  apathy  of  the  govern- 
ment, fitted  out  a  fleet  of  privateers  of  two  hundred  ships, 
manned  by  sixty  thousand  sailors,  and  this  fleet  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  unprepared  ibr  such  a  force, 
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eo  that  fifty  ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  more  wei-e  carried 
by  the  victors  itito  port.  This  victory  gave  Sicily  conqoesioT 
to  the  Romans,  and  ended  the  war.  The  Roman  ^'""r- 
prisoners  were  surrendei-ed  by  Hamitcar,  who  had  full  powers 
for  peace,  and  Carthage  engaged  to  pay  three  thousand  two 
hundred  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Romans  were  gainers  bj'  this  war.  They  acquired 
the  richest  island  in  the  world,  fertile  in  all  the  Acqui,iiio„ 
fruits  of  the  earth,  with  splendid  harbors,  cities,  ""'I"''!'- 
and  a  great  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  long  war  of 
twenty-four  years,  nearly  a  whole  generation,  was  not  con- 
ducted on  such  a  scale  as  essentially  to  impoverish  the  con- 
tending parties.  There  were  no  debts  contracted  for  future 
generations  to  pay.  It  was  the  most  absorbing  object  of 
public  interest,  indeed ;  but  many  other  events  and  subjects 
must  also  have  occupied  the  Roman  mind.  It  was  a  foreign 
war,  the  first  that  Rome  had  waged.  It  was  a  war  of  am- 
bition, the  commencement  of  those  unscrapulous  and  aggress- 
ive measures  that  finally  resulted  in  the  political  annihila- 
tion of  all  the  other  great  powers  of  the  world. 

But  this  war,  compared  with  those  foreign  ware  which 
Rome  subsequently  conducted,  was  carried  on  without 
science  and  skilL  It  was  carried  on  in  the  transition  period 
of  Roman  warfare,  when  tactics  were  more  highly  prized 
than  strategy.  It  was  by  a  militia,  and  agricultural  generals, 
and  tactics,  and  personal  bravery,  that  the  various  Italian 
nations  were  subdued,  when  war  had  not  ripened  into  a 
science,  such  as  was  conducted  even  by  the  Greeks.  There 
was  no  skill  or  experience  in  the  conduct  of  sieges.  The 
navy  was  managed  by  Greek  mercenaries. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  science  of  war  which  this 
first  contest  with  a  foreign  power  led  to,  was  the  Crpntion  of  a. 
creation  of  a  navy,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  puwer. 
veteran  troops,  led  by  experienced  generals.  A  deliberative 
assembly,  like  the  Senate,  it  was  found  could  not  condnct  a 
foreign  war.  It  was  left  to  generals,  who  were  to  leain 
marches  and  conutermarches,  sieges,  and  a  strategical  sya- 
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tern,  Tlie  witlidrawal  of  half  the  army  of  Regulus  by  the 
Senate  proved  nearly  fatal.  Carthage  could  not  be  subdued 
by  that  rustic  warfare  which  had  sufBced  for  the  conquest 
of  Etruria  or  Samiiium.  The  new  system  of  war  demanded 
geneials  who  had  military  training  and  a  military  eye,  and 
not  citizen  admirals.  The  final  success  was  owing  to  the 
errors  of  the  Carthaginians  rather  than  military  science. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE   SECOND   PUNIC   OK   HAUSIEALIO  WAE. 

The  peace  between  the  Cartliagioiana  and  Romans  was  a 
mere  truoe.  Though  it  lasted  twenty-one  years,  new  sources 
of  quari-el  were  accumulating,  and  forces  were  being  pre- 
pared for  a  more  decisive  encounter. 

Bci'ore  we  trace  the  progress  of  this  still  more  memorable 
■war,  let  us  glance  at  the  events  which  transpired  in  the 
interval  between  it  and  the  first  contest. 

That  interval  is  memorable  for  the  military  career  of 
Hamilcar,  and  his  great  ascendency  at  Carthage,  conawon  of 
That  city  paid  dearly  for  the  peace  it  had  secured,  ift??^ 
for  the  tribute  of  Sicily  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  ""' 
the  Romans.  Its  commercial  policy  was  broken  up,  and  the 
commerce  of  Italy  flowed  in  new  channels.  This  change 
was  bitterly  felt  by  the  Phoenician  city,  and  a  party  was  soon 
organized  for  the  further  prosecution  of  hostilities.  There 
was  also  a  strong  peace  party,  made  up  of  the  indolent  and 
cowardly  money- worshipei-s  of  that  mercantile  State.  The 
war  party  was  headed  by  Hamilcar,  the  peace  party  by 
Hanno,  which  at  first  had  the  ascendency.  It  drove  the 
army  into  mutiny  by  haggling  about  pay.  The  Libyan 
mercenaries  joined  the  revolt,  and  Carthage  found  herself 
alone  in  the  mid-^t  of  anarchies.  In  this  emergency  the 
government  solicited  Hamilcar  to  save  it  from  the  effect  of 
its  blunders  and  selfishness. 

This  government,  as  at  Rome,  was  oligarchic,  but  the 
nobles  were  merely  mercantile  grandees,  without  ability — ■ 
jealoii';,  e'cclusive,  and  selfish.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
whom  they  ruled  were  poor  and  dependent.     In  intrusting 
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power  to  Ilamilcar,  the  goveiiiineiit  of  wealthy  citizens  only 

gave  him  military  control.     The  army  which  he 

commanded  was  not  a  citizen  militia,  it  was  maile 

up  of  mercenaries.      Ilamilcar  was  obliged  to  construct  a 

force  from  these,  to  whom  the  State  looked  for  ita  salvation. 

He  was  a  young  man,  a  little  over  thirty,  and  foreboding 

that  he  would  not  live  to  complete  his  plans,  enjoined  his 

BOn  naiinibai,  nine  yeara  of  age,  when  he  was  about  to  leave 

Carthage,  to  swear  at  the  altar  of  the  Eternal  God  hatred  of 

the  Roman  name. 

He  left  Carthage  for  Spain,  taking  with  him  his  sons,  to  be 
reared  in  the  camp.  He  marched  along  the  coast,  accompanied 
by  the  fleet,  which  was  commanded  by  HaedrubaL 
He  crossed  the  sea  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  with 
the  view  of  organizing  a  Spanish  kingdom  to  assist  the  Car- 
thaginians in  their  future  warfare.  But  he  died  prematurely, 
B.  c  329,  leaving  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  to  carry  out  his 
designs,  and  the  southern  and  eastera  provinces  of  Spain 
became  Carthaginian  provinces.  Carthagena  arose  as  the 
capital  of  this  new  Spanish  kingdom,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Contestana.  Here  agriculture  flourished,  and  still  more, 
mining,  from  the  silver  mines,  which  produced,  a  century 
afterward,  thirty-six  millions  of  sesterces — nearly  two  million 
dollars — yearly.  Carthage  thus  acquired  in  Spain  a  market 
for  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  New  Carthage 
ruled  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  But  the  greatest  advantage  of 
this  new  acquisition  to  Carthage  was  the  new  class  of  merce- 
nary soldiers  which  were  incorporated  with  the  array.  At 
first,  the  Romans  were  not  alarmed  by  the  i-ise  of  this  new 
Spanish  power,  and  saw  only  a  compensation  for  the  tribute 
and  traffic  which  Carthage  bad  lost  in  Sicily.  And  while 
the  Carthaginians  were  creating  armies  in  Spain,  the 
Romans  were  engaged  in  conquering  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
consolidating  the  Italian  conquests. 

Hasdrubal  was  assassinated  after  eight  years  of  successfiil 
administration,  and  Hannibal  was  hailed  as  hia 

HuinibaL  '  ,      ,  ,     - 

successor  by  the  army,  and  the  choice  was  con- 
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firmed  by  the  Cartliaginians,  B.  c.  221.  He  was  nowtwenty- 
nine,  trained  to  all  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  camp, 
and  with  a  Dative  genius  for  war,  which  made  him,  according 
to  the  estimation  of  modern  critica,  the  greatest  general  of 
antiqaity.  Ho  combined  courage  with  discretion,  and 
pi-udence  with  energy.  He  had  an  inventive  craftiness,  which 
led  him  to  take  unexpected  routes.  He  profoundly  studied 
the  character  of  antagonists,  and  kept  himself  informed  of 
the  projects  of  his  enemies.  He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and 
■was  frequently  seen  in  disguises  in  order  to  get  important 
information. 

This  crafty  and  able  general  resolved,  on  his  nomination, 
to  make  war  at  once  upon  the  Komans,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  deadly  foe  of  his  country.  His  firet  great  exploit  was 
the  reduction  of  Saguntum,  an  Iberian  city  on  the  YMot 
coast,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  It  defended  ''"s"""""- 
itself  with  desperate  energy  for  eight  months,  and  its  siege 
is  memorable.  The  inhabitants  were  treated  with  savage 
cruelty,  and  the  spoil  was  sent  to  Carthage. 

This  act  of  Hannibal  was  the  occasion,  though  not  the 
cause,  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  Romans,  indignant, 
demanded  of  Carthage  the  suiTender  of  the  general  who  had 
broken  the  peace.  On  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  Han-  Hunnfiai 
nibal  retired  to  Carthagena  for  winter  quartere,  taningens. 
and  to  make  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  He  col- 
lected an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
sixteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty-eight  elephants,  assisted 
by  a  naval  force.  But  the  whole  of  this  great  army  was  not 
designed  for  the  Italian  expedition.  A  part  of  it  was  sent 
for  the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  a  part  was  reserved  for 
the  protection  of  Spain,  the  government  of  which  he  intrusted 
to  his  brother  Haadrubal, 

The  nations  of  the  earth,  two  thousand  years  ago,  would 
scarcely  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  events  which  were 
to  follow  from  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed— perhaps  "  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  wai-s  ever 
waged,"  certainly  one  of  the  most  memorable    in   human 
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annals.  The  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  world  was 
Meprepores  to  be  governed  by  a  commercial  oligarchy,  witb 
war.  all  the  Bupei-stitioQS  of  the  East,  or  by  the  laws 

of  a  free  and  patriotic  State.  It  was  a  w  ai  waited  between 
the  genius  of  a  mighty  general  and  the  resources  of  the 
Roman  people,  for  Hannibal  did  not  look  for  aid  so  much  to 
his  own  State,  as  to  those  hardy  Spaniards  who  followed  his 
standard. 

In  the  spring,  k  c.  218,  Hannibal  set  out  from  New  Cai-- 
CrnaBeBthe  *'>^g'^  with  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  infantry 
Ebm.  and  twelve  tbousand  cavalry.     He  encountered  at 

the  Ebro  the  first  serious  resistance,  but  this  was  from  the 
natives,  and  not  the  Romans,  It  took  four  months  to  sur- 
mount their  resistance,  during  which  he  lost  one-fourth  of 
his  army.  As  it  was  his  great  object  to  gain  time  before  the 
Romans  could  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he  made  this 
sacrifice  of  his  men.  When  he  reached  the  Pyrenees,  he 
sent  home  a  part  of  his  army,  and  crossed  those  moiintaina 
with  only  fifty  thousand  infantry  and  nine  thousand  cavalry ; 
but  these  were  veteran  troops.  He  took  the  coast  route  by 
Narbonne  and  Nimes,  through  the  Celtic  territory,  and 
encountered  no  serious  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Rhone, 
opposite  to  Avignon,  about  the  end  of  July.  The  passage 
was  disputed  by  Seipio,  assisted  by  fiiendly  Gauls,  but  Han- 
nibal outflanked  his  enemies  by  sending  a  detachment  across 
the  river,  ou  rafts,  two  days'  mai'ch  higher  up,  and  thus  easily 
forced  the  passage,  and  was  three  daj's'  march  beyond  the 
river  before  Seipio  was  aware  that  he  had  crossed.  Seipio 
then  sailed  back  to  Pisa,  and  aided  his  colleague  to  meet  the 
invader  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Hannibal,  now  on  Celtic  territory  on  the  Roman  side 
of  the  Rhone,  could  not  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  Alps. 
Two  passes  then  led  from  the  lower  Rhone  across  the  Alps — 
the  one  by  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mount  Geneva)  ;  and  the  other, 
HanniiHi  the  higher  pass  of  the  Grain  Alps  (Mount  St.  Ber- 
Aipi  nard),  and  this  was   selected  by  Hannibal,     Tlie 

task  of  transporting  a  large  ai'my  over  even  this  easier  pass 
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was  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  with  baggage,  cavalry,  and 
elephants,  when  the  autumn  snows  were  falling,  resisted  by 
the  mountaineers,  against  whom  they  had  to  fight  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  pass.  The  descent,  though  free  from  ene- 
mies, was  still  more  dangei-ous,  and  it  required,  at  one  place, 
three  days'  labor  to  make  the  road  practicable  for  the  ele- 
phants. The  army  arrived,  the  middle  of  September,  in  the 
plain  of  Ivrca,  where  his  exhausted  troops  were  quartered 
in  friendly  villages.  Had  the  Romans  met  him  near  Turin 
with  only  thirty  thousand  men,  and  at  once  forced  a  battle, 
the  prospects  of  Hannibal  would  have  been  doubtful.  But 
no  army  appeared  ;  the  object  was  attained,  but  with  the  loss 
of  half  his  troops,  and  the  rest  so  demoralized  by  fatigue,  that 
a  long  rest  was  required. 

Tlie  great  talents  by  which  Scipio  atoned  for  his  previous 
errors  now  extricated  his  army  fi-ora  destruction. 
He  retreated  across  the  Tieinio  and  the  Po,  refus- 
ing a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains,  and  fell  back  upon  a 
strong  position  on  the  hills.  The  united  consular  armies, 
forty  tiiousand  men,  were  so  posted  as  to  compel  Hannibal 
to  attack  in  front  with  inferior  foree,  or  go  into  winter 
quarters,  tt'usting  to  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  Gauls, 

It  has  been  well  said,  "that  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
Rome's  double  magistracy  when  both  consuls  were  present 
on  the  field,"  Owing  to  a  wound  which  Scipio  had  received, 
the  command  devolved  upon  Sempronius,  who,  eager  for  dis- 
tinction, could  not  resist  the  provocations  of  Hannibal  to 
bring  on  a  battle.  In  one  of  the  skirmishes  the  Roman  cav- 
alry and  light  infantry  were  enticed  by  the  flying  Numidians 
across  a  swollen  stream,  and  suddenly  found  themselves 
before  the  entire  Punic  army.  The  whole  Roman  force  hur- 
ried across  the  stream  to  support  the  vanguard,  BuHie  otiht 
A  battle  took  place  on  the  Tvasimene  Lake,  in  Lake, 
which  the  Romans  were  sorely  beaten,  but  ten  thousand 
infantry  cut  their  way  through  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  and 
reached  the  fortess  of  Placentia,  where  they  were  joined  by 
other  bands.    After  this  success,  which  gave  Hannibal  all  of 
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northern  Italy,  his  at'my,  sufiering  from  fatigue  and  disease, 
retii'ed  into  winter  quarters.  lie  now  had  lost  alt  his  ele- 
phants but  one.  The  remains  of  the  Koman  army  passed  the 
winter  in  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona, 

The  next  spring,  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius,  took  the 
field,  with  four  legions,  to  command  the  great  northern  and 
eastern  roads,  and  the  passes  of  the  Appenines,  But  Hanni- 
Hinnfiwiin  tial,  knowing  that  Home  was  only  vulnerable  at 
^'*''''  the  heart,  rapidly  changed  hia  base,  crossed  the 

Appenines  at  an  undefended  pass,  and  advanced,  by  the 
lower  Arno,  into  Etrnria,  while  Flaminius  was  watching  by 
the  upper  course  of  that  stream,  Flaminius  was  a  mere  party 
leader  and  demagogue,  and  was  not  the  man  for  such  a  crisis, 
for  Hannibal  was  allowed  to  pass  by  him,  and  reach  Fsesula 
unobstructed.  The  llomans  prepared  themselves  for  the 
worst,  broke  down  the  bi-idges  over  the  Tiber,  and  nominated 
Quintus  Fabius  MaximuB  dictator. 

Pyrrhus  would  liave  marched  direct  upon  Rome,  but  Han- 
nibal was  more  far-sighted.  His  army  needed  a  new  organi- 
zation, and  rest,  and  recruits,  so  he  marched  unexpectedly 
Hsnnibii  thvough  Umbria,  devastated  the  country,  and 
theAdristie.  halted  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Here  he 
rested,  reorganized  his  Libyan  cavalry,  and  resumed  hia  com- 
munication with  Cartilage.  Ho  then  broke  up  liis  camp,  and 
marched  into  Southern  Italy,  hoping  to  break  up  the  confed- 
eracy. But  not  a  single  Italian  town  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians, 

Fabius,  the  dictator,  a  man  of  great  pi-udence,  advanced 
in  yeai-s,  and  a  tactitian  of  the  old  Roman  school,  detei-mined 
to  avoid  a  pitched  battle,  and  starve  or  weary  out  his  enemy. 
Hannibal  adjusted  his  plans  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  man  he  opposed.  So  he  passed  the  Roman  army, 
crossed  the  Appenines,  took  Tclesia,  and  turned  against 
Capua,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Italian  dependent  cities, 
hoping  for  a  revolt  among  the  Campanian  towns. 
Here  again  he  was  disappointed.  So,  retracing 
his  steps,  he  took  the  road  to  Apulia,  tiie  dictator  foUow- 
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ing  him  iilong  the  hciglits.  So  the  aumincr  was  consumed 
by  marchings  and  coaiitcrmarchings,  the  lands  of  the  Ilis- 
panians,  Campanlans,  Saranites,  P^ligniana,  and  other  prov- 
inces, being  sueoeasively  devastated.  But  no  important 
battle  was  fought.  He  selected  then  the  rich  lauds  of  Apu- 
lia for  winter  quarters,  and  intrenched  his  caniip  at  Gereniuno. 
The  Romans  formed  a  camp  in  the  territory  of  the  £5^19  of 
Larinates,  and  harassed  the  enemy's  foragers.  "'*^™=°'- 
This  defensive  policy  of  Fabius  wounded  the  Koman  pride, 
and  the  dictator  became  unpopular.  The  Senate  resolved  to 
depart  from  a  policy  which  was  slowly  but  surely  ruining 
the  State,  and  an  army  was  equipped  larger  than  Rome  ever 
before  sent  into  the  field,  composed  of  eight  legions,  under 
the  command  of  the  two  consuls,  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  and  M. 
Terentiua  Van-o.  The  former,  a  patrician,  had  conducted 
Buecessfully  the  Illyrian  war;  the  latter,  the  "popular  candi- 
date, incapable,  conceited,  and  pi-eaumptuous. 

As  soon  as  the  season  allowed  him  to  leave  bis  winter- 
quarters,  Hannibal,  assuming  the  offensive,  marched  out  of 
Gerenium,  passed  Luceria,  crossed  the  Atifidus,  and  took  the 
citadel  of  Cannte,  which  commanded  the  plain  of  Canusium. 
The  Roman  consuls  arrived  in  Apulia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  with  eighty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand 
cavalry.  Hannibal's  force  was  forty  thousand  infantry  and 
ten  thousand  cavalry,  inured  toregular  warfare.  The  Romans 
made  up  their  minds  to  fight,  and  confronted  the  Carthagin- 
ians on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus.  According  to  a  fooliah 
custom,  the  command  devolved  on  one  of  the  consuls  every 
other  day,  and  Varro  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  for  a  battle.  The  forces  met  on  the  plain  west 
of  CanuEe,  more  favorable  to  the  Carthaginiana  than  the  Ro- 
mans, on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  cavalry,  Batiieor 
It  is  difficult,  without  a  long  description,  to  give 
clear  conceptions  of  tliia  famous  battle.  Hannibal,  it  would 
seem,  like  Epaminondas  and  Alexander,  brought  to  bear  his 
heavy  cavalry,  under  Hasdrubal,  upon  the  weakest  point  of 
the  enemy,  after  the  conflict  had  continued  awhile  without 
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decisive  reaults.  The  weaker  right  of  the  Roman  army,  led 
by  Paulns,  after  bravely  fighting,  were  out  down  and  driven 
across  the  river.  Paulns,  wounded,  then  rode  to  the  centre, 
composed  of  infantry  in  close  lines,  which  had  gained  an 
advantage  over  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  troops  that  encoun- 
tered them.  In  order  to  follow  up  this  advantage,  the  legions 
pressed  forward  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  In  this  position  the 
itflgrfBtcon-  Libyan  infantry,  wheeling  upon  them  right  and 
scquoiicea,  j^(^^  warmly  assailed  both  sides  of  the  Roman 
infantry,  which  checked  its  advance.  By  this  double  flank 
attack  the  Roman  infantry  became  crowded,  and  were  not 
free.  Meanwhile,  Ilasdrubal,  after  defeating  the  right  wing, 
which  had  been  led  by  Paulus,  led  his  cavalry  behind  tlie 
Roman  centre  and  attacked  the  left  wing,  led  by  Varro. 
The  cavalry  of  Varro,  opposed  by  the  Numidian 
cavalry,  was  in  no  condition  to  meet  this  double 
attack,  and  was  scattered.  Hasdrabal  again  rallied  his  cav- 
alry, and  led  it  to  the  rear  of  the  Roman  centre,  already  in 
close  fight  with  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infantry.  This  last 
charge  decided  the  battle.  Flight  was  impossible,  for  the 
river  was  in  the  rear,  and  in  front  was  a  victorious  enemy. 
No  quarter  was  given.  Seventy  thousand  Romans  were 
slain,  inclnding  the  consul  Paulus  and  eighty  men  of  sena- 
torial rank.  Varro  was  saved  by  the  speed  of  his  hoi-se, 
The  Carthaginians  lost  not  quite  six  thousand. 

This  immense  disaster  was  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the 
Ktvoitof  allies,  which  Hannibal,  before  in  ■vain  had  sought 
aiiifs.  to  procure.     Capua  opened  her  gates  to  the  con- 

queror. Nearly  all  the  people  of  Southern  Italy  rose  against 
Rome.  But  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  were  held  by 
Roman  garrisons,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  in  Ajmlia,  Cam- 
pania, and  Samniiira.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannse,  b.c. 
216,  induced  the  Macedonian  king  to  promise  aid  to  Han- 
nibal. The  death  of  Hieroat  Syracuse  made  Sicily  an  enemy 
to  Rome,  while  Carthage,  now  elated,  sent  considerable 
r  e-enfo  rcements. 

Many  critics  have  expressed  surprise  that  Hannibal,  after 
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this  gruat  victory,  did  not  at  once  march  upon  Rome.  Had 
he  conquered,  as  Alexander  did,  a  Persian,  Orien-  wua^^of 
tal,  effeminate  people,  this  might  have  been  hia  Hani't^i- 
true  policy.  But  Rome  waa  still  capable  of  a  strong  de- 
fense, and  would  not  have  succumbed  under  any  pressure  of 
adverse  circumstances,  and  she  also  was  still  strong  in  allies. 
And  more,  Hannibal  had  not  perfected  his  political  combi- 
nations. He  was  not  ready  to  strike  the  final  blow.  He'  had 
to  keep  iiis  eye  on  Macedonia,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 
Alexander  did  not  mai-ch  to  Babylon,  until  he  had  subdued 
Phcenicia  and  Egypt,  Even  the  capture  of  Rome  would  not 
prevent  a  long  war  with  the  States  of  Italy. 

Nor  did  the  Romans  lose  courage  when  they  learned  the 
greatest  calamity  which  had  ever  befallen  them.  They 
made  new  and  immense  preparations.  All  the  reserve  forces 
were  called  out— all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  yurtitnde  of 
— young  or  old.  Even  the  slaves  were  armed,  after  *''*  Romaoi, 
being  purchased  by  the  State,  and  made  soldiers.  Spoils 
were  taken  down  from  the  temples.  The  Latin  cities  sent  ia 
contingents,  and  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  even  the 
envoy  of  the  conqueror. 

Such  courage  and  fortitude  and  energy  were  not  without 
effect,  while  the  enervating  influence  of  Capua,  the 
following  winter,  demoralized  the  Carthaginians. 
The  turning  point  of  the  war  was  the  winter  which  followed 
the  defeat  at  Cannse.  The  great  aim  of  Hannibal,  in  his 
expedition  to  Italy,  had  been  to  break  up  the  Italian  confed- 
eracy. After  three  campaigns,  that  object  was  only  imper- 
fectly acconiplialied,  in  spite  of  his  victories,  and  he  had  a 
great  frontier  to  protect.  With  only  forty  thousand  men, 
he  could  not  leave  it  uncovered,  and  advance  to  Rome. 
The  Romans,  too,  learning  wisdom,  now  appointed  only  gen- 
erals of  experience,  and  continued  them  in  command. 

The  animating  soul  of  the  new  warfare  was  Marcus  Claud- 
ius Marcellus,  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had   ^,^^1^ 
received  a  severe  military  training,  and  performed 
acts  of  signal  heroism.    He  was  not  a  general  to  be  a  mere 
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spectator  of  the  movements  of  the  eoemy  from  the  hills,  but 
to  take  his  position  in  fortified  campa  under  the  walls  of  foi-- 
tresses.  With  the  two  legions  saved  from  Cannre,  and  tho 
troops  raised  from  Rome  and  Ostia,  he  followed  Hannibal  to 
Campania,  while  other  Roman  armies  were  posted  in  other 
quarters, 

Hannibal  now  saw  that  without  great  re-enforcements  from 
Cartilage,  Spain,  Macedonia,  and  Syracuse,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  fight  on  the  defensive.  But  tho  Carthaginians 
sent  only  congratulations;  the  king  of  Macedonia  failed 
in  courage;  while  the  Komaus  Intercepted  supplies  from 
Syracuse  and  Spain,  Hannibal  waa  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  in  Spain,  attacked  the  real  base  of  Han- 
nibal, overran  the  country  of  the  Ebro,  secured  the 
'^"^  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  defeated  Hasdrubal 

while  attempting  to  lead  succor  to  his  brother.  The  capture 
of  Saguiitum  gave  the  Romans  a  strong  fortress  between  the 
Ebro  and  Carthagena,  Scipio  even  meditated  an  attack  on 
AfHoa,  and  induced  Syphax,  king  of  one  of  the  Numidian 
nations,  to  desert  Carthage,  which  caused  the  recall  of 
Hasdrubal  from  Spain.  His  departure  left  Scipio  master  of 
the  peninsula;  but  Hasdrubal,  after  punishing  the  disaf- 
fected Numidians,  returned  to  Spain,  and  with  overwhelm" 
ing  numbers  regained  their  ascendency,  and  Scipio  was  slain, 
as  well  as  his  brother,  and  their  army  routed. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  the  death  of  Hiero,  who 
had  been  the  long-tried  friend  of  Rome,  Syracuse  threw  her 
KeTouof  influence  in  favor  of  Carthage,  being  rated  by 
sjracoM.  factions.  Against  this  revolted  city  the  consul 
Marcellns  now  advanced,  and  invested  the  city  by  land  and 
sea.  He  was  foiled  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  Archi- 
medes, who  constructed  engines  which  destroyed 
the  Roman  ships.  This  very  great  man  advanced 
the  science  of  geometry,  and  made  discoveries  which  rank 
him  among  the  lights  of  the  ancient  world.  His  theory  of 
the  lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  time  of  New- 
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ton.  His  discovery  of  the  method  of  deter 
gravities  by  immersion  in  a  fluid  was  equally  memorable.  He 
was  not  only  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  old  world, 
but  he  applied  science  to  practical  affairs,  and  compelled 
Marcellus  to  convert  the  siege  of  Syracuse  into  a  blockade. 
He  is  said  to  have  launched  a  ship  by  the  pressure  of  the 
screw,  which,  reversed  in  its  operation,  has  i-evolutionized 
naval  and  commercial  marines. 

The  time  gained  by  this  eminent  engineer,  as  well  as  geom- 
eter, enabled  the  Carthaginians  to  send  an  ai-my  to  relieve 
Syracuse.  The  situation  of  Marcellus  was  critical,  sieKe  or 
when,  by  a  fortunate  escalade  of  the  walls,  left  un-  =5'™^°"' 
guarded  at  a  festival,  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  sti-ong  position  within  the  walls.  A  pestilence 
carried  off  moat  of  the  African  army  encamped  in  the  valley 
of  Anapns,  with  the  general  Himilco.  Bomilcar,  the  Cartha- 
ginian admiral,  retreated,  rather  than  fight  the  Roman  fleet. 
Mareellus  obtained,  by  the  treachery  of  a  Sicilian  captain, 
possession  of  the  island  of  Ortygia,  where  Dionysius  had  once 
intrenched  himself,  the  key  to  the  port  and  the  city,  and 
Syracuse  fell.  The  city  was  given  up  to  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre, and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  victims,  nenhof 
Marcellus  honored  the  illustrious  defender  with  "'^'"'^'i''- 
a  stately  fiineral,  and  he  was  buried  outside  the  gate  of 
Acradina.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  Syracusans 
had  forgotten  even  where  he  was  buried,  and  his  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Cicero. 

While  these  events  took  place  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  Hanni- 
bal bent  his  efforts  to  capture  Tarentum,  and  the  Romans 
were  equally  resolved  to  recover  Capua.  The  fall  of  Taren- 
tum enabled  Hannibal  to  break  up  the  siege  of  Capaa,  and 
foiled  in  his  attempts  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  before  that 
city,  he  advanced  to  Rome,  and  encamped  within  five  miles 
of  the  city,  after  having  led  his  troops  with  consummate  skill 
between  the  armies  and  fortresses  of  the  enemy.  But  Rome 
was  well  defended  by  two  legions,  ander  Fabius,  who  refused 
to  fight  a  pitched  battle.      Hannibal  was,  therefore,  corn- 
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pelled  to  retreat  in  order  to  save  Capua,  which,  however, 
j^i  ^  in  his  absence,  had  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  after 

Cupoa,  a  two  yeai's'  siege,  and  was  savagely  punished 

for  its  defection  from  the  Roman  canse.  The  fall  of  Capua 
gave  a  renewed  confidence  to  the  Roman  government,  whieh 
sent  re-enforcements  to  Spain.  But  it  imprudently  reduced 
its  other  forces,  so  that  Marcellus  was  left  to  face  Hannibal 
with  an  inadequate  army.  The  war  was  now  carried  on  ^'ith 
alternate  successes,  in  the  course  of  which  Tarentum  again 
fell  into  Roman  hands.  Thirty  thousand  Tarentines  were 
sold  as  slaves,  b.  o.  209, 

This  great  war  had  now  lasted  ten  years,  and  both  parties 
were  sinking  from  exhaustion.  In  this  posture  of  aifaii-s  the 
Romans  were  startled  with  the  intelligence  that  Hasdrubal 
had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  advancing  to  join  his 
brother  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  in  this  exigency,  made  pro- 
digious exertions.  Twenty-thi-ee  legions  were  enrolled  ;  but 
before  prepai'ations  were  completed,  Hasdrubal  crossed  the 
Alps,  re-enforced  by  eight  thousand  Ligurian  mercenaries. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  two  Carthaginian  generals  to  fonn  £i 
juncture  of  their  forces,  and  of  the  Romans  to  prevent  It. 
Gaining  intelligence  of  the  intended  movements  of  Hannibal 
and  Hasdrubal  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  the  Roman  con- 
Bttiie  of  eul,  Nero,  advanced  to  meet  Hasdrubal,  and  en- 
Metsurus.  countered  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus. 
Here  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were 
defeated  and  Hasdrubal  slain.  Hannibal  was  waiting  in 
suspense  for  the  dispatch  of  his  brother  in  his  Apulian  camp, 
when  the  victor  rctui-ned  from  his  march  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  threw  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  within  his  outposts. 
iteviTsesot  On  the  sight  of  his  brother's  head,  he  exclaimed  ; 
Hinniimi.  „  J  j-gcognize  the  doom  of  Carthage."  Abandon- 
ing Apulia  and  Lucania,he  retired  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
and  the  victor  of  Cannse  retained  only  a  few  posts  to  re- 
etnbark  for  Africa. 

And  yet  this  great  general  was  able  to  keep  the  field  four 
years  longer,  nor  could  the  superiority  of  his  opponents  com- 
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pel  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress  or  re-emhark,  a  proof 
of  his  strategic  talents. 

In  the  mean  time  a  brilliant  career  was  opened  in  Spain  to 
the  young  Piililius  Scipio,  known  as  the  elder  Africaiiua.  He 
was  only  tweutv-four  when  eelected  to  lead  the 
Himies  of  Rome  in  Spam ;  for  it  was  necessary  to 
subdue  that  country  in  order  to  foil  the  Carthaginians  in 
Italy.  Publius  Scipio  was  an  enthusiast,  who  won  the  hearts 
of  soldiei-a  and  women.  He  was  kingly  in  his  bearing,  con- 
fident of  hLs  greatness,  graceful  in  his  mannei^,  and  eloquent 
in  hia  speech — popular  with  all  classes,  and  inspiring  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  felt. 

He  landed  in  Spain  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand,  and 
at  once  marched  to  New  Carthage,  before  the  distant  armies 
of  the  Carthaginians  could  come  to  its  relief.  la  a  single 
day  the  schemes  of  Hamilcar  and  his  sons  were  jiiiHaooessM 
dissolved,  and  this  great  capital  fell  into  the  hands  '"  ^p"'"- 
of  the  youthful  general,  not  yet  eligible  for  a  single  curule 
magistracy.  Ten  thousand  captives  were  taken  and  six 
hundred  talents,  with  great  stores  of  corn  and  munitions  of 
war.  Spain  seemed  to  be  an  easy  conquest;  but  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Carthaginians  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  sent 
to  Spain  a  new  army  of  seventy  thousand  infantry,  four  thou- 
sand hoi-se,  and  thirty-two  elephants.  Tet  this  great  force, 
united  with  that  which  remained  under  Ilasdrubal  and  Mago, 
was  signally  defeated  by  Scipio.  This  grand  victory,  which 
made  Scipio  master  of  Spain,  left  him  free  to  cany  the  war 
into  Africa  itself,  assisted  by  his  ally  Maainassa.  Gades 
alone  remained  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  original  colony  of 
the  Phfenicians,  and  even  this  last  tie  was  severed  when 
Mago  was  recalled  to  assist  Hannibal. 

Scipio,  ambitious  to  finish  the  war,  and  seeking  to  employ 
the  whole  resources  of  the  empire,  returned  to  g^pio  con- 
Italy  and  offered  himself  for  the  consulship,  s.  c.  '"'■ 
205,  and  was  nnanimously  chosen  by  the  centuries,  though 
not  of  legal  age.  Ilia  colleague  was  the  chief  pontiff  P. 
Licinius  Crassus,  whose  office  prevented  him  from. leaving 
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Italy,  and  he  was  thus  left  unobstructed  in  the  sole  conduct 
of  the  war.  Sicily  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  province, 
where  he  was  to  build  a  fleet  and  make  preparations  for 
He  fuvades  Passing  ovcr  to  Africa,  although  a  party,  headed 
""™  by  old  Fabius  Maximus,  wished  him  t-o  remain  in 
Italy  to  drive  away  Hannibal.  The  Senate  withheld  the 
usual  power  of  the  consul  to  make  a  new  levy,  but  permitted 
Scipio  to  enroll  volunteers  throughout  Italy.  In  the  state  of 
disoi^anization  and  demoralization  which  ever  attend  a  long 
war,  this  enrollment  was  easily  effected,  and  money  was  raised 
by  contributions  on  disaffected  States. 

Hannibal  was  still  pent  up  among  the  Bruttii,  unwilling 
to  let  go  his  last  hold  on  Italy.  Mago,  in  cisalpine  Gaul,  was 
Hsnnitiai  too  far  off  to  render  aid.  The  defense  of  Africa 
iiaiy.  depended  on  him  alone,  and  he  was  recalled.     He 

would  probably  have  anticipated  the  order.  Rome  breathed 
more  freely  when  the  "  Libyan  Lion  "  had  departed.  For 
fifteen  yeara  he  had  been  an  incubus  or  a  terror,  and  the 
Romans,  in  various  conflicts,  had  lost  three  hundi-ed  thousand 
men.  Two  of  the  Scipios,  Paulus  Gra«chus  and  Mavcellus, 
had  yielded  up  their  lives  in  battle.  Only  Fabius,  among 
the  experienced  generals  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was 
alive,  and  he,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  was  now  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  the  grass  of  Italy,  as  the  most  honorable  reward 
which  could  be  given  him. 

Hannibal  now  sought  a  conference  with  Scipio,  for  both 
Harnfhsi  parties  were  anxious  for  peace,  bat  was  unable  to 
pence.  obtain  any  better  terms  than  the  cession  of  Spain, 

as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  islands,  the  surrender  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  the  payment  of  four  thousand  talents, 
and  the  confirmation  of  Masinissa  in  the  kingdom  of  Sypbas. 
Such  terms  could  not  be  accepted,  and  both  parties  prepared 
for  one  more  decisive  conflict. 

The  battle  was  fought  at  Zama>  "  Ilannihal  arranged  his 
Tbe  hntue  infantry  in  three  lines.  The  first  division  contained 
ofZarai.  tfjQ  Carthaginian  mercenaries;  the  second,  the 
African  allies,  and  the  militia  of  Car::hagc ;  the  third,  the 
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veterans  who  followed  him  from  Italy.  In  the  fi-oiit  of  the 
lines  were  stationed  eighty  elephants;  the  cavalry  wa= 
placed  on  the  wings.  Scipio  likewise  disposed  the  legions 
in  three  divisions.  The  infantry  fought  hand  to  hand  in  the 
first  division,  and  both  parties  falling  into  confusion,  sought 
aid  in  the  second  division.  The  Romans  were  supported, 
but  the  Carthaginian  militia  was  wavering.  Upon  seeing 
this,  Ilannibal  hastily  withdrew  what  remained  of  the  two 
fii-st  lines  to  the  flanks,  and  pushed  forward  his  choice  Italian 
troops  along  the  whole  line.  Scipio  gathered  together  in  the 
centre  all  that  were  able  to  fight  of  the  firat  line,  and  made 
the  second  and  third  divisions  close  up  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  first.  Once  again  the  conflict  was  renewed  with  more 
desperate  fighting,  till  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans  and  of 
Maainassa,  returning  from  pursuit  of  the  beaten  cavalry  of 
the  enemy,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  Thia  movement 
annihilated  the  Punic  army.  All  was  lost,  and  Ilannibal 
was  only  able  to  escape  with  a  handful  of  men," 

It  was  now  in  the  power  of  Scipio  to  march  upon  Carthage 
and  lay  siege  to  the  city,  neither  protected  nor  Seipio  (iIvm 
provisioned.  But  he  made  no  extravagant  use  of  iimge. 
his  victory.  He  granted  peace  on  the  terms  previously  re- 
jected, with  the  addition  of  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred 
talents  for  fifty  years.  He  had  no  object  to  destroy  a  city 
after  its  political  power  was  annihilated,  and  wickedly  over- 
throw the  primitive  seat  of  commerce,  which  was  still  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  civilization.  He  was  too  great  and 
wise  a  statesman  to  take  sucJi  a  revenge  as  the  Romans 
sought  fifty  years  afterward.  He  was  contented  to  end  the 
war  gloriously,  and  see  Carthage,  the  old  rival,  a  tributary 
and  broken  power,  with  no  possibility  of  reviving  its  former 
schemes,  b,  c.  201. 

This  ended  the  Hannihalie  war,  which  had  lasted  seven- 
teen years,  and  which  gave  to  Rome  the  undis-   ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
puted  sovereignty  of  Italy,  the  conversion  of  Spain   """■ 
into  two  Roman  provinces,  the  union  of  Syracuse  with  the 
Roman  province  of  Sicily,  the  establishment  of  a  Roman 
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protectorate  over  the  Numidian  chiefs,  and  the  reduction  of 
Carthage  to  a  defenseless  mercantile  city.  The  liegemony 
of  Rome  was  established  over  the  western  region  of  the 
Mediterranean.  These  results  were  great,  but  were  obtained 
by  the  loss  of  one  quarter  of  the  burgesses  of  Rome,  the  ruin 
of  four  hundred  towns,  the  waste  of  the  accumulated  capital 
of  years,  and  the  general  demoralization  of  the  people.  It 
might  seem  that  the  Romans  could  have  lived  side  by  side 
with  other  nations  in  amity,  as  modem  nations  do.  But,  in 
ancient  times,  "it  was  necessary  to  be  either  anvil  or  ham- 
mer." Either  Rome  or  Carthage  was  to  become  the  great 
power  of  the  world. 
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THE   MiCEDOSIAN    ASD   ASIATIC   WAES. 

Scarcely  was  Rome  left  to  recover  fram.  the  exhaustion 
of  the  long  and  desperate  war  with  Hannibal,  before  she  was 
involved  in  a  new  war  with  Macedonia,  which  led  to  very 
important  consequences. 

The  Greeks  had  retained  the  sovereignty  which  Alexander 
had  won,  and  their  civilization  extended  rapidly  into  the  East. 
There  were  three  great  monarchies  which  arose,  however, 
from  the  dismerabennent  of  the  empire  which  Alexander  had 
founded — Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Egypt — and  each  of  them, 
in  turn,  was  destined  to  become  provinces  of  Rome. 

Macedonia  was  then  ruled  by  Philip  V.,  and  was  much 
such  a  monarchy  as  the  first  Philip  had  consoli- 
dated. The  Macedonian  rule  embraced  Greece  and 
Thessaly,  and  strong  garrisons  were  maintained  at  Demetriaa 
in  Magnesia,  Calchis  in  the  island  of  Euhrea,  and  in  Corinth, 
"  the  three  fetters  of  the  Hellenes."  But  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  lay  in  Macedonia.  In  Greece  proper  all  moral  and 
political  energy  had  fled,  and  the  degenerate,  but  still  intel- 
lectual inhabitants  spent  their  time  in  bacchanalian  pleas- 
nres,  in  fencing,  and  in  study  of  the  midnight  lamp.  The 
Greeks,  diffused  over  the  East,  disseminated  their  culture, 
but  were  only  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  officers,  states- 
men, and  schoolmasters.  All  the  real  warlike  vigor  remained 
among  the  nations   of  the   North,  where  Philip 

■       J  -1  A    el-  t  J    ^''"■P' 

reigned,  a  genume  k    g  pro  d  of  his  purple,  and 

proud  of  his  aeeomjl  hments  lawless  and  ungodly,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  lives  ai  d  s  ffer  ^s  of  others,  stubborn  and  tyran- 
nical.    He  saw  w  tl    cr  1 1!  e  s  ibjugation  of  Carthage,  bat 
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did  not  come  to  her  relief  when  his  aid  might  have  turned 
the  scale,  ton  yeara  before.  His  eyes  were  turned  to  another 
quarter,  to  possess  himself  of  part  of  the  territories  of  Egypt, 
assisted  by  Antiochns  of  Asia.  In  this  attempt  he  ai-rayed 
against  himself  all  the  Greek  mercantile  cities  whose  interests 
were  identiiied  with  Alexandria,  now,  on  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the  world.  He  was  opposed 
by  Pei'gamus  and  the  Rhodian  league,  while  the  Romans 
gave  serious  attention  to  their  Eastern  complications,  not  so 
much  with  a  view  of  conquering  the  East,  as  to  protect  their 
newly-a^jquired  possessions.  A  Macedonian  war,  then,  be- 
came inevitable,  but  was  entered  into  reluctantly,  and  was 
one  of  the  moat  righteous,  according  to  Mommeen,  which 
Rome  ever  waged. 

The  pretext  for  war — the  casus  belli — was  furnished  by  an 
Makes  war  attack  on  Athens  by  the  Macedonian  general,  to 
liumaDs.  avenge  the  mnrder  of  two  Arcaniana  for  intrud- 
ing upon  the  Eleusinan  Mysteries,  b.  c.  201.  Athens  was  an 
ally  of  Rome.  Two  legions,  under  Pablius  Sulpicius  Galba, 
embarked  at  Brundusium  for  Macedonia,  with  one  thousand 
Numidian  cavalry  and  a  nnmber  of  elephants.  Nothing  was 
accomplished  this  year  of  any  historical  importance.  The 
next  spring  Galba  led  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  and  en- 
countered the  enemy,  under  Philip,  on  a  marshy  plain  on 
the  northwest  frontier.  But  the  Macedonians  avoided  bat- 
tle, and  after  repeated  skirmishes  and  marches  the  Romans 
retnrned  to  Apollonia.  Philip  did  not  disturb  the  army  in 
its  retreat,  but  turned  against  the  ^toliaus,  who  had  joined 
the  league  against  him.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the 
Romans  stood  as  they  were  in  the  spring,  but  would  have 
been  routed  had  not  the  ^tolians  interposed.  The  successes 
of  Philip  filled  him  with  arrogance  and  self-confidence,  and 
the  following  spring  he  assumed  the  offensive.  The  Romans, 
meantime,  had  been  re-enforcei3  by  new  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Flaminius,  who  attacked  Philip  in  his  intrenched 
camp.  The  Macedonian  king  lost  his  camp  and  two  thousand 
men,  and  retreated  to  the  Pass  of  Tempe,  the  gate  of  Mace- 
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donia  proper,  deserted  by  many  of  his  allies.  The  Achaians 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome.  The  winter  came  on,  and 
Pliilip  sought  terms  of  peace.  All  he  could  obtain  from 
Flaminius  was  an  armistice  of  two  months.  The  Roman 
Senate  refused  ail  terms  unless  Philip  would  renounce  all 
Greece,  especially  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias.  These 
were  rejected,  and  Philip  strained  all  his  energies  to  meet 
his  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  brought  into  the  field 
twenty-six  thousand  men,  an  equal  force  to  the  Bsttii^ofCr- 
Romans,  and  encountered  them  at  Cynocephalse.  '""^p''^i^- 
The  Romans  were  victorious,  and  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers fell  into  their  hands.  Philip  escaped  to  Larissa,  burned 
hia  papers,  evacuated  Thessaly,  and  returned  home.  He  was 
completely  vanquished,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  snch  a 
peace  aa  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  grant.  But  the 
Romans  did  not  abuse  their  power,  but  treated  Philip  with 
respect,  and  granted  to  him  such  terms  as  had  been  given  to 
Carthage.  He  lost  all  his  foreign  possessions  in  Asia  Minor, 
Thrace,  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  .^Egean,  but  retained 
Macedonia.  He  was  also  bound  not  to  conclude  foreign 
alliances  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  nor  send  gar- 
risons abroad,  nor  maintain  an  army  of  over  five  thousand 
men,  nor  possess  a  navy  beyond  five  ships  of  war.  He  was 
also  required  to  pay  a  contribution  of  one  thousand  talents. 
He  was  thus  left  in  possession  only  of  as  much  power  as  was 
necessary  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Hellas  against  the  bar- 
barians. Ail  the  States  of  Greece  were  declared  fi-ee,  and 
most  of  them  were  incorporated  with  the  Achfean  ^^^^  Achrean 
League,  a  confederation  of  the  old  cities,  which  ^'^'"'■ 
were  famous  before  the  Dorian  migration,  to  resist  the  Mace- 
donian domication.  This  famous  league  was  the  last  strug- 
gle of  Greece  for  federation  to  resist  overpowering  foes.  As 
the  Achsean  cities  were  the  dominant  States  of  Gi'ecce  at  the 
Trojan  war,  so  the  expiring  fires  of  Grecian  liberty  went  out 
the  last  among  that  ancient  race. 

The  liberator  of  Greece,  as  Flaminius  may  be  called,  assem- 
bled the  deputies  of  all  the  Greek  coraraunities  at  Corinth,  es- 
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horted  them  to  use  the  freedom  which  he  had  confeiTed  upon 
Theiibetuei  them  with  moderation,  and  requested,  as  the  sole 
cured.  return  for  the  kindness  which  the  Romans  had 

shown,  that  they  would  send  back  all  the  Italian  captives 
sold  in  Greece  during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  and  then  he 
evacuated  the  last  fortresses  which  he  held,  and  returned  to 
Rome  with  bis  troops  and  liberated  captives.  Rome  really 
desired  the  liberation  and  independence  of  Greece,  now  thai 
all  fears  of  her  political  power  wej'o  removed,  and  that  glorious 
liberty  which  is  associated  with  the  straggles  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  Persians  might  have  been  secured,  had  not  the 
Hellenic  nations  been  completely  demoralized.  There  was 
left  among  them  no  foundation  and  no  material  for  liberty, 
and  nothing  but  the  magic  charm  of  the  Hellenic 
name  could  have  prevented  Flaniinius  fi-om  estab- 
lishing a  Roman  goverament  in  that  degenerate  land.  It  was 
an  injudicious  generosity  which  animated  the  Romans,  but 
for  which  the  war  with  Antioohus  might  not  have  arisen. 
Antiochus  HL,  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  general 
of  Alexander  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Selcucidse,  then  reigned  in  Asia.  On  the  fall  of 
Philip,  who  was  his  ally,  he  took  possession  of  those  districts 
in  Asia  Minor  that  formerly  belonged  to  Egypt,  but  had 
fallen  to  Philip.  He  also  sought  to  recover  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  as  a  part  of  his  empire.  Tills  enterprise  em- 
broiled him  with  the  Romans,  who  claimed  a  protectorate 
over  all  the  Hellenic  cities.  And  he  was  further  complicated 
by  the  arrival  at  Ephesus,  his  capital,  of  Hannibal,  to  whom 
he  gave  an  honorable  reception.  A  rupture  with  Rome 
could  not  be  avoided. 

To  strengthen  himself  in  Asia  for  the  approaching  conflict, 
Antiochus  married  one  of  his  danghters  to  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  another  to  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  third  to  the  king 
of  Pergaraus,  while  the  Grecian  cities  were  amused  by  pro- 
Powernf  mises  and  presents.  He  was  also  assured  of  the 
■*"  aid  of  the  JEtolians,  who  intrigued  against  the 

Romans  as  soon  as  Flaniinius  had  left.     Then  was  seen  the 
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error  of  that  general  for  withdrawing  gan-isona  from  Greece, 
which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  war. 

Antiochus  collected  an  army  and  started  for  Greece,  hoping 
to  he  joined  hy  Philip,  who,  however,  placed  all  g^^  p„pftm- 
his  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans.  The  «<"isf"f''^'-, 
Achsean  League  also  was  firm  to  the  Roman  cause.  The 
Roman  armies  sent  against  him,  commanded  by  Maniuias 
Acilins  Glahrio,  numbered  forty  thousand  men.  Instead  of 
retiring  before  this  superior  force,  Antiochus  intrenched 
himself  in  Thevmopylse,  hut  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  he 
fled  to  Chalcis,  and  there  embarked  for  Ephesns.  The  war 
■was  now  to  he  carried  to  Asia. 

Both  parties,  during  the  winter,  vigorously  prepared  for  the 
next  campaign,  and  the  conqueror  of  Zama  was  ^f<,a\a  in 
selected  hy  Rome  to  conduct  her  armies  in  Asia.  ^™- 
It  was  a  long  and  weary  march  for  the  Roman  armies  to  the 
Hellespont,  which  was  crossed,  however,  without  serious  ob- 
stacles, from  the  mismanagement  of  Antiochus,  who  offered 
terms  of  peace  when  the  army  had  safely  landed  in  Asia. 
He  offered  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  ces- 
sion of  his  European  possessions,  as  well  as  of  the  Greet 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  that  had  gone  over  to  the  Eomana,  But 
Scipio  demanded  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  and  the  cession 
of  Asia  Minor.  These  terms  were  rejected,  and  the  Syrian 
king  hastened  to  decide  the  fate  of  Asia  by  a  pitched  battle. 

This  fight  was  fought  at  Magnesia,  b.  c.  190,  not  far  from 
Smyrna,  in  the  valley  of  the  Herraus.  The  forces  j^^^^^x 
of  Antiochus  were  eighty  thousand,  including  -intiuchns, 
twelve  thousand  cavalry,  but  were  undisciplined  and 
unwieldy.  Those  of  Scipio  wci-e  about  half  as  numerous. 
The  Romans  were  completely  successful,  losing  only  twenty- 
four  horsemen  and  three  hundred  Infantry,  whereas  the  loss 
of  Antiochus  was  fifty  thousand — a  victory  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  Alexander  at  Issus.  Asia  Minor  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans,  and  Antiochus  was  compelled  to  pay  three 
thousand  talents  {little  more  than  three  million  dollars)  at 
once,  and  the  same  contribution  for  twelve  years,  so  that 
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ho  retained  notliing  but  Cilicia.  His  power  was  broken 
utterly,  and  be  was  prohibited  from  making  aggressive  war 
against  tbe  States  of  the  West,  or  from  navigating  the  sea 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caiycadnus,  in  Cilicia,  with  armed 
^riaa  ships,  or  from  taming  elephants,  or  even  receiving 

prannpe.  political  fugitives.  The  province  of  Syria  never 
again  made  a  second  appeal  to  the  decision  of  anns — a  proof 
of  the  feeble  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Selexieidfe. 

The  king  of  Cappadocia  escaped  with  a  fine  of  six  hundred 
SBhjettioo  talents.  All  the  Greek  cities  which  had  joined  the 
Didea.  Romans  had  their  liberties  confirmed.     The  jEto- 

lians  lost  all  cities  and  territones  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  their  advei'saries.  But  Philip  and  the  Achseans  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  small  shai-e  of  the  spoil  granted  to  them. 

Thus  the  protectorate  of  Home  now  embraced  all  the  States 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 
And  Kome,  about  this  tune,  was  delivered  of  the  last  enemy 
whom  she  feared— the  homeless  and  fugitive  Carthaginian, 
who  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  West  subdued,  as  well  as 
DaBth  -,f  the  armies  of  the  East  overpowered.  At  the  age 
Hanoibai.  ^^  seveuty-six  ho  took  poison,  on  seeing  his  house 
beset  with  assassins.  For  fifty  years  he  kept  tbe  oatb  he 
had  sworn  as  a  boy.  About  the  same  time  that  he  killed 
himself  in  Bitbynia,  Scipio,  on  whom  fortune  had  lavished 
all  her  honors  and  successes — who  had  added  Spain,  Africa, 
and  Asw  to  the  empire,  died  in  voluntary  banishment,  little 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  leaving  orders  not  to  bury  his  remains 
in  the  city  for  which  he  had  lived,  and  where  his  ancestore 
reposed.  He  died  in  bitter  vexation  from  the  false  charges 
made  against  him  of  corruption  and  embezzlement,  with 
hardly  any  other  fault  than  that  overweening  arrogance 
which  usually  attends  unprecedented  success,  and  wbich 
corrodes  tbe  heart  when  the  eolal  of  prosperity  is  dimmed 
by  time.  The  career  and  death  of  both  these  great  men — 
the  greatest  of  their  age — shows  impressively  the  vanity  of 
all  worldly  greatness,  and  is  an  additional  confinnation  of 
the  fact  that  the  latter  years  of  illustrious  men  are  generally 
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sad  and  gloomy,  and  certain  to  be  so  when  their  lives  are 
not  animated  by  a  greater  sentiment  than  that  of  ambition. 

Philip  of  Macedon  died,  b,  c,  178,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  forty-second  of  his  reigti,  aud 
his  son  Perseus  succeeded  to  Ins  throne  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one.  Macedonia  had  been  humbled  rather  than 
weakened  by  the  Romans,  and  after  eighteen  yeai-a  of  peace, 
bad  renewed  her  rcsoui-ces.  This  kingdom  chafed  against 
the  foreign  power  of  Rome,  as  did  the  whole  Hellenic  world. 
A  profound  sentiment  of  discontent  existed  in  both  Asia  and 
Europe.  Perseus  made  alliances  with  the  discontented  cities 
— with  the  Byzantines,  the  .^tolians,  and  the  Bceotians, 
But  so  prudently  did  he  conduct  his  intrigues,  that  it  was 
not  tiU  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  that  Rome  declared  war 
against  him. 

The  resources  of  Macedonia  were  still  considerable.  The 
army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  men,  without  considering 
mei-eenaries  or  contingents,  and  great  quantities  of  military 
stores  had  been  collected  in  the  magazines.  And  Perseus 
himself  was  a  monarch  of  gi-eat  ability,  trained  and  disci- 
plined to  war.  He  collected  an  army  of  forty-three  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  whole  Roman  force  in  Greece  jioteswir 
was  scarcely  more.  Crassus  conducted  the  Roman  ""  *'""*- 
ai'my,  and  in  the  first  engagement  at  Ossa,  was  decidedly 
beaten.  Perseus  then  sought  peace,  but  the  Romans  never 
made  peace  after  a  defeat.  The  war  continued,  hut  the  mili- 
taiy  result  of  two  campaigns  was  null,  while  the  political 
result  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Roftians.  The  third  campaign, 
conducted  by  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus,  was  equally  unde- 
cisive, and  had  Perseus  been  willing  to  part  with  his  money, 
be  could  have  obtained  the  aid  of  twenty  thousand  Celts  who 
would  have  given  much  trouble.  At  last,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war,  the  Romans  sent  to  Macedonia  Lucius  JEmiiius 
Panlus,  son  of  the  consul  that  fell  at  Cannfe — an  excellent 
genei-al  and  incorruptible ;  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  culti- 
vated in  Hellenic  literature  and  art.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  the  camp  at  Heracleura,  he  brought  about  the  battle  of 
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Pydna,  which  settled  the  fate  of  Macedonia.  The  over- 
Bnttierf  throw  of  the  Macedonians  was  fearful.  Twenty 
Pjdiia.  thousand  were  killed  and  eleven  thousand  made 

prisoners.  All  Macedonia  submitted  in  two  days,  and  the 
king  fled  with  his  gold,  some  six  thousand  talents  he  had 
hoarded,  to  Samothiace,  accompanied  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers. The  Persian  monarch  might  have  presented  a  more 
effectual  resistance  to  Alexander  had  he  scattered  his  trea- 
sures among  the  mercenary  Greeks.  So  Perseus  could  have 
prolonged  his  contest  had  he  employed  the  Celts.  When  a 
man  is  straggling  desperately  for  his  life  or  his  crown,  his 
treasnres  are  of  secondary  importance.  Perseus  was  soon 
after  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  with  all  his  treasures, 
and  died  a  few  years  later  at  Alba. 

" Thus  perished  the  empiio  of  Alexander,  which  had  sul)- 
iwaeeiBiYe  ^led  and  Hellenized  the  East,  one  hundred  and 
"^"'"^  forty-four  years  from  his  death  "  The  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  was  stricken  out  of  the  hst  of  States,  and  the 
■whole  land  vas  disarmed,  and  the  fortiess  of  Demetriaswas 
razed.  Illyria  was  treated  m  a  similar  way,  and  became  a 
Roman  province.  All  the  Hellenic  States  were  reduced  to 
dependence  upon  Rome.  Pergamus  was  humiliated.  Rhodes 
was  deprived  of  all  possessions  on  the  main  land,  although 
tlie  Rhodians  had  not  offended.  Egypt  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  protectorate,  and  the  whole  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great  fell  to  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
The  universal  empire  of  the  Romans  dates  from  the  battle  of 
Pydna — "  the  last  battle  in  which  a  civilized  State  confi'onted 
Rome  in  the  field  on  the  footing  of  equality  as  a  great 
power."  All  subsequent  struggles  were  with  barbarians, 
Mithridates,  of  Pontus,  made  subsequently  a  desperate 
effort  to  rid  the  Oriental  world  of  thedominionof  Rome,  but 
the  battle  of  Pydna  marks  the  real  supremacy  of  the  Itomans 
Snnrenucy  in  the  civilized  world.  Mommsen  asserts  that 
R"™"'!'!'!  it  is  a  superficial  view  which  sees  in  the  wai-s 
wurM.  of  the  Romans  with  tribes,  cities,  and  kings,  an 

insatiable  longing  after  dominion  and  riches,  and  that  it  was 
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only  a  desire  to  secure  the  complete  Bovei-eignty  of  Italy, 
unmolested  by  enemies,  which  prompted,  to  this  period,  the 
Homan  wars — that  the  Komans  earnestly  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia  into  the  pale  of  protector- 
ship, till  civcumstances  compelled  the  extension  of  that  pale 
— that,  in  fact,  they  were  driveo  to  ail  their  great  ware, 
with  the  exception  of  that  concerning  Sicily,  even  those  with 
Hannibal  and  Antiochus,  cither  by  direct  aggression  or  dis- 
turbance of  settled  political  relations.  "  The  policy  of  Rome 
was  that  of  a  naiTow-minded  but  very  able  deliberate  assem- 
bly, which  had  far  too  little  power  of  grand  combination,  and 
far  too  much  instinctive  desire  for  the  preservation  of  its 
own  commonwealth,  to  devise  projects  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Gaisar  or  a  Napoleon."  Nor  did  the  ancient  world  know  of 
a  balance  of  power  among  nations,  and  hence  every  nation 
strove  to  subdue  its  neighbors,  or  render  them  powerless, 
like  the  Grecian  States,  Had  the  Greeks  combined  for  a 
great  political  unity,  they  might  have  defied  even  the  lioman 
power,  or  had  they  been  willing  to  see  the  growth  of  equal 
States  without  envy,  like  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  with- 
out destructive  conflicts,  the  States  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Athens  might  have  grown  simultaneously,  and  united,  would 
have  been  too  powerful  to  be  subdued.  But  they  did  not 
understand  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  were  inflamed 
with  rival  animosities,  and  thus  destroyed  each  other. 
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THE  THIKD   FPHIC   WAE. 

TnE  peace  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  after  the  second 
Punie  war,  lasted  fifty  years,  during  which  the  Carthagini- 
ans gave  the  Romans  no  cause  of  complaint.  Carthage,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace,  devoted  itself  to  commerce  and 
industrial  arts,  and  grew  very  rich  and  populous.  The  gov- 
ernment alone  waa  weak,  fi-om  the  anarchical  ascendency  of 
the  people,  who  were  lawless  and  extravagant. 

Their  renewed  miseries  can  be  traced  to  Jlasinissa,  who 


uT'^M-d^  waa 
punio  »Br.  thagi 
voke  the  hostili 


I  in  close  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
ginians  endnred  every  thing  rather  than  pro- 
ility  of  Rome,  which  watched  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  effect  their  ruin.  Having  resigned  themselves  to 
political  degradation,  general  cowardice  and  demoralization 
were  the  i-esult, 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  made  insolent  claims  on 
those  Phffiiiician  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Byza- 
cene,  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  from  the 
earliest  times.  Scipio  was  sent  to  Carthage,  to  arrange  the 
difficulty,  as  arbitrator,  and  the  circumstances  were  so 
aggravated  that  he  could  not,  with  any  justice,  decide  in 
favor  of  the  king,  but  declined  to  pronounce  a  verdict,  so 
that  Masinissa  and  Carthage  should  remain  on  terms  of 
hostility.  And  as  Masinissa  reigned  for  fifty  years  after 
the  peace,  Carthage  was  subjected  to  continual  vexations. 
At  last  a  war  broke  out  between  them,  Masinissa  was 
stronger  than  Carthage,  but  the  city  raised  a  considerable 
army,  and  placed  it  under  the  conduct  of  Hasdrubal,  who 
marched  against  the  perfidious  euemy  with  fifty  thousand 
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mercenaries.  The  battle  was  not  decisive,  but  Hasdruba! 
retreated  without  securing  his  commHuicatioii  with  Carthage, 
His  army  was  cut  off,  and  he  sought  terms  of  peace,  Canriution 
which  were  haughtily  rejected,  and  he  then  gave  nisM. 
hostages  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  agreed  to  pay  five  thon- 
Band  talents  within  fifty  years,  aad  acknowledge  Masinissa's 
usurpation.  The  Romans,  instead  of  settling  the  difficulties, 
instigated  secretly  Masinissa.  And  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners sent  to  the  Senate  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
resources  of  Carthage.  The  Romans  compelled  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  destroy  their  timber  and  the  materials  they  had 
in  abundance  for  building  a  new  fleet.  Still  the  Senate, 
having  the  control  of  the  foreign  relations,  and  having 
become  a  mere  assembly  of  kings,  with  the  great  power 
which  the  government  of  provinces  gave  to  it,  was  filled  with 
renewed  jealousy.  Cato  never  made  a  speech  without  clos- 
ing with  these  words :  "  Carthago  est  delenda."  A  blind 
hatred  animated  that  vindictive  and  narrow  old  patrician, 
who  headed  a  party  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage.  And  it  was  finally  determined  to  destroy 
the  city. 

The  Romans  took  the  Carthaginians  to  account  for  the 
war  with  Masinissa,  and  not  contented  with  the  '^SSf^ 
humiliation  of  their  old  rival,  aimed  at  her  abso-  cmat. 
lute  ruin,  though  she  had  broken  no  treaties.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, broken-hearted,  sent  embassy  after  embassy,  implor- 
ing the  Senate  to  preserve  peace,  to  whom  the  senators  gave 
equivocal  answers.  The  situation  of  Carthage  was  hopeless 
and  miserable — stripped  by  Masinissa  of  the  rich  towns  of 
Emporia,  and  on  the  eve  of  another  conflict  with  the  mistress 
of  the  world. 

Had  the  city  been  animated  by  the  spirit  which  Hannibal 
had  sought  to  infuse,  she  was  still  capable  of  a  pow^-of 
noble   defense.      She   ruled   over   three   hundi-ed   oirthaga 
Libyan  cities,  and  had  a  population  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand.    She  had  accumulated  two  hundred  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  and  two  thousand   catapults.     And  she  had  the 
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means  to  manufacture  a  still  greater  amount.  But  abe  had, 
unfortunately,  on  the  first  demand  of  the  Romans,  surrec- 
dei-ed  these  means  of  defense. 

At  last  Rome  declared  war,  r  c.  149 — the  wickedest  war 
\y„  in  which  she  ever  engaged — and  Oato  had  the 

deciwed.  satisfaction  of  seeing,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  hia 
policy  indorsed  against  every  principle  of  justice  and  honor. 
A  Roman  army  landed  in  Africa  unopposed,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians were  weak  enough  to  surrender,  not  only  three 
hundred  hostages  from  the  noblest  families,  but  the  arms 
already  enumerated.  Nothing  but  infatuation  can  account 
for  this  miserable  concession  of  weakness  to  strength,  all 
from  a  blind  confidence  in  the  tender  mercies  of  an  nnpitying 
aud  unscrupulous  foe.  Then,  when  the  city  was  defenseless, 
the  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  they  almost 
at  the  gates,  it  was  coolly  announced  that  it  was  the  wili  of 
the  Senate  that  the  city  should  be  destroyed. 

Too  late,  the  doomed  city  prepared  to  make  a  last  stand 
against  an  inexorable  enemy.  The  most  violent  feelings  of 
hatred  and  rage,  added  to  those  of  despair,  at  last  animated 
the  people  of  Carthage.  It  was  the  same  passion  which 
arrayed  Tyre  against  Alexander,  and  Jerusalem  against 
Titus.  It  was  a  wild  patriotic  frenzy  which  knew  no  bounds, 
Deapiirof  inspired  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
ginians.  aside  from  all  calculation  of  success  or  failure.  As 
the  fall  of  the  city  was  inevitable,  wisdom  might  have  coun- 
seled an  unreserved  submission.  Resistance  should  have 
been  thouglit  of  before.  In  fact,  Carthage  should  not  have 
yielded  to  the  first  Africanua.  And  when  she  had  again 
become  rich  and  populous,  she  should  liave  defied  the  Ro- 
mans when  their  spirit  was  perceived — should  have  made  a 
more  gallant  defense  against  Masinissa,  and  concentrated 
all  her  energies  for  a  last  stand  upon  her  own  territories. 
But  why  should  we  tiius  speculate  ?  The  doom  of  Cartilage 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  decrees  of  fate.  The  fall  has  ail 
the  mystery  and  solemnity  of  a  providential  event,  like  the 
fall  of  all  empires,  like  the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alexander, 
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like  the  rain  of  Jerusalem,  like  the  melting  away  of  North 
American  Indians,  like  the  final  overtlirow  of  the  "  Eternal 
City  "  itself. 

The  desperation  of  the  city  in  her  last  conflict  proves, 
however,  that,  with  proper  foresight  and  patriot-  xhfritr 
ism,  her  fall  might  have  been  delayed,  for  it  took   ^jap'^ig 
the  Romans  three  yeara  to  subdue  her.     The  dis-  '^''''■^ 
armed  city  withstood  the  attack  of  the  Romans  for  a  period 
five  times  as  long  as  it  required  Vespasian  and  Titus  to  cap- 
ture Jerusalem,   The  city  resounded  day  and  night  with  the 
labors  of  men  and  women  on  arms  and  catapults.     One  hun- 
dred and  forty  shields,  three  hundred  swords,  five  hundred 
spears,  and  one  thousand  missiles  were  manufactured  daily, 
and  even  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  was  built 
during  the  siege.     The  land  side  of  the  city  was  protected 
by  a  triple  wall,  and  the  rocks  of  Cape  Camaat  and  Cape 
Carthage  sheltered  it  from  all  attacks  by  sea,  except  one 
side   protected   by  foi-tified   harboi-s   and   quays, 
Hasdrubal,  with  the  remnant  of  bis  army,  was  still 
ia  the  field,  and  took  up  his  station  at  Nephesis,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  harass  the  besiegers. 
Masinissa  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  soon  after  hostilities 
began. 

The  first  attack  on  Cartilage  was  a  failure,  and  tlie  army  of 
the  Consuls  Censoriims  and  Manius  Manilius  would  Ysaatf,  or 
have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ""  iionnns. 
reserve  led  by  Scipio  jEmilianus,  a  grandson  of  Africanus, 
who  was  then  seiwing  as  military  tribune.  He  also  per- 
formed many  gallant  actions  when  Censorinus  retired  to 
Rome,  leaving  the  army  in  the  hands  of  his  incompetent 
colleague. 

The  second  campaign  was  equally  unsuccessful,  under  L. 
Calpurnius  Piso  and  L,  Mancinus.     The  slow  pro-   ji„^^  aij. 
gress  of  the  war  excited  astonishment  throughout    b""^^ 
the  world.     The  suspense  of  the  campaign  was  intolerable 
to  the  proud  spiiit  of  the  Romans,  who  Lad  never  dreamed 
of  such  resistance.   The  eyes  of  the  Romans  were  then  turned 
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to  the  young  hero  who  alone  Lad  thus  far  distinguished 
himself  Although  he  had  not  reached  the  proper  age,  he 
was  chosen  consul,  and  the  proviuce  of  Africa  was  assigned 
to  him.  He  sailed  with  his  friends  Polybiua  and  Lselius. 
He  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  elder  Seipio,  although  he 
was  an  able  general  and  an  accomplished  man.  He  was 
ostentatious,  envious,  and  pvoud,  and  had  cultivation  rather 
than  genius. 

When  he  arrived  at  Utica,  he  found  the  campaign  of  b,  a 
Mittane  of  1^'  opened  in  such  a  way  that  his  an-ival  saved 
uancinus.  ^  great  disaster.  The  admiral  Mancinus  had  at- 
tempted an  attack  on  an  undefended  quarter,  but  a  desperate 
sally  of  the  liesieged  had  exposed  him  to  imminent  danger, 
and  he  was  only  relieved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Seipio, 

The  new  general  then  continued  the  siege  with  Dew  vigor, 
siMeof  Car-  -^^'^  headquarters  were  fixed  on  an  isthmus  uniting 
*■"**■  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  with   the  main-land, 

from  which  he  attacked  the  suburb  called  Megara,  and  took 
it,  and  shut  up  the  Caithaginians  in  the  old  town  and  ports. 
The  gan-ison  of  the  suburb  and  the  army  of  Ilasdi-ubal  re- 
treated within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  The  Cartha- 
ginian leader,  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  inflicted  inhuman  bar- 
barities and  tortures  on  all  the  Roman  prisoners  they  took. 
Seipio,  meanwhile,  intrenched  and  fortified  in  the  suburb, 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  city  and  main-land 
by  parallel  trenches,  three  miles  in  length,  drawn  across  the 
whole  isthmus.  The  communication  with  the  sea  being  still 
open,  from  which  the  besieged  received  supphea,  the  port  was 
blocked  up  by  a  mole  of  stone  ninety-six  feet  wide.  The 
besieged  worked  night  and  day,  and  cut  a  new  channel  to 
the  sea,  and,  had  they  known  how  to  improve  their  oppor- 
tunity, might,  with  the  new  fleet  they  had  constructed, 
have  destroyed  that  of  their  enemies,  unprepared  for  action. 

Seipio  now  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ports, 
BdnioniBsfer  which  were  separated  from  the  sea  by  quays  and 
otibepoiia.  ^  weak  wall.  His  battering-rams  were  at  once 
1  by  the  Carthaginians.     He  then  built  a  wall  or 
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ram|jart  upon  the  quay,  to  the  heigbt  of  the  city  wall,  and 
placed  upon  it  four  thousaiid  men  to  hai-ass  the  besieged. 
As  the  winter  rains  then  set  in,  making  his  camp  unhealthy, 
and  the  city  was  now  closely  invested  by  sea  and  land,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy  at 
Nephesis,  which  was  talsen  by  storm,  and  seventy  thousan<J 
persons  put  to  the  sword.  The  Carthaginian  army  was  an- 
nihilated. 

Meanwhile  famine  pressed  within  the  besieged  city,  and 
H  as  drub  al  would  not  surrender.  An  attack,  led  AitMkofihe 
by  Lseljns,  on  the  market-place,  gave  the  Romans  ='"'i=i- 
a  foothold  within  the  city,  and  a  great  quantity  of  spoil. 
One  thousand  talents  were  taken  from  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  attack  of  the  citadel, 
and  for  six  days  there  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight  between  the 
combatants  amid  the  narrow  streets  which  led  to  the  Byrsa, 
The  tall  Oi-iental  houses  were  only  taken  one  by  one  and 
buiTJed,  and  the  sti'eets  wei'e  cumbered  with  the  dead.  The 
miserable  people,  crowded  within  the  citadel,  certain  now  of 
destruction,  then  sent  a  deptitation  to  Scipio  to  beg  the  lives 
of  those  who  had  sought  a  retreat  in  the  Byrsa.  The  request 
was  granted  to  all  but  Roman  deserters.  But  out  of  the 
great  population  of  seven  hundred  thonsand,  only  thirty 
thousand  men  and  twenty-five  thousand  women  marched 
from  the  burning  ruins.  Hasdrnbal  and  the  three  hundred 
Roman  deserters,  certain  of  no  mercy,  retired  to  the  temple 
of  .^sculapius,  tile  heart  of  the  citadel.  But  the  Carthagbian, 
uniting  pusillanimity  with  cruelty,  no  sooner  found  Cnptnre  md 
the  temple  on  fire,  than  he  rushed  out  in  Soipio's  or  CjitiiigA 
,  with  an  olive-branch  in  his  hands,  and  abjectly 
d.  for  his  life,  which  Scipio  granted,  after  he  had  pros- 
trated himself  at  his  feet  in  sight  of  his  followers,  who  loaded 
him  with  the  bitterest  execrations.  The  wife  of  Hasdrnbal, 
deserted  by  the  abject  wretch,  called  down  the  curses  of  the 
gods  on  the  man  who  had  betrayed  his  country  and  deserted 
at  last  his  family.  She  then  cut  the  throats  of  her  children 
and  threw  them  into  the  flames,  and  then  leaped  into  them 
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herself.  The  Roman  deserters  in  the  same  maoBer  perisheJ. 
The  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  the  inhabitants  whose 
lives  were  spared  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  gold  and 
works  of  art  were  carried  to  Rome  aud  deposited  in  the 
temples. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Carthage — a  doom  so  awful,  that  we 
HeriraM  ''^^  ^°^  ^'^''  ^^'^^  ^^^^  '*  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  *  chastisemont 
t""-  for  crimes  which    had  long  cried  to  Heaven  for 

vengeance.  Carthage  always  was  supremely  a  wicked  city. 
All  the  luxurious  and  wealthy  capitals  of  ancient  times  wei-e 
wicked,  especially  Oriental  cities,  as  Carthage  properly, 
tboQgh  not  technically,  was — founded  by  Phcenieians,  and  a 
woi-shiper  of  the  gods  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  Roman  Sen- 
ate decreed  that  not  only  the  city,  but  even  the  villas  of  the 
nobles  in  the  subui-b  of  Megara,  should  be  leveled  with  the 
cwthsge.      ground,  and  the    plowshai-e  driven  over  the  soil 

utterly  de-       °  ' 

nri>jefl.  devoted  to  perpetual  desolation,  and  a  curse  to  the 
man  who  should  dare  to  cultivate  it  or  build  upon  it.  For 
fourteen  days,  the  fires  raged  in  this  once  populous  and 
wealthy  city,  and  the  destruction  was  complete,  b.  c.  146, 
80  deep-seated  was  the  Roman  hatred  of  rivals,  or  States  that 
had  been  rivals ;  so  dreadfiil  was  the  punishment  of  a  wicked 
city,  of  which  Scipio  was  made  the  instrument,  not  merely 
of  the  Romans,  but  of  Divine  providence. 

All  the  great  cities  of  antiquity,  which  had  been  seats  of 
luxury  and  pride,  had  now  been  utterly  destroyed — Nineveh, 
The  iht«  ot  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Carthage.  Coi-inth  was  already 
mei^aTSp-  sacked  by  Mummius,  and  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
itais.  i^y  Titus,  and  Rome  herself  was  finally  to  receive 

a  still  direr  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dais.  So  Providence  moves  on  in  his  mysterious  power 
to  bring  to  naught  the  grandeur  and  power  of  rebellious 
nations — rebellious  to  those  mighty  moral  laws  which  are  as 
inexorable  as  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  territory  on  the  coast  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzantium, 
which  formed  the  last  possession  of  Carthago,  was  erected 
into  the  province  of  Africa,  and  the  rich  plain  of  that  R'rtile 
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province  became  more  important  to  Rome  for  supplies  of  corn 
than  even  Sicily,  which  had  been  the  granary  of  Home, 

Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  and  eujojed  a  triumph  more  gor- 
geous than  the  great  Africanus.     He  also  lived  to  sdpio  tri- 
enjoy  another  tiiumph  for  brilliant   successes  in   "'"i'''^ 
Spain,  yet  to  be  enumerated,  but  was  also  doomed  to  lose  his 
popularity,  and  to  perish  by  the  dagger  of  assassins. 

Rome  had  now  acquired  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  with  ifc,  the  vices  of  the  nations  she  sub- 
dued. A  gi'eat  decline  in  Roman  morals  succeeded  these 
brilliant  conquests.  Great  internal  changes  took  place.  The 
old  distinction  of  patricians  aud  plebeians  had  van-  ci.ange  in 
ished,  and  a  new  nobility  had  arisen,  composed  of  manners, 
rich  men  and  of  those  whose  ancestors  had  enjoyed  curule 
magistraoiea.  They  possessed  the  Senate,  and  had  control  of 
the  Comitia  Centnriata,  by  the  prerogative  vote  of  the  eques- 
trian centuries.  A  base  rabble  bad  grown  up,  fed  with  corn 
and  oil,  by  the  government,  and  amused  by  games  and  spec- 
tacles. The  old  republican  aristocracy  was  supplanted  by  a 
family  oligarchy.  The  vast  wealth  which  poured  into  Rome 
from  the  conquered  countries  created  disproportionate  for- 
tunes. The  votes  of  the  people  were  bought  by  the  rich  can- 
didates for  popular  favor.  The  superetitions  of  tbe  East 
were  transferred  to  the  capitol  of  the  world,  and  the  decay 
in  faith  was  as  marked  as  the  decay  in  virtue.  Chalda;au 
astrologers  were  scattered  over  Italy,  and  the  gods  of  all  the 
conquered  peoples  of  the  earth  were  worshiped  at  Rome. 
The  bonds  of  society  were  loosed,  and  a  state  was  prepared 
for  the  civil  wars  which  proved  even  more  destructive  than 
the  foreign. 
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HOSIiN   COKQUESTS    FROM    THE    FAT.L    OF    CAETnACE   TO   THE 
TIMES   OF   THE    GK4CCHI. 

Although  tlie  Roiiian  domination  now  extended  in  some 
form  or  other  over  most  of  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, still  several  States  remained  to  be  subdued,  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West. 

The  subjugation  of  Spain  first  deserves  attention,  com- 
menced before  the  close  of  the  third  Punie  war,  and  which  I 
have  omitted  to  notice  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  connection. 

After  the  Hannibalie  war,  we  have  seen  how  Rome  planted 
her  armies  in  Spain,  and  added  two  provinces  to  her  empire. 
But  the  various  tribes  were  far  from  being  subdued,  and 
Spain  was  inhabited  by  different  races. 

This  great  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ocean 
Cantabi-icus,  now  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
on  the  cast  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west 
The  Spanish  ^y  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  called  Iberia,  by  the 
penineiiio.  Gi'eeks,  from  the  river  Iberus,  or  Ebro.  Tlie  term 
Hispania  was  derived  frona  the  Phoenicians,  who  planted 
colonies  on  the  southern  shores.  The  Carthaginians  invaded 
it  next,  and  founded  several  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was 
New  Carthage.  At  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Romans,  who  divided  it  into  two 
provinces,  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Ulterior  Spain  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  called  Lusi- 
tanin  and  Bfetiea,  while  the  Citerior  province,  by  far  the 
larger,  occupying  the  whole  northern  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  called  Tanagona.  It 
included   three-fifths   of  the  peninsula,  or  about  one  hun- 
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dred  and  seven  thousand  three  hundred  square  miles.  It 
embraced  the  modem  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Na- 
varre, Biseay,  Asturias,  Galicia,  Nortbeni  Leon,  old  and 
new  Castile,  Muvcia,  and  Valentia,  and  a  part  of  Por- 
tug:al.  Efetica  nearly  corresponded  with  Andalusia,  and 
embraced  Granada,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  half  of 
Spanish  Eatremadura.  Lusitania  corresponds  nearly  with 
Portngal, 

The  Tanacouneusis  was  inhabited  by  numerotis  tribes,  and 
the  chief  ancient  cities  were  Barcelona,  Tanagona  oenHraph/ 
the  metropolis,  Paoipeluna,  Oporto,  Numantia,  Sa-  °'  ^^°■™■ 
gnntum,  Saragossa,  and  Cartagena.  In  Bsetica  were  Cor- 
dova, Castile,  Gades,  and  Seville.  In  Lusitania  were  Olisipo 
(Lisbon),  and  Salamanca. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  these  vaiious  provinces  were 
Iberians,  Celts,  Phcenicians,  and  Hellenes.  In  the  year  164 
B.  c,  the  Lusitanians,  under  a  chieftain  called  Punicus,  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territory  which  the  elder  Scipio  had 
conquered,  and  defeated  two  Roman  governors.  The  Ro- 
mans then  sent  a  consular  army,  under  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
which  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  Lusitanians  under 
Ciesarus.  This  success  kindled  the  flames  of  war  far  and 
near,  and  the  Celtiberians  joined  in  the  warfare  against  the 
Roman  invaders.  Again  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  The  Senate  then  sent  considerable  re-  wnr  wtth 
enforcements,  under  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  soon  lards. 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  nation  of  the  Arevacse 
suri-endered  to  the  Romans — a  people  living  on  the  branches 
of  the  Diirius,  near  Numantia— and  their  western  neighbors, 
the  Vaccffii,  were  also  subdued,  and  barbarously  dealt  with. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  third  Punic  war  the  affairs  of  Spain 
were  left  to  the  ordinary  governors,  and  a  new  insurrection 
of  the  Lusitanians  took  place.  Viriathna,  a  Spanish  chief- 
tain, signally  defeated  the  Romans,  and  was  recognized  as 
king  of  all  the  Lusitanians,  He  was  distinguished,  not  only 
for  bravery,  but  for  temperance  and  art,  and  was  a  sort  of 
Homeric  !iero,  whose   name    and    exploits  were  sounded 
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throughout  the  peninsula.  IIo  gained  great  victoiies  over 
the  Roman  generals,  and  destroyed  their  ai-mies.  General 
after  general  was  Buccessively  defeated.  For  five  years  this 
gallant  Spaniard  kept  the  whole  Roman  power  at  bay,  and 
he  was  only  destroyed  by  treachery. 

While  the  Lusitanians  at  the  South  were  thus  prevailing 
over  the  Roman  armies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  another 
war  broke  out  in  the  North  among  the  Celtiberian  natives. 
Against  these  people  Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus,  the  consul, 
was  sent.  He  showed  great  ahilitj',  and  in  two  years  re- 
duced the  whole  northern  province,  except  the  two  cities  of 
Termantia  a  d  N  ma  t'  These  cities,  wearied  at  last  with 
war,  agreed  to  ubm  t  to  the  Romans,  and  delivered  up 
ingiorionn  h  ta  aid  rtera,  with  a  sum  of  money.  But 
''"'■  th    S  nate  with  ts  usual  policy,  refused  to  eonfii'm 

the  treaty  of  t  g  n  al  which  perfectly  aroused  the  Nu- 
mantines  to  e  ntn  tad  despair.  These  brave  people 
obtained  su  t  the  Roman  general  Lsnas  and  his 

Bueeessors,  M  o  n  and  M.  ..Slmilius  Lepides,  as  well  aa 
Philus  and  P  o 

The  Romans,  aroused  at  last  to  this  inglorious  war,  wliich 
had  lasted  nearly  ten  years,  resolved  to  take  the  city  of  the 
Numantines  at  any  cost,  and  intrusted  the  work  to 
Scipio  jEmilianua,  their  best  general  He  spent 
the  summer  (b.  c.  134)  in  extensive  preparations,  and  it  was 
not  till  winter  that  he  drew  his  army  round  the  walls 
of  Niimantia,  defended  by  only  eight  thousand  citizens. 
Scipio  even  declined  a  battle,  and  fovight  with  mattock  and 
spade.  A  double  wall  of  circumvallalion,  sumiounted  with 
towers,  was  built  around  the  city,  and  closed  the  access  to 
it  by  the  Douro,  by  which  the  besieged  relied  apon  for  pro- 
visions. The  city  sustained  a  memorable  siege  of  nearly  a 
year,  and  was  only  reduced  by  famine.  The  inhabitants 
were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  city  was  leveled  with  the 
ground.  The  fall  of  this  fortress  struck  at  the  root  of  oppo- 
sition to  Rome,  and  a  senatorial  commission  was  sent  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  orgnnize  with  Scipio  the  newly-won  teni- 
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tories,  and  became  henceforth  the  hest-regulated  country  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Rome. 

But  a  graver  difficulty  exiated  with  the  African,  Greek, 
and  Asiatic  States  that  had  been  brought  under  Difflcnities 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  hegemony,  which  was  pmymces. 
neither  formal  sovereignty  nor  actual  aubjection.  The  client 
States  bad  neither  independence  nor  peacs.  The  Senate, 
nevertheless,  perpetually  interfered  with  the  course  of  Afri- 
can, Hellenic,  Asiatic,  and  Egyptian  affairs.  Comtnissioners 
were  constantly  going  to  Alexandria,  to  the  Achsean  diet, 
and  to  the  courts  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  the  government 
of  Rome  deprived  the  nations  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
the  blessings  of  order. 

It  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  so  was  to  convert  the  client  States  pr.jvinceof 
into  Roman  provinces.  After  the  destruction  of  ^'^'^ 
Carthage,  the  children  of  Masinisaa  retained  in  substance 
their  former  territories,  but  were  not  allowed  to  make  Car- 
thage their  capital.  Her  territories  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, whose  capital  was  Utica, 

Macedonia  also  disappeared,  like  Carthage,  from  the  ranks 
of  nations.  But  the  four  small  States  into  which  the  king- 
dom was  parceled  could  not  live  in  peace.  Heithor  Roman 
commissioners  nor  foreign  arbiters  could  restore  order.  At 
this  crisis  a  young  man  rppeared  in  Thrace,  who  called  him- 
self the  son  of  Perseus,  This  pseudo-Philip,  for  anch  was  hie 
name,  strikingly  resembled  the  son  of  Perseus.  Unable  to 
obtain  recognition  in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Deme- 
trius Sotor,  king  of  Syria.  By  him  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 
The  Senate  attached  so  little  importance  to  the  man,  that  he 
was  left,  imperfectly  guai'ded,  in  an  Italian  town,  and  fled  to 
Miletus.  Again  arrested,  and  again  contriving  to  escape,  he 
went  to  Thrace,  and  obtained  a  recognition  from  Teres,  the 
chief  of  the  Thraoian  barbarians.  With  his  sup-  TheMwc- 
port  he  invaded  Macedonia,  and  obtained  several  <i™ian  »ar. 
successes  over  the  Macedonian  militia.  The  Roman  com- 
missioner Nasica,  without  troops,  was  obliged  to  call  to  bis 
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aW  the  Aeli^ean  and  Pergamene  soldiers,  until  defended  by  a 
Roman  legion  under  the  prsetor  Juventius.  Juventius  was 
slain  by  tbe  jiretender,  and  his  army  eat  to  pieces.  And  it 
was  not  until  a  stronger  Roman  army,  under  Qultitng  Cseci- 
liua  Metellus,  appeared,  that  he  was  subdued.  Tbe  four 
States  into  which  Macedonia  had  been  divided  were  now 
converted  into  a  Roman  province,  b.  C.  348,  and  Macedonia 
became,  not  a  united  kingdom,  but  a  united  province,  with 
nearly  tbe  former  limits. 

The  defense  of  the  Hellenic  civilization  now  devolved  on 
the  Romans,  but  was  not  conducted  with  adequate  forces  or 
befitting  energy,  and  tbe  petty  States  were  therefore  exposed 
to  social  disorganization,  and  the  Greeks  evidently  sought  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Rome. 

Hence  the  Achiean  war,  B.  c.  149,  It  is  not  of  much  his- 
Fsii  t-r  torical  importance.     It  was  commenced  under  Me- 

(Jorimh.  tellua,  and  continued  under  Mummius,  who  reduced 
the  noisy  belligerents  to  terms,  and  entered  Corintb,  the  seat 
of  rebellion,  and  the  first  coramerciiil  city  of  Greece.  By 
order  of  tbe  Senate,  the  Corinthian  citizens  were  sold  into 
slavery,  the  fortiii cations  of  the  city  leveled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  city  itself  was  sacked.  The  mock  sovereignty  of 
leagues  was  abolished,  and  all  remains  of  Grecian  liberty 
fled. 

In  Asia  Minor,  after  the  Seleuoidse  were  driven  away,  Per- 

gamus  became   the  first  power.     But   even  this 

State  did  not  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans, 

and  with  Attains  III.  the  house  of  Attalids  became  extinct. 

He,  however,  had  bequeathed  bis  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
and  his  testament  kindled  a  civil  war.  Aristonieus,  a  natural 
son  of  Eumenes  II.,  made  his  appearance  at  Lecu^,  a  small 
eea-port  near  Smyrna,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Ephesians,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
tection and  friendship  of  the  Roman  government.  But  he 
again  appeared  with  new  troops,  and  the  struggle  was  serious, 
since  there  were  no  Roman  troops  in  Asia.  But,  n.  c.  V-iJ, 
a  Roman  array  was  sent  under  the  consul  Publius  Licinius 
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Crassus  Mucianus,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Rome,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator  and  jurist.  This  distinguished  gen- 
eral was  about  to  lay  siege  to  Leucse,  when  he  was 
surprised  and  taken  captive,  and  put  to  death.  His 
succeasor,  Marcus  Perpenna,  was  fortunate  in  his  warfare, 
and  the  pretender  was  talten  prisoner,  and  executed  at  Rome. 
The  remaining  cities  yielded  to  the  conqueror,  and  Asia  Minor 
became  a  Roman  province. 

In  other  States  the  Romans  set  up  kings  as  they  chose. 
In  Syria,  Antiochus  Eupaier  was  recognized  over 
the  claims  of  Demetrius  Sotor,  then  a  hostage  in  '^"°' 
Rome.  But  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  seized  the  goTera- 
ment  of  his  ancestral  kingdom.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
Romans,  at  this  period,  did  not  take  a  very  lively  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  remote  Asiatic  States,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate  were  often  disregarded  with  impunity.  A  great  re- 
action of  the  East  took  place  against  the  West,  and,  under 
Mithridates,  a  renewed  struggle  again  gave  dignity  to  the 
Eastern  kingdoms,  which  Lad  not  raised  their  heads  since 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  That  memorable  struggle  will 
be  alluded  to  iu  the  proper  place.  It  was  a  difficult  problem 
which  Rome  undertook  when  she  undertook  to  govern  the 
Asiatic  world.  It  was  easy  to  conquer ;  it  was  difficult  to 
rule,  when  degeneracy  and  luxui-y  became  the  vices  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  We  are  now  to  trace  those  domestic 
dissensions  and  civil  ware  which  indicate  the  decline  of  tlie 
Roman  republic.  But  before  we  describe  those  wars,  we 
will  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  social  and  political  changes  in 
Borne  at  this  period. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

G03k£AN    CIVILIZATION    AT    THE    CLOSK    OF    THE    THIKD    PDNIO 
WAE,    AND   THE    PALL   OF   GKEECE. 

Rome  was  novr  the  unrivaled  mistress  of  llie  world.  She 
Dominion  of  h^^  conquered  all  the  civilized  States  around  the 
Home.  Mediterranean,  or  had  establislied  a  protectorate 

OTer  them.  She  had  no  fears  of  foreign  enemiea.  Her  em- 
pire was  established. 

Before  we  proceed  to  present  subsequent  conquests  or 
domestic  rcYolulions,  it  would  be  well  to  glance  at  the 
political  and  social  structure  of  the  State,  as  it  was  two  hun- 
dred yeavs  before  the  Christian  era,  and  also  at  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  literatni'e  and  art. 

One  of  the  moat  noticeable  features  of  the  Roman  State 
The  rise  "f  n  ^*  *^'^  period  was  the  rise  of  a  new  nobility.  The 
new  nubiiit)',  patriciaus,  when  they  lost  the  exclu8i\-e  control  of 
the  government,  did  not  cease  to  be  a  powerful  aristocracy. 
But  another  class  of  nobles  arose  in  the  fifi,h  century  of  the 
city,  and  shared  their  power— those  who  had  held  curule 
offices  and  were  members  of  the  Senate.  Their  descendants, 
plebeian  as  well  as  patrician,  had  the  privilege  of  placing  the 
wax  images,  of  their  ancestors  in  the  family  hall,  and  to  have 
them  carried  in  funeral  processions.  They  also  wore  a  stripe 
ot' purple  on  the  ttmic,  and  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger.  These 
were  trifling  insignia  of  rank,  still  they  were  emblems  and 
signs  by  which  the  nobility  were  distinguished.  The  plebeian 
ianiilies,  ennobled  by  their  curule  ancestors,  were  united  into 
Boman  One  body  with  the  patrician  families,  and  became 

ni.i.tiiiy.  ^  gjjj.j  Q^  hei-editary  nobility.  This  body  of  exclu- 
sive  families   really  possessed    the    political   power   of  the 
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State.  The  Senate  was  made  up  from  their  members,  and 
was  the  mainstay  of  Roman  nobility.  The  equites,  or  eques. 
trian  order,  was  also  composed  of  the  patricians  and  wealthy 
plebeians.  Noble  youths  gradually  withdrew  from  serving 
in  the  infantry,  and  the  legionary  cavalry  became  a  close 
aristocratic  corps.  Not  only  were  the  nobles  the  possessors 
of  senatorial  privileges,  and  enrolled  among  the  equites,  but 
they  had  separate  seats  from  the  people  at  the  games  and  at 
tlie  tlieatres.  The  ceiisoi-ship  also  became  a  prop  to  the 
stability  of  the  aristocratic  class. 

We  have  some  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  from 
the  families  which  furnished  the  higher  offices  of  i^n(i;ng 
the  State.  For  three  centuries  the  consuls  were  f"™^"'*- 
chiefly  chosen  from  powci-ful  families.  The  Cornelii  gentes 
furnished,  fifteen  consuls  in  oce  hundred  and  twelve  years, 
and  the  Valerii,  ten.  And,  what  is  more  remarkable,  for  the 
following  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  two  families  fur- 
nished nearly  the  same  number.  In  one  hundred  and  twelve 
years  fifteen  families  gave  seventy  consuls  to  the  State  :  the 
Comelii,  fifteen ;  the  Valerii,  ten ;  the  Claudii,  four ;  the 
^Kiilii,  nine;  the  Fabii,  six;  the  Manilii,  four ;  the  Postu- 
mii,  two;  the  Servilii,  three;  the  Sulpicii,  six;  and  also 
about  the  same  number  the  following  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  thereby  showing  tha.t  old  families,  whether  patrician 
or  plebeian,  were  long  kept  in  sight,  and  monopolized  political 
power.  Tbia  was  also  seen  in  the  elevation  of  young  men  of 
thei^e  ranks  to  high  office  before  they  had  reached  the  lawful 
age.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  consul  at  twenty-three,  Scipio 
at  thirty,  and  Flaminius  at  twenty-nine. 

The  control  of  Rome  over  conquered  provinces  introduced 
a  new  class  of  magistrates,  selected  by  the  Senate,  Fmvincini 
and  chosen  from  the  aristocratic  circles.  These  were 
the  provincial  governors  or  prsetors,  who  had  great  pow^r, 
and  who  sometimes  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  kings.  They 
resided  in  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings,  and  had  great 
opportunities  for  accumulating  fortunes.  Kor  could  the  gov- 
ernors he  called  to  account,  until  after  tlieir  term  of  office 
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expired,  wliich  rarely  happened.  The  governors  were,  virtu- 
ally, sovereigns  while  they  continued  in  office^ were  eatrapa, 
who  conducted  a  legalized  tyranny  abroad,  and  returned 
home  arrogant  and  accustomed  to  adulation — a  class  of  men 
who  proved  dangerous  to  the  old  institutions,  those  which 
recognized  equality  within  the  aristocracy  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  power  to  the  senatorial  college. 

The  burgesses,  or  citizens,  before  this  period,  were  a  very 
respectable  body,  patriotic  and  sagacious.  They  occupied 
chiefly  Latium,  a  part  of  Campania,  and  the  maritime  colo- 
Dtcifne  of  nies.  But  gradually,  a  rabble  of  clients  grew 
gcasei.  up  on   footing   equality  with  these   independent 

burgesses.  These  clients,  as  the  aristoci-acy  increased  in 
wealth  and  power,  became  parasites  and  beggars,  and  under- 
mined the  burgess  class,  and  controlled  the  Comitia.  This 
class  rapidly  increased,  and  were  clamorous  for  games,  fes- 
tivals, and  cheap  bread,  for  com  was  distributed  to  them 
by  those  who  wished  to  gain  their  favor  at  elections,  at  less 
than  cost.  Hence,  festivals  and  popular  amusements  became 
PnbHo  rapidly  a  great  feature  of  the  times.    For  five  hun- 

BniuMmcni9.  j^y^  years  the  people  had  been  contented  with 
one  festival  in  a  year,  and  one  circus.  Flaminius  added 
another  festival,  and  another  circus.  In  the  year  550  of  the 
city,  there  were  five  festivals.  The  candidates  for  the  con- 
sulship spent  large  sums  on  these  games,  the  splendor  of 
which  became  the  standard  by  which  the  electoral  body 
measured  the  fitness  of  candidates.  A  gladiatorial  show 
cost  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sesterces,  or  thirty- 
six  thousand  dollars. 

And  corruption  extended  to  the  army.  The  old  burgess 
militia  were  contented  to  retuni  home  with  some  trifling 
gift  as  a  memorial  of  victory,  but  the  troops  of  Scipio,  and 
Decay  of  the  veterans  of  the  Macedonian  and  Asiatic  wars, 
spirit  came  back  enriched  with  spoils.      A  decay  of  a 

warlike  spirit  was  observable  from  the  time  the  burgesses 
converted  war  into  a  traffic  in  plunder.  A  great  passion  also 
arose  for  titles  and  insignia,  which  appeared  under  different 
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forms,  especially  for  the  honors  of  a  Lriumpli,  originally 
granted  only  to  the  supi-eme  magistrate  who  had  sigually 
augmented  the  power  of  the  State.  Statues  and  monuments 
ivere  often  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  person  whom  they 
purported  to  honor.  And  finally,  the  ring,  the  robe,  and  the 
amulet  case  distinguished  not  only  the  burgesses  from  the 
foreigners  and  slaves,  but  also  the  person  who  was  Distinctions 
born  free  from  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  the  son  '"  *'"'=*^ 
of  the  free-born  from  the  son  of  the  manumitted,  the  son  of  a 
knight  from  a  common  burgess,  the  descendant  of  a  cumle 
house  fi-om  the  common  senators.  These  distinctions  in  rank 
kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  conquests,  until,  at  last,  there 
was  as  complete  a  net  work  of  aristocratic  distinctions  as  ia 
England  at  the  present  day. 

All  these  distinctions  and  changes  were  bitt-erly  deplored 
by  Marcus  Fortius  Cato — the  last  great  statesman 
of  the  older  school — a  genuine  Roman  of  the 
antique  stamp.  He  was  also  averse  to  schemes  of  universal 
empire.  He  was  a  patrician,  brought  up  at  the  plow,  and 
in  love  with  his  Sabine  farm.  Yet  he  rose  to  the  consulship, 
and  even  the  censorship.  Ho  served  in  war  nnder  Maroellus, 
Fabins,  and  Scipio,  and  showed  great  ability  as  a  soldier. 
He  was  as  distinguished  in  the  forum  as  in  the  camp  and 
battle-field,  having  a  bold  address,  pungent  wit,  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  laws.  He  was  the  most  influential 
political  orator  of  his  day.  He  was  narrow  in  his  political 
ideas,  conservative,  austere,  and  upright;  an  enemy  to  all 
corruption  and  villainy,  also  to  genius,  and  culture,  and  inuo- 
vation.  He  was  the  protector  of  the  Roman  farmer,  plain, 
homely  in  person,  disdained  by  the  ruling  nobles,  but  fear- 
less in  exposing  corruption  from  any  quarter,  and  irrecon- 
cilably at  war  with  aristocratic  coteries,  like  the  Scipioa 
and  Flaminii.  He  was  publicly  accused  twenty-four  times, 
but  he  was  always  backed  by  the  farmers,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  nobles.  He  erased,  while  censor,  the 
name  of  the  brother  of  Flaminius  from  the  roll  of  senators, 
and  the  brother  of  Scipio  from  that  of  the  equites.     Ho 
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attempted  a  vigorous  reform,  but  the  current  of  corruptina 
coald  only  be  stemmed  for  awhile.  The  effect  of  the  sump- 
tuary laws,  which  were  passed  through  his  iiii5ue]ice,  was 
temporary  and  unsatisfactory.  No  legislation  has  proved 
of  avail  against  a  deep-seated  conniption  of  morals,  for  the 
laws  will  be  avoided,  even  if  they  are  not  defied.  In 
vain  was  the  eloquence  of  the  hard,  arbitrary,  narrow, 
■worldly  wise,  but  patriotic  and  stem  old  censor.  The  age 
of  Grecian  culture,  of  wealth,  of  banquets,  of  palaces,  of 
games,  of  effeminate  manners,  had  set  in  with  the  conquest 
of  Greece  and  Asia.  The  divisions  of  society  widened,  and 
the  seeds  of  Inxury  and  pride  were  to  produce  violence  and 
decay. 

Still  some  political  changes  were  effected  at  this  time.  The 
poHHoii  Comitia  Centuriata  was  remodeled.  The  equitea 
cbiingea.  jj^  longer  voted  first.  The  five  classes  obtdned 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  the  freedmen  were  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  free-born.  Thus  terminated  the  long 
conflict  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But  although 
the  right  of  precedence  in  voting  was  withdrawn  from  the 
equites,  still  the  patrician  order  was  powerfal  enough  to  fill, 
frequently,  the  second  consulship  and  the  second  censorehip, 
which  were  open  to  patricians  and  plebeians  alike,  with  men 
of  their  own  order.  At  this  time  the  office  of  dictator  went 
into  abeyance,  and  was  practically  abolished ;  the  priests  were 
elected  by  the  whole  community  ;  the  public  assemblies  inter- 
fered with  the  administration  of  the  public  property — the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Senate  in  former  times — and  thua 
transferred  the  piiblic  domains  to  their  own  pockets.  These 
were  changes  which  showed  the  disorganization  of  the  gov- 
ernment rather  than  healthy  reform.  To  this  period  we  date 
Biseof  ''^^    ^^^  "^  dernagognes,  for    a   minority  in   the 

dumngognea.  Senate  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Comitia, 
which  opened  the  way  for  wealthy  or  popular  men  to  thwart 
the  wisest  actions  and  select  incompetent  magistrates  and 
generals.  Even  Piibliws  Scjpio  was  not  more  distinguished 
for  his  arrogance  and  title-hunting  than  for  the  army  of 
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clients  he  supported,  aud  for  the  favor  which  hu  courted, 
of  both  legions  and  people,  by  his  largesses  of  grain. 

At  this  period,  agriculture  had  reached  considerable  per- 
fection, but  Cato  declared  that  his  fancy  fiirm  was 
not  profitable.  Figs,  apples,  pears  were  cultivated,  ■*^'™"""- 
as  well  as  olivea  and  grapes — also  shade-trees.  The  rearing 
of  cattle  was  not  of  much  account,  as  the  people  lived  chiefly 
on  vegetables,  and  fruits  and  com.  Large  cattle  were  kept 
only  for  tillage.  Considerable  use  was  made  of  poultry  and 
pigeons — kept  in  the  farm-yard.  Fish-ponds  and  hare-pre- 
serves were  also  common.  The  labor  of  the  fields  was  per- 
formed by  oxen,  and  asses  for  carriage  and  the  turning  of 
mills.  The  human  labor  on  farms  was  done  by  slaves. 
Vineyards  requii-ed  more  expenditure  of  labor  than  ordinary 
tillage.  An  estate  of  one  hundred  jugera,  with  vine  planta- 
tions, required  one  plowman,  eleven  slaves,  and  two  herds- 
men. The  slaves  were  not  bred  on  the  estate,  but  were  pur- 
chased. They  lived  in  the  farm-buildings,  among  cattle  and 
produce.  A  separate  house  was  erected  for  the  master.  A 
steward  had  the  care  of  the  slaves.  The  stewardess  attended 
to  the  baking  and  cooking,  and  all  had  the  same 
fare,  delivered  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  on 
which  they  lived.  Great  unscrupulousness  pervaded  the 
management  of  these  estatcB,  Slaves  and  cattle  were  placed 
on  the  same  level,  and  both  were  fed  as  long  as  they  could 
work,  and  sold  when  they  were  incapacitated  by  age  or  sick- 
ness. A  slave  had  no  recreations  or  holidays.  His  time  was 
Bpent  between  working  and  sleeping.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber that  these  slaves  were  white  as  well  as  black,  and  had 
once  been  free,  their  condition  was  hard  and  inhuman.  No 
negro  slavery  ever  was  so  cruel  as  slavery  among  the 
Romans.  Great  labors  and  responsibilities  were  imposed 
upon  the  steward.  He  was  the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  to  go  to  bed  at  night ;  but  he  was  not  doomed 
to  constant  labor,  like  the  slaves  whom  he  superintended. 
He  also  had  few  pleasures,  and  was  obsequious  to  the  land- 
lord, who  performed  no  work,  except  in  the  earlier  ages.  Tlie 
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small  farmei'  worked  himsolf  ■with  the  slaves  and  his 
Bnniii  children.     He  more  frequently  cultiYated  flowers 

timietB.  and  vegetables  for  the  market  of  Kome.  Pastoral 
husbandry  was  practiced  on  a  great  scale,  and  at  least  eight 
huudredjugerawere  required.  On  such  estates,  horses,  oxon, 
mules,  and  asses  were  raised,  also  herds  of  swine  and  goats. 
The  breeding  of  sheej>  was  an  object  of  great  attention  and 
interest,  since  all  clothiag  was  made  of  wool  The  shepherd- 
slaves  lived  in  the  open  air,  remote  fi-om  human  habita- 
tions, under  sheds  and  sheep-folds. 

The  prices  of  all  produce  were  very  small  in  comparison 
with  present  rates,  and  this  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
immense  quantities  of  corn  and  other  produce  delivered  by 
provincials  to  the  Roman  government,  sometimes  gratuitous- 
ly. The  armies  were  supported  by  transmarine  corn.  The 
goveniment  regulated  prices.  In  the  time  of  Scipio,  African 
Decline  of  whcat  was  sold  as  low  as  twelve  ases  for  six  modii 
igriouiitiie.  — ^pjjg  j^Q^  ^  ]jj,if  bushel) — about  sixpence.  At 
one  time  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  bushels  of  Sicilian 
grain  were  distributed  at  this  price.  The  rise  of  demagogisra 
promoted  these  distributions,  which  kept  prices  down,  so  that 
the  farmers  received  but  a  small  reward  for  laboi-a,  which 
made,  of  course,  tlie  condition  of  laboi-ei-s  but  little  above 
that  of  brutes :  when  the  people  of  the  capital  paid  but  six- 
pence sterling  for  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  of  dried  figs,  or  sixty  pounds  of  oil,  or 
seventy-two  pounds  of  moat,  or  ibur  and  a  half  gallons  of  wine 
sold  only  for  fivepence,  or  three-fifths  of  a  denarius.  In  the 
time  of  Polybins,  the  traveler  was  charged  for  victuals  and 
lodgings  at  an  inn  only  about  two  farthings  a  day,  and  a  bushel 
of  wheat  sold  for  fourpence.  At  such  prices  there  was  very 
little  market  for  the  fai'mer.  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  the 
real  granaries  of  Rome,  Thus  were  all  the  best  interests  of 
ThsRirniers  ^^^  Country  sacrificed  to  the  unproductive  pop u- 
ih^'^i^ty'' "  Isition  of  the  city.  Such  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
population,  republic— a  state  of  utter  misery  and  liardship 
among  the  productive  classes,  and  idleness  among  the  Roman 
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people — a  state  of  society  which  could  but  lead  to  vuiu.  The 
fai-mers,  without  eubstaiitial  returiiK,  lost  energy  and  spirit, 
and  dwiudled  away.  Their  estates  fell  into  the  hands  of 
great  proprietors,  who  owned  great  numbers  of  slaves.  They 
themselves  were  rained,  and  sunk  into  an  ignoble  eliiss. 
The  cultivation  of  grain  in  Italy  was  gradually  neglected, 
and  attention  was  given  chiefly  to  vines,  and  olives,  and 
wool.  The  rearing  of  cattle  became  more  proiitable  than 
tillage,  and  small  farms  were  absorbed  in  great  estates. 

The  monetary  ti'ansactions  of  the  Romans  were  pre- 
eminently conspicuous.  No  branch  of  commer- 
cial  industry  was  prosecuted  with  more  zeal  than 
money-lending.  The  bankers  of  Rome  were  a  great  class, 
and  were  generally  rich.  They  speculated  in  corn  and  all 
articles  of  produce.  Usury  was  not  disdained  even  by  the 
nobles.  Money-lending  became  a  great  system,  and  all  the 
laws  operated  in  favor  of  capitalists. 

Industrial  ait  did  not  teep  pace  with  usurious  calculations, 
and  trades  were  concentrated  in  the  capital.  Mechanical 
Kkill  was  neglected  in  all  the  rural  districts. 

Business  operations  were  usually  conducted  by  slaves. 
Even  money-lenders  and  bankers  made  use  of  them.  Ea^neaa 
Every  one  who  took  contracts  for  building,  bought  "p*™""'"' 
architect  slaves.  Every  one  who  provided  spectacles  pur- 
chased a  band  of  serfs  expert  in  the  art  of  fighting.  The 
merchants  imported  wares  in  vessels  managed  by  slaves. 
Mines  were  worked  by  slaves.  jVIanufactoriea  were  con- 
ducted by  slaves.     Everywhere  wei'e  slaves. 

While  the  farmer  obtained  only  fourpence  a  bushel  for  his 
wheat,  a  penny  a  gallon  for  his  wine,  and  fivepenci:  foi  eiity 
pounds  of  oil,  the  capitalists,  centered  in  Rome,  possessed 
fortunes  which  were  vastly  di5proportion^te  to  oreitfur 
those  which  are  seen  in  modern  capitals.  Pauius  ""'^ 
was  not  reckoned  wealthy  for  a  senator,  but  bia  estite  wis 
valued  at  sixty  talents,  nearly  £15,000,  or  |7j,000  In  other 
words,  the  ddly  interest  of  his  capital  was  hfteen  dollara, 
enough  to  purchase  one  hundred   and  eighty  bushels  of 
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wheat— as  much  as  a  farmer  could  raise  in  a  year  on  eight 
J!igci-a— a  farm  as  large  as  that  of  Cincinnatus,  Each  of  the 
daughters  of  Scipio  received  as  a  dowry  fifty  talents,  or 
^1)0,000.  The  value  of  this  sum,  in  our  money,  whenme^ured 
by  the  scale  of  wheat,  or  oil,  or  wine — allowing  wheat  now 
to  be  worth  five  shillings  sterling  a  bushel — against  fivepence 
in  those  times,  would  malio  gold  twelve  times  more  valuable 
then  than  now.  And  hence,  Scipio  left  each  of  his  daughters 
a  sum  equal  to  $720,000  of  our  money.  In  estimating  the 
fortune  of  a  Roman,  by  the  prices  charged  at  an  inn  per  day, 
a  penny  would  go  further  then  than  a  dollar  would  now.  But 
I  thiak  that  gold  and  silver,  in  the  time  of  Scipio,  were  about 
the  same  value  as  in  England  at  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
about  twenty  times  our  present  standard. 

Every  law  at  Rome  tended  in  its  operation  to  the  benefit 
of  the  creditor,  and  to  vast  accumulations  of  property  ;  for 
The  rioh  ^^^  government  being  iu  the  hands  of  the  rich, 
f»torei  as  in  England  a  century  since,  and  in  France 
before  the  Revolution,  favored  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  It  became  disgraceful  at  Rome  to  perform  manual 
labor,  and  a  wall  sepai-ated  the  laboring  classes  from  the  cap- 
italists, which  could  not  be  passed.  Industrial  ai-t  took  the 
lowest  place  in  the  scale  of  labor,  and  was  in  the  bands  of 
slaves.  The  traffic  in  money,  and  the  farming  of  the  reve- 
nue formed  the  mainstay  and  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
economy.  The  free  population  of  Italy  declined,  while  the 
city  of  Rome  uicreased.  The  loss  was  supplied  by  slaves. 
In  the  year  502  of  the  city,  the  Roman  burgesses  in  Italy 
numbered  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Fifty  years  later,  the  number 
was  only  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand.  The  nation 
visibly  diminished,  and  the  community  was  resolved  into 
masters  and  slaves.  And  this  decline  of  citizens  and  in- 
crease of  slaves  were  beheld  with  indifference,  for  pride,  and 
cruelty,  and  hear tlcssn ess  were  the  chai'acteristics  of  the 
higher  classes. 

With  the  progress  of  luxury,  and  the  decline  of  the  rural 
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population,  and  the  growth  of  disproportion  at  o  fortunes, 
residence  in  the  capital  became  more  and  more  E^traragdni 
coveted,  and  more  and  more  costly.  Rents  rose  fnxnrLss. 
to  an  unexampled  height.  Extravagant  pi'ices  were  paid  for 
luxuries.  When  a  bushel  of  com  sold  for  fivepence,  a  barrel 
of  anchovies  from  the  Black  Sea  cost  £14,  and  a  beautiful 
boy  twenty-four  thousand  sesterces  (£246),  more  than  a 
farmer's  homestead.  Money  came  to  be  prized  as  the  end  of 
life,  and  all  kinds  of  shifts  and  devices  were  made  to  secure 
it.  Marriage,  on  botli  sides,  became  an  object  of  mercantile 
speculation. 

In  regard  to  education,  there  was  a  higher  development 
th.in  is  usually  supposed,  and  literature  and  art  were  culti- 
tivated,  even  while  the  nation  declined  in  real  virtue  and 
Strength.  By  means  of  the  Greek  slaves,  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  reached  even  the 
lower  rauks,  to  a  cert^n  extent.  "  The  comedies  indicate 
that  the  humblest  classes  were  familiar  with  a  sort  of  Latin, 
which  conld  no  more  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  than  Wieland's  German  without  a  knowledge  of 
French."  Greek  was  undoubtedly  spoken  by  the  higher 
classes,  as  French  is  spoken  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  In 
the  rudiments  of  education,  the  lowest  people  were  instructed, 
and  even  slaves  were  schoolmasters.  At  the  close  of  the  Pu- 
nic wars,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  among  the  great 
amusements  of  the  Romans,  and  great  writers  arose,  who 
wrote,  however,  from  the  Greek  models.  Livius  translated 
Homer,  and  Nieviiis  popularized  the  Greek  drama.  Plautua, 
it  is  siud,  wrote  one  hundred  and  thirty  plays.  The  trage- 
dies of  Ennius  were  recited  to  the  latter  days  of  the  empire. 
The  Romans  did  not,  indeed,  make  such  advance  in  literature 
as  the  Greeks,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory, but  their  attainments  were  respectable  when  Carthage 
was  destroyed. 
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THE   EEFOEJi    MOVKMKNT   OF  THE 

A  NEW  era  in  tlie  history  of  Rome  n 
period  of  glory  and  shame,  when  a.  great  change  took  place 
in  the  int«rnal  structure  of  the  State,  now  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  refinements,  and  the  vast 
wealth  which  rolled  into  the  capital  of  the  world. 

"For  a  whole  generation  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  the 
Konip  after  Roman  State  enjoyed  a  profound  calm,  scarcely 
Pjdna.  varied  by  a  ripple  here  and  there  upon  the  surfuce. 

Its  dominion  extended  over  three  continents ;  all  eyes  rested 
on  Italy ;  all  talents  and  all  riches  flowed  thither ;  it  seenied 
as  if  a  golden  age  of  peaceful  prosperity  and  uitellectual  en- 
joyment of  life  had  begun.  The  Orientals  of  this  period  told 
each  other  with  astonishment  of  the  naighty  republic  of  the 
"West.  And  such  was  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  that  no  one 
usui-ped  the  crown,  and  no  one  glittered  in  purple  dress ; 
but  they  obeyed  whomsoever  from  year  to  year  they  made 
their  master,  and  there  was  among  them  neither  envy  nor 
discord." 

So  things  seemed  at  a  distance.  But  this  splendid  estcmal 
was  deceptive.  The  government  of  the  aristocracy  was  has- 
tening to  its  ruin.  There  was  a  profound  meaning,  says 
Mommsen,  in  the  question  of  Cato  :  "  What  was  to  become  of 
Tbii  ineHi-  Rome  when  she  should  no  longer  have  any  State 
govtrniucnt  to  fear  ?"  All  her  neighbors  were  now  politically 
annihilated,  and  the  single  thought  of  the  aristocracy  was 
how  they  should  perpetuate  their  privileges.  A  government 
of  aristocratic  nobodies  wiis  now  inaugurated,  which  kept 
new  men  of  merit  from  doing  iuiy  thing,  for  fear  they  should 
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belong  to  their  exclnsive  ranks.     Even  an  aristocratic  con- 
qaeror  was  inconvenient. 

Still  oppositioQ  existed  to  this  ariatoeratic  regime,  and 
some  roforniB  had  been  carried  out.     The  adminis-   Oppoaiiion 
tration  of  justice  was  improved.     The  senatorial   e\.xm%. 
commissions  to  the  provinces  were  found  inadequate.     An 
effort  was  made  to  emancipate  the  Comitia  from  the  propon- 
deiing  influeriee  of  the  aristocracy.     The  senatoi's  were  com- 
pelled to  renounce  their  public  horse  on  admission  to  the 
Senate,  and  also  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  eighteen  eqnes- 
trian  centuries.     But  there  was  the  semblance  of  increased 
democratic  power  i'athi?r  than    tiie  reality.      All  the  great 
qnestiona  of  the  dny  tumcd  upon  the  election  of  the  curule 
ma^strades,  and  there  was  sufficient  influence  among  the 
nobles  to  secure  these  offices.     Young  men  from  noble  fami' 
lies  crowded  into  the  political  arena,  and  claimed  what  once 
was  the  reward  of  distinguished  merit.    Powerful  connec- 
tions were  indispensable  for  the  enjoyment  of  political  power, 
as  in  England  at  the  time  of  Burke.    A  large  body  of  clients 
waited  on  their  patron  early  every  morning,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  office  used  all  those  arts  which  are  customary  wheu 
votes  were  to  be  bought.    The  government  no  longer  dis- 
posed of  the  property  of  burgesses  for  the  public  good,  nor 
favored  the  idea  among  them  that  they  were  exempted  from 
taxes.    Political  corruption  reached  through  all  grades  and 
classes.     Capitalists  absorbed  the  small  farms,  and    ^ 
great  fortunes  were  the  scandal  of  the  times.  Capi- 
tal was  more  v.iiued  than  labor.     Italian  farms  depreciated 
from  the  conversion  of  tillage  into  pasture  lands  and  parks, 
as   in   England  at   the  present   day.     Slavery  inordinately 
increased  from  the  captives  taken  in  war.     Wes  em  As 
furnished  the  greatest  number  of  this  miserable  ]  opulati  n 
and   Cretan   and   Cilician  slave-hunters   were  found  o     all 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Greece,     Delos  was  the  ^reat  sla^e- 
market  of  the  world,  where  the  slave-dealers  of 
Asia  Minor  disposed  of  their  wares  to  Italian  specu- 
lators,    lu  one  day  as  many  as  ten  thousand  slaves  were 
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disembarked  and  sold.  Farms,  and  trades,  and  mines 
were  alike  carried  on  by  these  slaves  from  Asia,  and  their 
Enffei-ings  and  hardships  were  Tastly  greater  than  ever  en- 
dured by  negroes  on  the  South  Carolinian  and  Cuban  plan- 
tations. But  they  were  of  a  different  race — men  who  had 
seen  better  days,  and  accustomed  to  civilization — and  hence 
they  often  rose  upon  their  masters.  Servile  wars  were  of 
common  occurrence,  Sicily  at  one  time  had  seventy  thousand 
slaves  in  arms,  and  when  consular  armies  were  sent  to  sup- 
press the  revolt,  the  most  outrageous  cruelties  were  infiieted. 
Twenty  thousand  men,  at  one  time,  were  crucified  in  Sicily 
by  Puljlius  Eupilius. 

At  this  crisis,  when  disproportionate  wealth  and  slavery 
were  the  great  social  evils,  Tiberius  Gracchus  arose — a  young 
^ijj^„,  man  of  high  rank,  chivalrous,  noble,  and  eloquent. 
Gmcchus.  jjjg  mother,  Cornelia,  was  the  daughter  of  Sciplo 
Afrieanus,  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  most  exclusive  of 
the  aristocratic  circles,  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  therefore  the 
cousin  of  Scipio  ^milianus,  under  whom  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Africa,  He  was  seconded  in  his  views  of  reform 
by  bome  stern  old  patriots  and  ari'^tocnts,  who  had  not 
utterly  foi  gotten  the  interests  of  the  '^tate,  now  being  under- 
mined Appius  Cliuditts,  hii  fathennlaw,  who  had  been 
both  (.onsul  and  censor ,  Pabhns  Mucins  '^csevola,  the  great 
lawyer  and  fonndei  ot  scientifit,  jurisprudence  ;  his  brother, 
Publius  Ct-asaus  Mucianuh  the  Pontifcc  Maximus;  Quintns 
Metellu"  thetLnquerorof  MiLedonia — all  men  of  the  highest 
rank  ind  universallj  respected,  entered  imo  his  schemes  of 
reform 

This  patriotii,.  pitnci'in  wis  elected  tiibune  b.  c.  134,  at  a 
tirae  when  political  mit management,  moi  il  decay,  the  de- 
cline of  burgesses,  and  the  increase  ot  slaves,  wore  most 
ajiparetit  So  Gracchus,  aftei  entering  upon  his  office,  pro- 
posed the  enaction  of  an  agrarian  Uw,  by  which  all  State 
lands,  occupied  bj'  the  possessors  without  remuneration, 
should  revert  to  the  State,  except  five  hundred  jug<?ra  for 
himself,    and   two   hundred  and   fifty   for   each   son.     The 
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domain  land  thus  resumed  was  to  be  (divided  into  lots  of 
thirty  j II gera,  and  these  distributed  to  burgesses  and  Italian 
allies,  not  as  free  property,  but  inalienable  leaseholds,  for 
which  they  paid  rent  to  the  State.  Tliis  was  a 
declaration  of  war  upon  the  gi'eat  landholders. 
The  proposal  of  Gracchus  was  paralyzed  by  the  vote  of  his 
colleague,  Mai-cus  Octavius.  Gracchus  then,  in  his  turn, 
suspended  the  busiiiess  of  the  State  and  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  placed  hia  seal  on  the  public  chest.  The  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  acquiesce.  Gracchus,  also,  as  the  year 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  brouglit  his  law  to  the  vote  a  second 
time.  Again  it  was  vetoed  by  Octavius.  Gracchus  then,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  consuls,  discussed  the  matter  in  the 
Senate ;  but  the  Senate,  composed  of  great  proprietors,  would 
not  yield.  AH  constitutional  means  were  now  exhausted, 
and  Gracchus  must  renounce  his  reform  or  begin  a  revolu- 

He  chose  the  latter.  Before  the  assembled  people  he  de- 
manded that  his  colleague  should  be  deposed,  Hia  unlawful 
which  was  against  all  the  customs,  ai)d  laws,  and  mi»"-'in!^nts- 
precedents  of  the  past.  The  assembly,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  proletanans  who  had  corne  from  the  country — the 
Comitia  Tributa — voted  according  to  his  proposal,  and 
Octavius  was  removed  by  the  lictora  from  the  tribune  bench^ 
and  then  the  agrarian  law  was  passed  by  acclamation.  The 
commissioners  chosen  to  confiscate  and  redistribute  the  lands 
were  Tiberius  Gracchus,  his  brother  Gaius,  and  his  fathev-in- 
law  Appius  Claudius,  which  family  selection  vastly  increased 
the  indignation  of  the  Senate,  who  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way. 

The  author  of  the  law,  fearing  for  his  personal  safety,  no 
longer  appeared  in  the  forum  without  a  retinue  of  three 
or  four  thousand  men,  another  cause  of  bitter  hatred  on 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  He  also  sought  to  be  re-elected 
tribune,  but  the  Assembly  broke  up  without  a  choice.  The 
next  day  the  election  terminated  in  the  same  manner,  and  it 
was  rnmored  in  the  city  that  Tiberius  had  deposed  all  the 
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trilmnes,  and  was  resolved  to  continue  in  office  without  re- 
election. A  tumult,  originating  with  the  Senate, 
"was  the  result.  A  mob  of  senators  rushed  tliiougli 
the  streets,  with  fury  in  their  eyes  and  clubs  iu  their  hands. 
The  people  gave  way,  and  Gracchus  was  slain  on  the  elope 
of  the  capitol.  The  Senate  officially  sanctioned  the  outrage, 
on  the  ground  that  Tiberius  meditated  the  usurpation  of 
supreme  power. 

In  regard  to  the  author  of  this  agrarian  law,  there  is  no 
chimicter  of  doubt  he  was  patriotic  in  his  intentions,  was  public- 
Grscchiii  spirited,  and  wished  to  revive  the  older  and  hotter 
days  of  the  republic.  I  do  not  believe  he  contemplated  the 
usurpation  of  supreme  power.  I  doubt  if  he  was  ambitious, 
as  C^sar  was.  But  he  did  not  comprehend  the  issues  at 
stake,  and  the  shock  he  was  giving  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  He  was  like  Mirabeaa,  that  other  aviatoeratie  re- 
foi-mer,  who  voted  for  the  spoliation  of  the  church  property 
of  France,  on  the  ground,  which  that  leveling  sentimeiitaiist 
liousseau  had  advanced,  that  the  church  property  belonged 
to  the  nation.  But  this  plea,  in  both  cases,  was  sophistical. 
It  was,  doubtless,  a, great  evil  that  the  property  of  the  Stats 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  wealthy  proprietois,  as  it  was  an 
evil  that  half  the  landed  property  of  France  was  in  possession 
of  the  clergy.  But,  in  both  cases,  this  property  had  been 
enjoyed  uninterruptedly  for  centuries  by  the  possessors,  and,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  -wtth  private  property.  And  this  law 
of  confiscation  was  therefore  an  encroachment  on  the  rig-hfs 
of  property,  in  all  its  practical  bearings.  It  appeared  to  the 
jurists  of  that  age  to  he  an  ejection  of  the  great  landholders 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proletarians.  The  measvtre  itself  was 
therefore  not  without  injustice,  desirable  as  a  division  of 
property  might  be.  But  the  mode  to  effect  this  division  was 
incompatible  with  civilization  itself.  It  was  an  appeal  to 
revolutionary  forces.  It  was  setting  aside  all  constitutional 
Naiure  of  checks  and  usages  It  was  a  defiance  of  the  Senate, 
bisrefnrm,  ^j^g  great  ruUng  body  of  the  State.  It  was  an  ap. 
peal  to  the  people  to  overturn  the  laws.     It  was  like  assera- 
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bling  tbe  citizens  of  London  to  override  (he  Parliament.  It 
was  lilie  the  Frencli  revoJution,  wlieo  the  Assembly  was  dic- 
tated to  by  the  clubs.  Robespierre  may  have  been  sincere 
and  patriotic,  but  he  was  a  fanatic,  fierce  and  uncompromis- 
ing. So  was  Gracchus.  In  setting  aside  his  colleagues,  to 
accomplish  -what  be  deemed  a  good  end,  he  did  evil.  When, 
this  rich  patrician  collected  the  proletarian  burgesses  to 
decree  against  the  veto  of  the  tribune  that  the  public  prop- 
erty should  be  distributed  among  them,  he  struck  a  vital 
blow  on  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  made  a  step 
toward  monarchy,  for  monarchy  was  only  reached  through 
the  democracy — was  only  brought  about  by  powerful  dema- 
gogues. And  hence  the  verdict  of  the  wise  and  judicious 
wiU  be  precisely  that  of  the  leading  men  of  Rome  at  the  time, 
even  that  of  Cornelia  herself:  "Shall  then  our  house  have  no 
end  of  madness  ?  Have  we  not  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
^-he  disorganization  of  the  State?" 

The  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  survived  its  author.  The 
Senate  bad  not  power  to  annul  it,  though  it  might  slay  its 
author.  The  work  of  redistribution  continued,  even  as  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  sanctioned  the  legislation  of 
preceding  revolutionists.  And  in  consequence  of  the  law, 
there  was,  in  six  years,  an  increase  of  burgesses  capable  of 
bearmg  irms,  of  seventy-six  thousand.  But  so  many  evils 
attended  the  confiscation  and  redistribution  of  the  public 
domam — so  many  acts  of  injustice  were  perpetrated— there 
V  aa  such  gross  mismanagement,  that  the  consul  Scipio  jEmil- 
lanus  inter\  ened,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  peoph',  through  liis 
influence,  the  commission  was  withdrawn,  and  the  matter 
was  left  to  the  consuls  to  adjudicate,  which  was  virtually  the 
suspension  of  the  law  itself.  For  this  intervention  Scipio 
lost  his  popularity,  unbounded  as  it  had  been,  even  as  Daniel 
Webster  lost  his  prestige  and  influence  when  he  made  his 
1th  of  March  speech — the  fate  of  ail  great  men,  however 
great,  when  they  oppose  popular  feelings  and  ThcHaitiiof 
interests,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Scipio,  ^"•v"- 
the  hero  of  three  wars,  not  only  lost  his  popularity,  but  his 
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life.  He  was  found  murdered  in  his  "bed  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six,  "Scipio's  assassination  was  the  democratic  reply  to  the 
anstocratic  massacre  of  Tiberius  Gracchus."  The  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  a  man  of  unspotted  moral  purity,  and 
political  unselfishness,  and  generous  patriotism,  could  not 
escape  the  vengeance  of  a  baffled  populace,  b.  c,  129, 

The  distribution  of  land  ceaspd,  but  the  revolntlon  did  not 
GaiuBGrsc-  stop.  The  soul  of  Tibcrius  Gracehas  "was  march- 
"""^  ing   on."     A  new  hero  appeared  in  his  brother, 

Gains  Gracchus,  nine  years  younger — a  man  who  had  no 
relish  for  vulgar  pleasures,^ — brave,  cultivated,  talented,  ener- 
getic, vehement.  A  master  of  eloquence,  he  drew  the  people ; 
consumed  with  a  passion  for  revenge,  he  led  them  on  to 
revolntionary  measares.  He  was  elected  tribune  in  the  year 
123,  and  at  once  declared  war  on  the  aristocratic  party,  to 
which  by  birth  he  belonged. 

He  inaugurated  j-evolutionsry  measures,  by  proposing  to 
the  people  a  law  which  should  allow  the  tribune  to  solicit  a 
re-election.  He  then,  to  gain  the  people  and  secure  ma- 
terial power,  enacted  that  every  burgess  should  be  allowed, 
monthly,  a  definite  quantity  of  corn  from  the  public  stores 
at  about  half  the  average  price.  And  he  caused  a  law  to  be 
passed  that  the  exisling  order  of  voting  in  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata,  according  to  which  t!ie  five  property  classes  voted 
first,  should  be  done  away  with,  and  th;it  ail  the  centuries 
should  vote  in  the  order  to  be  determined  by  lot.  He  also 
caused  a  law  to  be  passed  that  no  citiKCD  should  enlist  in  the 
army  till  seventeen,  nor  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army 
more  than  twenty  years.  These  measures  all  had  the  efiect 
to  elevate  the  democracy. 

He  also  sought  to  depress  the  aristocracy,  by  dividing  its 
lie  makes  Tauks.  Thc  old  aristocracy  embraced  chiefly  the 
urisiucracr.  governing  class,  and  were  the  chief  possessors  of 
lauded  property.  But  a  new  aristocracy  of  the  rich  had 
grown  up,  composed  of  speculators,  who  managed  the  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  the  Roman  world.  The  old  sena- 
torial aristocracy  were  debarred  by  the  Clandian  ordinance 
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from  mercatitile  pursuits,  and  were  merely  sleeping  partners 
in  the  great  companies,  managed  by  tlie  speculators.  Bat 
the  new  aristocracy,  under  the  name  of  the  equestrian  order, 
began  at  this  fame  to  have  political  influence.  Originally, 
the  equestrians  were  abnrgess  cavalry ;  but  gradually  all  who 
possessed  estates  of  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  were  lia- 
ble to  cavaliy  service,  and  became  enrolled  in  the  order,  whieh 
thus  comprehended  the  whole  senatorial  and,  non-senatorial 
noble  society  of  Rome.  In  process  of  time,  the  Tne  Equsa- 
senators  were  exempted  from  cavalry  service,  and  '  °"  °'  "' 
were  thus  marked  off  from  the  list  of  those  liable  to  do  cav- 
alry service.  The  equestrian  order  then,  at  last,  compre- 
hended the  aristocracy  of  rich  men,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  Senate.  And  a  natural  antipathy  accordingly  grew 
up  between  the  old  senatorial  aristocracy  and  the  men  to 
whom  money  had  given  rank.  The  ruhng  lords  stood 
aloof  from  the  speculators ;  and  were  better  friends  of 
the  people  than  the  new  moneyed  aristocrats,  since  they, 
brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  people,  oppressed  them, 
and  their  greediness  and  injustice  were  not  usually  counten- 
anced by  the  Senate.  The  two  classes  of  nobles  had  united 
to  put  down  Tiberius  Gracchus ;  but  a  deep  gulf  still  yawned 
between  them,  for  no  class  of  aristocrats  was  ever  more 
exclusive  than  the  governing  class  at  Rome,  confined  chiefly 
to  the  Senate.  The  Roman  Senate  was  like  the  House  of 
Peers  in  England,  when  the  peers  had  a  preponderating  polit- 
ical power,  and  whose  property  lay  in  landed  estates, 

Gracchus  raised  the  power  of  the  equestrians  by  a  law 
which  provided  that  the  farming  of  Uie  taxes  raised  in  the 
provinces  should  be  sold  at  auction  at  Rome.  A  Thcaptcuia- 
gold  mine  was  thus  opened  for  the  speculators.  '"''*■ 
He  also  caused  a  law  to  be  passed  which  required  the  judges 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  be  taken  from  the  equestrians, 
a  privilege  before  enjoyed  by  the  Senate.  And  thus  a  senar 
tor,  impeached  for  his  conduct  as  provincial  governor,  was 
now  tried,  not  as  before,  by  his  peers,  but  by  merchants  and 
bankers. 
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Graccbua,  ty  the  aid  of  tlie  proietarians  and.  tTie  merean- 
tUe  class,  tben  proceeded  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling 
aristocracy,  especially  in  the  functions  of  legislation,  which 
hsd  belonged  to  the  Senate.  By  means  of  comitial  laws  and 
Thf  poivcr  tribunician  dictation,  he  restricted  the  business  of 
ciicttiied.  the  Senate.  He  meddled  with  the  public  chest  by 
distributing  com  at  half  its  value;  he  meddled  with  tho 
domains  by  sending  colonies  by  decrees  of  the  people ;  he 
meddled  with  provincial  administration  by  overturning  the 
regulations  which  had  been  made  by  the  Senate,  He  also 
sought  to  re-enforce  the  Senate  hy  three  hundred  new  mem- 
bers from  the  equestrians  elected  by  the  eomitia,  a  creation 
of  peers  which  would  have  reduced  the  Senate  to  dependenco 
on  the  chief  of  the  State.     But  this  he  did  not  succeed  in 


It  is  singular  that  he  could  have  carried  these  t 
during  his  term  of  office,  two  years,  for  he  waa  re-elected, 
RMiiiMire-  ^it'i  ^"^  little  opposition— a  proof  of  the  power  of 
forma,  ^^  moneyed  classes,  such,  perhaps,  as  are    now 

represented  by  the  Commons  of  England.  The  great  change 
he  sought  to  effect  was  the  re-election  of  magistrates — an  un- 
limited tribuneahip,  which  was  truly  Napoleonic.  And  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  not  a  fanatic,  hut  a 
statesmaa  of  great  ability,  seeking  to  break  the  oligarchy, 
and  transfer  its  powers  to  the  tiT.biinea  of  the  people.  He 
desired  a  firm  admiaistration,  but  resting  on  continuous  indi- 
vidual usurpations.  He  was  a  political  incendiary,  like  Mira- 
beau.  He  was  the  true  founder  of  that  terrible  civic  proleta- 
riate, which,  flattered  by  the  classes  above  it,  led  to  the 
usurpations  of  Sulla  and  Csesar,  He  is  the  author  of  the 
great  change,  which  in  one  hundred  yeai's  was  effected,  of 
transferi'ing  power  from  the  Senate  to  an  emperor.  He  fur- 
nished the  tactics  for  all  succeeding  demagogues. 

Great  revolutionists  are  doomed  to  experience  the  loss  of 
c™xhiis  popularity,  and  Gracchus  lost  his  by  an  attempt 
P"1pu',tUj.  to  CKtcnd  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  people  of 
the  jirovincei.    Tiie  Seriate  and  the  mob  here  united  to  pvc- 
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vent  what  was  ultimately  effectei  Tlie  Senate  seized  the 
advantage  by  inciting  a  rival  demagogue,  in  the  person  of 
Marcus  Liviua  Drusus,  to  propose  laws  which  gave  still 
greater  privileges  to  tlio  equestrians.  The  Senate  hid  for 
popularity,  as  English  prime  ministers  have  retained  place, 
by  granting  more  to  the  people  than  their  rivals  would  have 
gi'anted.  The  Livian  laws,  which  released  the  proletarians 
from  paying  rent  for  their  lands,  were  ratified  by  tlie  people  as 
readily  as  the  Sempronian  laws  had  been.  The  foundation  of 
the  despotism  of  Gracchus  was  thus  assailed  by  the  Senate 
uniting  with,  the  proletarians.  An  opportunity  was  only 
wanted  to  effect  his  complete  overthrow. 

On  the  expiration  of  two  years,  Gracchus  ceased  to  be  tri- 
bune, and  his  enemy,  Lucius  Opimius,  a  stanch  aiTStocrat, 
entered  upon  his  office.  The  attack  on  the  ex-tribune  was 
made  by  prohibiting  the  restoration  of  Carthage,  which  Grac- 
chus had  sought  to  effect,  and  which  was  a  popular  measure. 
On  the  day  when  the  burgesses  assembled  with  a  view  to 
reject  the  measure  which  Gi'aechus  had  previously  secured, 
he  a]>peared  with  a  large  body  of  adherents.  An  attendant 
on  the  consul  demanded  their  dispersion,  on  which  he  was 
cut  down  Vty  a  zealous  Gracehian.  On  this,  a  tumult  arose. 
Gracchus  in  vain  sought  to  bo  heard,  and  even  interrupted  a 
tribune  in  the  act  of  speaking,  which  was  against  an  obsolete 
law.  This  offense  furnished  a  pretense  for  the  Senate  and  the 
citizens  to  arm.  Gi-acchus  retired  to  the  temple  of  Castor, 
and  passed  the  night,  while  the  eapitol  was  filled  with  armed 
men.  The  next  day,  he  fled  beyond  the  Tiber,  but  oracchus 
the  Senate  placed  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  »'""""'""'■ 
overtaken  and  slain.  Three  thousand  of  Jiis  adherents  were 
strangled  in  prison,  and  the  memory  of  the  Gracchi  remained 
officially  proscribed.  But  Cornelia  put  on  mourning  for  her 
last  son,  and  hia  name  became  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of 
the  democracy. 

Thus  perished  Gains  Gracchus,  a  wiserman  than  his  brother 
—a  man  who  attempted  greater  changes,  and  did  jjjg  ju„_j, 
not  defy  the  constitutional  forms.  He  was,  undouht-  '™- 
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edly,  patriotic  in  hia  intentions,  but  the  reforms  which  he 
projected  were  radical,  and  woald  have  changed  tlie  whole 
structure  of  government.  It  was  tbe  consummation  of  the 
war  against  the  patrieian  oligarchy.  Whether  wise  or  fool- 
ish, it  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion,  since  such  an  opinion 
is  of  no  account,  and  would  imply  equally  a  jttdgment  aa  to 
the  relative  value  of  an  aristocratical  or  democratic  form  of 
government,  in  a  corrupt  age  of  Roman  society.  This  is  a 
mooted  point,  and  I  am  not  capable  of  settling  it.  The  efforts 
of  the  Gracchi  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  ruling  noble  houses 
formed  a  precedent  for  subsequent  reforms,  or  usurpations,  as 
they  are  diffeventty  regarded,  and  led  the  way  to  the  rule  of 
demagogues,  to  be  supplanted  In  time  by  that  of  emperors, 
with  unbounded  military  authority. 
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THE  WAES  WITH  JCQDKTHA  AHD  THE  ClilBKI. — MABIITS. 

The  fall  of  the  Gracchi  restored  Rome  to  the  rule  of  the 
oligarchy.  The  government  of  the  Senate  was  resumed,  and 
a  war  of  prosecution  was  carried  on- against  the  foil  f 

Gracchus.  His  measures  were  allowed  to  drop.  The  1  ms 
of  the  Italian  allies  were  disregarded,  the  noblest  of  alt  the 
schemes  of  the  late  tribune,  that  of  securing  le_^al  equ  1  ty 
between  the  Roman  burgesses  and  tlieir  Italian  all  e  Tl  e 
reatoralion  of  Carthage  was  set  aside.  Italian  col  n  s 
broken  up.  Tbe  allotment  commission  was  abolished,  and  a 
fixed  rent  was  imposed  on  the  occupants  of  tbe  public  do- 
mains, but  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  continued  to  have 
a  disti-ibution  of  corn,  and  jurymen  or  judges  (judices)  were 
still  selected  from  the  mercantile  classes.  The  Senate  con- 
tinued to  be  composed  of  effeminated  nobles,  and  insignificant 
pcraons  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices. 

The  administration,  under  the  restoration,  was  feeble  and 
unpopular.  Social  evils  spread  with  alarming  rapidity. 
Both  slavery  and  gi-eat  fortunes  increased.  The  provinces 
were  miserably  governed,  while  pirates  and  robbers  pillaged 
the  countries  aroand  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  a  great 
revolt  of  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  gained,  for  a  time,  the  mastery 
of  the  island. 

While  public  affairs  were  thus  disgracefully  managed,  a 
war  broke  out  between  Nuraidia  and  Rome.  That  ^^  numid- 
African  kingdom  extended  from  the  river  Moloc-  ^"'  '"'^■ 
hath  to  tbe  great  Syrtis  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Cyrene  and 
Egypt  on  the  other,  and  included  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  territories.      Numidia,  nyxt  to  Egypt, 
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was  the  most  important  of  the  Roman  client  States.  On  the 
fall  of  Cai-thage,  It  was  ruled  by  the  eldest  son  of  Masinassa, 
Mieipsa,  a  feeble  old  man,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  rather  than  affairs  of  State.  The  government 
was  really  in  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Jugurtha, 
jugiirfha.  courageous,  sagacious,  and  able.  He  was  adopted 
by  Mieipsa,  to  rule  in  conjunction  with  his  two  sons,  Adher- 
bal  and  Hiempsal.  In  the  year  b.  a  118  Mieipsa  died,  and  a 
collision  arose,  as  was  to  be  expected,  among  his  heirs. 
Hiempsal  was  assassinated,  and  the  straggle  for  the  Numid- 
ian  crown  lay  between  Adherbal  and  Jugui-tha.  The  latter 
seized  the  whole  territo»y,  and  Adherbal  escaped  to  Rome, 
and  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Senate.  Jugurtha's  envoys 
also  appeared,  and  the  Senate  decreed  that  the  two  heirs 
shoald  have  the  kingdom  equally  divided  between  them,  but 
Jugurtha  obtained  the  more  fertile  western  half. 

Then  war  arose  between  the  two  kings,  and  Adherbal  was 
defeated,  and  retired  to  his  capital,  Aita,  whei-e  he  was 
besieged  by  Jugurtha.  Adherbal  made  bis  complaints  to 
Rome,  and  a  commission  of  aristocratic  but  inexperienced 
young  men  came  to  the  camp  of  Jugurtha  to  aiTange  the 
difficulties,  Jugurtha  rejected  their  demands,  and  the  young 
men  returned  borne.  Adherbal  sent  again  messengers  to 
Rome,  being  closely  pressed,  demanding  intervention.  The 
Senate  then  sent  Marcus  Scaurus,  who  held  endless  debates 
with  Jugui-tha,  at  TJtica,  to  which  place  he  was  summoned. 
These  were  not  attended  with  any  i-esults.  Scaurus  returned 
to  Rome,  and  Jugurtha  pressed  the  siege  of  Aita,  which  soon 
capitulated.  Adherbal  was  executed  with  cruel  torture,  and 
the  adult  population  was  put  to  the  sword. 

A  cry  of  indignation  arose  in  Italy.  The  envoys  of  Jugur- 
tha were  summarily  dismissed,  and  Scaurus  was  sent  to 
Afiica  with  an  army,  but  a  peace  with  Rome  was  purch.ased 
by  the  African  prince  through  the  bribery  of  the  generals. 
The  legal  validity  of  the  peace  was  violently  assailed  iri  the 
Senate,  and  Massiva,  a  grandson  of  Masinissa,  then  in  Rome, 
laid  claim  to  the  Numidian  throne.     But  tliis  prince  was 
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assassinated  by  one  of  the  confidants  of  Jugurtha,  whicli  out- 
rage, perpetrated  under  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  government, 
led  to  a  renewed  declaration  of  war,  and  Spurius  Albinus 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army.  But  Jugurtha 
bribed  the  Koman  general  into  inaction,  and  captured  the 
Roman  camp.  This  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Numidia, 
and  a  second  treaty  of  peace. 

Such  an  ignoble  war  created  intense  dissatisfaction  at 
Rome,  and  the  Senate  was  obliged  to  cancel  the  treaty, 
and  renewed  the  war  in  earnest,  intrusting  the  conduct  of 
it  to  Quintus  Metellus,  an  aristocrat,  of  course, 
but  a  man  of  great  ability.  Selecting  for  his  "''^"'"■ 
lieutenants  able  generals,  he  led  over  his  army  to  Africa. 
Jngurtha  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  refused,  and 
he  prepai-ed  for  a  desperate  defense.  Intrenched  on  a  ridga 
of  bills  in  the  wide  plain  of  Muthul,  he  awaited  the  attack 
of  his  eoemies,  bat  was  signally  defeated  by  Metellus,  assisted 
by  Manila,  a  brave  plebeian,  who  had  arisen  ivam  a  common 
soldiers.  After  this  battle  Jugurtha  contented  himself  with 
a  guerrilla  warfare,  while  his  kingdom,  was  occupied  by  the 
conqueroi's.  Metellus  even  intrigued  to  secure  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  king. 

The  war  continued  to  be  prosecuted  without  decisive 
results,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  when  civilized  mniciiitij, 
nations  fight  with  barbarians.  Like  the  war  of  "'""^  ''^^ 
Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons,  victories  wei-e  easily 
obtained,  but  the  victors  gained  unsubstantial  advantages. 
Jugurtha  retired  to  inaccessible  deserts  with  his  children,  his 
treasures,  and  his  best  troops,  to  await  better  times.  Numi- 
dia  was  seemingly  reduced,  but  its  king  remained  in  arms. 

It  was  then,  in  the  third  year  of  the  renewed  war,  that 
Metellus  was  recalled,  and  Marius,  chosen  consul, 
was  left  with  the  supreme  command.  But  even  he  "  ""■ 
did  not  find  it  easy,  with  a  conquering  army,  to  seize  Jugur- 
tha, and  ho  w^as  restricted  to  a  desultory  war.  At  last 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  slighted  by  the  Romans,  but 
ill  alliance  witii  Jugurtha,  effected  by  treachery  what  could 
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not  be  gained  by  amis.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with 
JIarius  to  delirer  ap  the  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  and  had  sought  liis  protection.  Marius  sent 
Sulla  to  consummate  the  treachery.  Jugurtha,  the  traitor, 
was  thus  in  turn  sacrificed,  and  became  a  Roman  prisoner. 

This  miserable  war  lasted  seven  years,  and  its  successful 
ciiJM  of  lio  termination  secured  to  Marius  a  splendid  triumph, 
''"''■  at  which  the  conquered  king,  with  his  two  sons, 

appeared  in  chains  before  the  triumphal  car,  and  was  then 
executed  in  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  Capitoline  Ilill. 

Numidia  was  not  converted  into  a  Roman  province,  but 
Eesnits  of  ^^^^  ^  client  State,  because  the  country  could  not 
ihe  war.  ije  iieij  without  an  army  on  the  frontiers.  The 
Jugurthan  war  was  important  in  its  consequences,  since  it 
brought  to  light  the  venality  of  the  governing  lords,  and 
made  it  evident  that  Rome  must  be  governed  by  a  degene- 
rate and  selfish  oligarchy,  or  by  a  tyrant,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  demagogue,  like  Gracchus,  or  a  military  chieftain, 
like  Marius. 

But  a  more  difficult  war  than  that  waged  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  African  deserts  was  now  to  bo  con- 
ducted against  the  barbarians  of  European  forests.  The  war 
with  the  Cimbii  was  also  more  important  in  its 
TheCiDibri  p^,^^j(,al  icsults.  There  hid  been  se\erdl  encouu 
ters  with  the  northern  nations  of  Spain,  Ganl,  and  Italy, 
under  difli,rent  names,  -with  diffeient  successes,  wlnth  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe.  But  the  contest  with  the 
Cimbri  has  a  great  and  histoiic  interest,  since  they  w  ere  the 
first  ot  the  Germanic  tnbei  with  wluoh  the  Romans  con- 
tended Mommsen  thinks  these  barbanans  were  Ttutomc, 
although,  among  oldtr  historians,  they  weie  supposed  to  be 
Celth.  The  Cimbn  were  a  migiatorj  people,  who  left  their 
northern  homes  with  their  wives  and  children,  goods  and 
chattels,  to  seek  more  congenial  settlements  than  they  had 
found  in  the  Scandinavian  forests.  The  wagon  was  their 
house.  They  were  tall,  fair-haired,  with  bright  blue  eyes. 
They  were  well  armed  with  sword,  ppear,  shield,  and  helmuL 
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They  were  brave  warriors,  careless  of  danger,  and  willing  to 
die.  They  were  accompanied  by  priestesses,  whose  warn- 
ings were  regarded  as  voices  from  heaven. 

This  homeless  people  of  the  Cimbri,  prevented  from  ad- 
vancing south  on  t!ie  Danube  by  the  barrier  raised  by  the 
Celts,  advanced  to  the  paBses  of  the  Camian  Alps, 
B.  c.  113,  protected  by  Gn£eus  Papirius  Carbo,  not  tua  uimbri, 
far  from  Aquileia,  An  engagement  took  place  not  far  fi-om 
the  modem  CoiTnthia,  where  Carbo  was  defeated.  Some 
years  after,  they  proceeded  westward  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhiiye,  and  over  the  Jura,  and  again  tiireatened  the  Roman 
territory.  Again  was  a  Roman  ai'my  defeated  under  Silanus 
in  Southern  Gaul,  and  the  Cimbri  sent  envoys  to  Rome,  with 
the  request  that  they  might  be  allowed  peaceful  settlements. 
The  Helvetii,  stimulated  by  the  eucceases  of  the  Cimbri,  also 
souglit  more  fertile  settlements  in  Western  Ctaul,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Cimbi-i.  They  crossed  the  Jura,  the 
western  barrier  of  Switzeriand,  succeeded  in  decoying  the 
Roman  army  under  Longinus  into  an  ambush,  and  gained 
a  victory. 

In  the  year  b.  a,  105  the  Cimbrians,  under  their  king 
Boiorix,  advanced  to  the  invasion  of  Italy.  They 
■were  opposed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  by  i"i7- 
the  proconsul  Cfepio,  and  on  the  left  by  the  consul  Gnteua 
MaUiuB  Maximus,  and  the  consular  Marcus  Aurelius  Scaurus. 
The  first  attack  fell  on  the  latter  general,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  and  his  corps  routed.  Maximus  then  ordered  hia 
colleague  to  bring  his  army  across  the  Rhone,  where  the 
Koman  force  stood  confronting  the  whole  Cimbiian  army, 
but  C*pio  refusfd.  The  mutual  jealousy  of  these  generals, 
and  refusal  to  co-operate,  led  to  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
defeats  which  the  Romans  ever  suffered.  No  less  than 
eighty  thousand  soldiers,  and  half  as  many  more  camp  fol- 
lowers, perished.  The  battle  of  Aransio  (Orange)  filled 
Rome  with  alarm  and  fear,  and  had  the  Cimbrians  imme- 
diately advanced  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps  to  Italy, 
overwhelming  disasters  might  have  ensued. 
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In  this  crisis,  Mariaa  was  called  to  tlie  supreme  commanil, 
MiriiiB  hated  as  he   was  by  the  aristocracy,  wiiich  still 

oouimund.  ruled,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  which  prohibited 
the  holding  of  the  consulship  more  than  once.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  still  greater  man,  Lncins  Sulla,  destined  to 
acquire  great  distinction.  Marius  maintained  a  strictly  de- 
fensive attitude  within  the  Roman  territories,  training  and 
disciplining  his  tronpa  for  the  contest  which  was  yet  to  come 
with  the  most  formidable  antagonists  the  Romans  had  ever 
encountered,  and  who  were  destined  in  after  times  to  sub- 
vert the  empire. 

The  Ciriibri  formed  a  confederation  with  the  Helvetii  and 
the  Teutons,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sweep 
away  the  Belgse,  who  resisted  them,  concluded  to  invade 
Italy,  through  Roman  Gaul  and  the  Western  passes  of  the 
Alps,  They  crossed  the  Rhone  withoiit  difficulty,  and  re- 
sumed the  struggle  with  the  Romans.  Marius  awaited  them 
in  a  well-chosen  camp,  well  fortified  and  provisioned,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere,  by  which  he  inter- 
cepted the  passage  of  the  barbarians,  either  over  the  Little 
St.  Bernard — the  route  Hannibal  had  taken — or  along  the 
coast.  The  barbarians  attacked  the  camp,  but  were  repulsed. 
They  then  resolved  to  pass  the  camp,  leaving  an  enemy  in 
the  rear,  and  march  to  Itaiy.  Marius,  for  six  days,  permit- 
ted them  to  defile  with  their  immense  baggage,  and  when 
their  march  was  over,  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  enemy, 
Biitifnf  who  took  the  coast  road.  At  Aquse  Sextise  the 
titf!.  contending  parties  came  into  collision,   and   the 

barbarians  were  signally  defeated;  the  whole  horde  was 
scattered,  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  It  would  seem  that 
these  barbarians  were  Teutons  or  Germans;  but  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri  and  Helvetii  crossed  the 
Aips  by  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  descended  upon  the  plains  of 
Italy.  The  passes  had  been  left  unguarded,  and  the  Roman 
army,  under  Catulus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  sufiered  a 
defeat,  and  retreated  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The 
whole  plain  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps  was  in  the  hai;ds 
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of  the  barbarians,  who  did  not  press  forward,  as  they  shoulJ 
have  done,  but  retired  into  winter  quarters,  where  they  be- 
came demoralized  by  the  warm  baths  and  abundant  stores 
of  that  fertile  and  lovely  region.  Thua  the  Eomana  gained 
time,  and  the  victorious  Marius,  relinquishing  all  attempts 
at  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  conducted  his  army  to  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  and  fonned  a  junction  with  Catulos. 

The  two  armies  met  at  Vercillas,  not  far  from  the  place 
■where  Hannibal  had  fought  hie  first  battle  on  the  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
Italian  soil.  The  day  of  the  battle  was  fixed  be-  v^rciii^ 
forehand  by  the  barbaiic  general  and  Marius,  on  the  30th 
of  June,  B.  c.  101.  A  complete  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Bomans,  and  the  Cimbri  were  annihilated.  The  victory  of 
the  rough  plebeian  farmer  was  not  merely  over  the  barba- 
rians, but  over  the  aristocracy.  He  became,  in  consequence, 
the  leading  man  in  Rome.  He  had  fought  his  way  from  the 
ranks  to  the  consulship,  and  had  distmguished  himself  in  all 
the  campaigns  in  which  he  fought.  In  S^ain,  he  had  arisen  to 
the  grade  of  an  officer.  In  the  Numantine  war  he  attracted,  at 
twenty-tbree,  the  notice  of  Scipio.  On  his  retui-n  to  Rome,  with 
his  honorable  scars  and  military  ielat^he:  married  a  lady  of  the 
great  patrician  house  of  the  JuliL  At  forty,  he  obtained 
the  pr^etorsbip;  at  forty-eight,  he  waa  made  consul,  and 
terminated  the  African  war,  and  his  victories  over  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutons  enabled  him  to  secure  his  re-election  five  con- 
secutive years,  which  waa  uneiampleil  in  the  history  of  the 
republic.  As  consul  he  administered  justice  impartially, 
organized  the  military  system,  and  maintained  in  the  army 
the  strictest  discipline.  He  had  but  little  culture ;  his  voice 
was  harsh,  and  hia  look  wild.  But  he  was  simple,  econom- 
ical, and  incorruptible.  He  stood  aloof  from  society  and 
from  political  parties,  exposed  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  aristo- 
crats into  whose  ranks  he  had  entered. 

He  made  great  military  reforms,  changing  the  burgess 
levy  into   a  system  of  enlistments,  and  allowing  ^^f„^^^„f 
every  free-born  citizen  to    enlist.     He    abolished   M^.nuB. 
the  aristocratic  classification,  reduced  the  infantry  of  the  line 
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to  a  level,  and  raised  the  number  of  the  legion  from  four 
thousand  two  hundred  to  six  thousand,  to  wliich  lie  gave  a 
new  standard — the  silver  eagle,  which  procfaims  the  advent 
of  CTHperors.  The  army  was  changed  from  a  militia  to  a 
band  of  mercenaries. 

After  effecting  these  military  changes,  he  sought  political 
supremacy  by  taking  upon  himself  the  constitutional  magis- 
tracies. In  effecting  this  he  was  supported  by  the  popular, 
or  democratic  party,  which  now  regained  its  political  import- 
ance. He,  therefore,  obtained  the  consulship  for  the  sixth 
time,  while  his  friends  among  the  popular  party  were  made 
tribunes  and  prfctors.  He  was  also  supported  at  the  elec- 
tion by  his  old  soldiers  who  had  been  discharged. 

But  the  whole  aristocracy  rallied,  and  Marius  was  not 
sufficiently  a  politician  to  cope  with  experienced  demagogues. 
He  made  numerous  blundera,  and  lost  his  political  influence. 
But  he  accepted  his  position,  and  waited  for  his  time.  Not 
in  the  field  of  politics  was  he  to  arise  to  power,  but  in  the 
strife  and  din  of  arms.  An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded 
in  the  convulsions  which  arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Roman 
allies  in  Italy,  soon  followed  by  civil  wai's.  It  is  these  wars 
which  next  claim  our  notice. 
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THE    REVOLT    i 

Great  discontent  had  long  existed  among^the  Italian  sub- 
jects of  Rome.  They  were  not  only  oppressed,  hut  they 
enjoyed  no  political  privileges.  They  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  burgesses. 

With  the  view  of  extending  the  Roman  franchise,  a  move- 
ment was  made  by  the  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  an  aristo- 
crat of  great  wealth  and  popular  sympathies.  He  had,  also, 
projected  other  reforms,  which  made  him  obnoxious  to  all 
parties ;  but  this  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  he  lost  his  life  while  attempting  to  effect 
the  same  refonns  which  were  fatal  to  Gracchus, 

On  his  assassination,  the  allies,  who  outnumbered  tho 
Roman  burgesses,  and  wlio  had  vainly  been  seeking  citizen- 
ship, found  that  they  must  continue  without  political  rights, 
or  fight,  and  they  made  accordingly  vast  preparations  for 
war.  Had  all  the  Italian  States  been  united,  they  would, 
probably,  have  obtained  their  desire  withoat  a  conflict  in  the 
field,  but  in  those  parts  where  the  moneyed  classes  preponder- 
ated, the  people  remained  loyal  to  Rome,  But  the  insurgents 
embi'aeed  most  of  the  people  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy, 
who  were  cliiefiy  farmers. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Asculum  in  Picenum,  and 
spread  rapidly  through  Samuium,  Apnlia,  and  Lucania.  All 
Southern  and  Central  Italy  was  soon  in  arms  against  Rome. 
Tlie  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  remained  in  allegiance  as 
they  had  before  taken  part  with  the  equestrians,  now  a 
most  powerful  body,  against  Drusus.     Italy  was  divided  into 
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two  great  military  camps.  The  insurgents  sent  envoys  to 
Rome,  with  the  proposal  to  lay  down  their  arms  if  citizenship 
were  granted  them,  but  this  was  refused.  Both  sides  now 
made  extensive  preparations,  and  tbe  forces  irere  nearly  bal- 
anced One  hundred  thousind  men  were  in  arms,  in  two 
divisions,  on  either  side,  the  Eomina  commanded  by  the  con- 
sul, Publma  Rutilius  Lupus,  ani  the  Italians  by  Quintus 
Silo  and  Gaiua  Papiua  Muttlu**  Gaius  Marius  sei-ved  as  a 
indedirtio  111- "tenant-commander  The  war  was  carried  on 
"""■-  with  \iiious  successes,  for  "Greek  met  Greek," 

The  first  campaign  proved,  on  the  whole,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Romans,  who  suffered  several  defeats.  In  a  political 
point  of  view,  also,  the  insurgents  were  the  gainei-s.  Great 
despondency  reigned  in  the  capital,  for  the  war  had  become 
serious.  At  length,  it  was  resolved  to  gmnt  the  political 
franchise  to  such  Italians  aa  had  remained  faithful,  or  who 
had  submitted.  This  concession,  great  as  it  was,  did  not 
include  the  actual  insurgents,  but  it  operated  in  strengthen- 
ing wavering  communities  on  the  side  of  Rome.  Etruria 
and  Umbria  were  tranquilized. 

The  second  campaign,  b.  c.  89,  was  opened  in  Bicenum. 
Marius  was  not  in  the  field.  His  conduct  in  the  previous 
campaign,  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
Cimbri,  at  sixty-six,  was  thought  to  be  in  his  dotage.  Ascu- 
lum  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans,  who  had  seven- 
ty-five thousand  troops  under  the  walls.  The  Sabellians  and 
Marsians  were  next  subjugated,  and  all  Campania  was  lost 
to  the  insurgents,  as  far  as  Nola.  The  Southern  army  was 
under  the  command  of  the  consul,  Lucius  Sulla, 
whose  great  career  had  commenced  in  Africa,  under 
Marius.  Sulla  advanced  into  the  Samnite  country  and  took 
its  capital,  Bovianum.  Under  his  able  generalship,  the  p<)si- 
tion  of  aff^rs  greatly  changed.  At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, most  of  the  insurgent  regions  were  subdued.  The 
Saninites  were  almost  the  only  people  which  held  out. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Rome  that  the  rebellion  was  so  far 
suppressed  when  the  dames  of  war  were  rekindled  in  the 
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East.      A   great    reaction    against   the  Roman    domination 
had  taken  place,  and  the  eastern  nations  seemed  Ablatio 
determined  to   rally  once  more  for  independent  '^''"^ 
dominion,     Tliis  was  the  last  great  Asiatic  rising  til!  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.     The  potentate  under  whom  the  Ori- 
ental foi'ces  rallied,  was  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

The  army  of  Sulla,  in  Campania,  was  destined  to  embark  for 
Asia  as  soon  as  the  state  of  things  in  Southern  Italy  should  al- 
low his  departure.  So  the  third  campaign  of  the  Social  war,  as 
it  is  called,  began  favorably  for  Rome,  when  events  transpired 
in  the  capital  which  gave  fresh  life  to  the  almost  extinguished 
in^nrrection  The  attack  of  Drusns  on  the  eqnestrian  courts, 
and  h  s  s  idde  downfall,  had  sown  the  bitterest  discord 
bet  een  the  ar  atocracy  and  the  burgess  class.  The  Italian 
coram  inities  received  into  Roman  citizenship,  were  fettered 
by  restntttons  which  had  an  odious  stigma,  which  led  to 
great  intation  for  the  aristocracy  had  conferred  the 
fianchise  gmdgmgly.  And  this  franchise  was  moreover 
withheld  from  the  insurgent  communities  which  had  again 
submitted.  A  deep  indignation  also  settled  in  m^^jt  ^ 
the  breast  of  Marios,  on  his  return  from  the  first  "'"'"^ 
campaign,  to  find  himself  neglected  and  forgotten.  To  these 
discontents  were  added  the  distress  of  debtors,  who,  amid 
the  6nancial  troubles  of  the  war,  were  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  on  their  debts,  and  were  yet  inexorably  pressed  by 
creditors. 

It  was  then,  in  this  state  of  fermentation  and  demoraliza- 
tion, that  the  tribune  Pubiius  Sulpicius  Rufus  proposed  that 
erery  senator  who  owed  more  than  two  thousand  denarii 
(£S2)  should  forfeit  his  seat  in  the  Senate ;  that  ^ho  Su!|>Lci- 
burgesses  condemned  by  non-free  jury  courts  "''•*=■ 
should  have  liberty  to  return  home ;  and  that  the  new  bur- 
gesses should  be  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  in  which  the 
freed  men  should  also  have  the  privilege  of  voting.  These 
proposals,  although  made  by  a  patrician,  met  with  the  great- 
est opposition  from  the  Senate,  but  were  passed  amid  riots 
and  tumults.     Sulla  was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Senate, 
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and  Sulpicius  feared  that  he  might  return  from  his  camp  at 
Nola,  and  take  vengeance  for  these  popular  measures.  The 
tribune,  therefore,  conceived  the  plan  of  taking  the  command 
from.  Sulla,  who  was  then  consul,  and  transfer  it  upon  Mari- 
us, who  was  aiso  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithridatea,  in 
Asia. 

Sulla  disobeyed  the  mandate,  and  marched  to  Rome  with 
The  Sniian  ^'^  army — little  more  than  a  body  of  mercenaries 
"■«'""'""■  devoted  to  him.  In  his  eyes,  the  sovereign 
Koman  citizens  were  a  rabble,  and  Rome  itseif  a  city  without 
a  garriaon.  Sulla  had  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
and  before  tbe  Romans  could  organize  resistance  he  appeared 
at  the  gate,  and  crossed  tbe  sacred  boundary  which  the  law 
had  forbidden  war  to  enter.  In  a  few  hours  Sulla  was  the 
absolute  master  of  Rome.  Marius  and  Sulpicius  fled.  It 
was  the  conservative  party  which  exchanged  the  bludgeon 
for  the  sword,  Sulla  at  once  made  null  the  Sulpiuian  laws, 
punished  their  author  and  hia  adtierenta,  as  Sulpicius  had 
feared.  The  gray-haired  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri  fled,  and 
found  his  way  to  the  coast  and  embarked  on  a  trading-vessel, 
but  the  timid  mariners  put  him  ashore,  and  Marius  stole 
along  the  beach  with  his  pursuers  in  the  rear.  He  was  found 
in  a  mai-sh  concealed  in  reeds  and  mud,  seized  and  impris- 
oned by  the  people  of  Minturnte,  and  a  Cimbrian  slave  was 
sent  to  put  him  to  death.  The  ax,  however,  fell  fi-om  his 
hands  when  the  old  hero  demanded  in  a  stern  voice  if  he 
dared  to  kill  Gains  Marius.  Tbe  magistrates  of  the  town, 
ashamed,  then  loosed  liia  fetters,  gave  him  a  vessel,  and  sent 
him  to  ^naria  (Iscbia).  There,  in  those  waters,  the  pro- 
scribed met,  and  escaped  to  Numidia,  and  Sulla  was  spared 
the  odium  of  putting  to  death  his  old  commander,  who  had 
delivered  Rome  from  the  Clmbrians. 

Sulla,  master  of  Rome,  did  not  destroy  her  liberties.  He 
Suiian  coQ-  suggested  a  new  series  of  legislative  enactments  in 
BHtuUoo.  ^jjg  intgrgsts  of  the  aristocracy.  He  created  three 
hundred  new  senators,  and  brought  back  tlie  old  Servian 
rule  of  voting  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.     The  poorer  classes 
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were  thus  virtually  again  disfranchised.  He  also  abolished 
the  power  of  the  tribune  to  propose  laws  to  the  people,  and 
the  initiatory  of  legislation  was  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
The  absurd  custom  by  which  a  consul,  pnetor,  or  tribune, 
could  propose  to  the  burgesses  any  measure  be  pleased,  and 
carry  it  without  debate,  was  in  itself  enough  to  overturn  any 
constitution. 

Having  settled  these  difficulties,  and  made  way  with  his 
enemies,  Sulla,  still  consul,  embarked  with  his  legion  for  the 
East,  where  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army  was  imperatively 
needed.  But  before  he  left,  he  extorted  a  solemn  oath  from 
Oinna,  consul  elect,  that  he  would  attempt  no  alteration  in 
the  recent  changes  which  had  been  made.  Cinna  took  the 
oath,  but  Suiia  had  scarcely  left  before  he  created  new 
disturbances. 
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THE  MrrnEIDATIC   AND   CIVIL    WAUS. MARIIIB   AHD   BUI^A. 

There  reigned  at  this  time  in  Ponttzs,  the  northeastern 
State  of  Asia  Minor,  bordered  on  the  south  by  Cappadocia,  on 
the  east  by  Armenia,  and  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  a  power- 
ful prince,  Mithridates  VI.,  sumamed  Eupator,  who  traced 
an  unbroken  lineage  to  Darius,  the  son  of  the  Hystaspes,  and 
also  to  the  Seleucidoe.  lie  was  a  great  eastern  hero,  whose 
deeds  excited  the  admiration  of  his  age.  He  could,  on  foot, 
overtate  the  swiftest  deer;  he  accomplished  journeys  on 
horseback  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day ;  lie  drove 
sixteen  horses  in  hand  at  the  chariot  races ;  he  never  missed 
his  aim  in  hunting ;  ho  drank  his  boon  companions  under 
the  table  ;  he  had  as  many  mistresses  as  Solomon  ;  he  was 
fond  of  mnsie  and  poetry ;  he  collected  precious  works  of 
art ;  he  had  philosophers  and  poets  in  his  ti-ain ;  he  was  the 
greatest  jester  and  wit  of  his  court.  His  activity  was 
boundless;  he  learned  the  antidotes  for  all  poisons;  lie 
administered  justice  in  twenty-two  languages;  and  yet  he 
was  coai-se,  tyrannical,  cruel,  superstitious,  and  nn scrupulous. 
Such  was  this  extraordinary  man  who  led  the  great  reaction 
of  the  Asiatics  against  the  Occidentals. 

The  resources  of  this  Oriental  king  were  immense,  since 

he  bore  rule  over  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  tlie  interior  of 

Asia  Minor.     His  field  for  recruits  to  his  armios 

'  "^^  stretched  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Thracians,  Scythians,  Colchiana,  Iberians, 
crowded  under  his  banners.  When  he  marched  into  Cappa- 
docia, he  had  six  hundred  scythed  chariots,  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  eighty  thousand  foot.    A  series  of  aggressions  and 
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conquests  made  this  monarch  the  greatest  and  most  formida- 
ble Eastern  foe  the  Romans  ever  encountered.  TheRomans, 
engrossed  with  the  war  with  the  Cimbrl  and  the  insurrection 
of  their  Italian  subjects,  allowed  hia  empire  to  be  silently 
aggrandized. 

The  Roman  Senate,  at  last,  disturbed  and  jealous,  sent 
Lucius  Sulla  to  Cappadofda  with  a  handfnl  of  troops  to 
defend  its  interests.  On  his  return,  Mithridates  continued 
his  aggi'essions,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  his 
father-in-law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  but  ^^"""' 
avoided  a  direct  encounter  with  the  great  Occidental  power 
which  had  conquered  tbe  world.  Things  continued  for 
awhile  between  war  and  peace,  but,  at  last,  it  was  evident 
that  only  war  could  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  Mithri- 
dates, and  it  was  resolved  upon  by  the  Romans. 

The  king  of  Pontua  made  immense  preparations  to  resist 
his  powerful  enemies,  lie  strengthened  hia  alii-  Prfrarart.™* 
ance  with  Tigranes,  He  made  overtures  to  tbe  daws. 
Gi'eek  cities,  lie  attempted  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Thrace,  in 
Numidia,  and  in  Syria,  He  encouraged  pirates  on  the  Mod- 
iterraneaiL  He  organized  a  foreign  corps  after  the  Roman 
f^hion,  and  took  tbe  field  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand infantry  and  forty  thousand  cavalry — the  largest  army 
seen  since  the  Persian  wai-s.  He  then  occupied  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  Roman  generals  retreated  as  he  advanced.  He  made 
Ephesus  bis  head-quarters,  and  issued  orders  to  all  tbe  gov- 
ernors dependent  upon  him  to  massacre,  on  the  same  day, 
all  Italians,  free  or  enslaved — men,  women,  and  children, 
found  in  their  cities.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were 
thus  barbarously  slaughtered  in  one  day.  The  States  of 
Cappadocia,  Sinope,  Phrygia,  and  Bithynia  were  organized 
as  Pontic  satrapies.  The  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
murdered  Italians  replenished  his  treasury,  as  well  as  the 
contributions  of  Asia  Minor.  He  not  only  occupied  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Romans,  but  meditated  the  pn^„  nr 
invasion  of  Europa  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  m""'!*'""- 
occupied  by  his  armies,  and  bis  fleet  appeared  in  the  jEgean 
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Sea.  Delos,  the  emporium  of  Roman  commerce,  was  taken, 
and  twenty  thousand  Italians  massacred.  Most  of  the  small 
free  States  of  Greece  entered  into  alliance  with  him — tlie 
Achseana,  Laconians,  and  Bceotians.  So  commanding  waa 
Mb  position,  that  an  embassy  of  Italian  insurgents  invited  him 
to  land  in  Italy. 

The  position  of  the  Roman  government  was  critical.  Asia 
Minor,  lleJlas,  and  Macedonia  were  in  the  hands  of  Mithri- 
dates,  while  his  fleet  sailed  without  a  rival.  The  Italian 
insurrection  was  not  subdued,  and  political  parties  divided 
the  capital. 

At  this  crisis  Sulla  landed  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  with 
Sniin  lands  ^^  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  men,  and  without 
In  Epirjis.  ^  single  vessel  of  war.  He  landed  with  an  empty 
military  chest.  But  he  was  a  second  Alexander — the  greatest 
general  that  Rome  had  yet  produced.  He  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of 
Athens  and  the  Pirseus,  into  which  the  generals  of  Mithri- 
dates  had  thrown  themselves.  He  intrenched  himself  at 
BiesB  ot  Eieusis  and  Megara,  from  which  he  commanded 
AtheoB.  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  commenced  the 
siege  of  Athens.  This  was  attended  with  great  difiicultiea, 
and  the  city  only  fell,  after  a  protracted  defense,  when  pro- 
visions were  exhausted.  The  conqueror,  after  allowing  bis 
Boldiera  to  pillage  the  city,  gave  back  her  liberties,  in  honor 
of  her  illustrious  dead. 

But  a  year  was  wasted,  and  without  ships  it  was  impossi- 
Huiiidf-  ^^^  for  Sul!a  to  secure  his  communications.  He 
posfd.  ggjjj  ^j^g  ^^  jjjg  l^ggj.  o^cera,  LucuUus,  to  Alexan- 

dria, to  raise  a  fleet,  but  the  Egyptian  court  evaded  the 
request.  To  add  to  his  embarrassments,  the  Roman  general 
was  without  money,  although  he  had  rifled  the  ti-easurcs 
which  still  remained  in  the  Grecian  temples.  Moreover, 
what  was  still  more  serious,  a  revolution  at  Rome  overturned 
his  work,  and  he  had  been  deposed,  and  his  Asiatic  command 
given  to  M.  Valerius  Fiaccus. 

Sulla  was   unexpectedly    relieved   by   the  resolution   of 
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Mithridates  to  cany  on  the  offensive  in  Greece.  Taxiles, 
one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Pontic  king,  was  sent  to  com- 
bat Sulla  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry 
and  ten  thousand  cavalry. 

Tiien  was  fought  the  battle  of  Chroronea,  b.  c.  88,  against 
the  advice  of  Archelaus,  in  which  the  Eomans  jjj„|j  „{ 
were  the  victoi-a.  But  Sulla  could  not  reap  the  chiemnca. 
fruits  of  victory  without  a  fleet,  since  the  sea  was  covered 
with  Pontic  ships.  In  the  following  year  a  second  army  was 
sent  into  Greece  by  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans  and 
Asiatics  met  once  more  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephissiis,  near 
Orchomenns.  The  Romans  were  the  victors,  who  speedily 
cleared  the  European  continent  of  its  eastern  invaders.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Siilla  took  up  hia 
winter  quarters  in  Thessaly,  and  commenced  to  build  ships. 

Meanwhile  a  reaction  against  Mithridates  took  place  in 
Asia  Minor.  Hia  rule  was  found  to  be  more  Revolt  of 
oppressive  than  that  of  the  Romans.  The  great  MfiiiriiisiaB. 
mercantile  cities  of  Smyrna,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  and  Sardis 
were  in  revolt,  and  closed  their  gates  against  his  governors. 
The  Hellenic  cities  of  Asia  "Minor  had  hoped  to  gain  civil 
independence  and  a  remission  of  taxes,  and  were  disap- 
pointed. And  those  cities  which  were  supposed  to  be 
secretly  in  favor  of  the  Romans  were  heavily  fined.  The 
Chians  were  compelled  to  pay  two  thousand  talents.  Great 
ci-uelties  were  also  added  to  fines  and  confiscations.  Lucul- 
lus,  unable  to  obtain  the  help  of  an  Alexandrian  fleet,  was 
more  fortunate  in  the  Syrian  ports,  and  soon  was  able  to 
commence  ofiensive  operations.  Flacous,  too,  had  arrived 
with  a  Roman  army,  but  this  incapable  general  was  put  to 
death  by  a  mob-orator.  Fimbria,  more  able  than  he,  who 
defeated  a  Pontic  army  at  Miletopolis.  The  situation  of 
Mithridates  then  became  perilous.  Europe  was  lost ;  Asia 
Minor  was  in  rebellion ;  and  Roman  armies  were  pressing 

He  therefore   negotiated  for   peace.     Sulla    required  the 
restoration  of  all  the  conquests  he  had  made :  Cappadocia, 
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Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  Bithyiiia,  the  Hellenic  cities,  the 
iTeeniiBtiona  i^'^ids  of  the  Sea,  and  a  contribution  of  three  thou- 
E>r  penca.  sand  talentH.  These  conditions  were  not  accepted, 
and  Sulla  proceeded  to  Asia,  upon  which  Mithridates  re- 
luctantly acceded  to  his  terms.  ■ 

Sulla  then  turned  against  Fimbria,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  army  sent  to  supplant  him,  which,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  deserted  to  his  standard.  Fimbria  fled  to  Perga- 
mue,  and  fell  on  his  own  sword.  Sulla  intrusted  the  two 
legions  which  had  been  sent  from  Rome  under  Flaccus  to  the 
command  of  his  best  officer,  Murena,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Asia.  He  levied  contributions  to 
Bniin  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  talents,  reduced 

iiaij.  Mithridates  to  the   rank  of  a  client  king,  I'ichly 

compensated  his  soldiers,  and  embarked  for  Italy,  leaving 
LueuUus  behind  to  collect  the  contributions. 

Thus  was  the  Mithridatiu  war  ended  by  the  genius  of  a 
Roman  general,  who  had  no  erjual  in  Roman  history,  with  the 
exception  of  Pompey  and  Julius  Cffisar,  He  had  distin- 
ina  ftreot-  guishcd  himself  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and 
neas.  in  Greece.     Ho  had  defeated  the  barbaiians  of  the 

West,  the  old  Italian  foes  of  Rome,  and  the  annies  of  the 
most  powerful  Oriental  monarch  since  the  fall  of  Persia.  He 
had  triumphed  over  Roman  factions,  and  supplanted  the 
gi-eat  Marius  himself.  He  was  now  to  contend  with  one 
more  able  foe,  Lucius  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  represented 
the  revolutionary  forces  which  had  rallied  under 
the  Gracchi  and  Marius — the  democratic  elements 
of  Roman  society. 

When  Sulla  embarked  for  tlie  Mithrtdatic  war,  Cinna, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  College  of  Tribunes,  concerted 
a  reaction  against  the  rule  which  Sulia  had  re-established — 
the  rule  of  tlie  aristocracy.  But  Cinna,  a  mere  tool  of  the 
revolutionary  party, — a  man  without  ability, — was  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  the  aristoci-atic  party,  and  outlawed,  and  L. 
Cornelia  Mesula  was  made  consul  in  his  stead.  The  outlaws 
fl«d  to  the  camp  before  Nola.     The  Campanian  army,  demo- 
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cratic  and  revolutionary,  recognized  Cinna  as  the  leader  of 
the  republic.  Gaius  Marius,  tlien  an  exile  in  Numidia, 
brought  six  thousand  men,  whom  lie  had  rallied  to  his  stand- 
ard, to  the  disposal  of  the  consul,  and  was  placed  by  Cinna 
in  supreme  command  at  Etruria.  A  storm  gathered  around 
the  capitol,  Cinna  was  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
that  plebeian  general  who  had  defeated  the  Cimbrians,  and 
who  was  bent  upon  revenge  for  the  mortification  and  insults 
he  had  received  from  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Famine  and 
desertion  soon  made  the  city  indefensible,  and  Rome  capitu- 
lated to  an  army  of  her  own  citizens. 

Mariua,  now  master  of  Rome,  entered  the  city,  and  a  reign 
of  terror   commenced.      The   gates  were  closed,   and   the 
slaughter  of  the   aristocratic  party   commenced. 
The  consul  Octavius  was  the  first  victim,  and  with 
him  the  most  illustrious  of  his  party.     The  executioners  of 
Marius  fulfilled  his  orders,  and  Lis  revenge  was  complete. 
He  entered  upon  a  new  consulate,  execrated  by  all  the  lead- 
ing citizens.     But  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  he  was  seized 
with  a  burning  fever,  and  died  in  agonies,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
in  the  full  possession  of  honor  and  power.     Cinna  succeeded 
him  in  the  consulship,  and  Borne  was  under  the   k„jjj,j,j, 
government  of  a  detested  tyrants     For  four  years    <^'ii"> 
his  reign  was  absolute,  and  was  a  reign  of  terror,  during 
wliich  the  senators  were  struck  down,  as  the  French  nobles 
were  in  the  time  of  Robespierre.     Cinna,  like  Robespierre, 
reigned  with  the  mightiest  plenitude  of  power,  united  with 
incapacity. 

In  this  state  of  anarchy  Sulla's  wife  and  children  escaped 
witli  difficulty,  and  Sulla  himself  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand f^ainst  Mithridates.  But  Cinna,  b.  c.  84,  was  killed 
in  amutiiiy,  and  the  command  of  the  revolutionists  devolved 
on  Carbo.  The  situation  of  Sulla  was  critical,  even  at  the 
head  of  his  veteran  forces.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Cinna,  he  landed  in  Brundusium,  where  he 
was  re-enforced  by  partisans  and  desettei"s.  The  Senate  made 
advances  to  Sulla,  and  many  patricians  joined  his  ranks, 
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including  Cncius  Porapeius,  then  twunty-threo  years  of 
age. 

Civil  war  was  now  inaugurated  between  Sulla  and  tho 
revolutionary  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  now  the  con- 
Buiinpnds  ®"^  Carbo  and  the  younger  Marius.  Carbo  waa 
the  ivur.  charged  with  Upper  Italy,  while  Marius  guarded 
Rome  at  the  fortress  of  PrKneste.  At  Sacriportus  Sulla  de- 
feated Marius,  and  entered  Rome.  But  the  insurgent 
Italians  united  with  the  revolutionary  forces  of  Rome,  and 
seventy  thousand  Samnitea  and  Lucanians  approached  the 
capital.  At  the  Colline  gate  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Sulla  was  victorious.  This  ended  the  Social  war,  and  tho 
aubjugation  of  the'  revolutionists  soon  followed. 

Sulla  was  now  made  dictator,  and  the  ten  years  of  revolu- 
tion and  insurrection  were  at  an  end  in  both  West  and  East, 
ibsointe  The  first  use  which  Sulla  made  of  hia  absolute 
I'liTit  power  was  to  outlaw  all  his  enemies.     Lists  of  the 

proscribed  were  posted  at  Rome  and  in  the  Italian  cities. 
It  waa  a  feai-ful  visitation.  A  second  reign  of  terror  took 
place,  more  fearful  and  systematic  than  that  of  Marius, 
Four  thousand  seven  hundred  persons  were  slauglitoi-ed, 
among  whom  were  forty  senators,  and  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred equites. 

The  next  year  Sulla  celebrated  his  magnificent  triumph 
over  Milhridates,  and  waa  saluted  by  the  name  of  Felix, 
g,j  The  despotism  at  which  the  Gracchi  wei-e  accused 

u-iuniphs,  of  aiming  was  introduced  by  a  military  conqueror, 
aided  by  the  aristocracy, 

Sulla  then  devoted  himself  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
State.  He  conferred  citizenship  upon  all  the  Ital- 
ians but  freedmen,  and  bestowed  the  sequestei-ed 
estates  of  those  who  had  taken  side  against  him  or  his  sol- 
diers. The  office  of  judices  was  restored  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  equites  were  deprived  of  their  separate  seats  at  festivals. 
The  Senate  was  restored  to  its  ancient  dignity  and  power, 
ftnd  three  hundred  new  members  appointed.  The  number  of 
prsetors  was  increased  to  eight.    The  government  still  rested 
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on  tlie  basis  of  popular  election,  but  was  made  more  aristo- 
cratic than  before.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  nominal  power  of  legislation,  but  it 
could  only  be  exorcised  upon  the  initiation  of  a  otsuiia. 
decree  of  the  Senate.  The  Comitia  Tributa  was  stripped  of 
the  powers  by  which  it  had  bo  long  controlled  the  Senate 
and  the  State.  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  selected  fi-ora 
the  Senate.  The  College  of  Pontiffs  was  no  longer  filled  by 
popular  election,  but  by  the  choice  of  their  own  members. 
A  new  ci-imiual  code  was  made,  and  the  several  eonrts  were 
presided  over  by  the  prratovs.  Such,  in  substance,  were  the 
Cornelian  laws  to  restore  the  old  powers  of  the  aristocracy. 

Having  effected  this  labor,  Sulla,  in  the  plenitude  of 
power,  retired  into  private  life.  lie  retired,  not  like  Charles 
v.,  wearied  of  the  toils  of  war,  and  disgusted  with  pij^tifj. 
the  vanity  of  glory  and  fame,  nor  like  Washington,  '""'"- 
from  lofty  patriotic  motives,  but  to  bui-y  himself  in  epicurean 
pleasures.  In  the  luxury  of  his  Cumienon  villa  he  divided  his 
time  between  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
literature,  until,  worn  out  with  sensuality,  he  died  in  his  six- 
tieth year,  b.  c.  78.  A  grand  procession  of  the  Senate  he  had 
saved,  the  equites,  the  magistrates,  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
his  disbanded  soldiers,  bore  his  body  to  the  funeral  pyre,  and 
his  ashes  were  deposited  beside  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  A 
splendid  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory,  on  which  was 
inscribed  liis  own  epitaph,  that  no  friend  ever  did  him  a 
kindness,  and  no  enemy  a  wrong,  without  receiving  a  full 
requital. 
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On  the  <3eath  of  Sulla,  the  Romau  government  was  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  for  several  years 
the  eonaiilR  were  elected  from  the  great  ruling  families. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  the  conquests  of  SuUa  and  a.ll  his  laws, 
the  State  was  tumbling  into  anarchy,  and  was  convulsed  with 
fresh  wars. 

Sulla  was  alive  when  M.  Lepidus  came  forward  as  the 
HMotuinin  leader  of  the  democratic  party  against  C.  Lutalius 
aiiiiMticj.  Catulus — a  man  without  character  or  ability,  who 
had  deserted  from  the  optimates  to  the  popnlar  party,  to 
escape  prosecution  for  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  The  fortune 
he  acquired  iu  hia  government  of  that  province  enabled 
Lepidus  to  secure  his  election  as  consul,  b.  c.  78,  and  he  even 
attempted  to  deprive  Sulla  of  his  firaeral  honors.  A  con- 
spiracy was  organized  in  Etruria,  where  the  Sullan  confisca- 
tion had  been  most  severe.  Lepidns  came  forward  as  an 
avenger  of  the  old  Romans  whose  fortunes  had  been  ruined. 
The  Senate,  fearing  convulsions,  made  Lepidus  and  Catulus, 
the  consuls,  swear  not  to  tate  up  arms  against  each 
other;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  consulship  of  Lepidus, 
went,  as  was  usual,  to  the  province  assigned  to  him. 
This  was  Gaul,  and  here  the  war  first  broke  out.  An 
attempt  on  Rome  was  frustrated  by  Catulus,  who  defeated 
Lepidus,  and  the  latter  soon  died  in  Sardinia,  whither  he 
had  retired. 

Sertorius  was  then  in  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,— a 
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man  who  had  I'isen  from  an  obscure  position,  but  who  pos- 
sessed the  hardy  virtues  of  the  old  Sabine  farmers.  Ho 
served  under  Marius  in  Gaul,  and  was  prctor  when 
Sulla  returned  to  Italy,  When  the  cau=e  ot  Manus 
was  lost  in  Africa,  he  orgioised  i  reii--t^DLe  to  Sulla  m 
Spain.  His  army  was  re-enforced  by  Marian  retUjjees,  and  he 
was  aided  by  the  Iberian  tribes,  among  whom  he  was  a 
favoi'ite.  For  eight  years  this  celebnted  hero  biffled  the 
armies  which  Rome,  under  the  lend  of  the  ar  btocracy  sent 
against  him,  for  he  undertook  to  restoie  the  cause  of  tho 
democracy. 

Against  Sertorius  was  sent  the  min  whi  next  to  Cssir, 
was  destined  to  play  the  vc\<  st  important  pirt  in  the  liMory 
of  those  times— Cn.  Pompeius,  born  the  same 
year  as  Cicero,  b.  c,  TOO,  who  had  enlwttd  in  the 
cause  of  Sulla,  and  earlj  distiaguiBhed  himself  'i^ainst  the 
generals  of  Marius.  He  gained  gieat  suecesies  in  bicily  lud 
Africa,  and  was,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  saluted  by  the  die 
tator  Sulla  himself  with  the  name  of  Magnus,  which  title  he 
ever  afterward  bore.  He  »  ai  then  a  simple  equestrian  and 
had  not  risen  to  the  rant  ot  qu-cstor,  or  proetor,  ol  consul 
Yet  he  had,  at  the  early  a^e  of  twentj  four,  uithout  en 
joying  any  ciirulo  office,  the  honor  of  i  triumph,  even 
against  the  opposition  of  Sulla. 

Pompey  was  sent  to  Spain  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  and  Po,  and  advanced  to 
the  southern  coast  of  Spain.  Here  he  was  met  by  Sertorius, 
and  at  first  was  woi'sted.  I  need  not  detail  the  varied  events 
of  this  war  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  at  length  grew  weary 
of  a  contest  which  was  not  to  their  beneSt,  but  which  was 
carried  on  in  behalf  of  rival  factions  at  the  capital.  Dissen- 
sions broke  out  among  the  officers  of  Sertorius,  and  he  wm 
killed  at  a  banquet  by  Perpenna,  his  lieatenant. 
On  the, death  of  the  only  man  capable  of  resisting  Meit"rius. 
the  aristocracy  of  Eume,  and  whose  virtues  were  worthy  of 
the  anjient  herOee,  the  progress  of  Pompey  was  easy.     Per- 
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peiina  was  taken  prisoner  and  his  army  waa  dispersed,  and 
Spain  was  reduced  to  obedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Pompey  was  fighting  Sertorius  in 
Spain,  a  servile  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  produced 
in  pai't  by  the  immense  demand  of  slaves  for  the 
gladiatorial  shows.  One  of  these  slaves,  Spartacus,  once  a 
Thracian  c.ipt;iin  of  banditti,  escaped  with  seventy  comrades 
to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  organized  an  insurrection, 
and  he  wa!<  soon  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  of 
those  wretched  captives  whose  condition  was  unendurable. 
Italy  wiis  ravaged  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
No  Roman  general,  then  in  Italy,  was  equal  to  the  task  of 
subduing  them.  But,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Crassns, 
who  was  a  great  proprietor  of  slaves,  and  who  had  ably 
served  under  Sulla,  undertook  the  task  of  subduing  the 
insurrectionary  slaves.  With  six  legions  he  drove  them  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  and  shut  them  up  in 
Rhegium  by  strong  lines  of  circnmvallation.  Spartacus  was 
killed,  after  having  broken  through  the  lines,  and  most  of  bis 
followers  were  destroyed;  but  six  thousand  escaped  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  the  northern  part  of  Italy  was  then  called, 
and  met  Pompey  on  his  victorious  i-eturn  from  Spain,  by 
whom  ihey  were  utterly  annihilated.  Pompey  claimed  the 
merit  of  ending  the  servile  wai',  and  sought  the  honor  of 
the  consulship,  although  ineligible.  .  Crassus,  also  ineligible, 
also  demanded  the  consulship,  and  both  these  lieutenants  of 
Snlla  obtained  their  ends.  But  both,  m  order  to  obtain  the 
consulship,  made  great  promises.  Pompey,  in 
particular,  promised  to  restore  the  Iribunitiau 
power.  Pompey  now  broke  witb  the  aristocracy,  whose 
champion  he  had  been,  and  even  carried  another  law  by 
which  the  judices  were  taken  from  the  equites  as  well  as 
the  Senate.  Thus  was  the  constitution  of  SuHa  subverted 
within  ten  ye.irs.  In  this  movement  Pompey  was  supported 
by  Julius  Caisar,  who  was  a  young  man  of  thirty  years 
of  age. 

Oq  the  expiration   of  his  consulship,  Pompey  remained 
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inactive,  refusing  a  province,  untU  the  trouljles  witli  the 
Mediterranean  pirates  again  called  him  into  active 
military  service.  These  pirates  swarmed  on  every 
coast,  plundering  cities,  and  cutting  off  communication  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  provinces.  They  especially  attacked 
the  corn  vessels,  so  that  the  price  of  provisions  rose  inordi- 
nately. The  people,  in  distress,  turned  their  eyes  to  Pom- 
pey ;  bat  he  was  not  willing  to  accept  any  ordinary  command, 
and  through  his  intrigues,  his  tool,  the  tribune  Gabinius, 
proposed  tliat  the  people  should  elect  a  man  for  this  service 
of  consular  rank,  who  should  have  absolute  power  for  three 
years  over  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  inward  from  the  coast,  and  who  should  com- 
mand a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships.  He  did  not  name  Pom- 
pey,  but  everybody  knew  who  was  meant.  The  people, 
furious  at  thepric«  of  corn,  and  full  of  admiration  for  the 
victories  of  Pompey,  were  ready  to  appoint  him;  the  Senate, 
alarmed  and  jealous,  was  equally  determined  to  prevent  his 
appointment.  Tumults  and  riots  were  the  consequence. 
Pompey  affected  to  desire  some  other  person  for  the  com- 
mand but  himself;  but  the  law  passed,  in  spite  of  fire^i  puwep 
the  opposition  of  the  Senate,  and  Pompey  was  I'uiopay. 
commissioned  to  prepare  five  hundred  ships,  enlist  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  also  to 
take  from  the  public  treasury  whatever  sum  he  needed. 

In  the  following  spring  his  preparations  were  made,  and  in 
forty  days  he  cleared  the  western  half  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  pirates,  and  drove  them  to  the  Cilician  coast.  Here 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  their  united  fleets,  and  took 
twenty  thousand  prisoners,  whom  he  settled  at  various  points 
on  the  coasts,  and  returned  home  in  forty-nine  days  after 
he  had  sailed  from  Brundusium.  In  less  than  three  months 
he  had  ended  the  war. 

This  great  success  led  to  his  command  against  Mithridates, 
who  had  again  rallied  his  forces  for  one  more  de-   Renewal  of 
cisive  and  desperate  struggle  with  the  Romans.    iheE^i. 
Asia  rallied  against  Europe,  as  Europe  rallied  against  Asia 
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in  the  crusades.  Mithridatea,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla,  bad 
retired  to  Armenia  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes, 
whose  power  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Oriental 
potentate.  Tigranes  was  not  at  first  inclined  to  break  with 
Rome,  but  (n.  c,  70)  he  consented  to  the  war,  which  continued 
for  seven  years  without  decisive  results.  The  Komans  were 
commaiuled  by  Lucullus,  the  old  lieutenant  of 
Sulla,  and  although  his  labors  were  not  appreciated 
at  Home,  he  broke  really  the  power  of  Mithridatea.  But, 
through  the  Inti-igues  of  Pompey  and  hia  friends,  he  was  re- 
called, and  Pompey  was  commissioned,  with  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  unlimited  control  of  the  Eastern  army  and  fleet, 
and  the  rights  of  proconsul  over  the  whole  of  Asia.  He 
already  had  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  The  Senate 
opposed  this  dangerons  pi-ecedcnt,  but  it  was  can-ied  by  the 
people,  who  could  not  heap  too  many  honors  on  their  favor- 
ite. Cicero,  then  forty  years  of  age,  with  Cujsar,  supported 
the  measure,  which  was  opposed  by  Hortensius  and  Catulus. 
Lucullus  retired  to  his  laxurious  villa  to  squander  the 
riches  he  had  accumulated  in  Asia,  and  to  study 
the  academic  philosophy,  while  Pompey  pursued 
his  conquests  in  the  East  over  foes  already  broken  and  hu- 
miliated. He  showed  considerable  ability,  and  drove  Mithri- 
datea from  post  to  post  in  the  heart  of  his  dominion.  The 
EastetQ  monarch  made  overtures  of  peace,  which  were  re- 
jected. Nothing  but  unconditional  surrender  would  be 
accepted.  His  army  was  finally  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  old 
man  escaped  only  with  a  few  horsemen.  Rejected  by  Ti- 
granes, he  made  his  way  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  which 
was  his  last  retreat.  Pompey  then  turned  his  attention  to 
Armenia,  and  Tigranes  threw  himself  upon  his  mercy,  at  the 
cost  of  all  his  territories  but  Armenia  Proper.  Pompey  then 
DifcBt.if  resumed  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  fighting  his 
Miihndoivi  ^^,^y  tiji-ough  the  mountains  of  Iberia  and  Albania, 
but  he  did  not  pursue  hia  foe  over  the  Caucasus.  Mithri- 
dates, secure  in  the  Crimea,  then  planned  a  daring  attempt 
on  Rome  hereelf  which  was  to  march  round  the  Eusine  and 
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up  the  Danabe,  collecting  ia  his  train  the  Sarmatians,  Gjeta;, 
and  other  barbarians,  cross  tbe  Alps,  and  descend  upon  Italy, 
His  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  already  lost,  and  had  been  made 
&  Roman  province.  His  followers,  however,  became  disaf- 
fected, his  son  Pharnaces  rebelled,  and  he  bad  no  other  rem- 
edy than  suicide  to  escape  capture.  He  died  b,  c 
63,  alter  a  reign  of  nity-three  years,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age — the  greatest  Eastern  prince  since 
Cyrus.  Racine  has  painted  iiim  in  one  of  his  dramas  as  one 
of  the  most  heroic  men  of  the  world.  But  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  contend  with  Rome  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power. 

Pompey,  before  the  death  of  Mithridatea,  went  to  Syria 
to  regulate  its  affairs,  it  beinw  ceded  to  Rome  by  pnmpejia 
TigraneB.  After  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullns,  ^^™" 
that  kingdom,  however,  had  been  recovered  by  Antiochus 
XIII.,  the  last  of  the  Seleucidie,  who  held  a  doubtful  sove- 
reignty. He  was,  however,  reduced  by  a  legate  of  Pompey, 
and  Syria  became  a  Roman  province.  The  nest  year,  Pom- 
pey advanced  south,  and  established  the  Roman  supremacy 
in  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  the  latter  country  being  the  scat 
of  civil  war  between  Hytcanus  and  Aristobulus.  It  was 
then  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  tbe  Roman  general,  after 
a  siege  of  three  months,  and  the  conqueror  entered  the  most 
Bacrcd  precincts  of  the  temple,  to  the  horror  of  the  priest- 
hood. He  established  Hyrcanus  as  high  priest,  as  has  been 
already  related,  and  then  i-etired  to  Pontus,  settled  its  affairs, 
and  departed  with  his  army  for  Italy,  having  won 

.  „     ,  ,  ,     ,    -         ,        T^  Hisvictoriefc 

a  succession  of  victories  never  equaled  in  the  l!.ast, 

except  by  Alexander.     And  never  did  victories  receive  such 

great  ^elai,  which,  however,  were  easily  won,  as  those  of 

Alexander  had  been.     No  Asiatic  foe  was  a  match  for  either 

Greeks  or  Romans  in  the  field,     Tbe  real  difficulties  were  in 

marches,  ia  penetrating  mountain  passes,  in  crossing  arid 

plain,. 

But  before  tbe  conqueror  of  Asia  received  the  reward  of  his 
great    services  to  tbe  State — the  most  splendid 
triumph  which  had  as  yet  been  seen  on  the  Via 
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Sacra — Rome  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  rain  by  the  con- 
Bpiracy  of  Catiline,  The  departure  of  Porapey  to  punish  the 
pirates  of  the  Mediterraaean  and  conquer  Mithridates,  left 
the  field  clear  to  the  two  greatest  men  of  their  age,  Cicero 
and  Cfflsar.  It  was  while  Cicero  was  consul  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  moat  accomplished  man,  on  the 
whole,  in  Roman  annals,  and  as  immortal  as  Csesar 
himself,  was  born  b.  c.  106,  near  Arphmm,  of  an 
equestrian,  hut  not  senatorial  family.  He  received  a  good 
education,  received  the  manly  gown  at  sixteen,  and  entered 
the  forum  to  hear  the  debates,  but  pursued  his  studies  with 
great  assiduity.  He  was  intrusted  by  his  wealthy  father  to 
the  care  of  the  augur,  Q.  Mucius  Scfevola,  an  old  lawyer 
deeply  read  in  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence.  At  eighteen  he  served  his  first  and 
only  campaign  under  the  father  of  the  great  Pompey,  in  the 
social  war.  He  was  twenty-four  before  he  made  a  figure  in 
the  eye  of  the  public,  keeping  aloof  from  the  fierce  straggles 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  identifying  himself  with  neither  party, 
and  devoted  only  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  studying 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  as  well  as  law,  traveling  over  Sicily 
and  Greece,  and  preparing  himself  for  a  forensic  orator.  At 
twenty-five  he  appeared  in  the  forum  as  a  public  pleader, 
and  boldly  defended  the  oppressed  and  injured,  and  even 
braved  the  anger  of  Sulla,  then  all-powerful  as  dictator.  At 
twenty-seven  he  again  repaired  to  Athens  for  greater  culture 
and  extensively  traveled  in  Asia  Minor,  holding  converse 
with  the  moat  eminent  scholars  and  philosophers  in  the 
Grecian  cities.  At  twenty-nine  he  returned  to  Rome,  im- 
proved in  health  as  well  as  in  those  arts  which  contributed 
to  his  unrivaled  fame  as  an  orator— a  rival  with  Hortensius 
and  Cotta,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  bar.  At  thirty  he  was 
elected  qutestor,  not,  as  was  usuaiiy  the  case,  by  family  in- 
terest, but  from  his  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  The  duties 
of  his  office  called  him  to  Sicily,  under  the  pnetor  of  Lily- 
bieum,  which  he  admirably  discharged,  showing  not  only 
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executive  ability,  but  rare  virtue  and  impartiality.  The 
Tanity  which  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  glorious  name,  and 
which  he  never  exorcised,  received  a  severe  wound  on  his 
return  to  Italy.  He  imagined  he  was  the  observed  of  all 
observere,  but  soon  discoveied  that  his  gay  and  fashionable 
friends  were  ignorant,  not  only  of  what  he  had  done  in  Sicily 
but  of  his  administration  at  all. 

For  the  next  four  years  he  was  absorbed  in  private  stud- 
ies, and  in  the  courts  of  law,  at  the  end  of  which  he  became 
redile,  the  year  that  VeiTes  was  impeached  for 
misgovernment  in  Sicily,  This  was  the  most 
celebrated  State  trial  for  impeachment  on  record,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  But  Cicero, 
who  was  the  public  accuser  and  prosecutor,  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  Burke.  He  collected  such  an  overwheJming  mass 
of  evidence  against  this  corrupt  governor,  that  he  went  into 
exile  without  making  a  defense,  although  defended  by  Hor- 
tensius,  consul  elect.  The  speech  which  the  orator  was  to 
have  made  at  the  trial  was  subsequently  published  by  Cicero, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  tirades  against  public  cor- 
ruption ever  composed  or  uttered. 

Nothing  of  especial  interest  marked  the  career  of  this  great 
man  for  three  more  years,  until  b.  c.  67  he  was  pubHceareer 
elected  first  prsetor,  or  supreme  judge,  an  office  for  "^  '^^'^'o- 
which  he  was  supremely  qualified.  But  it  was  not  merely 
civic  cases  which  he  decided.  He  appeared  as  a  political 
speaker,  and  delivered  from  the  rostrum  his  celebrated  speech 
on  the  Manilian  laws,  maintaining  the  cause  of  Pompey  when 
he  departed  from  the  policy  of  the  aristocracy.  He  had  now 
gained  by  pure  merit,  in  a  corrupt  age,  without  family  influ- 
ence, the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  even  as  Burke  became 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  -without  aristocratic 
connections,  and  now  naturally  aspired  to  the  consulship, — 
the  great  prize  which  every  ambitious  man  sought,  but  which, 
in  the  aristocratic  age  of  Roman  history,  was  rarely  confer- 
red except  on  members  of  the  ruling  houses,  or  very  eminent 
success   in  war.     By  the  friendship  of  Pompey,   and  also 
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fi-om  the  general  admiration  which  his  splendid  talents  and 
attainments  commanded,  this  great  prize  was  also  secured. 
He  had  six  ilhistnous  competitore,  among  whom  were  Anto- 
niu3  and  Catiline,  who  were  assisted  by  Crasaus  and  Csesar. 
As  consul,  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  character  were 
cimm  u  absorbed  in  baffling  the  treason  of  this  eminent 
ronsui.  pati-ician    demagogue,      L.    Sergius   Catiiine  was 

one  of  those  wicked,  unacrapulous,  intriguing,  popular,  aban- 
doned  and  intellectual  scoundrels  that  a  corrupt 
age  and  patrician  misrule  brought  to  the  sui-face 
of  society,  aided  by  the  degenerate  uobles  to  whose  class  he 
belonged.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  political  disappointments, 
headed  off  by  Cicero  at  every  turn,  he  meditated  the  com- 
plete overthi-ow  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  bis  own 
elevation  as  chief  of  the  State,  and  absolutely  inaugurated 
rebellion,  Cicero,  who  was  in  danger  of  assassination,  boldly 
laid  the  conspiracy  before  the  Senate,  and  secured  the  arrest 
of  many  of  his  chief  confederates.  Catiline  fled  and  assem- 
bled his  followers,  which  numbered  twelve  thousand  desper- 
ate men,  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  vigilance,  energy,  and  patriotism  of 
Cicero,  it  is  possible  this  atrocious  conspii-acy  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  state  of  society  was  completely  demoralized ;  the 
disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Eastern  wars  had  spent  their  money 
and  wanted  spoils ;  the  Senate  was  timid  and  inefficient,  and 
an  unscrupulous  and  able  leader,  at  the  head  of  discontented 
factions,  on  the  assassination  of  the  consuls  and  the  virtu- 
ous men  who  remaned  in  power,  might  have  bid  defiance  to 
any  force  which  could  then,  in  the  absence  of  Pompcy  in  the 
East,  have  been  marshaled  against  him 

But  the  State  was  saved,  and  sa\ed  by  a  patnotic  statos- 
cicero's  man,  who  had  arisen  by  foice  of  genius  and  charao- 
Mrvieei  ^^^  j.^  ^^^^  supreme  power  Tlie  gmtitude  of  the 
people  was  unbounded.  Men  of  all  lanls  hailed  him  as  the 
savior  of  his  country ;  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  w  ere  voted 
in  his  name,  and  all  Italy  joined  in  enthusiastic  piaises. 
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Bat  he  had  now  reached  the  culminating  height  of  hia 
political  greatness,  and  his  subsequent  career  was  one  of  sor- 
row and  disappointment.  Intoxicated  by  his  elevation, — for 
it  was  unprecedented  at  Rome,  in  his  day,  for  a  man  to  rise 
60  high  by  mere  force  of  eloquence  and  learning,  without 
fortune,  or  family,  or  military  exploits, — he  became  conceited 
and  vain.  In  the  civil  troubles  which  succeeded  the  return 
of  Pompey,  he  was  banished  fivam  the  country  he 
had  saved,  and  there  is  nothing  more  pitiful  than 
his  lamentations  and  miseries  while  in  exile.  His  fall  wa3 
natural.  He  had  opposed  the  demoralising  current  which 
ewept  eveiy  thing  before  it.  When  his  office  of  consul  was 
ended,  he  was  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  the  senators  whom 
he  had  humiluited,  of  the  equites  whose  unreasoniible  de- 
mands he  had  opposed,  of  the  people  whom  he  disdained  to 
flatter,  and  of  the  triumvirs  whose  usurpation  he  detested. 
Ko  one  was  poweiful  enough  to  screen  him  from  these 
combined  hostilities,  except  the  very  men  who  aimed  at  the 
subversion  of  Roman  liberties,  and  who  wished  him  out  of 
the  way ;  his  friend  Pompey  showed  a  mean,  pusillanimous, 
and  calculating  selfishness,  and  neither  Crassus  nor  Csesar 
liked  him.  But  in  his  latter  days,  part  of  which  wei-e  passed 
in  exile,  and  all  without  political  considei-ation,  he  AccoTipitsh- 
found  time  to  compose  those  eloquent  treatises  on  SiSwrof 
almost  every  subject,  for  which  his  memory  will  be  '-^'''^■ 
held  in  reverence.  Unlike  Bacon,  he  committed  no  crime 
against  the  laws ;  yet,  like  him,  fell  from  his  high  estate  in  the 
convulsions  of  a  revolutionary  age,  and  as  Bacon  soothed  his 
declining  years  with  the  charms  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
BO  did  Cicero  display  in  his  writings  the  result  of  long  yeare 
of  study,  and  unfold  for  remotest  generations  the  treasures  of 
Greek  and  Roman  wisdom,  ornamented,  too,  by  that  exquis- 
ite style,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  given  him  immortality 
as  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world.  He  lived  to  seo 
the  utter  wi-eck  of  Roman  liberties,  and  was  ultimately  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Antonius,  in  revenge  for  those  bitter 
philippics  which  the  orator  had  launched  against  him  before 
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the  (JcsccTiding  sun  of  hie  political  glory  had  finally  disap- 
peared in  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  revolntionary  miseriea. 

But  we  resume  the  thread  of  poHtieal  history  in  those 
tangled  times,  Cicero  was  at  the  highest  of  his  fame  and 
power  when  Pompey  returned  from  his  Asiiitic 
"'"P"'-  conquests,  the  great  hero  of  his  age,  on  whom  all 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  to  whom  all  bent  the  knee  of  homage 
aud  aihniration.  Ilia  triumph,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was 
the  grandest  ever  seen.  It  lasted  two  days.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  captive  princes  walked  before  his 
triumphal  oar,  followed  by  spoils  and  emblems  of  a  war 
which  saw  the  reduction  of  one  thousand  fortresses.  The 
enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  talents  was  added  to  the 
public  treasury, 

Pompey  was,  however,  greater  in  war  than  in  peace.  Had 
he  known  how  to  make  use  of  his  prestige  and  his 
nuponcy.  advantages,  he  might  have  lienceforth  reigned  with- 
out a  rival.  He  was  not  sufliciently  uoble  and  generous  to 
live  without  making  grave  mistakes  and  alienating  some  of 
his  greatest  friends,  nor  was  he  sufficiently  bad  and  unscrupu- 
lous to  abuse  his  military  supremacy.  He  pursued  a  middle 
co«i-se,  envious  of  all  talent,  absorbed  in  his  own  greatness, 
vain,  pompous,  and  vacillating.  His  quarrels  with  Crassua 
and  Lucullua  severed  him  from  the  aristocratic  party,  whose 
leader  he  properly  was.  His  haughtiness  and  coldness  alien- 
ated the  afiections  of  the  people,  through  whom  he  could 
only  advance  to  supreme  dominion.  He  had  neither  the 
arts  of  a  demagogue,  nor  the  magnanimity  of  a  conqueror. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Ctesar  returned  from  Spain  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  Lusitauians.  Caius  Julius  Ciesar 
""'  belonged  to  the  ancient  patrician  family  of  the 

Julii,  and  was  born  b.  c,  100,  and  was  six  years  younger 
than  Pompey  and  Cicera.  But  he  was  closely  connected 
with  the  popular  party  by  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia 
with  the  great  Marius,  and  his  marriage  with  Gomelia,  the 
danwhter  of  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Sulla,  Ho 
early  served  in  the  ai-my  of  the  Elaat,  but  devoted  his  earliest 
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years  to  the  art  of  oratory.  His  affuble  manners  and 
unbounded  liberality  made  him  popular  with  the  people.  He 
obtained  the  qutestorship  at  thirty-two,  the  year  he  lost  his 
wife,  and  went  as  quKStor  toAntistius  Vetiia,  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Further  Spain.  On  his  return,  the  following  year,  he 
married  Pompeia,  the  granddaughter  of  Sulla,  of  the  Corne- 
lia gens,  and  formed  a  union  with  Ponipey,  By  his  family 
connectiona  he  obtained  the  curule  Eedileship  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  and  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  bis  shows  and  entertainments,  the  money  for  which 
he  borrowed.  At  thirty-seven  he  was  elected  Pontifex  Max- 
iraus,  so  great  was  his  popularity,  and  the  following  year  he 
obtained  the  prsetorship,  b.  c.  62,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
his  office  he  obtained  the  province  of  Further  Spain.  His 
debts  were  so  enormous  that  he  applied  for  aid  to  Crassus, 
the  richest  man  in  Rome,  and  readily  obtained  the  loan  he 
sought.  In  Spain,  with  an  army  at  his  command,  he  gained 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Lusitanians,  and  returned  to 
Rome  enriched,  and  songht  the  consulship.  To  obtain  this, 
he  relinquished  the  customary  triumph,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Pompey,  secured  his  election,  and  entered  into  that  close 
alliance  with  Pompey  and  Crassus  which  historians  call  the 
first  triumvirate.  It  was  merely  a  private  agreement 
between  the  three  most  powerful  men  of  Rome  to  support 
each  other,  and  not  a  distinct  magistracy. 

As  consul,  Csssar  threw  hia  influence  against  the  aiistoe- 
racy,  to  whose  ranks  he  belonged,  both  by  birth  Theennmi!- 
and  office,  and  caused  an  agrarian  law  to  be  Ob™-. 
passed,  against  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  Senate,  by  which 
the  rich  Campanian  lands  were  divided  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  poorest  citizens— a  good  measure,  perhaps,  bat  which 
brought  him  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  people.  He 
next  gained  over  the  equites,  by  relieving  them,  by  a  law 
which  he  caused  to  be  passed,  of  one-third  of  the  sum  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes  of  Asia.  He 
secured  the  favor  of  Pompey  by  causing  all  his  acts  in  the 
East  to  be  confirmed.    At  the  expiration  of  hia  consulship  he 
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obtained  the  province  of  Gaul,  as  the  fullest  field  for  the 
development  of  his  military  talents,  and  the  surest  way  to 
climb  to  subsequent  greatness.  At  this  period  Cicero  went 
into  exile  without  waiting  for  his  trial — that  miserable 
period  made  memorable  for  aristocratic  broils  and  intrigues, 
and  when  Clodius,  a  reckless  young  noble,  entered  into  tlie 
house  of  the  Pontifes  Maximum,  disguised  as  a  woman,  in 
pursuit  of  a  vile  intrigue  with  Csesar's  wife. 

The  succeeding  nine  years  of  Ctesar's  life  were  occupied 
by  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  the  first  campaign  he  sub- 
dued the  Helvetii,  and  conquered  Arioviatus,  a  powerful 
German  chieftain.  In  thi;  second  campaign  he  opposed  a 
confederation  of  Belgic  tribes — the  most  warlike  of  all  the 
Gauls,  who  had  collected  a  force  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  signally  defeated  them,  for  which  victories  the  Sen- 
ate decreed  a  public  thanksgiving  of  fifteen  days.  That  given 
(j^^^ig  in  Pompey's  honor,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  had 
***"'■  lasted  but  ten.      At  this  time  he  made  a  renewed 

compact  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  by  which  Pompey  was 
to  have  the  two  Spains  for  his  province,  Ci-assus  that  of 
Syria,  and  he  himself  should  have  a  prolonged  government 
in  Gaul  for  five  years  more.  The  combined  influence  of 
these  men  was  enough  to  secure  the  elections,  and  the  year 
following  Crassus  and  Pompey  were  made  consuls.  Casar 
had  to  resist  powerful  confederations  of  the  Gauls,  and  in 
order  to  strike  terror  among  them,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  invaded  Britain.  But  I  can  not  describe  the  various 
campaigns  of  Ciesar  in  Gaul  and  Britain  without  going  into 
details  hai-d  to  be  understood— his  brilliant  victories  over 
enemies  of  vastly  greater  immbei's,  his  mai'chings  and 
conntermarchings,  his  difficulties  and  dangers,  his  inventive 
genius,  his  strategic  talents,  his  boundless  resources,  hia 
command  over  his  soldiera  and  their  idolatry,  until,  after 
nine  years,  Gaul  was  subdued  and  added  to  the  Roman 
provinces.  During  his  long  absence  from  Rome  his  interests 
were  guarded  by  the  tribune  Curio,  and  Marcus  Antonius, 
the  future  triumvir.     During  this  time  Crassus  had  inglori- 
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ously  conducted  a  distant  war  in  Parthia,  in  quest  of  fame 
and  riches,  and  -was  killed  by  an  unknown  band  after  a  dis- 
graceful defeat.  This  avaricious  patrician  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  cokbi-atcd  orator,  of  a  preceding  age,  who 
was  BO  celebrated  for  his  elegance  and  luxury. 

Affaire  at  Rome  had  also  taken  a  turn  which  indicated  a 
rupture  with  Ciesar  and  Pompey,  now  left,  by  the  deatb  of 
CrasBua,  at  the  head  of  the  State.  Tlio  brilliant  vietoriea  of 
the  former  in  Gaul  were  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  the  fame 
of  the  latter  was  being  eclipsed.  A  serious  rivalry  between 
these  great  generals  began  to  show  itself.  The  disturbances 
which  also  broke  out  on  the  death  of  Clodiua  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul,  and  all  his  acts  as 
consul  tended  to  consolidate  his  power.  His  government  in 
Spain  was  prolonged  for  five  years  more ;  he  entered  into 
closer  connections  with  the  aristocracy,  and  prepared  for  a 
rupture  with  his  great  rival,  which  had  now  become  inevita- 
ble, as  both  grasped  supreme  power.  That  struggle  is  now 
a  the  following  chapter. 
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THE   CIVIL   WARS  BETWEEN   C^SAE   AHD  POMPET. 

The  condition  of  Rome  when  Cfesar  returned,  crowned 
with  glory,  from  his  Gallic  campaign,  in  which  he  had  dis- 
power  of  played  the  most  consummate  ability,  was  misora- 
Poiu|.Gy.  ble  enough.  Theconstitutionhad  been  assailed  by 
all  the  leading  chieflains,  and  even  Cicero  could  only  give 
vent  to  his  despair  and  indignation  in  impotent  lamentations. 
The  cause  of  liberty  was  already  lost.  Csesar  had  obtained 
the  province  of  Gaul  for  ten  years,  against  all  former  prece- 
dent, and  Pompey  had  obtained  the  extension  of  his  imperium 
for  five  additional  years.  Both  these  generals  thus  had 
armies  and  an  independent  command  for  a  period  which 
might  be  called  indefinite — that  is,  as  long  as  they  could 
maintain  their  authority  in  a  period  of  anarchy.  Rome  was 
disgraced  by  tumults  and  assassinations ;  worthJess  people 
secured  the  highest  offices,  and  were  the  tools  of  the  two 
great  generals,  who  divided  between  them  the  empire  of  the 
world.  All  family  ties  between  these  two  generals  were 
destroyed  by  the  death  of  Julia.  The  feud  between  Clo- 
dius  and  Milo,  the  one  a  candidate  for  the  pnetoi'ship,  and 
the  other  for  the  consulship,  was  most  disgraceful,  in  the 
course  of  which  Clodius  was  slain.  Each  wanted  an  office 
as  the  means  of  defraying  enormous  debts,  Pompey,  called 
upon  by  the  Senate  to  relieve  the  State  from  anarchy,  was 
made  sole  consul— another  unprecedented  thing.  The  trial 
of  Milo  showed  that  Pompey  was  the  absolute  master  at 
Rome,  and  it  was  his  study  to  maintain  his  position  against 
Cffisar. 

It  was  plain  that  the  world  could  not  have  two  e 
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masters,  for  both  Pompey  and  Csesar  aspired  to  uiiivoi'sal 
sovereignty.     One  must  succumb  to  the  other— be  either  anvil 
or  hammer.     Neither  would  have  been  safe  without  tlieir 
armies  and  their  armed  followers.     And  if  both  were  de- 
stroyed, the  State  would  still  be  convulsed  with   j,j„^,j^| 
factions.     All  true  constitutional  liberty  was  at  an  ?^*''''*^ 
end,  for  both  generals  and  demagogues  could  get  Pui'P^r- 
such  laws  passed  as  they  pleased,  with  sufficient  money  to  bribe 
those  who  controlled  the  elections.    It  was  a  time  of  universal 
con-uptioii  and  venality.     Money  was  the  mainspring  of  soci- 
ety.   Public  virtue  had  passed  away, — all  elevated  sentiment, 
— all  patriotism, — all  self-sacvifioe.    The  people  cared  but  little 
who  rnled,  if  they  were  supplied  with  com  and  wine  at  nom- 
inal prices.     Patrician  nobles  had  become  demagogues,  and 
demagogues  had  power  in  proportion  to  their  abil-   DepiunbiB 
ity  or  inclination  to  please  the   people.     Cicero   Jieafiwrl" 
despaired  of  the  State,  and  devoted  himself  to  liteiaturo. 
There  yet  remained  the  aristocratic  party,  which  had  wealth 
and  prestige  and  power,  and  the  popular  party,  which  aimed 
to  take  these  privileges  away,  but  which  was  ruled  by  dema- 
gogues moi-e  unprincipled  than  the  old  nobility.     Pompey 
represented  the  one,  and  Cfesar  the  other,  though  both  were 
nobles. 

Both  these  generals  had  rendered  great  services.  Pompey 
had  subdued  the  Eist,  and  Ciesar  the  West.  Pompey  had 
more  prestige,  Ctetar  more  genius  Pompey  was  a  greater 
tactician,  Caasar  a  greater  strite^tst  Pompey  was  pioud, 
pompous,  jeakuB,  patronizmg,  self  sufficient,  disdainful. 
Cresar  was  politic,  mtrigumg  patient  lavish,  unenvious,  easily 
approached,  forgivms,  with  gVeiAi  urbanity  and  most  genial 
manners.  Both  weie  ambitious  unscrupulous,  and  selfish, 
Cicero  distrusted  both,  fl^tttred  each  by  turns,  but  inclined 
to  the  side  of  Pompey  as  more  conservative,  and  less  dan- 
gerous. The  Senate  took  the  side  of  Pompey,  the  people 
that  of  GiEsar.  Both  Csesar  and  Pompey  had  enjoyed  power 
BO  long,  that  neitiier  would  have  been  contented  with  private 
lU'e. 
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In  the  year  b.  c.  49,  Csesar's  proconsular  imperinm  was  to 
teiTninate  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  Gallic  war.  He 
■wished  to  be  re-elected  consul,  and  also  secure  his  triumph. 
But  he  could  not,  according  to  law,  have  the  triumph  without 
disbanding  the  army,  and  without  an  army  he  would  not  bo 
safe  at  Rome,  with  so  many  enemies.  Neither  could  he  he 
elected  consul,  according  to  the  forms,  while  he  enjoyed  iiis 
imperinm,  for  it  had  long  been  the  custom  that  no  one  could 
sue  for  the  consulship  at  the  head  of  ao  army.  He,  therefore, 
could  neither  be  consul  nor  enjoy  a  triumph,  legitimately, 
without  disbanding  his  army.  Moreover,  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey, being  then  in  the  ascendant  at  Rome,  demanded  that 
Cresar  should  lay  down  his  imperinm.  The  tribunes,  in  the 
The  9f nsM  ii^e^'ssts  of  Cajsar,  Apposed  the  <lecree  of  the  Sen- 
''hi^""'!' "^  f  ^''^'  ^^  reigning  consuls  threatened  the  tribunes, 
c»»^-  and  they  fied  to  Ciesar's  camp  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  when  the  consul  Mar- 
cellus,  an  enemy  of  Csesar,  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  he 
should  lay  down  his  command.  Curio,  the  tribune,  whose 
debts  Ctesar  had  paid,  moved  that  Pompey  should  do  the 
same ;  which  he  refused  to  do,  since  the  election  of  Csesar  to 
the  consulship  would  place  the  whole  power  of  the  republic 
in  his  hands.  Csesar  made  a  last  cfTort  to  avoid  the  inevita- 
obmt  itekt  ble  war,  by  proposing  to  the  Senate  to  lay  down 
•^coDipro-  ^.^  command,  if  Pompey  would  also ;  but  Pompey 
prevaricated,  and  the  compromise  came  to  nothing.  Both 
genei-als  distrusted  each  other,  and  both  were  disloyal  to  the 
State,  The  Senate  then  appointed  a  successor  to  Cicsar  in 
Gaul,  ordered  a  general  levy  of  troops  throughout  Italy,  and 
voted  money  and  men  to  Pompey.  Csesar  had  already 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  high  treason,  before  his  last 
proposal  to  compromise,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
No  one  resisted  him,  for  the  people  had  but  little  interest  in 
Keiecifci  b  '■^^  success  of  either  party.  Pompey,  esaggerat- 
puoiiisj'.  jug  iiig  popularity,  thought  he  had  only  to  stamp 
the  ground,  and  an  army  would  appear,  and  when  he  discov- 
ered that  his  rival  was  advancing  on  the  Flaminican  way, 
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fled  hastily  from  Rome  with  most  of  tho  senators,  and  went 
to  Brundusium.  Cfesar  did  not  at  onoo  seize  the  capital, 
but  followed  Pompey,  and  so  vigorously  attacked  CiBHir 
liim,  that  he  quit  the  town  and  crossed  over  to  Poraper. 
Illyricum.  Ciesar  had  no  troops  to  pnrsuc  him,  and,  there- 
fore retraced  his  steps,  and  entered  Rome,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  undisputed  mas- 
ter of  Italy. 

But  Pompey  still  controlled  liis  proconsular  province  of 
Spain,  where  seven  legions  were  under  his  lieutenants,  and 
Africa  also  was  occupied  by  his  party.  Cseaar,  after  aiTang- 
ing  the  aflairs  of  Italy,  marched  through  Gaul  into  pa.,„in 
SpMn  to  tight  the  generals  of  Pompey.  That  cam-  *!"''"■ 
paign  was  ended  in  forty  days,  and  he  became  master  of 
Spain.  While  in  Spain  he  was  elected  to  his  second  consul- 
ship, and  also  made  dictator.  He  returned  to  Rome  as  rapidly 
aa  he  had  marched  into  Spain,  and  enacted  some  wholesome 
laws,  among  others  that  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  obtained  citizenship.  After 
aettling  the  general  afRiira  of  Italy,he  laid  down  the  dictator- 
ship, and  went  to  Erandu^ium,  and  collected  his  forces  from 
various  parts  for  a  decisive  conflict  with  Pompey,  who  had 
remained,  meanwhile,  in  Macedonia,  ortjanizing  his  army.  He 
collected  nine  legions,  with  auxiliary  forces,  while  his  fleet 
commanded  the  sea.  He  also  secured  vast  magazines  of  corn 
in  Thessajy,  Asia,  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Cyrene. 

Ciesar  was  able  to  cross  the  sea  with  scarcely  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  me»,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  Miuiurypre- 
of  bis  fleet.,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  a  hostile  shore,  p"™"""'- 
cttt  off  from  supplies,  and  in  presence  of  a  vastly  superior 
force.  But  his  troops  were  veterans,  and  his  cause  was 
strengthened  by  the  capture  of  Apdllonia.  He  then  advanced 
north  to  seize  Dyrhachium,  where  Pompey's  stores  were 
deposited,  but  Pompey  reached  the  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Apsiis,  the 
one  on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  b;int.  There  Cassar 
was  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  brought  over  with 
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great  difficulty  from  Brunilusiuni  by  Marcus  Antonius,  his 
most  able  lieutenant  and  devoted  friend.  Poinpey  was  also 
re-enforced  by  two  legions  from  Syria,  led  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Scipio.  Both  parlies  abstained  from  attacking  each 
other  while  these  re-enforcements  were  being  brought  for- 
ward, and  Ciesar  even  made  a  last  effort  at  compromise,  while 
the  troops  on  each  side  exchanged  mutual  courtesies. 

Pompey  avoided  a, pitched  battle,  and  intrenched  himself 
Biiwenf  "^  *  ^'^^  "^^^  Dyrhaohiam.     Caisar  surrounded 

wjrhachinm.  jji^,  ^j^jj  |||,gg  f,f  circiimvallation.  Pompey  broke 
through  them,  and  compelled  C^sar  to  retire,  with  consider- 
able loss.  He  retreated  to  Thcssaly,  followed  by  Pompey, 
who,  had  he  known  how  to  pursue  his  advantage,  might,  after 
this  last  success — the  last  he  ever  had — have  defeated  Ctesar. 
He  had  wisely  avoided  a  pit(;bed  battle  until  his  tioops  should 
become  inured  to  service,  or  until  he  should  wear  or.t  his 
adversary;  but  now,  puffi-d  up  with  victory  and  self-confi- 
dence, and  unduly  influenced  by  bis  officers,  he  concluded  to 
risk  a  battle.  Ciesar  was  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Piiaisalia, 
and  Pompey  on  a  bill  about  four  miles  distant.  The  steep 
bank  of  the  river  Enipeus  covered  the  right  of  Pompey's  line 
and  the  left  of  Cesar's.  The  infantry  of  the  former  numbered 
forty-five  thousand  ;  that  of  the  latter,  twenty-two  thousand, 
but  they  were  veterans.  Pompey  was  also  superior  in  cav- 
alry, having  seven  thousand,  while  Cfesar  had  only  one  thou- 
sand. With  these,  which  formed  the  strength  of  Pompey's 
force,  he  proposed  to  outflank  the  right  of  Csesar,  extended 
Battle  of  on  the  plain.  To  guard  against  this  movement, 
rhai-SDiio.  Cffisar  withdrew  six  cohorts  from  his  third  line, 
and  formed  them  into  a  fourth  in  the  rear  of  his  cavalry  on 
the  right.  The  battle  commenced  by  a  furious  assault  on  the 
lines  of  Pompey  by  Cesar's  veterans,  who  were  received 
with  courage.  Meanwhile  Pompey's  cavalry  swept  away 
that  of  Cassar,  and  was  advancing  to  attack  the  re:ir,  when 
they  received,  unexpectedly,  the  charge  of  the  cohorts  which 
Ctesar  bad  posted  there.  The  cavalry  broke,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains.     The  six  cohorts  then  turned  upon  the  sliiigera 
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and  arehei-,  wl  o  hid  covered  tlje  attick  of  tbe  oasaTiy  de- 
feated them,  and  fell  upon  the  reii  ot  Pompey's  left  C'ssar 
then  brought  up  his  th  rd  line,  in  1  decide  1  the  battle  Pom- 
pej-had  fled  when  he  sjw  the  defeit  oi  his  civalry  His 
camp  was  taken  an  1  sacked,  ind  hi^  troops,  so  confident  of 
victory,  wt,re  scattered,  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
Cassar,  with  his  usual  deoKncy,  spaied  tlieir  hres,  nor  had 
he  any  object  to  destroy  them  Among  those  nlio  siiiren- 
dered  after  this  decisive  battle  was  Junius  Brutns,  who  was 
not  only  pardoned,  but  admitted  to  the  closest  friendship. 

Pompey,  on  his  dei'eat,  fled  to  Laris^a,  embarked  with  his 
generals,  and  s.iiled  to  Mitylene.  As  he  had  siill  Fiishin' 
the  province  of  Africa  and  a  hirge  fleet,  it  was  his  K^ypt. 
policy  to  go  theie ;  hut  he  had  a  silly  notion  that  his  true 
field  of  glory  was  the  E;iet,  and  be  saw  no  place  of  refuge 
but  Egypt.  That  kingdom  waa  then  govenied  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Ptolemy  Aiiletes,  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy,  neither  of 
whom  were  adults,  and  who,  moreover,  were  quarreling  with 
each  other  for  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  E^ypt.  At  this 
juncture,  Pompey  appeared  on  the  coast,  on  which  Ptolemy 
waa  encamped.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  the  ting,  with  the 
request  that  be  might  be  slieltered  in  Alexandria,  To  grant 
it  would  compromise  Ptolemy  with  Ca;si\r ;  to  refuse  it  would 
send  Pompey  to  tbe  camp  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria.  He  was 
invited  to  a  conference,  and  his  minister  Achiilus  was  sent 
out  in  a  boat  to  bring  him  on  shore.  Pompey,  infatuated, 
imprudently  trusted  himself  in  the  boat,  in  which  p„,npej.M. 
he  recognized  an  old  comrade,  Septimius,  who,  ""'"'"'"'"i- 
however,  did  not  return  his  aalntation.  On  landing,  be  waa 
stabbed  by  Septimius,  who  had  persuaded  Ptolemy  to  take 
his  life,  in  order  to  propitiate  Cfesar  and  gain  the  Egyptian 
crown.  Thus  ingloriously  fell  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and 
tbe  second  min  in  the  empire,  by  treachery. 

On  the  flight  of  Pompey  from  the  fatal  battle-Seld,  C^sar 
pressed  in  pursuit,  wilh  only  one  legion  and  a  troop 
of  cavalry.     Fearing  a  new  war  in  Asia,  Cjesar   Egypt, 
waited  to  collect  his  forces,  and  then  embarked  for  Egypt. 
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He  arrived  at  Alexaiidria  only  a  few  days  after  tbe  murder 
of  his  rira],  and  was  met  by  an  officer  bearing  his  head.  He 
ordered  it  to  be  burned  with  cosily  spices,  and  placed  the 
ashes  in  a  shrine,  dedicated  to  Nemesis.  He  then  demanded 
ten  million  drachmas,  promised  by  the  late  king,  and  snni- 
moned  tbe  contending  sovereigns  to  his  camp,  Cleopatra 
captivated  him,  and  he  decided  that  both  should  share  the 
throne,  but  that  the  miniatera  of  Ptolemy  should  be  deposed, 
which  was  reducing  the  king  to  a  cipher.  But  the  tanatioism 
Enstcrncon-  ^^  ^^  Alexandrians  being  excited,  and  a  collision 
qmsia.  having  taken  place  between  them  and  his  troops, 

Csesar  burned  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  fortified  himself  at 
Pharos,  awaiting  re-enforcements.  Ptolemy, however,  turned 
against  him,  when  he  had  obtained  bis  release,  and  perished 
in  an  action  on  the  baiiks  of  the  Nile.  Cleopatra  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne,  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 

Pharnaccs,  son  of  Mithridatee,  rewarded  by  Pompey  with 
the  throne  of  the  Bosphorus  for  the  desertion  of  his 
father,  now  made  war  against  Rome.  G^dvinus, 
sent  against  him,  sustained  a  defeat,  and  Csesar  rapidly 
marched  to  Asia  to  restore  affairs.  It  was  then  be  wrote  to 
the  Senate  that  brief,  but  vaunting  letter ;  "  Yeni,  vi^i,  viei." 
He  already  meditated  those  conquests  in  the  Saat  which  had 
inflamed  the  ambition  of  his  rival.  He  canght  the  spirit  of 
Oriental  despotism.  He  was  not  proof  against  the  ilatteries 
of  the  Asiatics,  But  his  love  for  Cleopatra  worked  a  still 
greater  change  in  his  character,  even  as  it  undermined  the 
respect  of  his  countrymen.  History  brands  with  infamy  that 
unfortanate  oonnection,  which  led  to  ostentation,  arrogance, 
harshness,  impatience,  and  contempt  of  mankind — the  same 
qualities  which  characterized  Napoleon  on  hia  return  from 
Egypt. 

In  September,  b.  c.  47,  Csesar  returned  to  Italy,  having 
Dipbit.>r8iiip  been  already  named  dictator  by  a  defeated  and 
otCiBEiir.  obsequious  Senate.  Cicero  was  among  the  first  to 
meet  him,  and  was  graciously  pardoned.  The  only  severe 
measure  wiiich  he  would  ailow  was  the  confiscation  of  the 
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property  of  Pompey  and  bis  sons,  whose  statues,  liowever, 
}ie  replaced.  He  now  ruled  absolutely,  but  under  tlie  old 
forms,  and  was.  made  tribune  for  life.  The  Senate  naraiuated 
him  consul  for  five  years,  and  he  was  also  named  dictator. 

The  only  foes  who  now  seriously  stood  out  against  him 
■were  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  who  had  time,  during  his 
absence  in  the  East,  to  reorganize  their  forces,  and  it  was  in 
Africa  that  the  last  conflict  was  to  be  fought.  The  Pompeians 
were  commanded  by  Scipio,  who  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Hadrnmentum,  with  an  army  often  legions,  a  large  force  of 
Numidian  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants. 
But  Csesar  defeated  this  large  army  with  a  vastly  inferior 
force,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  Scipio  took  ship  for  Spain, 
but  was  driven  back,  as  Marine  had  been  on  the  Italian  coasts 
when  pursued  by  the  generals  of  Sulla,  and  ended  his  life  by 
suicide.  Cato,  the  noblest  Roman  of  his  day,  whose 
niaruh  across  the  African  desert  was  one  of  the 
great  feats  of  his  age,  might  have  escaped,  and  wouid  proba- 
bly have  been  pardoned:  but  the  lolty  stoic  could  not  en- 
dure the  sight  of  the  pi'ostration  of  Roman  liberties,  and, 
fortifying  his  courage  witii  the  Phmdon  of  Plato,  also  fell  upon 
his  sword.     The  Roman  republic  ended  with  his  death. 

After  reducing  Numidia  to  a  Roman  province,  Csesar  re- 
turned to  Italy  with  immense  treasures,  and  was   Triumph  trf 
everywhere    received    with    unexampled  honors,    cs'™'- 
At  Rome  he  celebrated  a  fourfold  ti-iumph — for  victories  in 
Gaui,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  East— and  the  Senate  decreed 
that  his  image  in  ivory  should  be  carried  in  procession  with 
those  of  the  gods.     His  bronze  statue  was  set  upon  a  globe 
in  the  capitol,  as  the  emblem  of  universal  sovereignty.     All 
the  extravagant  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  French  people 
for  the  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  ail  the  servility  which 
unbounded   power   everywhere    commands,  were   The  vast 
bestowed  upon  the  greatest  conqueror  tho  ancient   &aar. 
world  ever  saw.    A  thanksgiving  was  decreed  for  forty  days ; 
the  number  of  the  lictors  was  doubled  ;  he  was  made  diet;itor 
for  ten  years,  with  ihe  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  State, 
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and  tbe  presidency  oi'  the  public  festivals.  He  also  was  made 
censor  for  three  years,  by  wliLch  he  regulated  the  Senate 
according  to  liis  sovereign  will.  His  triumphs  were  followed 
by  profuse  largesses  to  the  soldiers  and  people,  and  he  also 
instituted  magnificent  games  under  an  awning  of  silk,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  Forum  JuVmm  was  dedicated. 

Such  were  his  unparalleled  honors  and  powers.  All  the 
great  offices  of  the  State  were  invested  and  united  in  him, 
and  nothing  was  wanted  to  complete  his  aggrandizement  but 
the  name  of  emperor.  But  we  turn  from  these,  the  usual 
rewards  of  conquerors,  to  glance  at  the  services  be  rendered 
to  civilization,  which  constitute  his  truest  claim  to  immor- 
tality. One  of  the  greatest  was  the  reform  of  the  calendar, 
for  the  Roman  year  was  ninety  days  in  advance  of  the  tme 
meaning  of  that  word.  The  old  year  had  been  determined 
by  lunar  months  rather  than  by  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun 
among  the  fixed  stars  which  had  been  determined  by  the 
ancient  astronomers,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  ancient  science.  The  Roman  year  consisted  of  three  hun- 
TiieJniian  dred  and  fitly-five  days,  so  that  Januai-y  was  an 
*  autumn  month.  Cfesar  inserted  the  regular  inter- 
calary month  of  twenty-three  days,  and  two  additional  ones 
of  sixty-seven  days.  Tliese  were  added  to  the  thi'ee  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  making  a  year  of  transition  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  days,  by  which  January  was  brought 
back  to  the  first  month  of  the  year,  after  the  winter  solstace. 
And  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  error,  he  directed  that 
in  future  the  year  should  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  and  one  quarter  of  a  day,  which  be  effected  by  add- 
ing one  day  to  tho  months  of  Aprii,  June,  September,  and 
Novembei',  and  two  days  to  the  months  of  January,  Sextilia, 
and  December,  making  an  addition  of  ten  days  to  the  old 
year  of  three  hundred  and  fifly-five,  and  he  provided  for  a 
uniform  intercalation  of  one  day  in  every  fourth  year.  Cresar 
was  a  student  of  astronomy,  and  always  found  time  for  its 
contemplation.  He  even  wrote  an  essay  on  the  motion  of 
the  stars,  assisted  in  his  observation  by  Sosigenes,  an  Alex 
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aiidrian  astronomer.  He  took  astroTiomy  out  of  the  hands  of 
priests,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  civil  legislation.  He  was 
drawn  away  from  legislation  to  draw  the  sword  once  moro 
against  the  relics  of  the  Pompeian  party,  which  had  heen 
collected  in  Sp^n.  On  the  field  of  Munda,  was  j^attatiie 
fought  his  last  great  battle,  contested  with  uimsiial  ''"^■''^^■ 
fiiry,  and  attended  with  savage  cruelties.  Thirty  thousand 
of  his  opponents  fell  in  this  battle,  and  SextiiB  Pompey  alone, 
of  all  the  marked  men,  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  defied 
pursuit.  On  this  victory  he  celebrated  his  last  triumph,  and 
the  supple  Senate  decreed  to  him  the  title  of  Imperator.  He 
was  made  consul  for  ten  years,  dictator  for  life,  hie  person  was 
decreed  inviolable,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
nobles  and  senators.  He  also  received  ttie  insignia  of  royalty, 
a  golden  chair  and  a  diadem  set  with  gems,  and  was  allowed , 
to  wear  the  triumphal  robe  of  purple  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public.  The  coins  were  stamped  with  his  image,  his  statue 
was  placed  in  the  temples,  and  his  friends  obtained  all  the 
offices  of  the  State.  He  adopted  Octavius,  his  nephew,  for 
his  heir,  and  paved  the  way  for  an  absolute  despotism  under 
his  successors.  The  measure  of  his  glory  and  ambition  was 
full.     He  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  world. 

He  then  continued  bis  refirms  and  improvements,  as 
Napoleon  did  aSier  his  coronation  as  emperor.  Ho  gave  the 
Roman  franchise  to  various  States  and  cities  out  of  Italy, 
and  colonized  new  cities.  He  excluded  ^i^ices  from  all  ranks 
but  those  of  senators  and  knights,  and  enacted  new  laws  for 
the  security  of  persons  and  property.  He  gave  unbounded 
religious  toleration,  and  meditated  a  complete  codification  of 
the  Roman  law.  He  founded  a  magnificent  public  library, 
appointed  commissioners  to  make  a  map  of  the  whole  empire, 
and  contemplated  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes. 

After  these  works  of  legislation  and  public  improvement, 
he  prepared  for  an  expedition  to  Parthia,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  surpass  the  conquests  of  Alexander  in  the  E«st.  But  his 
career  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  his  premature  death.  The 
nobles  whoni  he  humiliated,  and  the  Oriental  despotism  he 
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contemplated,  caused  a  secret  hostility  wiiicli  he  did  not  sus- 
pect amid  the  universal  Bubser\'iency  to  his  will.  Above  all, 
the  title  of  king,  the  symbol  of  legitimate  sovereignty,  to 
which  he  aspired,  sharpened  the  daggers  of  the  few  remain- 
ing friends  of  the  liberty  which  had  passed  away  for  evei". 
All  the  old  party  of  the  State  concocted  the  conspiracy,  some 
eighty  nobles,  at  tbe  head  of  which  were  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Daith  of  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Maich,  b, c.  44,  the  Ides  of 
*"'*""■  March,  the  day  for  which  the  Senate  was  convened 

for  his  final  departure  for  tbe  East,  he  was  stabbed  in  the 
Senate-house,  and  he  fell,  pierced  with  wounds,  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue,  in  hia  lifLy-aixth  year,  and  anarchy,  and  new 
ware  again  commenced. 

The  concurrent  voices  of  all  historians  and  critics  unite  to 
give  Csesar  the  most  august  name  ol  ill  antiquity  He  was 
great  in  every  thing, — as  orator,  as  histoiian,  as  stitesman, 
as  general,  and  as  lawgiver.  He  had  genius,  understiinding, 
memory,  taste,  industry,  and  energy.  He  could  wtite,  read, 
and  dictate  at  the  same  time-  He  united  the  bnverj  of  Alex- 
ander with  the  military  resources  of  Htnnibil  He  had  a 
marre'.oiis  fiiculty  of  winning  both  friends  ind  enemies.  He 
ciiuracter  of  waB  genei'ous,  magnanimous,  and  courteous.  Not 
*'^™''  even  his  love  for  Cleopatrt  impaiied  the  energies 

of  his  mind  atid  body.  He  was  not  cruel  or  sanguinary,  ex- 
cept when  urged  by  reasons  of  State.  He  pardoned  Cicero, 
and  received  Brutus  into  intimate  friendship.  His  saooesses 
were  transcendent,  ami  liis  fortune  never  failed  him.  He 
reached  the  utmost  limit  of  human  ambition,  .ind  was  only 
hurle;!  from  his  pedestal  of  power  by  the  secret  daggers  of 
fanatics,  who  saw  in  his  elevation  the  utter  extinction  of  Ro- 
man liberty.  But  liberty  had  already  fled,  and  a  degenerate 
age  could  only  be  ruled  by  a  despot.  It  might  have  been 
better  for  Rome  had  his  lile  been  prolonged  when  all  consti- 
tution;il  freedom  had  become  impossible.  But,  he  took  the 
Bword,  and  Nerae>is  demanded  that  he  should  peiish  by  it,  as 
a  warning  to  all  future  usurpers  who  would  accomplish  even 
good  ends  by  infiimous  means.     Vulgar  pity  compassionates 
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the  Bad  fate  of  the  great  Julius ;  but  we  can  not  forget  that  it 
was  he  who  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  constitution  aud  liber- 
lies  of  his  country.  The  greatuess  of  his  gifts  and  services 
pale  before  the  gigantic  crime  of  which  he  stands  accused  at 
tbe  bar  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  understanditig  of  the  world  is 
mocked  wlien  his  usurpation  is  justified. 
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THE  Crvn.   WAES    FOLLOWING-   THE   DEATH   OF  CBSAB. 

ANTONI  ITS. — AUGDSTUa. 

The  assassination  of  Caasar  was  not  immediately  followed 
with  the  convulsions  which  we  should  naturally  expect.  Tho 
people  were  weary  of  war,  anJ  sighed  for  repose,  and,  more- 
over, were  comparatively  indifferent  on  whom  the  govern- 
ment fell,  since  their  liberties  were  hopelessly  prostrated. 
Only  one  thing  was  certain,  that  power  would  bo  usurped  by 
some  one,  and  most  probably  by  the  great  chieftains  who 
represented  Ctesar's  interests. 

The  most  powerful  men  in  Rome  at  this  time,  were  Marcus 
GrartmoTior  Antonins,  the  most  able  of  Csesar's  lieutenants, 
lima,  the  most  constant  of  his  friends,  and  the   near- 

est of  his  relatives,  although  a  man  utterly  unprincipled; 
Octavius,  grandson  of  Juhns,  whom  Ctesar  adopted  as  his 
heir,  a  young  man  of  nineteen ;  Lepidus,  colleague  conpul 
with  Cfflsar,  the  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  tlie  Lepidi, 
thirteen  of  whom  had  been  honored  with  curule  magis- 
tracies ;  Sextus  Pompeius,  son  of  Pompey;  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sins,  chief  conspirators ;  Dolabella,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
and  one  of  the  profligate  nobles  of  his  time;  Hirlia  and 
Pansa,  consuls;  Piso,  fatherin-law  of  Cassar,  of  a  powerful 
family,  which  boasted  of  several  consuls  ;  and  Cicero — still 
influential  from  his  great  weight  of  character.  All  these 
men  were  great  nobles,  and  had  filled  the  highest  officeB. 

The  man  who,  to  all  appearance,  had  the  fiirest  chance 
for  supreme  command  in  those  troubled  times,  was  Antony, 
whose  mother  was  Jniia,  Ctesar's  sister.  He  was  grandson 
to  the  great  orator  M.  Antonius,  who  flourished  during  the 
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civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  waa  distinguished 
for  every  vice,  folly,  and  extravagance  which  characterized 
the  Roman  nobles.  But  he  was  a  man  of  consummate  abil- 
ity as  a  general,  was  master  of  the  horse,  and  was  consul  with 
Caisar,  when  he  was  billed,  n.  c.  44.  He  was  also  eloquent, 
and  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  the  murderd  Impera- 
tor,  as  nearest  of  kin.  He  had  possession  of  Caasar's  papeis, 
and  was  (he  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  formed  a  union 
with  Lepidus,  to  whom  he  offered  the  office  of  Pootifex  Max- 
imus,  the  second  office  in  the  State.  As  consul,  be  could 
unlock  the  public  treasury,  which  he  rifled  to  the  extent  of 
seven  hundred  million  of  sesterces — the  vast  sum  left  by 
Cresar.  One  of  Ins  brothers  was  praetor,  and  another,  a 
tribune.  He  convened  the  Senate,  and  employed,  by  the 
treasure  he  had  at  command,  the  people  to  overawe  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  the  French  revolution  overawed 
the  Assembly.  He  urged  the  Senate  to  ratify  Ciesar's  acts 
.and  confirm  iiis  appointments,  and  in  this  was  AT.ionim 
supported  by  Cicero  and  a  majority  of  the  mem-  at  Rume. 
bera.  Now  that  the  deed  was  done,  he  wished  to  have  the 
past  forgotten.  This  act  of  amnesty  confirmed  his  fearful 
pre-eminence,  and  the  inlieritance  of  the  mighty  dead  seem- 
ingly deyolveil  upon  him.  The  conspirators  came  to  terms 
with  him,  and  were  even  entertained  by  him,  and  receiveil 
the  provinces  which  he  assigned  to  ibem.  Brutus  received 
Macedonia  ;  Cassius,  Syria ;  Trebonius,  Asia ;  Cimber,  By- 
thinia  ;  and  Deeimus,  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Dolabella  was  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship,- — a  personal  enemy,  yet  committed 
to  his  policy. 

Caesar  had  left  three  hundred  sesterces  to  every  citizen, 
(about  £3,)  and  his  gardens  beyond  the  Tiber  to  the  use 
of  the  people.  Such  gifts  operated  in  producing  an  intense 
gratitude  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had  proved  so  great 
a  benefactor,  and  his  public  funeral  was  of  unprecedented 
splendor.  Antony,  as  his  nearest  beir,  and  the  first  mag- 
istrate, pronounced  the  oration,  which  was  a  consummate 
piece  of  dramatic  art,  in  which  he  inSamed  the  passions  of  the 
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people,  and  stimulated  tbem  to  frenzy,  so  that  they  turned 
upon  the  assassins  with  fury.  But  he  assured  the  Senate  of 
his  moderation,  abolished  the  dictatorship  forever,  and 
secured  his  own  personal  safety  by  a  body-g\iard. 

He  had,  howevci",  a  powerful  rival  in  the  young  OctaYius, 
who  had  been  declared  by  Ceesar's  will  his  principal  heir, 
„    _,  then  absent  in  Apollonia.     He  resolved  to  return  at 

once  and  claim  his  inheritance,  and  was  warmly 
received  at  Brundnsium  by  the  veteran  troops,  and  especially 
hy  Cicero,  who  saw  in  him  a  rival  to  Antony.  Octavivis 
flattered  the  old  orator,  and  ingratiated  himself  in  the  favor 
of  everybody  by  his  unassuming  manners,  and  his  specious 
language.  He  entered  Rome  under  favorable  omens,  paid 
his  court  to  the  senators,  and  promised  to  fulfill  his  uncle's 
requests.  He  was  received  by  Antony  in  the  gardens  of 
Pompeius,  and  claimed  at  once  liis  inheritance.  Antony 
replied  that  it  was  not  private  property  but  the  public  treasmc, 
and  was,  moreover,  spent.  Octavius  was  not  to  be  put  off, 
and  boldly  declared  that  he  would  and  could  pay  the  lega- 
cies, and  contrived  to  b<irrow  the  money.  Such  an,  act 
eeeured  unrivaled  popularity.  He  gave  magnificent  shows, 
and  then  claimed  that  the  jeweled  crown  of  Csesar  should  be 
exhibited  on  the  festival  which  he  instituted  to  Venus,  and 
to  whose  honor  Csesar  had  vowed  to  build  a  temple,  on  the 
morningofhisvictoryatPharealia.  The  tribunes,  instigated 
by  Antonius,  refused  to  sanction  this  mark  of  honor,  but  for- 
tune favored  Octavius,  and,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  festivd, 
which  lasted  eleven  days,  the  month  Quintilus  was  changed 
to  Julius — the  first  demigod  whom  the  Senate  had  translated 
to  Olympus. 

Meanwhile  Brutus  and  Cassius  retired  from  public  afliaii-s, 
lingering  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces 
Bratos  ind  PTOiiised  to  them  were  lost.  At  Antium  they  had 
casfiiua.  an  interview  with  Cicei-o,  who  advised  them  to 
keep  quiet,  and  not  venture  to  the  capital,  where  the  people 
were  inflamed  against  them.  Their  only  encouragement  was 
the  successes  of  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Spain,  who  had  six 
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legions  at  his  commancl.  Cicero  foresaw  tliat  another  civil 
war  was  at  hand,  and  had  the  gloomiest  forebodings,  for  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  great  chieftains  of  the  partisans  of 
CiBsar  was  sure  of  ultimately  obtaining  the  supreme  power. 
The  humiliating  conviction  that  the  murder  of  Csesar  was  a 
mistake,  wag  now  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  since  ^t 
would  necessarily  inaugurate  another  bloody  war.  Self-ban- 
ished from  Rome,  this  great  and  true  patriot  wandered  fi'om 
place  to  place  to  divert  his  mind.  But  neither  the  fascina- 
tions of  literature,  nor  the  attractions  of  Tnsculiim,  Puteoli, 
Pompeii,  and  Neapolis,  where  he  had  luxurious  villas,  could 
soothe  his  anxious  and  troubled  soul.  Religious,  old,  and 
experienced,  he  could  only  ponder  on  the  coming  and  final 
prostration  of  that  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  to  which 
he  was  devoted, 

Antonius,  also  aware  of  the  struggle  which  was  impending, 
sought  to  obtain  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  of 
the  six  legions  destined  for  the  Parthian  war.  But  he  was 
baffled  by  the  Senate,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  Octavius,  who 
sheltered  himself  behind  the  august  name  of  the  man  by 
whom  he  had  been  adopted.  lie  therefore  made  a  hollow 
reconciliation  with  Octavius,  and  by  his  means,  obtained  the 
Gaulish  provinces.  Cicero,  now  only  desirous  to  die  honor- 
ably, returned  to  Rome  to  accept  whatever  fate 
■was  in  store  for  him,  and  defend  to  the  last  his 
broken  cause.  It  was  then,  in  the  Senate,  that  he  launched 
forth  those  indignant  philippics  against  Antonius,  as  a  pub- 
lic enemy,  which  ai-e  among  his  greatest  efforts,  and  which 
most  triumphantly  attest  his  moral  courage. 

The  hollow  reconciliation  between  Antonius  and  Octavius 
was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  former,  as  consul,  repaired 
to  Brundusium  to  assume  command  of  the  legions  stationed 
there,  and  Octavius  collected  his  forces  in  Campania.  Both 
parties  complained  of  each  other,  and  both  invoked  the 
name  of  Cjesar.  Cicero  detested  the  one,  and  was  blinded 
as  to  the  other. 

The  term  of  office  as  consul,  which  Antonius  held,  had  now 
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expired,  and  Hirtius,  one  of  the  new  couaiils,  marched  into 
Prospects  of  Cisalpiiie  Gaul,  and  Octavius  placed  himself  under 
lavUwar.  iijg  command.  The  Senate  declared  a  state  of  pub- 
lic danger.  The  philippics  of  Cieero  had  taken  effect,  and 
the  Senate  and  the  governraeDt  were  now  opposed  to  Anto- 
nius,  as  the  creator  of  a  new  revolution.  The  consuls  crossed 
swords  with  Antonius  at  Forum  Gallonira,  and  the  consul 
Pansa  fell,  but  success  was  with  the  goverument.  Another 
success  at  Mutina  favored  the  government  party,  which 
Octavius  had  joined.  On  the  news  of  this  victorj-,  Cicero 
delivered  bis  fourteenth  and  last  philippic  against  Antonius, 
who  now  withdrew  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Lepidus  beyond  the  Alps,  Octavius  declined  to 
pursue  him,  and  Plancus  hesitated  to  attack  him,  although 
joined  l)y  Decimus,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Cjesar,  with  ten 
legions.  Octavius  now  held  aloof  from  the  government 
army,  from  which  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  ambitious 
views  of  his  own  to  further,  and  was  denounced  by  Plancus 
to  Ciccj-o.  The  veteran  statesman,  at  last,  perceived  that 
sitnattnn  of  Octavius,  haviiig  deserted  Decimus  (who,  of  all  the 
ni^ra.  generals,  was  the  only  one  on  whose  fidelity  the 

State  could  securely  lean),  was  not  to  be  further  relied  upon, 
and  ci^t  his  eyes  to  Macedonia  and  Syria,  to  which  provinces 
Brutus  and  Cassias  had  retired.  The  Senate,  too,  now  dis- 
trusted Octavius,  and  treated  him  with  contumely;  but  sup- 
ported by  veteran  soldiei-s,  he  demanded  the  consulship,  and 
even  seci-etly  corresponded  with  Antonius,  and  assured  him 
of  his  readiness  to  combine  with  htm  and  Lepidus,  and  in- 
vited them  to  follow  him  to  Rome.  He  marched  at  the  head 
of  eight  legions,  pretending  all  the  while  to  be  coerced  by 
them.  The  Senate,  overawed,  allowed  him,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  to  assume  the  consulship,  with  Pedius,  grand-nephew 
of  Cffisar,  for  his  colleague.  Since  Hirtius  and  Pansa  had 
both  fallen,  Octavius,  then  leaving  the  city  in  the  hands  of 
a  zealous  colleague,  opened  negotiations  with  Antonius  and 
Lepidus,  perceiving  that  it  was  only  in  conjunction  witJi 
them  that  his  usurpation  could  be  maintained.     They  met 
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for  negotiations  at  Bononia,  and  agreed  to  share  the  empire 
between  them.     They  declared  themselves  triumvirs  foi'  the 
settlement  of  the  commonwealth,  and  after  a  eon-   Tbe  Mnm- 
ferenec  of  three  days,  divided  between  themselves  Antunius, 
the  provinces  and  legions.     They  then  concerted   LepiiduB. 
a  general  prosciiption  of  their  enemies.    The  number  whom 
tiiey  thus  doomed  to  destruction  was  three  hundred  senators 
and  two    thousand  tnights,    from  the  noblest  families  of 
Rome,  among  whom  were  brothers,  uncles,  and  favorite  oiB- 
cers.     The  possession  of  riches  was  fatal  to  some,  and  of 
beautiful  villas  to  others,     Cicero  was  among  this  number,  as 
Tvas  to  be  expected,  for  he  had  exhausted  the  Latin  language 
in  vituperations  of  Antonius,  whom  he  hated  beyond  all 
other  mortals,  and  which  hatred  was  itself  a  passion.    He 
spoke  of  Ca3sar  with  awe,  of  Pompey  with  mortifi-   Thpy  pro- 
cation,  of  Crassus  with  dislike,  and  of  Antony  with   cnemicB. 
bitter  detestation  and  unspai'in?  m-ilice.    It  was  impossible 
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series  of  murdeis  never  surpassed  m  the  norst  a^es  of  relig 
ious  and  political  fanaticism.  And  all  these  homble  crimes 
were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  that  great  and  angust 
character  who  had  won  the  world  by  his  sword.  The  pres- 
tige of  that  mighty  name  sanctioned  their  atrocities  and  up- 
held their  power.  Cffisar  still  lived,  although  assassinated, 
and  the  triumvirs  reigned  as  his  heirs  or  avengers,  even  as 
Louis  Napoleon  grasped  the  sceptre  of  his  uncle,  not  from 
any  services  }ie  had  rendered,  but  as  the  heir  of  his  conquests. 
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The  Ronians  loved  Cfeaar  as  the  French  loved  Napoleon, 
and  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  triumvirs,  as  the  Freiioli 
submitted  to  the  usurpations  of  the  proscribed  prisoner  of 
Ham.  And  in  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  the  assassination 
of  the  greatest  man  of  antiquity,  it  must  ne«d  be  that  tiie 
strongest  would  seize  the  reins,  since  all  liberty  and  exalted 
patriotism  had  fled. 

Bat  these  usurpers  did  not  secure  their  power  without  one 
casBinsand  toore  last  Struggle  of  the  decimated  and  ruined 
ul^S'stM-^  aristocracy.  They  rallied  under  the  standards  of 
racy.  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Macedonia  and  Syria.    The 

one  was  at  the  head  of  eight  legions,  and  the  other  of  eleven, 
a  etiU  formidable  force.  Sextus  Pompeius  also  still  lived, 
and  had  intrenched  himself  in  Sicily.  A  battle  had  still  to 
be  fought  before  the  republic  gave  its  last  sigh.  Cicero 
ought  to  have  joined  these  foi'ces,  and  might  have  done  so, 
but  for  his  vacillation.  So  Lepidus,  as  consul,  took  control 
of  Rome  and  the  interests  of  Italy,  while  Antonias  marched 
against  Brutus  and  Cassiua  in  the  East,  and  Octavius  assailed 
Sextus  in  Sicily;  uuable,  however,  to  attack  him  without 
ships,  he  joined  his  confederate.  Their  united  forces  were 
concentrated  in  PhUippi,  in  Thrace,  and  there  was  fought 
the  last  decisive  battle  between  the  republicans,  if  the  sena- 
torial and  aristocratic  party  under  Brutus  and  Cassius  can 
be  called  republicans,  and  the  liberators,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, or  the  adherents  of  Ciesar,  The  republicans  had  a 
force  of  eighty  tliousand  infantry  and  twenty  thousand 
cavalry,  while  the  triumvirs  commanded  a  still  superior 
force.  The  numbers  engaged  in  this  great  conflict  exceeded 
Buttle  of  ^^^  former  experience,  and  the  battle  of  Philippi 
Phiiippi.  ^^g  t])g  most  memorable  in  Roman  annals,  since 
all  the  available  forces  of  the  empire  were  now  arrayed 
against  each  other.  The  question  at  issue  was,  whether 
power  should  remain  with  the  old  constitutional  party,  or 
with  the  party  of  usurpation  which  Ciesar  had  headed  and 
led  to  victory.  It  was  whether  Rome  should  be  governed 
by  the  old  forms,  or  by  an  imperator  with  absolute  authority. 
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The  forces  arrayed  on  that  fatal  battle-field— the  last  conflict 
for  libeity  ever  fought  at  Koine — were  three  times  as  great 
as  fought  at  Pharsalia.  On  that  memorable  battle-field  the 
republic  perislied.  The  battle  was  fairly  and  bravely  fought 
on  both  sides,  but  victory  inclined  to  the  Csesarians,  in  two 
distinct  actions,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  days,  b.  C.  42. 
Both  Cassius  and  Brutus  fell  on  their  own  swords,  and  their 
self-destruction,  in  utter  despair  of  their  cause,  effectually 
broke  up  their  party. 

The  empire  was  now  in  the  hands  of  tho  triumvii-a.  The 
last  contest  was  decisive.  Future  struggles  were  woi-se  than 
useless.  Destiny  had  proclaimed  the  extinction  of  Eomnn  lib- 
R«man  liberties  for  ever.  It  was  vice  and  faction  guiahed. 
which  had  prepared  the  way  for  violence,  and  the  last  appeal 
to  the  sword  had  settled  the  fate  of  the  empire,  hencefoilh  to 
be  governed  by  a  despot. 

But  there  being  now  three  despots  among  the  partisans  of 
Cssar,  wh6  sought  to  gi-asp  his  sceptre.  Which  should  pi-e- 
vai!  ?  Antoniua  was  the  greatest  general ;  Octavius  was  the 
greatest  man ;  Lepidus  was  the  tool  of  both.  The  real 
rivalry  was  between  Octavius  and  Antonius,  But  they  did 
not  at  once  quarrel.  Antonius  undertook  the  subjugation  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  Octavius  repaired  to  Rome.  The 
former  sought,  before  the  great  encounter  with  his  rival,  to 
gain  military  ^clat  from  new  victories ;  the  latter  to  control 
factions  and  parties  in  the  capital.  They  first  got  rid  of 
Lepidus,  now  that  their  more  powerful  enemies  were  sub- 
dued, and  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  command  in  Italy 
and  content  himself  with  the  government  of  Africa.  Anto- 
nius, commanding  no  less  than  twenty-eight  legions,  which, 
with  auxiliaries,  nnmbered  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand, 
had  perhaps  the  best  chance.  His  exactions  were  awfu! ;  but 
he  squandered  his  treasures,  and  gave  vent  to  his  passion.s. 

The  real  cause  of  his  overthrow  was  Cleopatra,  for  had  he 
not  been  led  aside  by  his  inordinate  passion  for  this   ci«ii«trn 
woman,  and  had  he  exercised  his  vast  power  with   uiui. 
the  wisdom  and  ability  which  he  had  previously  shown, 
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the  most  able  of  all  of  Ciesar's  generals,  he  probably  would 
have  tiiurnphed  over  every  foe.  On  his  passage  through 
Cilicia,  he  was  met  by  Cleopatra,  in  all  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  an  Oriental  sovereign.  She  came  to  deprecate  his  wrath, 
ostensibly,  and  ascended  the  Cydnus  in  a  barb  with  gilded 
stern  and  purple  saiis,  rowed  with  silver  oars,  to  the  sound 
of  pipes  and  flutes.  She  reclined,  the  most  voluptuous  of 
ancient  beauties,  under  a  spangled  canopy,  attended  by 
Graces  and  Cupids,  while  the  air  was  scented  with  the  pei^ 
fumes  of  Olympus.  She  soon  fascinated  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  empire,  who,  foi^etting  his  ambition,  resigned 
himself  to  love.  Octavius,  master  of  himself,  and  of  Italy, 
confiscated  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  prepared 
for  future  contingencies.  Tliough  Antonius  mamed  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Octavius,  he  was  full  of  intrigues  against  him  • 
and  Octavins,  on  his  part,  proved  more  than  a  match  in 
duplicity  and  concealed  hostilities.  They,  however,  pre- 
tended to  be  fnends ;  and  the  treaty  of  Brnndusium,  cele- 
brated by  Virgil,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  world  was 
now  to  enjoy  the  peace  it  craved.  After  a  debauch,  Antonius 
left  Rome  for  the  East,  and  Octavius  for  Gaul,  each  with  a 
view  of  military  conquests,  Antonius,  with  his  new  wife,  had 
seemingly  forgotten  Cleopatra,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  the  camp  with  an  assiduity  worthy  of  Ciesar  him- 
Warbeiwoen  self  Octsvius  has  a  naval  conflict  with  Sextus, 
BextuB.  and  is  defeated,  but  Sextus  fails  to  profit  from  his 

■victory,  and  Octavius,  with  the  help  of  his  able  lieutenants, 
and  re-enforced  by  Antonius,  again  attacks  Sextus,  and  is 
again  defeated.  In  a  third  conflict  he  is  victorious,  and  Sex- 
tus escapes  to  the  East.  Lepidus,  ousted  and  cheated  by 
both  Antonius  and  Octavius,  now  combines  with  Sextus  and 
the  Pompeians,  and  makes  head  against  Octavius ;  but  is 
deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  who  spares  his  life  in  contempt.  He  had  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  family  influence,  and  not  to  his  own  abilities. 
SextAis,  at  last,  was  taken  and  slain. 

At  this  juncture  Octavius  was  at  the  head  of  the  CiBsarian 
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party.  He  had  won  the  res]i(ict  and  friendsliip  of  the  Eo- 
mans  by  his  clemeacy  and  mnnifieence.  He  was  not  a  great 
general,  but  he  was  served  by  a  gi-eat  general,  Agrippa,  and 
by  another  minister  of  equal  talents,  Mecsenas,  He  controlled 
even  more  forces  than  Antonins,  no  less  than  forty-five  legions 
of  infantry,  and  twenty-five  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  liglit-armed  auxiliaries.  Antonius,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  Komans  by  his 
prodigalities,  by  his  Oriental  affectations,  and  by  his  slavery 
to  Cleopatra. 

This  artful  and  accomplished  woman  again  met  Antonius 
in  Asia,  and  resumed  her  sway.  The  general  of  one  hundred 
battles  became  effeminated  by  his  voluptuous  dalliance,  so 
that  his  Parthian  campaign  was  a  failure,  even  though  he  led 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  He  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  his  retreat  was  disastrous.  It  was  while  he  was 
planning  another  campaign  that  Octavia,  his  wife,  and  the 
flister  of  his  rival, — a  woman  who  held  the  most  dignified 
situation  in  the  world, — bi'ought  to  his  camp  both  money  and 
troops,  and  hoped  to  allay  the  jealousies  of  her  husband,  and 
secure  peace  between  him  and  her  brother.  But  Antonius 
heaitlessly  refused  to  see  this  noble-minded  woman,  while  he 
gave  provinces  to  Cleopatra.  At  Alexandria  this  abandoned 
profligate  plunged,  with  his  paramour,  into  every  excess  of 
extravagant  debauchery,  while  she  who  enslaved  him  only 
dreamed  of  empire  and  domination.  She  may  have  loved 
him,  but  she  loved  power  more  than  she  did  debauchery. 
Her  intellectual  accomplishments  were  equal  to  her  personal 
fascinations,  and  while  she  beguiled  the  sensual  Roman  with 
costly  banquets,  her  eye  was  steadily  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  Egyptian  throne. 

The  rupture  which  Octavia  sought  to  prevent  between  her 
brother  and  her  husband — for,  with  the  rarest  magnanimit_ 
she  still  adhered  to  him  in  spite  of  his  infatuated  love  for 
Cleopatra— at  last  took  place,  when  Octavius  was  triumphant 
over  Sextus,  and  Antonius  was  unsuccessful  in  the  distant 
East.     Octavius  declared  war  against  the  queen  of  Egypt, 
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and  Antonius  divorced  Octavia.  Throughout  the  winter  of 
B.  c.  31,  both  parties  prepaced  for  the  inovitaLle  conflict,  for 
Rome  now  could  have  but  one  master.  Tlie  fate  of  the  em- 
pire was  to  be  settled,  not  by  land  forces,  but  a  naval  battle, 
and  that  was  fought  at  Aetium,  not  now  with  equal  forces, 
for  those  of  Antonius  had  been  weakened  by  desertions. 
Moreover,  he  rejected  the  advice  of  his  ablest  generals,  and 
put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  his  mistress,  while  Octavius 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  Agrippa. 

The  battle  had  scarcely  begun  before  Cleopatra  fled,  fol- 
lowed by  Antoniua.  The  desti-uction  of  the  Antonian  fleet 
was  tlie  consequence.  This  battle,  a  c.  .31,  gave  the  empire 
of  the  world  to  Octavius,  and  Antonius  fled  to  Alexandria 
with  the  woman  who  had  ruined  him.  And  it  was  well  that 
the  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  politic  and  profound  states- 
man, who  eonght  to  consolidate  it  aud  preserve  its  peace, 
rather  than  into  those  of  a  debauched  general,  with  insatiable 
passions  and  biood-thirsty  vengeance.  The  victor  landed  in 
Egypt,  while  the  lovera  abandoned  themselves  to  despair. 
Antonius,  on  the  rumor  of  Cleopatra's  death,  gave  himself  a 
mortal  wound,  but  died  in  the  arms  of  her  for  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  fame,  fortune,  and  life.  Cleopatra,  in  the  interview 
which  Octavius  songht  at  Alexandria,  attempted  to  fascinate 
him  by  those  arts  by  which  she  had  led  astray  both  Crosar 
and  Antonius,  but  the  cold  and  politic  conqueror  was  un- 
moved, and  coldly  demanded  the  justification  of  her  political 
career,  and  reserved  her  to  grace  his  future  triumph.  She 
eluded  his  vigilance,  and  destroyed  herself,  as  is  supposed, 
by  the  bite  of  asps,  since  her  dead  body  showed  none  of  the 
ordinary  spots  of  poison.  She  died,  b.  c.  30,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  as  a  queen  by  the  side  of  her 
lover.  Her  son  CfBsarion,  by  Julius  Cresar,  was  also  put  to 
death,  and  then  the  master  of  the  world  "  wiped  his  blood- 
stained sword,  and  thrust  it  into  the  scabbai-d."  No  inoi'e 
victims  were  needed.  No  rivalship  was  henceforth  to  be 
dreaded,  and  all  opposition  to  his  will  had  ceased. 

Octavius  reduced  Egypt  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province, 
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and  after  adjusting  tiie  affairs  of  tlie  East,  among  which  was 
the  coiifirmalion  of  Herod  aa  sovereign  of  Judea,  ho  retui'ned 
to  Rome  to  receive  his  new  lienors,  and  secure  liis  undivided 
sovereignty.  Peace  was  given  to  the  world  at  last.  The 
imperator  dedicated  temples  to  the  gods,  and  gave  games 
and  spectacles  to  the  people.  The  riches  of  all  previous 
conquests  were  his  to  dispose  and  enjoy — the  extent  of 
which  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  Cffisar  alone  had 
seized  an  amount  equal  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  million 
pounds,  not  reckoning  the  relative  value  to  gold  in  these 
times.  Divine  houora  were  rendered  to  Oetavius  as  the 
heir  of  Oiesar.  He  assumed  the  prsenomen  of  imperator, 
but  combined  in  himself  all  the  great  offices  of  the  I'epublic 
which  had  been  overturned.  As  censor,  he  purged  and  con- 
trolled the  Senate,  of  wliieh  he  was  appointed  pHnceps,  or 
chie£  As  consul  he  bad  the  control  of  the  armies  of  the  State; 
as  perpetual  proconsul  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  he 
controlled  their  revenues,  their  laws,  their  intemal  i-eforms, 
and  all  foreign  relations.  As  tribune  for  life,  he  initiated 
legal  measures  before  the  Comitia  of  the  tribes ;  as  Pontifex 
Maximus,  he  had  the  regulation  of  all  religious  ceremonials. 
All  these  great  offices  were  voted  him  by  a  subservient  peo- 
ple. The  only  prerogative  which  remained  to  them  was  the 
making  of  laws,  but  even  this  great  and  supreme  power  he 
controlled,  by  assuming  the  initiation  of  all  laws  and 
measures, — that  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  claimed  in  the 
Corps  Lcgislatif.  He  had  also  resorted  to  edicts,  whieh  had 
the  force  of  laws,  and  ultimately  composed  no  smali  part  of 
the  Roman  jurispradence.  Finally,  he  assumed'the  name  of 
Cffisar,  as  he  had  of  Augustus,  and  consummated  the  reality 
of  despotism  by  the  imposing  title  of  imperator,  or 
emperor. 
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THE  KOMAN   EMPIRE   ON   TOE   ACCESSION    OK    AUGUSTUS. 

OcTAVius,  noiv  master  of  the  world,  is  generally  calleff 
Augustus  Caesar — the  name  he  assumed.  He  was  the  first 
of  that  great  Ihie  of  potentates  whom  we  call  emperors.  Let 
ns,  before  tracing  the  history  of  the  empire,  take  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  its  extent,  resources,  population,  institutions,  state  of 
society,  and  that  development  of  art,  science,  and  litemture, 
which  we  call  civilization,  in  the  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  the  nations  were  subdued, 
submissive  to  the  one  central  power,  and  at  peace  with  each 
other. 

The  empire  was  not  so  large  as  it  subsequently  became, 
proGiiprity  nor  was  it  at  that  height  of  power  and  prosperity 
piro.  which  followed  a  century  of  peace,  when  uninter- 

rupted dominion  had  reconciled  the  world  to  the  rule  of  the 
Csesars,  But  it  was  the  golden  age  of  imperial  domination, 
when  arts,  science,  and  literature  flourished,  and  when  the 
world  rested  from  incessant  wars.  It  was  not  an  age  of 
highest  glory  to  man,  since  alt  struggles  for  liberty  had 
ceased ;  but  it  was  an  age  of  good  government,  when  its 
machinery  was  perfected,  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind  felt 
secure,  and  all  classes  abandoned  themselves  to  pleasure,  or 
gain,  or  uninterrupted  toils.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  when  there  was  only  one  central  authority, 
and  when  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  not  of  liberty  and 
self-government,  but  of  universal  empire,  growing  up  from 
universal  rivalries  and  wai-s — wielded  by  one  ceoti-al  and 
iiTcsistible  will.  Tlie  spectacle  of  the  civilized  world  obedi- 
ent to  one  master  has  sublimity,  and  moral  grandeur,  and 
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saggests  principlea  of  grave  interest.  The  last  of  the  great 
monarchies  which  revelation  had  foretold,  and  the  gi-eatest 
of  all — the  iron  monai'chy  which  Daniel  saw  in  prophetic 
vision,  reveala  lessons  of  profound  significance. 

The  empire  then  emhraeed  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean — that  great  inland  sea  npon  Eitentot 
whose  shores  the  most  famous  cities  of  antiquity  ti">^'"P"^ 
flourished,  and  toward  which  the  tide  of  Assyrian  and  Per- 
sian conquests  had  rolled,  and  then  retreated  for  ever.  The 
houndaries  of  this  mighty  empire  were  great  mountains,  and 
deserts,  and  oceans,  and  impeneti'able  forests.  On  the  east 
lay  the  Parthian  empire,  separated  from  the  Koman  by  the 
"ngris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  Armenian  Mountains,  beyond 
■which  were  other  great  empires  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  like 
the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  monarchies,  with  a  different  civil- 
ization. On  the  south  were  the  African  deseils,  not  pene- 
ti'ated  even  by  travelers.  On  the  west  was  the  ocean  ;  and 
on  the  north  were  barbaric  trihes  of  different  names  and 
races — Slavonic,  Germanic,  and  Celtic.  The  etnpire  extended 
over  a  territory  of  one  million  six  hundi-ed  thousand  square 
miles,  and  among  its  provinces  were  Spain,  Gaul,  Sicily, 
Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and 
niyricum — all  tributary  to  Italy,  whose  capital  was  Rome. 
The  central  province  numbered  four  millions  who  were  free, 
and  could  furnish,  if  need  be,  seven  hundred  thousand  foot, 
and  seventy  tliousand  horse  for  the  ai-mies  of  the  republic. 
It  was  dotted  with  cities,  and  villages,  and  villas,  cities  of  tie 
and  filled  with  statues,  temples,  and  works  of  art,  ™p'"- 
brought  from  remotest  provinces — the  spoil  of  three  hundred 
years  of  conquest.  In  all  the  provinces  were  great  cities, 
once  famous  and  independent— centres  of  luxury  and  wealth — 
Corinth,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Aotioch, 
Ephesus,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  with  their  dependent 
cities,  all  connected  with  each  other  and  the  capital  by  gran- 
ite roads,  all  favored  by  commerce,  all  rejoicing  in  a  uniforni 
government.  Rome,  the  great  mistress  who  ruled  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  contained  an  immense  popular 
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tioii,  vai-iously  estimated,  m  which  were  centred  whatever 
wealth  or  power  had  craved.  Tliis  capital  had  becoroe  rapidly 
oraamented  with  palaces,  and  temples,  and  works  of  art,  with 
the  subjugation  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  although  it  did  not 
reach  the  climax  of  magnificence  until  the  time  of  Hadi-ian. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  most  imposing  buildings  were 
the  Capitol,  restored  by  Sulla  and  Ctesar,  whose  gilded  roof 
alone  cost  ^15,000,000.  The  theati-e  of  Pompey  could  ac- 
commodate eighty  thousand  spectators,  behind  which  was  a 
portico  of  one  hundred  pillars.  Cffisar  built  the  Forum  Ju- 
MagniiicencB  Unm,  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  two 
ofKome.  hundred  wide,  and  commenced  the  still  greater 
structures  known  as  the  Basilica  Julia  and  Curia  Julia. 
The  Forum  Roiaanum  was  seven' hundred  feet  by  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  surrounded  with  basilica,  halls,  porticoes, 
temples,  and  shops — the  centre  of  architectural  splendor,  aa 
well  as  of  life  and  business  and  pleasure.  Augustus  restored 
the  Capitoline  Temple,  finished  the  Forom  and  Bauilica  Julia, 
built  the  Curia  Julia,  and  founded  the  imperial  palace  on  the 
Palatine,  and  erected  many  temples,  the  most  beautiful  of 
which  was  that  of  Apollo,  with  columns  of  African  marble, 
and  gates  of  ivory  finely  sculptui-ed.  He  also  erected  the 
Forum  August!,  the  theatre  of  Marcellua,  capable  of  holding 
twenty  thousand  spectators,  and  that  mausoleum  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  the  imperial  family  to  the  time  of  Had- 
rian, at  the  entrance  of  which  were  two  Egyptian  obelisks. 
It  was  the  boast  of  this  emperor,  that  he  found  the  city  of 
brick  and  left  her  of  marble.  But  great  and  beautiful  as 
Kome  was  in  the  Augustan  era,  enriched  not  only  by  his 
own  munificence,  but  by  the  palaces  and  baths  which  were 
erected  by  his  ministers  and  courtiers, — the  Pantheon,  the 
Baths  of  Agrippa,  the  Gardens  of  Mjcccnas, — it  was  not  until 
other  emperors  erected  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  the  Forum  Trajanun,  the  Basilica  TJlpia,  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the 
Arches  of  Septimius  Scverus  and  Trajan,  and  other  wonders, 
that  the  city  became  so  astonishing  a  wonder,  with  its  pal- 
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aces,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  baths,  fountains,  bronze  statues 
of  emperors  and  generals,  so  numerous  and  so  grand,  that 
we  are  warranted  in  believing  its  glories,  like  its  population, 
surpassed  those  of  both  Paris  and  London  combined. 

And  this  capital  and  this  empire  seemed  to  be  the  domain 
of  one  man,  so  vast  his  power,  so  august  his  dignity,  absolute 
master  of  the  lives  and  property  of  one  hundred  and  TheimnB- 
twenty  millions,  for  the  people  were  now  deprived  ""'  '°^^i-a. 
of  the  election  of  magistrates  and  the  creation  of  laws.  How 
could  the  greatest  nobles  otherwise  than  cringe  to  the  supreme 
captain  of  the  armies,  the  prince  of  the  Senate,  and  the  high* 
])riest  of  the  national  divinities — himself,  the  recipient  of  hon- 
ors only  paid  to  gods  !  But  Augustus  kept  up  the  forms  of 
the  old  republic — all  the  old  offices,  the  old  dignities,  the  old 
festivals,  the  old  associations.  The  Senate,  prostrate  and 
powerless,  still  had  external  dignity,  like  the  British  House 
of  Peers,  There  were  six  hundred  senators,  each  of  whom 
possessed  moi-e  than  one  m  11  on  two  hu  idred  thousand  ses- 
terces—about  150,000,  whe  tl  it  sum  must  have  represented 
an  amount  equal  to  a  mill  i  of  1  liars  j  i  gold,  at  the  present 
time,  and  some  of  whom  1  ■»!  ai  ncome  of  one  thousand 
pounds  a  day,  the  spoil  of  the  i  ro  n  es  they  had  adminis- 
tered. 

The  Roman  Senate,  so  august  under  the  republic,  stUl  con- 
tinued, with  crippled  legislative  powers,  to  wield  Eumon 
important  fanctions,  since  the  ordinaiy  official  '"'^ 
business  was  performed  by  them.  The  provinces  were  gov- 
erned by  men  selected  from  senatorial  ranks.  They  wore  the 
badges  of  distinction ;  they  had  the  best  places  in  the  circus 
and  theatre;  they  banqueted  in  the  capitol  at  the  public 
charge ;  they  clamed  the  right  to  elect  emperors. 

The  equestrian  order  also  continued  to  farm  the  revenues 
of  the   provinces,  and  to   furnish  judges.      The   The  cqu^s- 
knights   retained   external  decorations,    were    re-  *''™'' 
quired  to  possess  property  equal  to  one-third  of  the  senators, 
and  formed  an  aristocratic  class. 

The  consuls,  too,  ruled,  but  with  delegated  powers  from  the 
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emperor.  They  were  his  eyes,  and  ears,  and  voice,  and 
liands ;  but  neither  political  experience  nor  militaiy 
serviMs  were  i-equired  as  qualifications  of  the  office. 
They  wore  the  wreatli  of  laurel  on  their  brow,  the  striped 
Tobe  of  white  and  purple,  and  were  attended  with  lictors. 
All  citizens  made  way  for  them,  and  dismounted  wlien  they 
passed,  and  rose  in  their  presence.  The  prsetors,  too,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  supreme  judges,  and  the  qntestors  regulated 
the  treasury.  The  tribunes  existed  also,  but  without  their 
formei'  independence.  The  prefect  of  the  city  was  a  new 
office,  and  overshadowed  all  other  offices — appointed  by  the 
emperor  as  his  lieutenant,  his  most  efficient  executive  min- 
ister, his  deputy  in  his  absence  from,  the  city. 

A  standing  army,  ever  the  mark  of  despotism,  became  an 
imperial   institution.      At  the  head  of  this  army 

"  '™^-  -(vere  the  praitorian  guards,  who  protected  the  pei- 
Bon  of  the  emperor,  and  had  double  pay  over  that  of  the 
ordinary  legionaries.  They  had  a  regular  camp  outside  the 
city,  and  were  always  on  hand  to  suppi-ess  tumults.  Twenty- 
five  legions  were  regarded  as  sufficient  to  defend  the  empii'e, 
and  each  legion  was  composed  of  six  thousand  one  hundred 
foot  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  horse.  They  were 
recruited  with  soldiers  fi-om  the  countries  beyond  Italy, 
Auxiliary  troops  were  equal  to  the  legions,  and  all  together 
numbered  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand — the  standing 
army  of  the  empire,  stationed  in  the  different  provinces. 
Naval  armaments  were  also  established  in  the  different  seas 
and  in  great  frontier  rivers. 

The  revenue  for  this  great  force,  and  the  general  expenses 
of  the  government,  were  derived  from  the  public  domains, 
from  direct  taxes,  from  mines  and  quarries,  from  salt  works, 
fisheries  and  forests,  from  customs  and  excise,  from  the  suc- 
cession to  property,  from  enfranchisement  of  slaves. 

The  monarchy  instituted  by  Augustus,  in  all  but  the  name, 
p  n  of  ^^'^  ^  political  necessity.  Pompey  would  have 
AngiisiuB,  ruled  as  the  instrument  of  the  aristocracy,  but  be 
would  only  have  heaa  primus  inter  pares  j  Cjesar  recognized 
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the  people  as  the  basis  of  sovereignty  ;  Augustus  based  hia 
power  on  an  organized  military  establishment,  of  which  he 
was  the  permanent  head.  AH  the  soldiei-s  swore  personal 
feaity  to  him — all  the  officers  were  appointed  by  him,  directly 
or  indirectly.  But  he  paid  respect  to  ancient  tradilaons, 
forms,  and  magistracies,  especially  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate, and  thus  vested  his  military  power,  which  was  his  true 
power,  under  the  forms  of  an  aristocracy,  which  was  the  gov- 
erning power  before  the  constitution  was  subverted. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
■were  indifferent  to  these  political  changes.  The  horrors  of 
the  Marian  and  Sullan  i-evolations,  the  straggles  of  Ctesar 
and  Pompey,  and  the  awful  massacres  of  the  triumvirs  had 
alarmed  and  disgusted  all  classes,  and  they  sotiglit  repose, 
security,  and  peace.  Any  government  which  would  repress 
anarchy  was,  to  them,  the  best.  They  wished  to  be  spared 
from  executionsand  confiscations.  The  great  enfranchisement 
of  foreign  slaves,  also,  degraded  the  people,  and  made  them 
indifferent  to  the  masters  who  should  rule  ov&v  them.  All 
races  were  mingled  with  Roman  citizens.  The  spoliation  of 
estates  in  the  civil  wars  cast  a  blight  on  agriculture,  and  the 
population  had  declined  fi-om  war  and  misery, 

Augustus,  intrenched  by  military  power,  sought  to  revive 
not  merely  patrician  caste,  but  religious  customs,  injtn„jio„g 
which  had  declined.  Temples  were  erected,  and  ofAufustun. 
the  shrines  of  gods  were  restored.  Marriage  was  encouraged, 
and  the  morals  of  the  people  were  regulated  by  sumptuary 
laws.  Severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  celibacy,  to 
which  the  people  had  been  led  by  the  increasing  profligacy 
of  the  times,  and  the  expenses  of  living.  Restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  manumission  of  slaves.  The  personal  habits 
of  the  imperator  were  simple,  but  dignified.  His  mansion 
on  the  Palatine  was  moderate  in  size.  His  dress  was  that  of 
&  senator,  and  woven  by  the  hands  of  Livia  and  her  maidens. 
He  was  courteous,  sober,  decorous,  and  abstemious.  His 
guests  were  chosen  for  their  social  qualities.  Virgil  and 
Horace,  plebeian  poets,  were  received  at  his  table,  as  well  as 
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PoUio  and  Measala.  lie  sought  to  guard  morals,  and  revive 
aucieot  traditions.  He  was  jealous  only  of  those  who  would 
Bot  flatter  Mhl  He  freely  spent  money  for  ganiea  and  festi- 
vals, and  secured  peace  and  plenty  within  the  capital,  where 
lie  reigned  supreme.  The  people  felicitated  themselves  on 
the  appearance  of  unbounded  prosperity,  and  servile  poeta 
Bung  the  praises  of  the  emperor  as  if  he  were  a  god. 

And,  to  all  appearance,  Rome  was  the  most  favored  spot 
upon  the  globe.  Vast  fleets  brought  com  from  Gaul,  Spain, 
Bonian  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa,  and  Egypt,  to  feed  the  four 

♦ommerce.  millions  of  people  who  possessed  the  world.  The 
capital  was  the  emporium  of  all  the  luxuries  of  diatant  prov- 
inces. Spices  from  the  East,  ivory,  cotton,  silk,  pearls,  dia- 
monds, gums  thither  flowed,  aa  well  as  corn,  oil,  and  wine. 
A  vast  commerce  gave  unity  to  the  empire,  and  brought  all 
the  great  cities  into  communication  with  each  other  and  with 
Rome — the  naighty  mistress  of  lands  and  continents,  the 
directress  of  armies,  the  builder  of  roads,  the  civilizer  and 
conservator  of  all  the  countries  which  she  ruled  with  her  iron 
hand.  There  was  general  security  to  commerce,  as  well  as 
property.  There  were  order  and  law,  wherever  proconsular 
power  extended.  The  great  highways,  built  originally  for 
■  military  purposes,  extending  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  and 
crossing  mountains  and  deserts,  and  forests  and  marshes,  and 
Studded  with  pillars  and  post-houses,  contributed  vastly  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world. 

At  this  time,  Rome  herself,  though  not  so  large  and  splen- 
did as  in  subsequent  periods,  was  the  most  attractive  place 
on  earth.  Seven  aqueducts  already  brought  water  to  the 
city,  some  over  stone  arches,  and  some  by  subterranean  pipes. 
The  sepnlohrea  of  twenty  generations  lined  the  great  roads 
which  extended  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces.  As  these 
roads  approached  the  city,  they  became  streets,  and  the 
Eesfdeniwa     houses  were  denae  and  continuous.  The  seven  origi- 

e(  the  nubll- 

ity.  nal  bills  were  covered  with  palaces  and  temples, 

while  the  valleys  were  centres  of  a  great  population,  in  which 
were  the  forums,  the  subuira,  the  quarter  of  the  shops  the  cir- 
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cus,  and  the  velaT>ru.m.  The  Palatine,  especially,  was  occupied 
My  the  higher  nobility.  Here  were  the  famous  mansions  of 
Drusna,  of  Crassus,  of  Cicero,  of  Clodius,  of  Scaui'us,  and  of 
Augustus,  together  with  the  temples  of  Cybele,  of  Juno  Sos- 
pita,  of  Luna,  of  Febris,  of  Fortune,  of  Mars,  and  Vesta,  On 
the  Capitoline  were  the  Arx,  or  citadel,  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  On  the  Pincian  Hill  were  villas  and  gai-dens,  includ- 
ing those  of  Lucullus  and  Salluet.  Every  available  inch  of 
ground  in  the  euburra  and  velabrum  was  filled  with  dwell- 
ings, rising  to  great  altitudes,  even  to  the  level  of  the  Capi- 
toline summit.  The  temples  were  all  "constracted  after  the 
Grecian  models.  The  houses  of  the  great  were  of  immense 
8Jze.  The  suburbs  were  of  extraordinary  extent.  The  pop- 
nlalion  exceeded  that  of  all  modern  cities,  although  it  has 
been,  perhaps,  exaggerated.  It  was  computed  by  Lipsius  to 
rea<ili  the  enormous  number  of  four  miilione.  Nothing  could 
be  more  crowded  than  the  streets,  whose  incessant  din  was 
intolerable  to  those  who  sought  repose.  And  they  were 
filled  with  idlers,  as  well  as  trades-people,  and  artisans  and 
slaves.  All  classes  sought  the  excitement  of  the  theater  and 
eireus— all  repaired  to  the  public  baths.  The  amphitheatres 
collected,  also,  unnumbered  thousands  within  their  walls  to 
witness  the  combats  of  beasts  with  man,  and  man  with  man. 
The  gladiatorial  sports  were  the  most  exciting  AmaaemenH 
exhibitions  ever  known  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  tuctiior. 
and  were  the  most  striking  features  of  Roman  society.  The 
baths,  too,  resounded  with  shouts  and  laughter,  with  the 
music  of  singers  and  of  instruments,  and  even  by  the  recita- 
tions of  poets  and  lecturers.  The  luxurious  Roman  rose  with 
the  light  of  day,  and  received,  at  his  levee,  a.  crowd  of  clients 
and  retainers.  He  then  repaired  to  the  forum,  or  was  earned 
through  the  crowds  on  a  litter.  Here  he  presided  as  a  judge, 
or  appeared  as  a  witness  or  advocate,  or  transacted  his  busi- 
ness affairs.  At  twelve,  the  work  of  the  day  ceased,  and  he 
retired  for  his  midday  siesta.  When  this  had  ended,  he 
recreated  himself  with  the  sports  of  the  Field  of  Mars,  and 
then  repaired  to  the  baths,  after  which  was  the  supper,  or 
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principal  meaJ,  in  which  he  indulged  in  the  coarsest  luxuries, 
valued  more  for  the  cost  tha:;  the  elegance.  He  reclined  at 
table,  on  a  luxurious  couch,  and  was  served  by  slaves,  ivho 
carved  for  him,  and  filled  his  cup,  and  poured  water  into  his 
hand  after  every  remove.  Ho  ate  without  knives  or  forks, 
with  his  fingers  only.  The  feast  was  beguiled  by  lively  con- 
versation, or  music  and  dancing. 

At  this  period,  the  literature  of  Rome  reached  its  highest 
purity  and  tei-seuess.  Livy,  the  historian,  secured  the  friend- 
Koman  lit-  ''^'P  **^  Augustus,  and  his  reputation  was  so  high 
•rjiure.  thax,  an  enthusiastic  Spaniard  traveled  from  Cadiz 
on  purpose  to  see  him,  and  having  gratified  hia  curiosity,  im- 
mediately returned  home.  He  took  the  dry  chronicles  of  his 
country,  drew  forth  from  them  the  poetry  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions, and  incited  a  patriotic  spiiit.  A  friend  of  the  old  oli- 
garchy, an  aristocrat  in  all  his  prejudices  and  habits,  he 
heaped  scorn  on  tribunes  and  demagogues,  and  veiled  the 
despotism  of  his  imperial  master.  Virgil  also  inflamed 
the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  while  he  flattered  the 
tyrant  in  whose  sunshine  he  basked.  Patronized  by  Meecen- 
as,  countenanced  by  Octavius,  he  sung  the  praises  of  law, 
of  order,  and  of  tradition,  and  attempted  to  revive  an  age  of 
faith,  a  love  of  agricultural  life,  a  taste  for  the  simpUcities  of 
better  days,  and  a  veneration  of  the  martial  virtues  of  heroic 
times.  Horace  ridiculed  and  rebuked  the  vices  of  bis  age,  and 
yet  obtained  both  riches  and  honors.  His  matchless  wit  and 
transcendent  elegance  of  style  have  been  admired  by  every 
scholar  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Propertius  and  "nbul- 
lus,  and  Ovid,  also  adorned  this  age,  never  afterward  equaled 
by  the  labors  of  men  of  genius.  Literature  and  morals  went 
hand  in  hand  as  corruption  accomplished  its  work.  The  age 
of  Augustus  saw  the  highest  triumph  in  literature  that  Rome 
was  destined  to  behold.  Imperial  tyranny  was  fatal  to  that 
independence  of  spirit  without  which  all  literature  languishes 
and  dies.  But  the  limit  of  this  work  will  not  permit  an 
extended  notice  of  Roman  civilization.  This  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  author  in  another  work. 
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We  have  alluded  to  the  centralization  of  political  power 
in  the  person  of  Octavius.  He  simply  retained  all  the  great 
offices  of  State,  and  ruled,  not  so  much  by  a  new  title,  aa  he 
did  as  consul,  tribune,  censor,  pontifcx  niaximus,  and  chief 
of  the  Senate.     But  these  offices  were  not  at  once  bestowed. 

His  reign  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  on  the  final 
defeat  of  his  rivals,  b.  c.  29,  Two  years  later,  he  received 
the  title  of  Augustus,  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  history, 
although  he  was  ordinarily  called  Cassar,  That  proud  name 
never  lost  its  pre-eminence. 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  i-eign  was  memorable  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State,  and  especially  of  the  army  ;  and  also  for 
the  means  he  used  to  consolidate  his  empire.  Augustus  had 
no  son,  and  but  one  daughter,  although  married  thi-ee  times. 
His  first  wife  was  Clodia,  daughter  of  Clodius ;  his  ^he  wives 
second  was  Scribonia,  sister-in-law  of  Sextus  Pom-  of'inB"»t''»- 
pey  ;  and  the  thii-d  was  Livia  Drusilla.  The  second  wife  was 
the  mother  of  his  daughter,  Julia.  This  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  M.  Claudius  Mai'cellus,  son  of  Marcellus  and  Octavia, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Antouiua,  and  sister  of  Octavius.  M. 
Claudius  Marceiius  thus  mari-ied  his  cousin,  but  died  two 
years  atlerward.  It  was  to  his  honor  that  Augustus  built 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 

On  the  death  of  Marcellus,  Augustus  married  his  daughter 
Julia  to  Agrippa,  his  prime  minister  and  principal  lieutenant. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  three  sons  and  xbo  Cuuiiy 
two  daughters.  The  sons  died  early.  The  young-  °'^"^'""»- 
est  daughter,  Agrippina,  married  Germanicus,  and  was  t!io 
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mother  of  the  emperor  Caligula.  The  mtn-nageof  Agrippina 
with  Germaiiicus  united  tho  linea  of  Julia  and  Livia,  the  two 
last  wives  of  Augustus,  for  Germanicua  was  the  son  of  Dru- 
sus,  the  younger  Bon  of  Livia  by  her  first  husband,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero.  The  eldest  son  of  Livia,  by  Tiberius  Claudi- 
us Nero,  was  the  emperor  Tiberius  Nero,  adopted  by  Augus- 
tus. Drusus  married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Aiitonius  the 
triumvir,  and  was  the  father,  not  only  of  Germanicua,  but 
of  Claudius  Drusua  Ctesar,  the  fifth  emperor.  Another 
daughter  of  Antonius,  also  called  Autonia,  married  L.  Domi- 
tiua  Aiienobardus,  whose  son  married  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero.  Thus  the  descendants  of  Octavia  and  Antony  be- 
came emperors,  and  were  intertwined  with  the  lines  of  Julia 
and  Livia.  The  four  successors  of  Augustus  were  all,  in  the 
male  line,  sprung  from  Livia'a  first  husband,  and  all,  except 
Tiberius,  traced  their  descent  from  the  defeated  triumvir. 
Only  the  fii-st  six  of  the  twelve  CiBsars  had  relationship  with 
the  Julian  house, 

I  mention  this  genealogy  to  show  the  descent  of  the  first  six 
emperors  from  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Cicsar,  and  grand- 
mother of  Augustus.  Although  the  first  six  emperors  were 
elected,  they  all  belonged  to  the  Julian  house,  and  were  the 
heirs  of  the  great  Ceesar. 

When  the  government  was  organized,  Augustus  left  the 
Bbmiim  "^^^  ^^  '"^  capital  to  Maicenas,  his  minister  of 
mid  AfeTippa.  civil  affiiira,  and  departed  for  Gaul,  to  restore  order 
in  that  province,  and  build  a  Bevies  of  fortifications  to  the 
Danube,  to  check  the  encroachments  of  barbarians.  The 
region  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  was  peopled  by 
various  tribes,  of  diflerent  names,  who  gave  perpetual  trouble 
to  the  Romans  ;  but  they  were  now  apparently  subdued,  and 
the  waves  of  barbaric  conquest  were  stayed  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  Vindehcea  and  Rhsetia  were  added  to  the  em- 
pire, in  a  single  campaign,  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  the  sous 
of  Livia^lhe  emperor's  beloved  wife.  Agrippa  returned 
shortly  after  from  a  successful  war  in  the  East,  but  sickened 
and  died  B.C.  12.    By  his  death  Julia  was  ag:Lin  a  widow,  and 
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M-as  given  in  marriage  to  Tiberius,  whom  Augustus  after- 
ward aiJopted  as  his  successor.  Drusua,  his  brother,  re- 
mained in  Gau!,  to  complete  the  sulijugation  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  and  to  checlt  the  incursions  of  the  Germans,  who, 
from  that  time,  were  t!ie  most  foi-midable  enemies  of  Rome, 
Wliat  iaterest  is  attached  to  those  Teutonic  races  who 
uUiraately  became  the  conquerors  of  the  empire !  n.,  t  , 
They  were  more  warlike,  perseveimg  ind  hardy,  '"  "■*»• 
than  the  Celts,  who  had  been  mcorporafed  with  tlie  empire. 
Tacitus  has  painted  their  simple  manners,  their  passionate 
love  of  indepemlence,  and  their  leligious  tendency  of  mind. 
They  occupied  those  Ta^t  plains  and  forests  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  the  Dinube  the  VistuH,  and  the  German 
Ocean.  Under  different  names  the\  m^aded  the  Roman 
world — the  Suevi,  the  Franks,  the  Alemtnni,  (he  Eurgund- 
ians,  the  Lombards,  the  Goths,  the  Vaudil-, ,  but  had  not,  at 
the  time  of  Augustus,  made  those  ^aat  combinations  which 
threatened  immediate  dangei  They  w  ere  a  pastoral  people, 
with  blue  eyes,  ruddv  hiir,  and  laige  stature,  trained  to 
cold,  to  heat,  to  expcsure,  an!  to  fatigue  Their  strength 
lay  in  their  infantry,  whioh  was  well  armed,  and  their  usual 
order  of  battle  was  in  the  torm  ol  a  i\ed_'e.  Tliey  were 
accompanied  eren  in  war  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
their  women  had  peculiar  virtue  and  influence.  They  iu- 
spired  that  reverence  which  never  passed  away  from  the 
Germanic  nations,  producing  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  graces 
of  chivalry.  All  these  various  tribes  had  the  same  peculiar- 
ities, among  which  reverence  was  one  of  the  most  marked. 
They  were  not  idol  worshifiers,  but  worshiped  God  in  the 
form  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  in  the  silence  of  their 
majestic  groves,  Odin  was  their  great  traditional  hero, 
whom  they  made  an  object  of  idolatry.  War  was  their 
great  occupation,  and  the  chase  was  their  principal  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure.  Tacitus  enumerates  as  many  as  fifty 
tribes  of  these  brave  warriors,  who  feared  not  death,  and 
even  gloried  in  their  losses.  The  most  powerful  of  these 
ti'ibes,  in  the  time  of  Augustus   was  the  confederation  of  the 
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Suevi,  occupying  half  of  Germany,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Baltic.  Of  this  coofederatlon  the  Cauci  wore  the  most 
powerful,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  obtaitiing  a 
precarious  living.  In  close  connection  with  them  were  the 
Saxons  and  Longohanli  (Limg-beards).  On  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  between  the  Oder  and  tho  Vistula,  were  the 
Goths. 

The  arms  of  Cassar  and  Augustus  had  as  yet  been  only 
felt  by  the  etmaller  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  these  h  ere  assailed  by  Dnisus,  bat  only 
to  secure  his  fianli  during  the  greater  enterprise  of  sailing 
down  the  Rhine,  to  attack  the  people  of  the  maritime  plains. 
Great  feats  were  performed  by  this  able  step-son  of  Augus- 
tus, who  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  was  mortally 
injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  lingered  a  month,  and 
died,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  Rom;ine,  for  be  was  the 
ablest  general  sent  against  the  barbarians  since  Julius  Cfesar, 
B.  c.  9.  T!ie  effect  of  bis  various  campaigns  was  to  check 
the  inroads  of  the  Germans  for  a  century.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  studded  by  the 
forts  which  subsequently  became  those  picturesque  towns 
which  now  command  the  admiration  of  travelers. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  to  whose  memory  a  beautiful 
triumphal  arch  was  erected,  Tiberius  was  sent  against  the 
Germans,  and  after  successful  warfare,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
obtained  the  permission  of  Augustas  to  retire  to  Rhodes,  in 
order  to  improve  his  mind  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  or, 
as  it  is  supposed  by  many  historians,  from  jealousy  of  Caius 
and  Lucius  C^sar,  the  children  of  Julia  and  Agrippa — those 
youug  princes  to  whom  the  throne  of  the  world  was  iippar- 
ently  destined.  At  Rhodes,  Tiberius,  now  the  ablest  man 
in  the  empire,  for  both  Agrippa  and  MECcenas  were 
dead,  lived  in  simple  retirement  for  seven  yeara.  But  tlie 
levities  of  Juha,  to  which  Augustus  could  not  be  blind,  com- 
EsnirtnieDt  P^""*!  hi™  *"  banish  her — his  only  daughter — to 
oiJuUi.  the  Campanian  coast,  where  she  died  neglected 
and  impoverished.    The  emperor  was  so  indignant  in  view 
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of  her  disgraceful  coaiiuct,  that  he  excladecl  her  from,  any 
iDheritance.  The  premature  death  of  her  sons  nearly  broke 
the  heart  of  their  grandfather,  bereft  of  the  wise  councils  and 
pleasant  aodety  of  his  great  ministers,  and  bending  under 
the  weight  of  the  vast  empire  wliich  he,  as  the  heir  of 
Cajsar,  had  received.  The  loss  of  hia  grandsons  compelled 
the  emperor  to  provide  for  his  succession,  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  Tiberius,  Ms  step-son,  -who  was  then  at  Rhodes. 
lie  adopted  him  as  his  successor,  and  invested  him  with  the 
tribunitian  power.  But,  while  he  selected  bim  as  his  heir, 
he  also  required  him  to  adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Drusus. 

Another  great  man  now  appeared  upon  the  stage,  L.  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobardus,  the  son-in-law  of  Octavia  and  Antony, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  war  against  the  Germanic  tribes, 
and  who  was  the  first  Roman  general  to  cross  the  Eomiiias 
Elbe.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Nero.  ButTi-  Sut 
berius  was  sent  to  supersede  him,  and  following  the  plan  of 
his  brother  Drusus,  he  sent  a  flotilla  down  the  Rhine,  with 
ordeiB  to  ascend  the  Elbe,  and  meet  his  army  at  on  appointed 
rendezvous,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  great  military  feat, 
in  the  face  of  snob  foes  as  the  future  eonqnerore  of  Rome. 
After  this  Tiberius  was  occupied  in  reconquering  the  wide 
region  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  known  as 
Illyricum,  which  occupied  him  three  years,  a.  d.  7-0.  In 
this  war  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son, 
Germanicus,  whose  brilliant  career  revived  the  hope  which 
had  centred  in  Drusus. 

Meanwhile  Augustus,  wearied  with  the  cares  of  State,  pro- 
voked by  the  scandals  which  his  daughter  occasioned,  and 
irritated  by  plots  against  his  life,  began  to  relax  his  attention 
to  business,  and  to  grow  morose.  It  was  then  that  he  banished 
Ovid,  whose  Tristia  made  a  greater  sensation  than  his  immor- 
tal Metamorphoses.  The  disaster  which  befel  Varus  with  a 
Roman  army,  in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  near  the  ^i^i^i  „! 
river  Lippe,  when  thirty  thousand  men  were  cut  to  '^"'"■ 
pieces  by  the  Germans  under  Arniinius  (Hermann),  ( 
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the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  for,  in  this  defeat,  he  must  have 
foreseen  the  future  victoi-ies  of  the  barbarians.  All  ideas  of 
extending  the  empire  beyond  the  Rhine  were  now  visionary, 
and  that  river  waa  henceforth  to  remain  its  boundary  on  the 
north.  New  levies  were  indeed  despatched  to  the  Rliine, 
and  Tiberius  and  Germanicus  led  the  forces.  But  the  princes 
returned  to  Rome  without  effecting  important  results. 

Soon  after,  in  the  year  a.  d.  14,  Augustus,  died  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years  from  the  battle 
of  Actinm,  and  fifty  from  the  triumvirate — one  of  the  longest 
reigns  in  history,  and  one  of  the  most  successful.  From  his 
Death  uf  nineteenth  year  he  was  prominent  on  the  stage  of 
Augusius.  Jioi^aii  public  life.  Under  his  auspices  the  empire 
reached  the  Elbe,  and  Egypt  was  added  to  its  provinces.  He 
planted  colonies  in  every  province,  and  received  from  the 
Parthians  the  captured  standards  of  Crassus.  His  fleets  navi- 
gated the  Iforthern  Ocean;  his  armies  reduced  the  Panno- 
nians  and  Illjriajis.  He  added  to  the  material  glories  of  his 
capital,  and  sought  to  secure  peace  throughout  the  world. 
He  was  both  munificent  and  magnificent,  and  held  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  firm  hand.  He  was  cultivated,  unos- 
tentatious, and  genial ;  but  ambitious,  and  lersed  in  all  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  kingcraft.  But  he  was  a  great 
monarch,  and  ruled  with  signal  ability.  After  the  battle  of 
Character  of  Actium,  his  wars  were  cliiefiy  with  the  barba- 
AuKUBiua.  i-ians,  and  his  greatest  generals  were  members  of 
the  imperial  family.  That  he  could  have  reigned  so  long,  in 
such  an  age,  with  so  many  enemies,  is  a  proof  of  his  wisdom 
and  moderation,  as  well  as  of  his  good  fortune.  That  ho 
should  have  triumphed  over  such  generals  as  Brutus,  and 
Antotiius,  and  Sestus — representing  the  old  parties  of  the 
republic,  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  transcendent  ability. 
But  his  great  merit  was  his  capacity  to  rule,  to  organize,  and 
to  civilize.  He  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  a  sovereign  ruler 
that  the  world  has  seen.  It  is  nothing  against  him,  that,  in 
his  latter  years,  there  were  popular  discontents.  Such  gen- 
erally happen  at  the  close  of  all  long  reigns,  as  in  the  case  of 
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Solomon  and  Louis  XIV.  And  yet,  the  closing  years  of  hia 
reign  were  melancholy,  like  those  of  the  French  monarch,  in 
view  of  the  extinction  of  literary  gloriea,  and  the  passing 
away  of  the  great  lights  of  the  age,  without  the  appearance 
of  new  stars  to  take  their  place.  But  this  was  not  the  fault 
of  Augustus,  whose  intellect  expanded  with  his  fortunes,  and 
whose  magnanimity  grew  with  his  intellect — a  man  who 
comprehended  his  awful  mission,  and  who  discharged  his 
trusts  with  dignity  and  self-reliance, 

Tiberius  Casar,  the  third  of  the  Roman  emperors,  found 
no  opposition  to  his  elevation  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  He 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  mature  age 
of  fifty-six,  after  having  won  great  reputation  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  general.  He  was  probably  the  most  capable 
man  in  the  empire,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  the  empire 
was  never  better  administered  than  by  hun.  His  great  mis- 
fortune and  fault  was  the  suspicion  of  hia  nature,  which 
made  him  the  saddest  of  mankind,  and  finally,  a  monster  of 
cmelty. 

Like  Augustus,  he  veiled  his  power  as  emperor  by  assuming 
the  old  offices  of  the  republic  A  subservient  Senate  and  peo- 
ple favored  the  consolidation  of  the  new  despotism  Tih-rins 
to  which  the  world  was  now  accustomed,  and  with  power, 
which  it  cheerfully  acquiesced  as  the  best  government  for  the 
times.  The  la^t  remnant  of  popular  elections  was  abolished, 
and  the  Comitia  was  transferred  from  the  Campus  JIartius 
to  the  Senate,  who  elected  the  candidate  proposed  by  the 
emperor. 

Tlie  first  year  of  the  accession  of  Tiberius  was  marked  by 
mutinies  in  the  legions,  which  were  quelled  by  his  nephew 
Gerraanicus,  whose  popularity  was  boundless,  even 
as  his  feats  had  been  heroic.  This  young  prince, 
on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  empire  rested,  had  married  Agrip- 
pina,  thedaughtcr  of  Julia  and  Agrippa,  and  traced  through 
his  mother  Antonia,  and  grandmother  Octavia,  a  direct 
descent  from  Julia,  the  sister  of  the  dictator,  Tiie  blood  of 
Antony  also  ran  in  his  veins,  as  well  as  that  of  Livia.     His 
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wife  was  iportliy  of  him,  and  waa  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
By  this  m.arnage  the  lines  of  Julia  and  Llvia  were  united  ; 
and  by  his  descent  from  Antony  the  great  parties  of  the 
revolution  were  silenced.  He  was  equally  the  iieir  of  Au- 
gustus and  of  Antonius,  of  Julia  and  of  Livia ;  and  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  Roman  history  no  one  has  been  painted  in  fairer 
colors.  In  natural  ability,  in  mUitary  heroism,  in  the  virtues 
of  the  heart,  in  exalted  rank,  he  had  no  equal.  As  consul, 
general,  and  governor,  he  called  forth  univei-sal  admiration. 
His  mind  was  also  highly  cultivated,  and  he  excelled  in 
Greek  and  Latin  verse,  wbiSe  hia  condescending  and  cour- 
teous manners  won  both  soldiers  and  citizens. 

Of  such  a  man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  "nberius  was  nat- 
urally jealous,  especially  since,  through  his  wife,  Germanicus 
jpsinnR  of  was  allied  with  the  Octavianfamilv,and  through  his 
Tiberius.  mother,  with  the  sister  of  the  great  Julius ;  and, 
therefore,  had  higher  claims  than  he,  on  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy. He  was  only  the  adopted  son  of  Octavins,  but  Gerraan- 
icus,  through  his  mother  Antonia,  had  the  same  accestry  as 
Octaviua  himself.  Moreover,  the  cries  of  the  legionaries, 
"  Csesar  Germanicus  will  not  endure  to  be  a  subject,"  abided 
to  the  fears  of  the  emperor,  that  he  would  te  supplanted. 
So  he  determined  to  send  bia  nephew  on  distant  and  dan- 
gerous expeditions,  against  those  barbarians  who  had  defeated 
Varus. 

Germanicus,  no  sooner  than  he  had  quelled  the  sedition  in 
hia  camp,  set  out  for  Germany  with  eight  legions  and  an 
equal  number  of  auxiliaries.  With  this  large  force  he  crossed 
the  Rhine,  revisited  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Varus,  and 
paid  funeral  honors  to  the  remains  of  the  fallen  Romans. 
But  the  campaigns  were  barren  of  results,  although  attended 
with  great  expenses.  No  fortresses  were  erected  to  check 
the  return  of  the  barbarians  from  the  places  where  they  had 
been  dislodged,  and  no  roads  were  made  to  expedite  future 
Tbecim-  expeditions.  Germanicus  carried  on  war  in  sav- 
SermBDieus,  age  and  barbarous  tracts,  amid  innumerable 
obstacles,  which  tasked  his  resources  to  the  utmost,    Tibc- 
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rius  was  dissatisfied  with  these  results,  and  vented  liia 
ill-humor  in  murmurs  against  his  nephew.  The  Roman 
people  were  offended  at  this  jealousy,  and  clamored  for 
his  recall.  Germanicus,  however,  em.barked  on  a  third  cam- 
paign, A.  D.  15,  with  reaewed  forces,  and  confronted  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Weser,  and  crossed  the  river  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  There  the  Romana  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
Aimintus,  leader  of  the  harharic  hosts,  who  retreated  be- 
yond the  Elbe.  The  great  German  confederacy  was,  for  a 
time,  dinperaed.  Germanicus  himself  retired  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine — which  became  the  final  boundary  of  the  empire 
on  the  side  of  Germany.  The  hero  who  had  persevered 
against  innumerable  obstacles,  in  overcoming  which  the  dis- 
cipline and  force  of  the  Roman  legions  were  never  more 
apparent,  not  even  under  Julius  C^sar,  was  now  recalled  to 
Rome,  and  a  triumph  was  given  him,  amid  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Roman  people.  The  young  hero  was  -pri  m  i  r 
the  great  object  of  attraction,  as  he  was  borne  Germanicus. 
along  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  surrounded  by  the  five  male 
descendants  of  his  union  with  Agrippina — his  faithful  and 
heroic  wife.  Tiberius,  in  the  name  of  his  adopted  son, 
bestowed  three  hundred  sesterces  apiece  upon  all  the  citizens, 
and  the  Senate  chose  the  popular  favorite  as  consnl  for  the 
ensaing  year,  ia  conjunction  with  the  emperor  himself. 

Troubles  in  the  East  induced  Tiberius  to  send  Germanicus 
to  Asia  Minor,  while  Driisus  was  sent  to  Illyricum,  This 
prince  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife, 
Tipsania,  and  was  the  cousin  of  Germanicus,  He 
was  disgraced  by  the  vices  of  debauchery  and  cruelty,  and 
was  finally  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Livilla,  at  the  instance  of 
Sejanus.  So  long  as  Germanicus  lived,  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  parties  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  and  Tiberius 
artfully  held  the  balance  of  favor  between  them,  taking  care 
not  to  declare  which  should  be  his  successor.  But  Drusus 
was,  probably,  the  favorite  of  the  emperor,  although  greatly 
inferior  to  the  elder  prince  in  every  noble  quality.  Tiberius, 
in  sending  him  to  Illyricum,  wished  to  remove  him  from  the 
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dissipations  of  the  capital,  and  also,  to  place  a  man  in  that 
important  post  who  should  be  loyal  to  his  authority. 

In  appointing  Germanicus  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  ^geao,  Tiberius  also  gave  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria  to  Cnseus  Piso,  of  the  illustrious  Calpurnian 
house,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  Roman  nobles.  Xlis  wife,  Plancina,  was  the 
favorite  of  Livia, — the  empress-mother, — and  he  believed 
himself  appointed  to  the  government  of  Sj-ria  for  the  purpose 
of  cheeking  the  ambitions  designs  which  were  imputed  to  Ger- 
manicus, while  his  wife  was  instructed  to  set  up  herself  as  a 
rival  to  Agrippina.  The  moment  Piso  quitted  Italy,  he 
began  to  thwart  his  superior,  and  to  bring  his  authority  into 
contempt.  Yet  he  was  treated  by  Germanicus  with  marked 
kindness.  After  visiting  the  famous  cities  of  Greece,  Ger- 
manicus marched  to  the  fi-ontiers  of  Armenia  to  settle  its 
affairs  with  the  empire — the  direct  object  of  his  mission.  He 
crowned  a  prince,  called  Zeno,  as  monarch  of  tliat  country, 
reduced  Cappadocia,  and  visited  Egypt,  apparently  to  exam- 
ine the  political  affairs  of  the  province,  but  really  to  study 
its  antiquities,  even  as  Sciplo  had  visited  Sicily  in  the  heat 
of  the  Puuic  war.  For  thus  going  out  of  his  way,  he  was 
rebuked  by  the  emperor.  Ho  then  retraced  his  steps,  and 
shaped  his  course  to  Syria,  where  he  found  his  regulations 
and  appointments  had  been  overruled  by  Piso,  between  whom 
and  himself  bitter  altercations  ensued.  While  in  Syria,  ho 
Death  of  ^^  ^^*^^  ^""^  died,  and  his  illness  was  attributed  to 
Germnnions.  poison  administered  by  Piso,  although  there  was 
little  evidence  to  support  the  charge. 

The  death  of  Germanicus  was  i-eceived  with  great  grief  by 
the  Roman  people,  and  the  general  sorrow  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  Iiis  praises  were  pronoimced  in  every  quarter. 
He  was  even  fondly  compared  to  Alexander  the  GreAt.  Ilis 
character  was  embellished  by  the  greatest  master  of  pathos 
rnn^rai  of  ^mong  the  Roman  authors,  and  invested  with  a 
GminMiicas.  gleam  of  mournful  splendor.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  his  devoted  wife,  and  the  most  splendid 
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funeral  lienors  w^ere  accorded  to  hiin.  Drnsus,  with  the 
younger  brother  and  children  of  Germanicus,  went  forth  to 
meet  the  remains,  and  the  consuls,  the  Senate,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  swelled  the  procession,  as  it  neared  the 
city.  The  precious  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  Cfflsaiian 
mausoleum,  and  the  memory  of  the  departed  prince  was 
cherished  in  the  liearts  of  the  people.  Whether  he  would 
have  realized  the  expectations  formed  of  him,  iiad  he  lived 
to  succeed  Tiberius,  can  not  be  known.  He,  doubtless,  had 
most  amiable  traits  of  character,  while  his  talents  were 
undoubted.  But  he  might  have  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  the  most  august  situation  in  the  world,  or 
have  been  borne  down  by  its  pressing  cares,  or  have 
shown  less  talent  for  administration  than  men  disgraced 
by  private  vices.  Had  Tiberius  died  before  Aw-  Abie  tuti^- 
giistus,  his  character  would  have  appeared  in  the  Tibertm. 
most  favorable  light,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  He  became 
moody,  suspicious,  and  cruel,  and  yielded  to  the  pleasures  so 
lavishly  given  to  the  master  of  the  world.  When  we  remem- 
ber the  atmosphere  of  lies  in  which  he  lived, — as  is  the  case 
with  all  absolute  monarchs,  especially  in  venal  and  corrupt 
times, — the  unbounded  temptations,  the  servile  and  syco- 
phantic attentions  of  his  courtiers,  the  perpetual  vexations  and 
cares  incident  to  such  overgrown  and  unlimited  powei-s,  and 
the  disgust,  satiety,  and  contempt  which  his  experiences  en- 
gendered, we  can  not  wonder  that  his  character  should  change 
for  the  worae.  And  when  we  see  a  man  rendered  uninterest- 
ing and  unamiable  by  cares,  temptations,  and  bursts  of  pas- 
sion or  folly,  yet  who  still  governs  vigilantly  and  ably,  our 
indignation  should  be  modified,  when  the  lower  propensities 
are  indulged.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  palliate  injustices,  tyran- 
nies, and  lusts.  But  human  nature,  at  the  best,  is  weak.  Of 
all  men,  absolute  princes  claim  a  charitable  judgment,  and 
our  eyes  should  be  directed  to  their  services,  rather  than  to 
their  defects.  These  remarks  not  only  pertain  to  Tiberius, 
but  to  Augustus,  and  many  other  emperors  who  have  been 
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harshly  estimateil,  but  whose  general  alDitity  and  clevotiun 
to  the  interests  of  the  empire  are  undoubted.  How  few  inou- 
arelis  have  been  free  fi-om  the  stains  of  occasional  excesses, 
and  that  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  character  which  unlimited 
powers  develop  !  Even  the  crimes  of  monsters,  whom  we 
execrate,  are  to  be  traced  to  madness  and  intoxication,  more 
than  to  natural  fierceness  and  wickedness.  But  when  mon- 
Exceiieneo  archs  do  reign  in  justice,  and  conquer  the  tempta- 
riai  mio.  tiOBS  Incident  to  their  station,  like  the  Antonines, 
then  our  reverence  becomes  profound.  "  Heavy  is  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown."  Kings  are  objects  of  our  sympathy,  as 
well  as  of  our  envy.  Their  burdens  are  as  heavy  as  their 
temptations  are  great ;  and  frivolous  or  wicked  princes  are 
almost  certain  to  yield,  like  Nero  or  Caligula,  to  tlie  evils 
with  which  they  are  peculiarly  surrounded. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  leading  events  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  Tibeiius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  the 
emperoi-s,  so  far  as  administrative  talents  are  concerned. 
After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  which  was  probably  natural, 
the  vengeance  of  the  people  and  the  court  was  directed  to 
his  supposed  murderer,  Piso.  He  was  arraigned  and  tried  by 
the  Senate,  not  only  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused 
by  the  family  of  Germanicus,  who  thought  himself  poisoned, 
but  for  exceeding  his  powers  as  governor  of  Byiia,  ■which 
province  he  continued  unwisely  to  cliim  Tiberius  abstained 
from  all  interference  with  the  great  tiibunal  which  sit  in 
judgment.  He  even  checked  the  flow  of  popular  feehng. 
Cold  and  hard,  he  allowed  the  tri.al  to  take  its  course,  with- 
out betraying  sympathy  or  aversion,  and  acted  with  great 
imparti.ility.  Piso  found  no  favor  from  the  Senate  or  the 
emperor,  and  killed  himself  when  his  condemnation  was 
certain. 

Relieved  by  the  death  of  GSermanicns  and  Piso,  Tiberius 
■nberios  began  to  reign  more  despotically,  and  incurred  the 
tjiniiii.  hatred  of  the  people,  to  which  he  was  apparently 

insensible.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  liia  mother,  Livia, 
an  artful  and  ambitious  princess,  and  by  Sejanus,  his  favor- 
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ite,  a  man  of  rare  energy  and  al)ility,  who  was  prefect  of  the 
pi'iBtoriau  guards.  This  office,  unkDOwn  to  the  repiihlio, 
became  the  most  important  and  influential  under  the  emper- 
ors. The  prefect  was  virtually  the  vizier,  or  prime  minister, 
since  it  was  his  cai-e  to  watch  over  the  personal  safety  of  a 
monarch  whose  power  rested  on  the  military.  The  instru- 
ments of  his  government,  however,  were  the  Sen-  insimmeni* 
ate,  which  he  oonti-olled  especially  by  liis  power  "'  >)"'™ny- 
as  censor,  and  the  law  of  majestas,  which  was  virtually  a 
great  system  of  espionage  and  public  accusation,  which  the 
emperor  encouraged.  But  his  general  administration  was 
marked  by  prudence,  equity,  and  mildness.  Under  him  the 
Roman  dominion  was  gi^eatly  consolidated,  and  it  was  his 
policy  to  guard  rather  than  extend  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  legions  were  stationed  in  those  provinces  which  were 
most  likely  to  be  assailed  by  external  danger,  especially  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khioe,  in  Dlyricum,  and  Dalmatia.  But 
they  were  scattered  in  all  the  provinces.  The  city  of  Rome 
was  kept  in  oi-der  by  the  prretorian  guards.  Their  discipline 
was  strenuously  maintained.  Governors  ot  provinces  were 
kept  several  years  in  office,  which  policy  was  jns-  pra,inciBi 
tified  by  the  apologue  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  s*"'^'""'- 
founded  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is  recognized  in 
all  corrupt  times  by  great  administrators,  whether  of  St-ates, 
or  factories,  or  railroads.  "  A  number  of  flies  had  settled  oh 
a  soldier's  wound,  and  a  compassionate  paaser-by  was  abont 
to  scare  them  away.  The  sutfei-er  begged  him  to  refrain. 
'  These  flies,'  lie  said,  'have  nearly  sucked  their  full,  and  are 
beginning  to  bo  tolerable  ;  if  you  drive  them  away,  they  will 
be  immediately  succeeded  by  fresh-comers  with  keener 
appetites.'"  The  emperor  saw  the  abuses  which  existed, 
bnt  despaired  to  remedy  them,  since  ho  distrusted  human 
nature.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  the 
provinces  was  improved  under  this  prince,  and  the  governors 
were  made  responsible.  The  emperor  also  was  assiduous  to 
free  Italy  from  robbers  and  banditti,  and  in  stimulating  the 
diligence  of  the  police,  so  that  riots  seldom  occurred,  and 
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were  severely  punished.  There  was  greater  security  of  life  and 
property  throughout  the  empire,  and  tlie  laws  were  wise  and 
Eerormsof  effective.  Tiberius  limited  the  number  of  the  gladi- 
Ttberms.  ators,  expelled  the  soothsayers  from  Italy,  and  sup- 
pressed the  Egyptian  rites.  The  habits  of  the  people,  eveu 
among  the  higher  classes,  were  ao  generally  disgraceful  and 
immoral, — the  dissipation  was  so  widely  spread,  that  Tibe- 
rius despaired  to  check  it  bysumptuary  laws,  but  he  restrain- 
ed it  ail  in  his  power.  He  was  indefatigable  in  hia  vigilance. 
For  several  years  he  did  not  quit  the  din  and  dust  of  the  city 
for  a  single  day,  and  he  lived  witli  great  simplicity,  appar- 
ently anxious  to  exhibit  tho  ancient  ideal  of  a  Roman  states- 
man. He  took  no  pleasure  in  the  sports  of  the  circus  or 
theatre,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  office,  as  Augustus 
had  been  before  liim,  Augustus,  however,  was  a  man  of 
genius,  while  he  was  only  a  man  of  ability,  and  his  great 
defect  was  jealousy  of  the  family  of  Germanicus,  and  the 
favor  he  lavished  on  Sejanus,  who  even  demanded  the  hand 
of  Livilla,  the  widow  of  Drusus, — a  suit  which  Tiberius 
rejected. 

Weariness  of  the  cares  of  State,  and  the  desire  of  repose, 
at  last  induced  Tiberius  to  retire  from  the  city.  He  had 
neither  happiness  nor  rest.  He  quarreled  with  Agrippiua, 
the  widow  of  Germanicus,  and  his  temper  was  exasperated 
by  the  imputations  and  slanders  from  which  no  monarch  can 
escape.  His  enemies,  however,  declared  that  he  had  no 
higher- wish  than  to  exercise  in  seci-et  the  cruelty  and  libidi- 
s  to  which  he  was  abandoned.  For  eleven  years  he 
ruled  in  the  retirement  of  his  guarded  fortress,  and 
never  again  re-entered  the  city  he  had  left  in  dis- 
gust. But  in  this  retirement,  he  did  not  relax  his 
1  the  administration  of  affairs,  although  his  gov- 
ernment was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  was  doubtless 
stained  by  many  acta  of  cruelty.  At  Oaprefe,  a  small  island 
near  Naples,  barren  and  desolate,  but  beautiful  in  climate 
and  scenery,  the  master  of  the  world  spent  his  latter  years, 
surrounded  with  literary  men  and  soothsayers.     I  do  not 
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believe  the  calainuies  whioh  have  been  heaped  on  this  impe- 
rial misanthrope.  And  yet,  the  eleven  years  he  spent  in  his 
retreat  were  marked  by  great  complainta  against  him,  and 
by  many  revolting  crimes  and  needless  crnelties.  He  perse- 
cuted the  family  of  Gei-manieus,  banished  Agrippina,  ami 
imprisoned  her  son,  Drusus.  Sejanus,  however, 
instigated  these  proceedings,  and  worked  upon  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor.  This  favorite  was  affianced  to  1a\. 
ilia,  the  widow  of  Dmsus,  and  was  made  consul  conjointly 
with  "fiberias. 

Tiberius  penetrated,  at  last,  the  character  of  this  ambitions 
officer,  and  circumvented  his  ruin  with  that  profound  dissim- 
ulation which  was  one  of  his  most  marked  ti-aits.  Sejanus 
,  conspired  against  his  life,  but  the  emperor  shrank  His  eonsptr. 
from  openly  denouncing  hira  to  the  Senate.  He  a'm^Z 
used  consummate  craft  in  securing  his  arrest  and  execution, 
the  insti-ument  of  which  was  Macro,  an  officer  of  his  body- 
guard, and  his  death  was  followed  by  the  ruin  of  his  accom- 
plices and  friends. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Sejanus,  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Agi-ippina,  was  starved  to  death  in  prison,  and  D&ithor 
many  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  the  friends  of  Se-  ^"'""■ 
janus.  Tiberius  now  began  to  show  signs  of  insanity,  and 
his  iife  henceforth  was  that  of  a  miserable  tyrant.  His 
career  began  to  draw  to  a  close,  and  he  found  himself,  in  his 
fits  of  despair  and  wretchedness,  supported  by  only  three  sur- 
viving mcmbei-s  of  the  lineage  of  Ciesar:  Tiberius  Claudius 
Drusus,  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Drusus,  and  nephew  of  the 
emperor,  infii-m  in  health  and  weak  in  mind,  and  had  been 
excluded  from  public  affairs  ;  Caius,  the  younger  son  of 
Germanicus,  and  Tiberius,  the  son  of  the  second  Drusus, 
— the  one,  grand-nephew,  and  the  other,  grandson,  of  the 
emperor.  Both  were  young;  one  twenty- five,  the  other 
eighteen.  The  failing  old  man  failed  to  designate  either  as 
his  successor,  but  the  voice  of  the  public  pointed  out  the  son 
of  Germanicus,  nicknamed  Caligula.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  the  tyrant  died,  unable  in  his  last  sickness  to  restrain 
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his  appetite.  He  died  at  Misenum,  on  Lis  way  to  Caprese, 
Death  of  which  he  had  quitted  for  a  time,  to  the  joy  of  the 
TibcriLB.  -^phoie  empire;  for  his  reign,  in  his  latter  years, 
■was  one  of  terror,  which  caused  a  deep  gloom  to  settle  upoa 
the  face  of  the  higher  society  at  Rome,  A.  D.  37,  The  bofly 
was  carried  to  Rome  with  great  pomp,  and  its 
ashes  were  deposited  ja  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Caasars.  Caius  was  recognized  as  Ills  successor  without  op- 
position, and  he  commenced  his  reign  by  issuing  a  genei'al 
pardon  to  all  State  pi-isoners,  and  scattering,  with  promiscu- 
ous munificence,  the  vast  treasures  which  Tiberius  had 
accumulated.  He  assumed  the  collective  honors  of  the 
empire  with  modesty,  and  great  expectations  were  formed 
of  a  peaceful  and  honorable  reign. 

Caligula  was  the  heir  of  the  Drusi,  gi-andson  of  Julia  and 
Agrippa,  great-grandson  of  Octavius,  of  Livia,  and  of  An- 
tony. In  him  the  lines  of  Julia  and  Livia  were  united.  His 
defects  and  vices  were  unknown  to  the  people,  and  he  made 
grand  promises  to  the  Senate.  He  commenced  his  reign  by 
assiduous  laboi-s,  and  equitable  measures,  and  professed  to 
restore  the  golden  age  of  Augustus,  His  popularity  with 
the  people  was  unbounded,  from  hia  lavish  expenditure  for 
shows  and  festivals,  by  the  consecration  of  temples,  and  the 
distribution  of  corn  and  wine. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  extravagant  debauchery.  His  brain  reeled 
on  the  giddy  eminence  to  which  he  had  been  ele- 
vated without  previous  training  and  experience.  Augustus 
fought  hia  own  way  to  power,  and  Tiberius  had  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  public  service  before  his  elevation. 
Yet  even  he,  with  all  his  experience  and  ability,  could  not 
resist  the  blandishments  of  power.  How,  then,  could  a  giddy 
and  weak  young  man,  without  i-edeeming  qualities  ?  He  fell 
His  inftimoas  i"'^o  the  vortex  of  pleasures,  and  reeling  in  the 
pleasures.  madness  which  excesses  caused,  was  soon  guilty  of 
the  wildest  caprices,  and  the  most  crud  atrocities.  He  was 
coiTupted  by  flattery    as   well  .is   pleasure.     He   even   de- 
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Bccnded  into  the  arena  of  the  cJi'Cus  as  a  charioteer,  and  the 
races  became  a  State  institution.  In  a  few  niontbs  he 
equandered  the  savings  of  the  previous  reign,  swept  away 
the  wholesome  restraints  which  Augastus  and  Tiberius  had 
imposed  upon  gladiators,  aud  carried  on  the  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre  with  tttter  disi-egard  of  human  life.  His  ex- 
ti-avagance  and  his  necessities  led  to  the  most  ciueity  oi 
wanton  murders  of  senators  and  nobles  whose  '^''K""^ 
crime  was  their  wealth.  The  most  redeeming  features  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  were  his  grief  at  the  death  of  his  sister, 
his  friendship  with  Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
sovereignty  in  Palestine,  and  the  activity  he  displayed  in  the 
management  of  his  vast  inheritance.  He  had  a  great  passion 
for  building,  and  completed  the  temple  of  Augustus,  pro- 
jected the  grandest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts,  enlarged  the 
imperial  palace,  and  carried  a  viaduct  from  the  Palatine  to 
the  CapitoHne  over  the  lofty  houses  of  the  Velabrum,  But 
his  prodigalities  led  to  a  most  oppressive  taxation,  which 
Boon  alienated  the  people,  while  his  senseless  debancheriea, 
especially  his  costly  banquets,  disgusted  the  more  contem- 
plative of  the  nobles.  He  was  also  disgraced  by  needless 
cruelties,  and  it  was  his  exclamation:  "Would  that  the 
people  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck !"  His  vanity  was  pre- 
posterous. He  fancied  himself  divine,  and  insisted  on  divine 
honors  being  rendered  to  him.  He  systematically  pereecuted 
the  nobles,  and  exacted  contributions.  He  fancied  himself, 
at  one  time  an  orator,  and  at  another  a  genera! ;  and  abso- 
lutely led  an  army  to  the  Rhine,  when  there  was  no  enemy 
to  attack.  He  married  several  wives,  but  divorced  them 
with  the  most  fickle  inconstancy. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  wanton  follies  of  this  young 
man  who  so  otitrageonsly  disgraced  the  imperial  Hfs  mminess 
station.  The  most  charitable  construction  to  be  """'""?■ 
placed  upon  acts  which  made  his  name  infamous  among  the 
ancients  is  that  his  brain  was  turned  by  his  elevation  to  a 
dignity  for  which  he  was  not  trained  or  disciplined — that 
unbounded  power,  united  with  the  most  extravagant  aban- 
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donment  to  sensual  pleasures,  undermined  his  intdloct. 
His  caprices  and  extravagance  can  only  be  explained  by 
partial  madness.  He  had  reigned  but  four  years,  and  all 
Hfaissaasi-  expectations  of  good  government  were  dispelled, 
nation.  '^\^Q  majesty  of  the  empire  was  insulted,  and  assas- 

sination, the  only  way  by  which  he  could  be  removed,  freed 
the  world  from  a  madman,  if  not  a  monster. 

There  was  great  confusion  after  the  assassination  of  Galas 
Caesar,  and  ill-concerted  efforts  to  recover  a  freedom  which 
had  fled  forevei-,  ending,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  military 
power.  The  consuls  convened  the  Senate  for  deliberation 
(for  the  forms  of  the  republic  were  still  kept  «p),  but  no 
settled  principles  prevailed.  Various  forms  of  government 
were  proposed  and  rejected.  While  the  Senate  deliberated, 
the  prsetorian  guards  acted. 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  in  that  hour  of  fear, 
among  slaves  and  freedmen,  half  hidden  behind  a  curtain  in 
an  obscui-e  corner,  was  a  timid  old  man,  who  was 
dragged  forth  with  brutal  violence.  He  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  Claudius,  tlie  neglected  uncle  of  the 
emperor,  the  son  of  Druaua  and  Antonia,  and  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  and  brother  of  Germanicus.  Instead  of  slaying  the 
old  man,  the  soldiers,  respecting  the  family  of  Csesar,  hailed 
him,  partly  in  jest,  as  imperator,  and  canied  him  to  their 
camp.  Claudius,  heretofore  thought  to  be  imbecile,  and 
therefore  despised,  was  not  nnwilling  to  accept  the  dignity, 
and  promised  the  prsetorians,  if  they  would  swear  allegiance 
to  him,  a  donation  of  fifteen  thousand  sesterces  apiece.  The 
Senate,  at  the  dictation  of  the  pnetorians,  accepted  Claudius 

He  commenced  his  reign,  a.  d,  41,  by  proclaiming  a  gene- 
Hfseff.>rta  ™1  amnesty.  He  restored  confiscated  estates, 
«t  refuiin.  recalled  the  wretched  sistei-s  of  Cains,  sent  back  to 
Greece  and  Asia  the  plundered  statues  of  temples  which 
Cains  had  transported  to  Rome,  and  inaugurated  a  rigime 
of  moderation  and  justice.  His  life  had  been  one  of  sickness, 
neglect,  and  obscurity,  but  he  was  suffered  to  live  because  he 
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was  harmless.  His  mother  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  his 
grati  dm  other,  Livia,  despised  him,  and  his  sister,  Llvilla, 
ridiculed  him.  He  was  withheld  from  public  lilb,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  literaiy  pureuits,  and  even  wrote  a  history 
of  Roman  afiMi-s  from  the  battle  of  Aetium,  but  it  gained 
him  no  consideration.  Tiberius  treated  him  with  contumely, 
and  his  friends  deserted  him.  All  this  neglect  and  contempt 
were  the  effects  of  a  weak  constitution,  a  paralytic  gait,  and 
an  imperfect  utterance. 

Claudius  took  Augustus  as  his  model,  and  at  once  a  great 
change  in  the  administration  was  observable.  The  nine 
There  was  a  renewed  activity  of  the  armies  on  the  ^)"'"f''"" 
frontiers,  and  great  generals  arose  who  were  des-  oiaudim. 
tilled  to  be  future  emperors.  The  colonies  were  strengthen- 
ed and  protected,  and  foreign  affairs  were  conducted  with 
ability.  Herod  Agrippa,  the  favorite  of  Caiua,  was  confirmed 
in  his  government  of  Galilee,  and  received  in  addition  the 
dominions  of  Samaria  and  Judtea.  Antiochas  was  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Commagene,  and  Mithridates  received  a 
district  of  Cilicia.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were  made 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  magistracies,  and 
vacancies  to  this  stili  august  body  were  filled  up  from  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  families.  He  opened  an  honorable 
career  to  the  Gauls,  revised  the  lists  of  the  knights,  and  took 
an  accurate  census  of  Roman  citizens.  He  conserved  the 
national  religion,  and  regulated  holidays  and  festivals.  His 
industry  and  patience  were  unwearied,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  extorted  universal  admiration.  His  person 
was  accessible  to  all  petitioners,  and  he  relieved  distress 
wherever  he  found  it.  He  relinquished  the  most  grievous 
exactions  of  his  predecessors,  and  tenderly  guarded  neglected 
slaves.  He  also  constructed  great  architectural  works, 
especially  those  of  utility,  completed  the  vast  aqueduct 
which  Cains  commenced,  and  provided  the  city  with  provi- 
sions. He  built  the  port  of  Ostia,  to  facilitate  commerce, 
and  drained  marshes  and  lakes.  The  draining  of  the  Lake 
Fucinus  occupied  thirty   thousand   men   for  eleven    yeai-s. 
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While  he  executed  vast  engiiiceriug  works  to  supply  the 
city  with  water,  he  also  amused  the  people  with  gladiatorial 
shows  In  all  h'ug  he  showed  the  force  of  the  old  Roman 
chai'a  te      n    [  te    f  bodily  feebleness. 

The  m    t  n  e  n    able  act  of  his  administration  was  the  con- 
Conqnu  ^      *■  °'  "^^^^  Britain.     By  birth  a  Gaul,  being 

Eiiuiio  b    n    at  Lugdunnm,  he   cast   his  eyes  across  the 

Eritisl  chann  1  nd  -esolved  to  secure  the  island  beyond  as 
the  t  me  f  o  er  of  his  dominions,  then  under  the 
domin  on  of  tl  D  ids — a  body  of  Celtic  priests  whom  the 
Roman  e  1  t  st  d,  and  whose  rites  all  preceding  emper- 
ors had  proscribed.  Julius  Cfesar  had  pretended  to  impose 
a  tribute  on  the  chiefs  of  Southern  Britain,  but  it  was  never 
exacted.  Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  felt  but  little  interest 
in  the  political  affairs  of  that  distant  island,  but  the  rapid 
progress  of  civilization  in  Gaul,  and  the  growing  cities  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  elicited  a  spirit  of  friendly  inter- 
course, Londiuium,  a  city  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
Csesar,  was  a  great  emporium  of  trade  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius. But  the  southern  chieftains  were  hostile,  and  jealous 
of  their  independence.  So  Claudius  sent  four  legions  to 
Britain,  under  Plautius,  and  his  lieutenant,  Vespasiauus,  to 
oppose  the  forces  under  Caraetacus.  He  even  entered 
Britain  in  person,  and  subdued  the  Trinobantes.  But  tor 
nine  years  Caraetacus  maintained  an  independent  position. 
He  was  finally  overthrown  in  battle,  and  betrayed  to  the 
Romans,  and  exhibited  at  Rome.  The  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, or  rather,  a  foothold  was  secured  in  the  island, 
which  continued  henceforth  under  the  Roman  rule. 

The  feebie  old  man,  always  nursed  by  women,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  marry,  for  his  tiiird  wife,  the  most  infamous 
woman  in  Roman  annals  (Yaieiia  Messalina),  under 
*™  ns.  ^ijQgg  influence  the  reign,  at  first  beneficent, 
became  disgraceful.  Claudius  was  entirely  ruled  by  her. 
She  amassed  fortunes,  sold  offioes,  confiscated  estates,  and 
indulged  in  guilty  loves.  She  ruled  like  a  Madame  do  Pom- 
padoui-,  and  degraded  the  throne  which  she  ought  to  have 
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exalted.  The  iafluence  of  women  generally  was  bad  in 
those  corrupt  times,  but  her  irtflueoce  was  scandalous  aud 
degrading. 

Claudius  also  was  governed  by  his  favorites,  genei-ally  men 
of  low  birth — freedmen  who  usurped  the  place  of  statesmen. 
N'ai-cissus  and  Pallus  were  the  most  confidential  of  the 
emperor's  advisera,  who,  in  consequence,  became  enormously 
rich,  for  favors  flowed  through  them,  and  rccei^'ed  the  great 
offices  of  State.  The  court  became  a  scene  of  cabals  and 
crimes,  disgraced  by  the  wanton  shamelessness  of  the 
empress  and  the  venality  of  courtiers.  Appius  Silamiis,  one 
of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  nobles,  was  murdered  through 
the  intrigues  of  Messaiina,  to  whose  progress  in  wickedness 
history  furnishes  no  parallel,  and  Valerius  Asialicus,  another 
great  noble,  also  suffered  the  penalty  of  offending  her,  and 
was  destroyed ;  and  his  magnificent  gardens,  which  she  cov- 
eted, were  bestowed  upon  her. 

But  Jlessalina  was  rivaled  in  iniquity  by  another  princess, 
between  whom  and  herself  there  existed  the  dead- 
liest animosity.  This  was  Agi'ippina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Germanicus,  who  liad  been  married  to  Cn,  Domitiua 
Ahenobardos,  grandson  of  Octavia,  and  whose  issue  was  the 
future  emperor  Nei-o.  The  niece  of  Claudius  occupied  the 
second  place  in  the  imperial  household,  and  it  became  her 
turn  to  poison  the  mind  of  her  uncle  against  the  woman  she 
detested,  and  who  returned  her  hatred.  She  now  leagued 
with  the  fi-eedmen  of  the  palace  to  destroy  her  rival.  An 
opportunity  to  gratify  her  vengeance  soon  occurred,  Mes- 
ealina,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  guilty  of  the  inconceivable 
madness  of  mari-ying  Silanus,  one  of  her  paramours,  wliile 
her  husband  lived,  and  that  husband  an  emperor,  which 
story  can  not  be  believed  without  also  sapposing  that  Clau- 
dius was  a  perfect  idiot.  Such  a  defiance  of  law,  of  religion, 
and  of  the  feelings  of  mankind,  to  say  nothing  of  its  folly, 
is  not  to  be  supposed.  Yet  such  was  the  scandal,  and  it 
filled  the  imperial  household  with  consternation.  Callistus, 
Pallas,  and  Narcissus— the  favorites  who  ruled  Claudius — 
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united  with  Agrippina  to  secure  her  ruin.  The  emperor, 
then  absent  in  Ostia,  was  ioforaied  of  the  shameless ness  of 
hia  wife.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  such  a  fact,  but 
it  was  attested  by  the  trusted  members  of  his  household. 
His  fears  were  excited,  as  well  as  his  indignation,  and  he 
hastened  to  Rome  for  vengeance  and  punishment.  Messa- 
lina  had  retired  to  her  magnificent  gardens  on  the  Pincian, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Lucullus,  the  price  of  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  Asiaticus ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  the 
emperor,  of  which  she  was  informed,  she  advanced  boldly  to 
confront  him,  with  every  appearance  of  misery  and  disti-ess, 
with  her  children  Britanniuus  and  Octavia.  Claudius  vacil- 
lated, and  Meesalina  retired  to  her  gardens,  hoping  to  con- 
vince her  husband  of  her  innocence  on  the  interview  which 
he  promised  the  following  day.  But  Narcissus,  knowing 
ABiMEina-  her  influence,  caused  her  to  be  assassinated,  and  the 
Udssniinji.  emperor  drowned  his  grief,  or  affection,  or  anger, 
in  wine  and  music,  and  seemingly  forgot  her.  That  ilessar 
lina  was  a  wicked  and  abandoned  woman  is  most  probable ; 
that  she  was  as  bad  as  history  represents  her,  may  be 
doubted,  especially  when  we  remember  she  was  calumniated 
by  a  rival,  who  succeeded  in  taking  her  place  as  wife.  It 
is  easier  to  believe  she  was  the  victim  of  Agrippina  and  the 
MsiTiii  e  of  frcedmeo,  who  feared  as  well  as  hated  her,  than 
wiih'''A°ii  -  ^^  accept  the  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal, 
pma.  On  the  death  of  Messalina,  Agrippina  manied  her 

uncle,  and  the  Senate  sanctioned  the  union,  which  was  incest 
by  the  Roman  laws. 

The  fourth  wife  of  the  emperor  transcended  the  third  in 
intrigue  and  ambition,  and  her  marriage,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  was  soon  followed  by  the  betrothal  of  her  son, 
L.  Domitius,  a  boy  of  twelve,  with  Octavia,  the  dauglitfr 
of  Claudius  and  Messalina.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Nero.  Henceforth  she  labored  for 
the  advancement  of  her  son  only.  She  courted  the  army 
and  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  founded  the  city  on  the 
Rhine  which  we  call  Cologne,     But  she  outraged  the  notions 
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and  sentiments  of  the  people  more  bj  btr  uiifeminine  usiir 
pation  of  public  honors,  than  by  hei  crntlty  or  her  j^f^^,  ^ 
dissoluteness.  She  seated  hei-self  by  the  side  of  iifipiim. 
the  empurov  in  military  festivals  She  sit  by  bim  it  a  sea 
fight  on  the  Lucrine  Lake,  clothed  m  a  soldiLi's  cloak  She 
took  her  station  io  fi'ont  of  the  Roman  standiid,  when 
Caraetacus,  the  conquered  British  chief,  was  brought  m 
chains  to  the  emperor's  tribunal  She  caused  the  dismissal 
of  the  impei-ial  officers  who  iniurrel  liei  displeasure  She 
exercised  a  paramount  sway  over  her  husband,  and  \iitu'»lly 
ruled  the  empire.  She  distracted  the  palaue  with  discords, 
cabals,  and  jealousies. 

How  the  bad  influence  of  these  women  over  the  mind  of 
Claudius  can  be  reconciled  with  the  vigilance,  and  the 
labors,  and  the  beneficent  measures  of  the  emperor,  as  gen- 
erally admitted,  history  does  not  narrate.  But  it  was  during 
the  ascendency  of  both  Messalina  and  Agvippina,  that  Clau- 
dius presided  at  the  tribunals  of  justice  with  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence, that  he  interested  himself  in  works  of  great  public 
utility,  and  that  he  carried  on  successful  war  in  Britain. 

In  the  year  a.  d,  54,  and  in  the  fom'teenth  of  his 
reign,  Claudius,  exhausted  by  the  affairs  of  State,  and  also, 
it  is  said,  by  intemperance,  fell  sick  at  Rome,  and  sought 
the  medicinal  waters  of  Sinuessa,  It  was  there  that  Agiip- 
pina  contrived  to  poison  him,  by  the  aid  of  Lo-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
cusla,  a  professed  poisoner,  and  Xenophon,  a  phy-  oinudias. 
sician,  while  she  affected  an  excess  of  grief  She  held  his 
son  Britannicus  in  her  arms,  and  detained  him  and  his  sistei-s 
in  the  palace,  while  every  preparation  was  made  to  secure 
the  accession  of  her  own  son,  Nero.  She  was  probably 
prompted  to  this  act  from  fear  that  she  would  be  supplanted 
and  punished,  for  Claudius  had  said,  when  wine  had  unloosed 
hia  secret  thoughts,  "  that  it  was  his  fate  to  suffer  the  crim 
of  his  wives,  but  at  last  to  punish  tiiem."  She  also  was 
eager  to  elevate  her  own  son  to  the  throne,  which,  of  right, 
belonged  to  Britannieus,  and  whose  rights  might  have  been 
subsequently  acknowledged  by  the    emperor,  for  his  eyes 
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could  not  be  much  longer  blinded  to  the  character  of  his 

Claudius  must  not  be  classed  with  either  wicked  or  imbe- 
chnncter  of  '^''^  princcE,  ill  spitc  of  his  bodily  infirraities,  or 
Claudius.  tiie  slanders  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 
It  is  probable  he  indulged  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  like  the  generality  of  Roman  nobles,  but  we  are  to 
remember  that  he  ever  sought  to  imitate  Augustus  in  his 
wisest  measures ;  that  he  ever  respected  letters  when  litera- 
ture was  falling  into  contempt ;  that  his  administration  was 
rigorous  and  successful,  fertile  in  victories  and  generals; 
that  he  exceeded  all  his  ministers  in  asaiduons  laboi-s,  and 
that  he  partially  restored  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
Senate.  His  great  weakness  was  in  being  ruled  by  favorites 
and  women ;  but  his  favorites  were  men  of  ability,  and  hia 
women  wore  his  wives, 

Nero,  the  son  of  Agrippina  and  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobavdus, 
AMWMion  ^y  ^^^  assistance  of  the  pnetorian  guards,  was  now 
of  Mero.  proclaimed  imperator,  a.  d.  54,  directly  descended, 
both  on  his  paternal  and  maternal  side,  irom  Antonia 
Major,  the  granddaughter  of  Antony  and  Domitius  Abeno- 
bardus.  Through  Octavia,  his  grandmother,  he  traced  his 
descent  from  the  family  of  Csesar.  The  Domitii— the  pater- 
nal ancestors  of  Nero — had  been  illustrious  for  several  hun- 
dred yeai-s,  and  no  one  was  more  distinguished  than  Lucius 
Domitius,  called  Ahenobardiis,  or  Red-Beard,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic.  The  father  of  Nero,  who  married 
Agrippina,  was  as  infamous  for  crimes  as  he  was  exalted  for 
rank.  But  he  died  when  his  son  Nero  was  three  years  of 
age.  He  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  father's  sister,  Domitia 
Lepida,  the  mother  of  Messalina,  and  was  by  her  neglected. 
His  first  tutors  were  a  dancer  and  a  barber.  On  the  return 
of  his  mother  from  exile  his  education  was  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  rank,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  though  not  in 
His  fsriF  ^^'^  ''"^  ^^  succession.  He  was  docile  and  affec- 
Eiiaracier,  tlonate  as  a  child,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  Seneca,  by  whom  lie  was  taught  rhetoric  and  moral  phi- 
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losophy,  and  who  connived  at  his  taste  for  singing,  piping, 
and  dancing,  the  only  accomplishments  of  which,  as  em- 
peror, lie  was  afterward  proud.  He  was  sun-otinded  -with 
perils,  in  so  wicked  an  age,  aa  were  other  nobles,  .and,  by 
hia  adoption,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  imperial  family 
— the  sacred  stock  of  the  Claudii  and  Jnlii,  He  was  under 
the  influence  of  his  mother — the  woman  who  subverted  Mes- 
salina,  and  murdered  Claudius, — who  used  every  art  and 
inti-igue  to  secure  his  accession. 

When  he  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Cteears,  he  gave 
promise  of  a  benignant  reign.  His  first  speech  to  the  Senate 
made  a  good  impressioD,  and  his  first  a«t3  were  np_)„p, 
beneficent.  But  he  ruled  only  through  his  motlier,  ^,7™'^!;"' 
who  aspired  to  play  the  empress,  a  woman  who  ^^i'sij- 
gave  answers  to  ambassadors,  and  sent  dispatches  to  foreign 
courts,  Burrhus,  the  prefect  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  Seneca, 
tutor  and  minister,  through  whose  aid  the  claims  of  Nero 
had  been  preferred  ovei'  those  of  Britannicus,  tiie  son  of  the 
late  empei-or,  opposed  her  usurpations,  and  attempted  to 
counteract  her  influence. 

The  early  promises  of  Nero  were  not  fulfilled.  He  soon 
gave  vent  to  every  vice,  which  was  disguised  by  .^^^  (i,^vei. 
his  ministers.  One  of  the  first  acts  was  to  dis-  "f^/f.'i'Mver 
grace  the  freedman,  Pallas, — the  prime  minister  of  ofNc™. 
Claudius, — and  to  destroy  Britannicus  by  poison,  which 
cilmea  were  palliated,  if  not  suggested,  by  Seneca. 

The  influence  which  Seneca  and  Burrhns  had  over  the  yoimg 
emperor,  who  screened  his  vices  from  the  eyes  of  the  people 
and  Senate,  necessarily  led  to  a  division  between  jj.^  ^\a\i,- 
Nero  and  Agrippina.  He  withdrew  her  guard  of  "i^ 
honor,  and  paid  her  only  formal  visits,  which  conduct  led  to 
the  desertion  of  her  friends,  and  the  open  hostility  of  her 
enemies.  The  wretched  woman  defended  herself  agiinst  the 
charges  they  brought,  with  spirit,  and  for  a  time  she  escaped. 
The  influence  of  Seneca,  at  this  period,  was  paramount,  and 
was  exerted  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  so  that  the  Senate 
acquiesced  in  the  public  measures  of  Nero,  and  no  notice  was 
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taken  of  his  private  irregnlarilies.  The  empress  mother 
apparently  yielded  to  the  astendeney  of  the  ministers,  and 
provolied  no  further  trial  of  strength. 

Thus  fivG  years  passed,  until  Nero  was  twenty-two,  when 
Poppfea  Sabina,  the  fairest  woman  of  her  time,  appeared  upon 
_^  the  stage.    Among  the  dissolute  women  of  imperial 

sabini.  Rome,  she  was  pre-eminent.     Introduced  to  the 

intimacy  of  Nei-o,  she  aspired  to  still  higher  elevation,  and 
this  was  favored  by  the  detestation  with  which  Agrippina 
was  generally  viewed,  and  the  continued  decline  of  lier  influ- 
ence, since  she  had  ruled  by  fear  rather  than  love,  Poppsea 
was  now  found  intriguing  against  her,  and  induced  Nero  to 
murder  his  own  mother,  to  whose  arts  and  wickedness  he 
owed  his  own  elevation.  The  mui-der  was  effected  in  her 
villa,  on  the  Lucrine  Lake,  under  circumstances  of  utter  bru- 
tality. Nero  came  to  e^famine  her  mangled  body,  and  coolly 
praised  the  beauty  of  her  form.  Nor  wei-e  her  ashes  even 
placed  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  This  wicked  Jezebel, 
Her  vile  ^^^  ^^"^  poisoned  her  husband,  and  was  accused 
ciisjscicr.  of  every  crime  revolting  to  our  nature,  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  varied  infamies,  and  her  name  has  descended 
to  all  subsequent  ages  as  the  woi-st  woman  of  antiquity. 

With  the  murder  of  Agrippina,  the  madness  and  atrocities 
of  Nero  gained  new  force.  He  row  appears  as  a  monster, 
Thoin^  and  was  only  tolerated  for  the  amusements  with 
Nero.  which  he  appeased  the  Roman  people.     Ho  dis- 

graced the  imperial  dignity  by  descending  upon  the  stage, 
which  was  always  infamous  ;  be  instituted  demoralizing 
games ;  lie  was  utterly  insensible  to  national  sentiments  and 
feelings;  he  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  exti-avagance 
and  follies ;  he  was  suspected  of  poisoning  Burrhus,  by  whom 
he  was  advanced  to  power;  be  executed  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  whose  crime  was  their  riches ;  he  destroyed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family ;  be  murdered  Doryphorus  and 
Pallas,  because  they  were  averse  to  his  marriage  with  Pop- 
psea ;  he  drove  bis  chariot  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  \ 
with  the  acclamations  of  two  hundred  thousand  spectatoi 
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he  gave  banquets  in  which  the  utmost  excesses  of  bacchana- 
lian debauchery  were  openiy  displayed ;  he  is  said  to  have 
kindled  the  conflagration  of  his  own  capital;  he  levied 
oppressive  taxes  to  build  his  golden  palace,  and  support  hU 
varied  extravagance ;  he  even  destroyed  his  tutor  and  min- 
ister, Seneca,  that  he  might  be  free  from  his  expostulations, 
and  take  possession  of  the  vast  fortune  which  this  philosopher 
had  accumulated  in  his  service ;  and  he  finally  kicked  his 
wife  so  savagely  that  she  died  from  the  violence  he  inflicted. 
If  it  were  possible  to  add  to  his  enormities,  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians  swelled  the  measure  of  his  infamies — the  first 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  Rome,  and  in  which  Paul 
himself  was  a  victim.  But  his  government  was  supported 
by  the  cruelty  and  voluptuousness  of  the  age,  and  which  has 
never  been  painted  in  more  vivid  colors  than  by  St.  Paul 
himself.  The  corrupt  morality  of  the  age  tolerated  all  these 
crimes,  and  excesses,  and  follies — an  age  which  saw  no  great 
writers  except  Seneca,  Lucan,  Perseus,  and  Martial,  two  of 
whom  were  murdered  by  the  emperor. 

But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand.     The  provinces 
were  discontented,  and  the  city  filled  with  cabals  and  con- 
spiracies.    Though  oneof  them,  instigated  by  Piso,   f.^^^^  ^^.^i^^ 
was  unsuceessfiil,  and  its  authors  punished,  a  revolt   ^=i"»'  iii". 
in  Gaul,  headed  by  Galba — an  old  veteran  of  seventy-two,  and 
assisted  by  Vindex  and  Virginius,  was  fatal  to  Nei-o,     The 
Senate  and  the   prietorian   guards  favored   the  revolution. 
The  emperor  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  capital.     Terrified  by 
dream8,andstnngbydesertion,tbe  wretohedtyi-ant   ^^  ^^^^ 
fled  to  the  Servilian  Gardens,  and  from  thence  to    ^'^'°- 
the  villa  of  one  of  his  freedmen,  near  which  he  committed 
suicide,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
his  inglorious  reign,  during  which  there  are  scarcely  other 
events  to  chronicle  than  his  own  personal  infamies.     "  In  him 
perished  the  last  scion  of  the  stock  of  the  Julii,  refreshed  in 
vain  by  grafts  from  the  Octavii,  the  Claudii,  and  ^^^^^  ^^ 
the  Domitii,"     niongh  the  first  of  the  emperors    N^™  ° 
had  married  four  wives,  the  second   three,  the  third  two, 
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the  fourth  three,  the  fifth  six,  and  the  sixth  three,  yet  Nero 
was  the  hist  of  the  Csosars.  None  of  the  five  successors  of 
Julius  were  truly  his  natural  heirs.  They  traoe  their  lineage 
to  his  sister  Julia,  but  the  three  last  had  in  their  veins  the 
blood  of  Antony  as  well  as  Octavia,  and  thus  the  desMndanta 
of  the  triumvir  reigned  at  Rome  as  well  as  those  of  his  rival 
Octavius.  We  have  only  to  I'emark  that  It  is  strange  that 
the  Julian  line  should  have  been  extinguished  in  the  sixth 
generation,  with  so  many  mamages. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   CLIMAX   OF   THE    KOMAN   EMPIRE. 

Os  the  extinction  of  the  Julian  line,  a  new  class  of  emper- 
ors succeeded,  by  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  was 
greatly  advanced.  We  have  now  to  fall  back  on  Niebnhr, 
Gibbon,  and  the  Roman  historians,  and  also  make  more  use 
of  Smith's  digest  of  these  authors.  But  so  much  ground  still 
remains  to  go  over,  that  we  can  only  allude  to  salient  points, 
and  our  notice  of  succeeding  emperors  must  be  brief 

The  empire  was  now  to  be  the  prize  of  successful  soldiers, 
and  Galba,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  was  saluted  impera- 
tor  by  the  legions  before  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d.  68,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Senate  soon  after.  There  is  nothing 
memoi-able  in  his  short  reign  of  a  few  months,  and  he  waa 
succeeded  by  Otho,  who  only  reigned  three  months,  and  he 
was  succeded  by  Vitellius,  who  was  removed  by  violent 
death,  like  Galba  and  Otho.  These  three  emperora 
left  no  mark,  and  were  gluttons  and  sensualists, 
who  excited  nothing  bat  contempt ;  soldiers  of  fortune — 
only  i-espectable  in  inferior  rank. 

On  the  first  of  July,  a.  d.  69,  Titus  Flavius  Vespasianue, 
of  humble  family,  arose,  as  general,  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  State,  and  -was  first  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria, 
at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  war,  which  he  conducted.to  a 
successful  issue.  A  brief  contest  with  Vitellius  secured 
his  recognition  by  the  Senate,  and  the  first  of  the  Flavian 
line  began  to  reign — a  man  of  great  talents  and  virtues. 
On  the  tall  of  Jerusalem,  his  son  Titus  returned  to  VeBimsian 
Rome,  and  cclebi-ated  a  joint  triumph  with  his  einpemr. 
father,  and  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  wore  sliut, — the 
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first  time  since  Augustus,— and  universal  peace  was  pro- 
claimed. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  emperor  was  to  purify  the 
His  flrat  Senate,  reduced  to  two  hundred  membci's,  soon  fol- 
■ctB.  lowed  by  the  restoration   of  the  finances.    lie 

rebnilt  the  capitol,  erected  the  temple  of  Peace,  the  new 
forum,  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  Coliseum,  He  extended 
a  generous  patronage  to  letters,  and  under  his  reign  Quin- 
tilian,  the  great  rhetorician,  and  Pliny,  the  naturalist, 
flourished.  It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  that  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  occurred,  when  Herculancum  and 
Pompeii  were  destroyed,  to  witness  which  Pliny  lost  his  life. 
Vespasian  had  associated  with  himself  his  son  Titua  in  the 
government,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  exhausted 
by  the  cares  of  empire ;  and  Titus  quietly  succeeded  him,  but 
reigned  only  for  two  years  and  a  quarter,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Domitian,  a  man  of  some 
ability,  bat  cniel,  like  Nero.  He  was  tea  years  younger  than 
Titus,  and  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  pi-£etorians,  and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  a.  d.  81.  At 
first  he  was  a  reformer,  but  soon  was  stained  by  the  most 
odious  vices.  lie  continued  the  \ast  architectur  il  works  of 
his  father  and  bi  other,  ind  patronized  learning 

It  was  duimg  the  reisn  of  Domitian  that  Biitain  wis 
finally  conquered  by  Agiicnla,  who  was  lecalled 
by  the  jeilousy  of  the  empcroi,  after  a  seiies 
of  successes  whn,h  gavt  him  immortabtj  The  reduction  of 
this  island  did  not  senously  commeu:,e  until  the  reiijn  of 
Claudius.  By  Kero,  Suetonms  PauUnus  v,  as  sent  1 3  Bi  itiin, 
and  under  him  Agiicola  took  his  first  lesions  of  soldier-hip 
TJnder  Vespasian  he  commanded  the  twentieth  legion  in 
Britain,  and  was  the  twelfth.  Eomin  genei  »1  sent  to  the 
Conquest  ot  i^^^^'^-  On  his  return  to  Home  he  was  made  eon- 
BriuiD,  gy[^  and  Britain  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  province, 
where  he  remained  seven  years,  until  he  had  extended  his 
conquests  to  the  Grampian  Hills.  He  taught  the  Britons  the 
tirts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  and  to 
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build  houses  and  temples.  Among  the  foes  he  encountered, 
the  most  celebrated  was  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  who  led  the  incredible  number  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  against  the  Eoraaa  legions,  but 
■was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand, — some  atone- 
ment for  the  seventy  thousand  Romans,  and  their  allies,  who 
had  been  slain  at  Loudinium,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus  com- 
manded. 

The  year  of  Agricola's  recall,  a.  c.  84,  forms  the  epoch  of 
the  undisguised  tyranny  which  Domitian  subsequently  exer- 
cised. The  reign  of  informers  and  proscriptions  recom- 
menced, and  many  illustrious  men  were  executed 
for  insufficient  reasons.  The  Christians  were  otchiiitiwifc 
pei-secuted,  and  the  philosophers  were  banished,  and 
yet  he  received  the  most  fulsome  flattery  from  the  poet 
Martial.  The  tyrant  lived  in  seclusion,  in  his  Alban  villa, 
and  was  finally  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years, 
i..  D.  96. 

On  his  death  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  glory  was 
inaugurated,  by  the  election  of  Nerva,  and  for  five 
successive  reigns  the  Roman  world  was  governed 
with  virtue  and  abUity,  It  is  the  golden  era  of  Roman 
history,  praised  by  Gibbon  and  admired  by  all  historians, 
during  which  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  saw  nothing  but  to 
panegyrize. 

Marcus  Cocceius  Nerva  was  the  great-grandson  of  a  minister 
of  Octavius,  and  was  born  in  Umbria.  He  was  consul  with 
Vespasian,  a.  d,  71,  and  with  Domitian,  in  a.  d.  90,  and  was 
far  advanced  in  life  when  chosen  by  the  Senate.  The 
public  events  of  his  short  but  beneficent  reign  are  unim- 
portant. He  relieved  poverty,  diminished  the  expenses  of 
the  State,  and  set,  in  his  own  life,  an  example  of  republican 
simplicity.  But  he  did  not  reign  long  enough  to  ^^^^^  ^j, 
have  his  character  tested.  He  died  in  six-  f*^"^ 
teen  months  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple.  His  chief 
work  was  to  create  a  title  for  his  successor,  for  he  assumed 
the  right  of  adoption,  and  made  choice  of  Trajan,  without 
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regard  to  his  own  kin,  then  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
Germany. 

The  new  emperor,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  that  ever 
Tra-  ruigned  at  Rome,  was  born  in  Spain,  a.  d.  52,  and 

had  spent  hia  hfe  in  the  camp.  He  had  »  tall  and 
commanding  ibrm,  was  social  and  genial  in  his  habits,  and 
inspired  auiversa!  respect.  No  better  choice  could  have 
been  made.  He  entered  his  capital  withont  pomp,  unattended 
by  guards,  distinguished  only  for  the  dignity  of  his  bearing, 
allowing  free  access  to  his  person,  and  paying  vows  to  the 
gods  of  his  country.  His  wife,  Plotina,  bore  herself  as  the 
spouse  of  a  simple  senator,  and  his  sister,  Marciana,  exhibited 
a  demeanor  equally  commendable. 

The  great  external  event  of  hia  reign  was  the  war  against 
The  Dacian  th^  Dacians,  and  their  country  was  the  last  which 
"""  the  Romans  subdued  in  Europe.     They  belonged 

to  the  Thracian  group  of  nations,  and  were  identical  with 
the  Getffl.  They  inhabited  the  country  which  was  bordered 
on  the  south  by  the  Danube  and  Mcesia.  They  were  engaged 
in  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  obtained  a  decided 
advantage,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  under  their  king  Dece- 
balus.  The  honor  of  the  empire  was  so  far  tarnished  as  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  Dacia,  but  Trajan  resolved  to  wipe  away  the 
disgrace,  and  headed  himself  an  expedition  into  this  distant 
country,  A.  D.  101,  with  eighty  thousand  veterans,  subdued 
Decebalas,  and  added  Dacia  to  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
He  built  abridge  overthe  Danube,  on  solid  stone  piers,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  the  moderu  Belgrade, 
which  was  a  remarkable  architectural  work,  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length.  Enough  treasures 
were  secured  by  the  conquest  of  Dacia  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  celebrated  triumph  which  commemo- 
rated hia  victories.  At  the  games  instituted  in  honor  oi  this 
GMkioriai  conquest,  eleven  thousand  beasts  were  slain,  and 
sporu,  ^gjj  thousand  gladiators  fought  in  the  Flavian  Am- 

phitheatre. The  column  on  which  his  victories  were  repre- 
sented still  remains  to  perpetuate  bis  magnificence,  with  its 
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two  thousand  five  hundred  figures  in  bas-relief,  winding  in  a 
spiral  band  around  it  from  the  base  to  the  suinmit — one  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  Near  this  column 
were  erected  the  Forum  Trajanum  and  the  Ba-  ThePorum 
silica  TJlpia,  the  former  one  thousand  one  hundred  Ttajunnra. 
feet  long,  and  the  basilica  connected  with  it,  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  and  filled  with  colossal  statues.  This  enormous 
structure  covered  more  ground  than  the  Flavian  Amphithea- 
tre, and  was  built  by  the  celebrated  ApoUodorns,  of  Damas- 
cus. It  filled  the  \yhole  space  between  the  Capitoline  and 
the  QuJrinal.  The  double  colonnade  which  surrounded  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  in  the  world. 

On  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  Trajan  devoted  himself  to  the 
internal  administration  of  his  vast  empire.  He  maintained 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  .nllowed  the  laws  to  take  their 
course.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
material  wants  of  his  subjects,  and  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  empire,  nor  did  he  rule  by  oppressive  exactions. 

After  seven  years  of  wise  admin isti'ation,  ho  again  was 
called  into  the  field  to  extend  the  eastern  frontier  ThoPartht.m 
of  the  empire.  His  efforts  were  directed  against  cspcdition. 
Armenia  and  Parthia.  He  reduced  the  former  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  advanced  into  those  Caacasian  regions  where 
no  Roman  imperator  had  preceded  hira,  except  Pompey, 
receiving  the  submission  of  Iberians  and  Albanians.  To 
overthrow  Parthia  was  now  his  object,  and  he  advanced 
across  the  Tigris  to  Ctesiphon.  In  the  Parthian  capit:il  he 
was  saluted  as  imperator;  but,  oppressed  with  gloom  and 
enfeebled  by  sictness,  he  did  not  presume  to  reach,  as  he  had 
aspired,  the  limita  of  the  Macedonian  conquest.  He  was  too 
old  for  such  work.  He  returned  to  Antioch,  sick-  ppathof 
ened,  and  died  in  Cilicia,  August,  a.  t>.  117,  after  I'^J""- 
a  prosperous  and  even  glorious  reign  of  nineteen  and  a  half 
years.  But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  raised  the 
empire  to  a  state  of  unpar.^lleled  prosperity,  and  of  having 
extended  its  limits  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  to  the  fartliest 
point  it  ever  reached. 
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Piiblius  ^liua  Hadrian  succeeded  this  great  emperor,  and 
waa  born  in  Rome  a.  d.  76,  and  was  a  son  of  tbe 
first  cousin  of  Trajan.  He  made  extraordinary- 
attainments  as  a  youth,  and  served  honor.ibly  in  the  armies 
of  his  country,  especially  during  the  Dacian  wars.  At 
twenty-five  he  was  quaestor,  at  thirty-one  he  was  prsetor,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  made  consul,  for  the  forms  of  the 
old  republic  were  maintained  under  the  emperors.  He  was 
adopted  by  Trajan,  and  left  at  the  head  of  the  army  at 
Antioch  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  when  Trajan  died  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  He  was  at  once  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army,  and  its  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

He  entered  upon  his  reign  with  matured  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  sought  the  development  of  the  empire  rather 
than  its  extension  beyond  the  Euphrates,  He  therefore 
withdrew  his  armies  from  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Par- 
thia,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  celebrate,  in  Trajan's  name, 
a  magnificent  triumph,  and  by  employing  the  spoils  of  war 
in  largesses  and  remission  of  taxes.  Averse  to  the  extension 
nu  wsriikq  of  the  empire,  he  still  aimed  to  secure  its  limits 
eipc  It  ons,  j'pQjjj^  hoatOe  inroads,  and  was  thus  led  to  repel 
invasions  in  Dacia  and  Britain,  He  raarcheti  at  the  head  of 
his  legions,  bareheaded  and  on  foot,  as  far  as  Mcesia,  and  in 
another  compMgn  through  Gaul  to  the  Rhine,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Britain,  and  secured  the  northern  frontier,  by 
a  wall  sixty-eight  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  against  the 
Caledonians.  He  then  returned  to  Gaul,  passed  through 
Spain,  crossed  the  straits  to  Mauritania,  threatened  by  the 
Moors,  restored  tranquillity,  and  then  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Farthia.  He  then  returned  through  Asia  Minor,  and 
across  the  jEgean  to  Athens,  and  commenced  the  splendid 
works  with  which  he  adorned  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
empire.  Before  returning  to  Rome,  he  visited  Carthage  and 
Sicily. 

Five  years  later,  he  made  a  second  progress  through  the 
empire,  which  lasted  ten  years,  with  some  intervals,  spent  in 
his  capital,  residing  chiefly  at  Athens,  constructing   great 
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architectural  works,  and  holding  converse  vith  philosophers 
and  scholars.  During  this  period  he  visited  Alexandria, 
whose  schools  were  rivaled  only  by  those  of  HwirtQn 
Athens,  studying  the  fantastic  philosophy  of  the  rro'inoes- 
Gnostics,  and  probably  examining  the  Christian  system.  He 
ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes,  and  then  repaired  to  An- 
tioch,  and  returned  to  Kome  through  Asia  Minor.  In  bis 
progress,  he  not  merely  informed  himself  of  the  condition  of 
the  empire,  but  corrected  abuses,  and  made  the  Roman  rule 
tolerable. 

His  remaining  years  were  spent  at  Rome,  diligently 
administrating  the  affairs  of  his  vast  government,  his  pnbue 
founding  libraries  and  scliools,  and  decorating  his  ""^'^ 
capital  with  magnificent  structures.  His  temple  of  Venus 
at  Rome  was  the  largest  ever  erected  in  the  city,  and  hia 
mausoleum,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  now  forms  the  Castle 
of  St,  Angelo.  Next  to  the  Coliseum,  it  was  the  grandest 
architectural  monument  in  Rome.  He  also  built  a  villa  at 
Tivoli,  whose  remains  are  among  the  most  interesting  which 
seventeen  CBnturies  have  preserved. 

This  good  emperor  made  a  noble  choice  for  his  successor, 
Titus  Aurelius  Antonius,  and  soon  after  died  childless,  a.  d. 
138,  after  a  peaceful  i-eign  of  twenty-one  years,  in  which, 
says  Merivale,  "  he  reconciled,  with  eminent  success,  things 
hitherto  found  irreconcilable :  a  contented  army  and  a  peace- 
ful frontier ;  an  abundant  treasury  with  lavish  expenditure ;  a 
free  Senate  and  stable  monarchy ;  and  all  this  without  the 
bistre  of  a  great  military  reputation,  the  foil  of  an  odious 
predecessor,  or  disgust  at  recent  civil  commotions.  He 
recognized,  in  theory,  both  conquerors  and  conquered  as  one 
people,  and  greeted  in  person  every  race  among  his  sub- 
jects." He  had  personal  defects  of  character,  but  his  reign 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  imperial  series,  and  marked  the 
crowning  ago  of  Roman  civilization. 

Antonius  Pius,  his  successor,  had  less  ability,  but  a  still 
more   faultless   character.      He  sprung  from  the   Anionins 
ranks  of  the  nobility;   was  consul   in  the  third   ^""' 
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year  of  Hadrian,  and  was  prefect  of  Asia  antil  his  adoption, 
■when  he  took  np  his  residence  in  Rome,  and  never  left  its 
neighborliood  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  peaceful 
reign  is  barren  of  external  events,  but  fruitful  in  the  peace 
and  gecority  of  his  Biibjects,  and  the  only  drawback  in  his 
happiness  was  the  licentious  character  of  his  wife,  who  bore 
him  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Tlie  sons  died  before  his 
elevation,  but  one  of  his  daughters  married  M.  Anniiis  Verus, 
whom  he  adopted  iw  his  successor,  and  associated  with  him 
Dtflih  "f  io  the  government  of  the  empire.  He  died  after  a 
AHtoiiius.  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadiian,  which  he  completed.  His  character 
is  thus  drawn  by  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Marcus  Aure- 
liiis  :  "  In  my  father,  I  noticed  mildness  of  manner  with  finn- 
nees  of  resolution,  contempt  of  vainglorj',  industry  in  busi- 
ness, and  accessibility  of  person.  He  knew  how 
to  relax,  as  well  as  when  to  labor.  From  him  I 
le.trned  to  acquiesce  in  every  fortune,  to  exercise  foresight  in 
public  affairs,  to  rise  superior  to  vulgar  praises,  to  worship  the 
gods  without  superstition,  to  serve  mankind  without  ambition, 
to  be  sober  and  steadfast,  to  be  content  with  little,  to  be  no 
sophist  or  dreaming  bookworm,  to  be  practical  and  active,  to 
be  neat  and  cheerful,  to  be  temperate,  modest  in  dresfi,  and  in- 
different to  the  beauty  of  slaves  and  furniture,  not  to  be  led 
away  by  novelties,  yet  to  render  honor  to  true  philosophera." 
What  a  picture  of  a  heathen  emperor,  drawn  by  a  pagan 
philosopher ! — the  single  purpose  of  ruling  for  the  happiness 
of  their  subjects,  and  idealizing  the  idea  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, and  this  in  one  of  the  most  corrupt  periods  of  Roman 
society. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  like  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  derived  his 
MBWiw  origin  from  Spain,  but  was  boru  in  Italy.      His 

Anreiins.  features  are  the  most  conspicuously  preserved  in 
the  repositories  of  ancient  art,  as  his  name  is  the  most  lionor- 
ably  enshrined  on  the  pages  of  history — the  noblest  and  most 
august  type  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  world,  far  tran- 
scending any  Jewish  king  in  the  severity  of  his  virtues,  and 
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the  elevation  of  his  bouI.  His  life  was  moileled  on  the  strict- 
est discipline  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the 
brightest  ornament.  He  waa  nearly  forty  years  of  age  on 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  although  for  twenty-three 
yeara  he  had  sat  side  by  side  with  him  on  the  tribunals  of 
the  State.  Hia  reign,  therefore,  was  virtually  a  long  one, 
and  he  was  devoted  to  all  the  duties  which  his  station  im- 
posed. He  was  great  aa  ruler,  as  he  was  profound  as  a 
philosopher. 

It  was  under  his  illustrious  reign  that  the  barbarians 
formed  a  general  union  for  the  invasion  of  the  invnaion  of 
Koman  world,  and  struck  the  first  of  those  fatal  ""  empi"- 
blows  under  which  the  empire  finally  succumbed.  We  have 
but  little  information  of  the  long  contest  with  Germans,  Sar- 
matians,  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  and  Alani,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  who  were  pressed  forward  by  the  Scythian  tribes. 
They  were  i-epelled,  indeed,  but  they  soon  after  advanced, 
with  renovated  forees,  when  the  empire  was  weakened  by 
the  miserable  emperors  who  succeeded  Aurelius.  And  al- 
though this  great  prince  commemorated  his  victory  over  the 
barbarians  by  a  column  similar  to  that  of  Trajan,  still  they 
were  far  from  being  subdued,  and  a  disgraceful  peace,  which 
followed  his  death,  shows  that  they  were  exceed-  i)a„hof 
ingly  formidable.  He  died  at  Sii-mium,  or  Vindo-  ^"f'"""- 
bona  (Vienna),  exhausted  by  incessant  wars  and  the  cares 
of  State,  A.  D.  180,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twentieth  of  his  reign.  The  concmTent  testimony  of  histori- 
ans represents  this  emperor  as  the  loftiest  chai-acter  that  evei' 
wielded  a  sceptre  among  the  nations  of  antiqnity,  although 
we  can  not  forget  that  be  was  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians. 

His  son,  Commodws,  succeeded  him,  and  the  thirteen  yearp 
of  his  inglorious  reign  are  summed  up  in  conflicts  with  the 
Moors,  Daciaus,  and  Germans,  Skillful  generals, 
by  their  enceesses,  warded  off  the  attacks  of  bar- 
barians, but  the  character  and  rule  of  the  emperor  resembled 
that  of  Neiy>  and  Domitian.  He  waa  weak,  cruel,  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  dissolute.     His  time  waa  divided  between  pri- 
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vate  vices  and  disgraceful  pnMic  cxliibitions.  He  fouglit  -la 
a  gladiator  more  than  seven  hundred  times,  and  against 
antagonists  whose  only  weapons  were  tin  and  lead.  He 
also  laid  claim  to  divinity,  and  was  addicted  to  debasing 
superstitions.  He  destroyed  the  old  ministers  of  his  father, 
and  decimated  the  Senate.  All  who  excited  his  jealousy,  or 
his  coyetousness,  were  put  out  of  the  way.  He  was  poisoned 
by  his  favorite  mistress,  Marcia,  and  the  Senate  set  the  brand 
of  infamy  on  his  nama  Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  line 
of  the  Antonines,  even  as  the  Julian  line  was  ended  by  the 
assassination  of  Nero,  and  the  Flavian  by  that  of  Domitian, 
and  the  etupire  became  once  again  the  prize  of  the  soldier, 
i..  D.  192. 
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CHAPTER    XLT. 

THE    DECLINE    OF   THE   EMPIKE. 

Able  or  virtuoua  princes  had  now  ruled  the  Roman  world, 
with  a.  few  exceptions,  from  Julius  Cjesar  to  Com-  App,rerit 
modus,  a.  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  P">*p^'y- 
Among  these  were  some  odious  tyrants,  or  madmen,  who 
were  removed  by  assassination.  But  some  of  these  very 
tyrants  governed  with  ability,  and  such  was  the  general 
prosperity,  such  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  government  for 
which  the  Romans  had  a  genius,  that  the  general  condition 
of  the  world  was  better  than  at  any  preceding  period.  All 
that  government  could  do  to  preserve  and  extend  civilization 
was  done,  on  the  whole.  Despotism  was  not  signally  op- 
pressive, and  the  r&gime  of  Augustus,  of  Vespasian,  and 
Hadrian  was  genei-ally  maintained.  The  Roman  govemoi-s, 
appointed  by  the  emperors,  ruled  more  wisely  and  benefi- 
cently than  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  Peace,  security,  and 
law  reigned,  and,  in  consequence,  the  population  increased, 
civilization  advanced,  and  wealth  was  accumulated.  The 
whole  empire  rejoiced  in  populous  cities,  in  works  of  art,  in 
literary  culture,  and  in  genial  manners.  Society  was  pagan, 
but  attractive,  and  Rome  herself  was  the  resort  of  travelers, 
the  centre  of  fashion  and  glory,  the  joy  and  the  pride  of  the 
whole  eartli.  There  were  no  destructive  wars,  except  on  the 
frontiers;  all  classes  were  secure,  the  face  of  nature  was 
cultivated  and  beautiful,  and  poets  sung  the  praises  of 
civilization  such  as  never  existed  but  in  isolated  cities 
and  countries. 

But  now  we  observe  the  commencement  of  a  great  and 
melancholy  change.      Prosperity  had  led  to  vice,  false  se- 
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curity,  and  pride.  All  classes  had  become  cori-upt,  Dispropor- 
Great  monii  tionate  forLuoes,  slavery,  and  luxury  undermined 
siittugcB.  j.jjg  moral  health,  and  destroyed  not  only  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  but  martial  virtues.  Literature  declined 
in  spirit  and  taste,  and  was  directed  to  frivolous  subjects. 
Chi-istianity  had  not  become  a  power  sufficiently  strong  to 
change  or  modify  the  corrupt  institutions  controlled  by  the 
powerful  classes.  The  expensive  luxury  of  the  nobles  was 
almost  incredible.  The  most  distant  provinces  were  ran- 
sacked for  game,  fish,  and  fowl  for  the  tables  of  the  gi-eat. 
Usury  was  practiced  at  a  ruinous  rate.  Every  thing  was 
measured  by  the  money  standard.  Art  was  prostituted  to 
please  degraded  tastes.  There  was  no  dignity  of  character; 
women  irere  degraded  ;  only  passing  vanities  made  any 
impression  on  egotistical  classes ;  games  and  festivals  wei-e 
multiplied;  gladiatorial  sports  outi-aged  humanity;  the 
descendants  of  the  proudest  families  prided  themselves 
chiefly  on  their  puerile  frivolities;  the  woi-st  rites  of  pagan- 
ism were  practiced;  slaves  performed  the  most  important 
functions ;  the  circus  and  the  theatre  were  engrossing  pleas- 
ures ;  the  baths  were  the  resort  of  the  idle  and  the  luxurious, 
who  almost  lived  in  them,  and  were  scenes  of  disgraceful 
orgies;  great  extravagance  in  dress  and  ornaments  was 
universal ;  the  pleasures  of  the  table  degenerated  to  riotous 
excesses ;  cooks,  buffoons,  and  dancers  received  more  consid- 
eration than  scholars  and  philosophers ;  everybody  wor- 
shiped the  shrme  of  mammon;  all  science  was  directed  to 
utilities  that  demoralized;  sensualism  reigned  triumphant, 
and  the  people  lived  as  if  there  were  no  God. 

Such  a  state  must  prepare  the  way  for  violence,  and  when 
Preiarotions  external  dangers  came  there  were  not  sufficient  vir- 
fiir  viDiencc  jygg  jQ  meet  them.  But  the  decline  was  gradual, 
and  dangers  were  still  at  a  distance.  Both  nature  and  art 
were  the  objects  of  perpetual  panegyric,  and  the  worldly  and 
sensual  Romans  dreamed  only  of  a  millennium  of  protracted 
joys. 

The  last  experiment  of  a  constitutional  empire  was  suc- 
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oeeded  by  undisguised  military  despotism,  and  no  one  now 
desired  or  expected  tiie  restoration  of  the  republic.  T!ie 
Senate  waa  servile  and  submissive,  the  people  had  no  voice 
in  public  afEairs,  and  the  prefects  of  the  imperial  guard 
were  the  recognized  lieutenants  and  often  masters  of  the 
emperors. 

Peitinax  succeeded  to  the  sceptre  of  Commodus,  a  wise  and 
good  man,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  a   Pfriinsiand 
beneficent  reign,  when  they  were  suddenly  blasted     "  *'""' 
by  a  sedition  of  the  pnetorians,  only  eighty-aix:  days  after 
the  death  of  Commodus,  and  these  guards  publicly  sold  the 
empire  to  Didius  Juliaons,  a  wealthy  senator,  at  the  price 
of  one  thousand  dollars  to  each  soldier.    Such  a  bargain  dis- 
gusted the  capital,  and  raised  the  legions  in  the  provinces  to 
revolt.     Each  of  the  three  principal  armies  set  up  their  own 
candidate,  but   L.    Septimius  Severus,  who  com- 
manded in  lUyricum,  was  the  fortunate  one,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    Didius  Julianus  was  murdered 
after  a  brief  reign  of  sixty-six  days,  and  the  pnetorians  who 
had  created  the  scandal  were  disbanded. 

The  reign  of  this  general  was  able  and  fortunate,  although 
he  was  cruel  and  superstitious.  His  vigor  prevented  the 
separation  of  the  empire  for  a  century  ;  but  ho  had  power- 
ful rivals  in  Clodiua  Albinus,  in  Bi'ltain,  and  Pescennius 
Niger,  in  Syria,  both  of  whom  be  subdued.  At  Lyons  it  is 
said  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Romans  fought  on 
botli  sides,  when  Albinus  was  killed.  The  fall  of  Niger  at 
the  Hellespont  insured  the  submission  of  the  East,  and  the 
victorious  emperor  penetrated  as  far  as  Ctesiphon,  and 
received  the  submission  of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.  The 
triumphal  arch  erected  by  him  celebrated  those  military 
successes. 

Having  bestowed  peace,  and  restored  the  dignity  of  the 
empire,  this  martial  prince  established  an  undis-   v'p>"™s 
guised  military  despotism,  and   threw  aside    all   ms. 
defei'ence  to  the  Senate.     He  created  a  new  guard   of  prte- 
tonan  soldiers  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  old,  which  were 
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recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  barbarians,  who  thus  began 
to  overawe  the  capital.  The  commaader  of  this  great  force 
was  no  less  a  man  than  the  celebrated  jurist,  Papianus,  and 
ho  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  emperor.  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  a  Tiolent  persecution  of  the  Christians  took 
place,  A,  D,  200,  which  called  out  the  famous  apology  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Severus  died  in  Britain,  to  which  he  was  summoned 
by  an  irruption  of  Caledonians,  a,  d,  211,  having  reigned 
nineteen  years,  and  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  Trajan. 

He  left  two  sons,  who  are  best  known  by  the  names  of 
CBncaiiii  Caracalla  and  Geta,  and  both  of  whom,  in  their 
sndGBtji.  father's  lifetime,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Augustus.  The  oldest  son  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  the 
year  after  his  elevation  murdered  hia  brother  in  his  mother's 
arms.  lie  also  executed  Papiniaa,  the  prsetorian  prefect, 
because  he  refused  to  justify  the  fratricide,  together  with 
twenty  thousand  persons  who  were  the  friends  of  Geta. 
After  this  whol^ale  murder  he  left  his  capital,  and  never 
returned  to  it,  spending  his  time  in  different  provinces,  which 
wei-e  alternately  the  sceue  of  his  cruelty  and  rapine,  a  victim 
of  the  foulest  superstitions  of  the  East,  and  an-ogant  and 
vainglorious  as  he  was  savage.  His  tyranny  became  unen- 
durable, and  he  was  murdered  by  an  agent  of  the  prajtorian 
prefect,  a.  d.  217,  Opilius  Macrinus,  who  became  the  next 
emperor. 

Macrinus  was  only  elevated  to  the  purple  by  promising 
rich  donations  to  the  soldiers,  for  his  rank  was 
only  that  of  a  knight.  He  undertook  to  restore 
discipline  in  the  army,  and  the  licentious  soldiery  found  a 
new  candidate  for  the  empire  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  of  the 
family  of  Severus,  a  beautiful  boy  of  seventeen,  who  offici- 
ated as  priest  of  the  sun  in  Syria,  and  whose  name  in  history, 
from  the  god  he  served,  is  called  Elagabalus,  or  Heliogaba- 
lus.  But  Macrinus  was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force, 
and  fought  his  rival  with  bravery,  but  without  success. 
The  battle  was  decided  against  him,  and  he  was  overtaken 
in  flight  and  put  to  death,  a.  d.  218. 
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With   Elagabahis   is    associated    the  most  repulsive  and 
loathsome    i-eign   of  all   the   emperoi's,     He  was 
guilty  of  the  most  sJiameleas  obscenities,  and  the 
most  degrading  superstitions.     He  painted  and  dressed  him- 
self like  an  Oriental  prince ;  he  banqueted  in  halls  hung  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  enriched  with  jewels ;  he  slept  on  mat- 
tresses stuffed  with  down  found  only  under  the  wings  of 
partridges ;  he  dined  from  tables  of  pure  gold ;  he  danced 
in  public,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  a  Syrian  priest ;  and  he 
collected  iu  his  capital  all  the  forms  of  idolatry  and  all 
the  hideous   abominations   which    even   Grecian   paganism 
despised.     This  wretch,  who  insulted  every  conse- 
crated sentiment,  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of 
little  more  than  three  years,  a.  d.  222,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his  memory  branded  with  infamy 
by  the  Senate. 

The  prffitorians,  who  now  controlled  the  State,  offered  the 
purple  to  his  cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  grand-  yns^jnijer 
nephew  of  Septimius  Severus,  an  emperor  who  Si"^"»- 
adorned  those  degenerate  times,  and  who  resembled  the 
great  Aiirelius  in  the  severity  of  his  virtues.  His  prime 
minister — the  prefect  of  the  prsetorian  guards — was  the  cele- 
brated tjlpian,  the  greatest  of  Roman  jurists,  and  next  to 
him  in  dignity  and  power  was  the  historian,  Dion  Casaios, 
consul,  governor  in  Africa,  and  legate  in  Dalmatia. 

The  great  laboi-s  of  Alexander  Sevenis  wei-e  to  quell  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  pi-atorian  guards,  who 
reveled  in  the  spoil  of  the  empire ;  to  subdue  the 
Persians;  and  to  repel  barbarian  inroads  on  the  western 
frontiers.  It  was  while  he  was  in  Thrace  tliat  a  young  bar- 
barian of  gigantic  stature  solicited  permission  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  wrestling.  Sixteen  of  the  atontest  Roman  soldiers 
he  successively  overthrew,  and  he  was  permitted  to  enlist 
among  the  troops.  The  next  day  he  atti'acted  the  notice  of  the 
emperor,  and  again  contended  successfully  with  seven  of  the 
Roman  champions,  and  received,  at  the  hand  of  the  emperor, 
a  gold  collar  and  a  place  in  the  body-guard.     He  rose,  step 
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by  stop,  till  appointed  to  discipline  the  recruits  of  tlie  army 
of  the  Rhine.  He  became  the  favorite  of  the  army,  and  was 
saluted  as  imperator.  Severus  fled  to  his  tent,  aad  was 
assassinated,  a.  i>.  235. 

The   savage,  Maximin,  who  now  governed    the   empire, 
ruled  like  a  barbanan,  as  he  was,  disdaining  all 
culture,  and  hostile  to  all  refinements.     Confisca- 
tions, exile,  or  death   awaited  the  few  ilhistrious  men  who 
Hii  cmei-      adorned  the  age.     Only  brute  force  was  recogniz- 
""■  ed  as  a  claim  to  imperial  favor.     Tiie  sole  object 

of  Maximin  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  soldiers,  barbari- 
ans like  himself,  whom  he  propitiated  with  exorbitant  dona- 
tions, extorted  by  fines  and  confiscations,  and  derived  from 
the  sack  of  temples.  He  lived  in  the  camp,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  cities  he  ruled. 

Such  outrages  of  course  provoked  rebellion,  and  M.  Aato- 
nius  Gordianus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Gracchi  and  of  Trajan,  distinguished 
for  wealth  and  culture,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  at  the  ago 
of  eighty,  who  associated  with  him,  in  the  government,  his 
son.     The  Senate  confirmed  the  Gordians,  who  fixed  their 
court  at  Carthage,  but  Maximin  suppressed  the  insuiTection, 
and   proceeded  to   Rome   to   satisfy  his  vengeance.     The 
Senate,  in  despair,  conferred  the  purple  on  two  members 
of   their    own    body,    Maximua,  an  aTile  soldier,  and  Bal- 
binus,  a  poet  and  orator.     The  pnetorians  supported  their 
Dtoth  ef       claims,  and  Maximin  was  assassinated  in  his  tent, 
Wsiimin.       ^  ,j_   238.     But   the  new  emperora  had   scarcely 
given  promise  of  a  wise  administration,  before  they  in  turn 
were  assassinated  by  the  pi-jotorians,  and  Gordian,  a  grand- 
son of  the  first  of  that  name,  was  elevated  to  the  imperial 
dignity.     He,  again,  was  soon  murdered  in  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers,  who  elected  Philip  as  his  successor,  a.  d. 
^  244.    This  emperor,  whose  reign  was  marked  by  the 

celebration  of  the  secular  games  with  unwonted  magnifi- 
cence, to  commemorate  the  one  thousand  years  since  Rome 
was  founded,  was  put  to  death  by  the  prtetorian  guards  the 
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foilowiug  year,  and  tlie  dignity  of  Augustus  was  conferred 
on  Decins, 

His  reign  is  memorable  for  a  savage  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  and  the  victories  of  the  Goths,  who,  in  PerMcntiim 
the  preceding  reign,  had  penetrated  to  Dacia,  and  tbna 
conquered  Mtesia.  The  next  twenty  years  were  moarnful 
and  disgraceful.  The  emperor  marched  against  these  bar- 
barians in  person,  but  was  defeated  by  them  in  Thrace,  and 
lost  his  life  at  a  place  called  Ab rut um,  a.  d.  251.  The  Goths 
continued  their  ravages  along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  tlie  Crimea.     They   „  . 

then  sailed,  with  a  large  fleet,  to  the  northern  parts  "■"  ^^»- 
of  the  Euxine,  toolc  Pityus  and  Trapezus,  attacked  the 
wealthy  cities  of  the  Thracian  Bosphoms,  conquered  Chal- 
cedon,  Nicomcdia,  and  Nice,  and  retreated  laden  with  spoiL 
The  next  year,  with  five  hundred  boats,  they  pursued  their 
destractive  navigation,  destroyed  Cyzicus,  crossed  the 
^gean,  landed  at  Athens,  plundered  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth 
and  Sparta,  advanced  to  the  coasts  of  Epinis,  and  devas- 
tated the  whole  Illyrian  peninsnla.  In  their  ravages  they 
destroyed  the  famous  temple  of  Ephesus,  and,  wearied  with 
plunder,  returned  through  Moasia  to  their  own  settlements 
beyond  the  Danube. 

During  this  i-aid,  the  son  of  Decius,  Hostilianus,  reigned  in 
conjunction  with  Callus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Deeius,  but 
were  put  to  death  by  jS!milianus,  governor  of  - 
Pannonia  and  Mcesia,  who  had  succeeded  tn  ="ipiirorB. 
gaining  a  victory  over  the  new  and  terrible  enemy.  He  was 
in  turn  overthrown  by  Valerianns — a  nobleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction, who  signalized  himself  by  considerable  military 
ability,  and  who  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his  son, 
Gallienus,  a,  d.  253,  whose  frivolities  were  an  offset  to  the 
virtues  of  his  father.  Valerian  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  and  shortly  after  died,  and  the  Roman  world 
relapsed  under  the  sway  of  his  son,  and  at  a  time  of  great 
calamity,  memorable  for  the  successes  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
direst  pestilence  which  had  ever  visited  the  empire.     Galli- 
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enus — not   witliout   accomplishments,  but    utterly  unfit   to 
govern  an  empire  in  the  stormy  times  wliich  wit- 
nessed  the  fierce  irruptions   of  the   Goths — was 
slain  by  a  conspiracy  of  hia  officers,  a.  i>.  268. 

The  empire  was  now  threatened  by  barbarians,  and  wasted 
by  pestilence,  and  distracted  by  rebellions  and  riots.  It  was 
on  the  verge  of  ruin;  but  the  ruin  was  averted  for  one 
hundred  years  by  a  succession  of  great  princes,  who  traced 
their  origin  to  the  martial  province  of  Illyricum.  The  first  of 
these  emperors  was  Claudius,  one  of  the  generals  of  Galli- 
enus,  and  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  invested  with  the 
purple.  He  led  the  armies  of  the  waring  empire  against  the 
Alcnianni,  who  had  invaded  Italy,  and  drove  them  beyond 
the  Alps.  But  a  fiercer  tribe  of  Germanic  barbarians 
remained  to  be  subdued  or  repelled— those  who  had  devas- 
tated Greece — the  Goths,  They  again  appeai-ed  upon  the 
Gothic  in™.  Euxine  with  a  fleet,  variously  estimated  from  two 
sions.  thousand  to  six  thousand  vessels,  carrying  three 

hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  A  division  of  this  vast, 
but  undisciplined  force,  invaded  Crete  and  Cyprus,  but  the 
main  body  ravaged  Macedonia,  and  undertook  the  siege  of 
Thessalonica.  Claudius  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  gained  at 
DerentotthB  ^^1^13818  ^  complete  victory,  where  fifty  thousand  of 
''"'""■'"'"■  the  barbarians  perished,  A  desultory  war  followed 
in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Mossia,  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Gothic  fieet,  and  an  immense  booty  in 
captives  and  cattle. 

Claudius  survived  this  great,  but  not  decisive  victory,  but 

two  years,  and  was  carried  oflT  by  pestilence,  at  Sirmiun,  a.  d. 

270 ;  but  not  until  he  had  designated  for  his  successor  a  still 

greater    man— the    celebrated    Aurelian,    whose 

father  had  been  a  peasant.     Every  day  of  his  short 

reign  was  filled  with  wonders.     He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic 

war,  chastised  the  Germans  who  invaded  Italy,  recovered 

Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  defeated  the  Alemanni, 

who  devastated  the  empire  fi-om  the  Po  to  the 

Danube,  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy  which  Zcnobia  had 
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built  up  in  the  deserts  of  the  East,  took  the  queen  capti\-e,  and 
carried  her  to  Rome,  where  ho  celebrated  the  most  magni- 
ficent triumph  which  tlie  world  had  seen  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  This  celebrated  woman,  equaling  Cleo- 
patra in  beauty,  and  Boadloea  in  vaior,  and  blending  the 
popular  manners  of  the  Roman  princes  with  the  stalely  pomp 
of  Oi-iental  kings,  had  retired,  on  her  defeat,  to  the  beautiful 
city  which  Solomon  had  built,  shaded  with  palms,  and  orna- 
mented with  palaces.  There,  in  that  Tadmor  of  the  wilder- 
ness, Palmyra,  the  capital  of  her  empire,  which 
embraced  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  she  had  cultivated  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Oiiental  tongues  of  the  countries  she  ruled,  excelling 
equally  in  the  chase  and  in  war,  the  most  truly  accomplished 
woman  of  antiquity, — sprung,  like  Cleopatra,  from  the  Greek 
kings  of  Egypt.  Among  her  counselors  was  the  celebrated 
Louginus— the  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  last  age  of 
Greek  classic  literature,  and  a  philosopher  who  taught  the  wis- 
dom of  Plato,  When  Palmyra  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  this 
gi-eat  man,  who  bad  stimulated  Zenobia  in  her  rebellion,  was 
executed,  without  utteiing  a  word  of  complaint,  together  with 
the  people  of  tlie  city,  with  remorseless  barbarity,  and  the 
city  of  Solomon  became  an  inconsiderable  Arab  town.  The 
queen,  who  had  fled,  was  pursued  and  taken,  and  ^onobin  tnit- 
graced  the  magnificent  triumph  of  the  martial  enoiijove. 
emperar.  Tiie  captive  queen  was  made  to  precede  the  tri- 
umphal chariot,  on  foot,  loaded  with  fetters  of  gold,  and 
arrayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  dress  of  her  former  empire. 
She  was  not  executed,  but  permitted  to  reside  in  the  capital 
in  the  state  of  princes. 

This  great  and  brilliant  triumph — one  of  the  last  glories 
of  the  setting  sun  of  Roman  gi-eatness — seemed  to  q^^^,,,^  ,j  ^[ 
augur  the  restoration  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  aoru™. 
was  sanguine,  and  boasted  that  all  extei-nal  danger  had 
passed  away.  But  in  a  few  months  he  was  summoned  to 
meet  new  enemies  in  the  East,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a 
conspiracy  of  his  officers,  probably  in  revenge  for  the  cruel- 
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ties  and  raassaerea  he  had  inflicted  at  Rome.  In  on©  of  his 
reforms  a  sedition  arose,  and  was  quelled  inexorably  by  the 
slaughter  of  seven  thousand  of  the  soldiers,  besides  a  lai^e 
number  of  the  leading  nobles. 
His  sceptre  descended  to  Tacitus,  a.  d.  275,  a  descendant 
of  the  great  historian ;  a  man,  says  Niebuhr,  "  who 
was  great  in  every  thing  that  could  distinguish  a 
senator ;  he  possessed  immense  property,  of  whioh  he  made 
a  brilliant  use;  he  was  a  man  of  unblemished  chai'acter;  he 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  a  statesman,  and  had,  in  his 
youth,  shown  great  military  skill"  Scarcely  was  he  inaugu- 
rated as  emperor  before  he  marched  againat  the  Alans,  a  Scy- 
thian tribe,  who  had  ravaged  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and 
Galatea.  He,  however,  lost  his  life  amid  the  hardships  of 
Ms  first  campaign,  at  the  age  of  seventy-flve,  and  after  a 
brief  reign  of  six  months. 

The  veteran  general,  M.  Aurelius  Probus,  the  commander 
of  the  Eastern  provinces,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legions,  although  originally  of  peasant  rank. 
He  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  united  the  military 
greatness  of  Aurelian  with  political  prudence,  in  all  respects 
the  best  choice  which  could  Lave  been  made,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  greatest  of  all  the  emperors.  His  six  years  of 
administration  were  marked  by  uninterrupted  successes,  and 
he  won  a  fame  equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  heroes.  He  restored 
peace  and  order  in  all  the  provinces ;  he  broke  the  power 
Hia  warlike  ofthe  Sarmatians ;  he  secured  the  alliance  of  the 
career.  Goths ;  lie  drovo  the  Isauriana  to  their  strongholds 

among  their  inaccessible  mountains ;  he  chastised  the  rebel- 
lious cities  of  Egypt ;  he  delivered  Gaul  from  the  Gei-inanic 
barbarians ;  he  drove  the  Franks  to  their  morasses  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  ;  he  vanquished  the  Burgundians  who 
had  wandered  in  quest  of  booty  from  the  banks  ofthe  Oder; 
he  defeated  the  Lygii,  a  fierce  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Sile- 
sia ;  he  extended  his  victoria  to  the  Elbe,  and  erected  a  wall, 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine ; 
BO   that    "there    was  Jiot  left,"  says   Gibbon,    "in   all  the 
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provinces,  a  hostile  'barliarian,  or  tyrant,  or  even  a  robber." 
After  having  destroyed  four  hundred  thousand  of  the  bar- 
barians, he  returned  to  his  capita]  to  celebrate  a  triumph, 
which  equaled  in  splendor  that  of  Aurelian,  He,  too,  fan- 
cied that  all  external  enemies  were  subdued  forever,  and 
that  Kome  should  henceforth  rejoice  in  eternal  peace.  But 
scarcely  had  the  pfflans  of  victory  been  sung  by  a  triumphant 
and  infatuated  people,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  own  troops,  whom  he  had  compelled  to  labor  in 
draining  the  marshes  around  Sirmium,  a,d,  282, 

The  soldiers,  repenting  the  act  as  soon  as  it  was  done, 
conferred  the  purple  on  the  prsetorian  prefect,  and 
notified  the  Senate  of  its  choice.  And  the  choice  ^"°'' 
was  a  good  one ;  and  the  new  emperor,  Carus,  at  sixty  years 
of  age,  conferring  the  title  of  Csesar  upon  his  two  sons, 
Cariuus  and  Numerianua,  whom  he  left  to  govern  the  West, 
hastened  against  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  overrun  lUyricuin. 
Successful  in  hia  objects,  he  advanced,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
through  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  to  the  confines  of  Persia. 
The  Persian  king,  wishing  to  avert  the  storm,  sent  his  em- 
bassadoi-s  to  the  imperial  camp,  and  found  the  emperor 
seated  on  the  grass,  dining  from  peas  and  bacon,  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  successoi-s  of  Mohammed.  But  be- 
fore he  could  advance  beyond  the  Tigris,  his  tent  was  stmck 
by  lightning,  and  he  was  killed,  on  Christmas  day,  a.  d.  283. 

Carinus  and  Numerian  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne. 
The  former,  at  Rome,  disgraced  his  trust  by  indo- 
lence  and  shameless  vices;  while  the  latter,  in 
the  camp,  was  unfit,  though  virtuous,  to  control  the  turbulent 
soldiers,  and  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed  the  very  day 
that  Carinus  celebrated  the  games  with  unusual  mag- 
nificence. 

The  army  r^sed  C,  Valerius  Diocletianua  to  the  vacant 
dignity,  and  hia  first  act  was  to  execute  the  murderer  of 
Numerian,  Hia  next  was  to  encounter  Carinua  in  battle, 
who  was  slain,  a,  d.  285,  and  Diocletian — ^perhapa  the  greats- 
est  emperor  after  Augustus — reigned  alone. 
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Diocletian  is,  however,  rendered  infamous  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  a»  the  most  bitter  of  all  the  pei'secutors  of 

Dlwletiao.         ,      ™     .     .  ,  ,  ;       ,      ,        , 

the  Chribtians,  now  a  large  ana  growing  body ;  but 
he  was  a  man  (jf  the  most  distinguished  abilities,  though  of 
obscure  birth,  in  a  little  Dalmatian  town.  He  commenced 
his  illuBtrioua  reign  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  and  reigned 
twenty  jears, — more  as  a  statesman  thaa  warrior, — politic, 
judicious,  indefiilgable  in  business,  and  steaOy  in  his 
purposes. 

This  emperor  inaugurated  a  now  era,  and  a  new  policy  of 
i.njKirtniii  goveiTimeut.  The  cares  of  State  in  a  disordered 
ciiiuisn  age,  when  the  empire  was  threatened  on  every 
side  by  hostile  barbarians,  and  disgraced  by  insurrections 
and  tumults,  induced  Diocletian  to  associate  with  himself 
three  colleagues,  who  ha<l  won  fame  in  the  wars  of  Aurelian 
and  Cams,  Maximian,  Galerius,  and  Constantius — ^oue  of 
whom  had  the  dignity  of  Augustus,  and  two  that  of  Caesar. 

Mavimian,  associated  with  Diocletian,  with  the  i-ank  of 
Augustus,  had  been  also  an  lUyrian  peasant,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  government  of  the  western  provinces,  while 
Diocletian  retained  that  of  the  eastern.  Maximiau  estab- 
lished the  seat  of  his  government  at  Milan,  giving  a  death- 
blow to  the  Senate,  which,  though  still  mentioned  honorably 
by  name,  was  henceforth  sevei-ed  from  the  imperial  court. 
The  empire  had  been  ruled  by  soldiers  ever  since  pressing 
dangers  had  made  it  apparent  that  only  men  of  martial  vir- 
tues could  preserve  it  from  the  barbarians.  But  now  the 
most  nndisguised  military  rule,  uninfluenced  by  old  consti- 
tutional form,  was  the  only  recognised  authority,  and  the 
warlike  emperors,  bred  in  the  camp,  had  a  disdain  of  the 
ancient  capital,  as  well  as  great  repugnance  to  the  enervated 
pi-ffitoriau  soldiers,  who  made  and  unmade  empeivare,  whoso 
privileges  were  abolished  forever.  Milan  was  selected  for 
the  seat  of  imperial  government,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
frontier,  perpetually  menaced  by  the  barbarians ;  and  this 
eity,  before  a  mere  military  post,  now  assumed  the  splendor 
of  an  imperial  city,  and  was  defended  by  a  double  wall. 
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Diocletian  made  choice,  at  firet,  of  Nicomedia,  the  old  cap 
ital  of  the  Bithytiian  kings,  as  the  seat  of  his  Eastern  govero- 
ment,  equally  distant  from  the  Danube  and  the  „  .  . 
Euphrates.  He  assnnied  the  manner  and  state  of  ■"vernment. 
an  Oriental  monarch.  He  wore  a  diadem  set  with  pearls, 
and  a  robe  of  silk  and  gold  instead  of  the  simple  toga  with 
its  purple  stripe.  His  shoes  were  studded  with  precious 
stones,  and  his  court  was  marked  by  Oriental  cere-  oritnM 
monials.  His  person  was  difficult  of  access,  and  fiiucieUan. 
the  avenues  to  his  palace  were  guarded  by  various  classes  of 
officers.  No  one  could  approach  him  without  falling  pros- 
trate in  adoration,  and  he  was  addressed  as  "  My  lord  the 
emperor."  But  he  did  not  live  in  Oriental  seclusion,  and  was 
perpetually  called  away  by  pressing  dangei-s. 

The  Csesars  Galerius  and  Constantius  were  sent  to  govern 
the  provinces  on  the  frontiers ;  the  former,  from  his  capital, 
Sirmium,  in  lUyricum,  watched  the  whole  frontier  Qaicrina 
of  the  Danube ;  the  latter  spent  his  time  in  Bri-  suiuius. 
tain.  Galerius  was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  and  received  his 
daughter  Valeria  in  marriage;  while  Constantius  was 
adopted  by  Maximian,  and  married  his  daughter  Theodora. 

The  division  of  the  empire  under  these  four  princes  nearly 
corresponded  with  the  prefectures  which  Constantine  subse- 
quently established,  and  which  were  deemed  necessary  to 
preserve  the  empire  fi-om  dissolution — a  dissolution  inevitable, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gi-eat  emperors  whom  the  necessities 
of  the  empire  had  raised  up,  but  whoso  ruin  was  only  for  a 
time  averted.  Not  oven  able  generals  and  good  emperors 
could  save  the  corrupted  empire.  It  was  doomed.  Vice  had 
prepared  the  way  for  violence.  The  four  empei-ors,  who  now 
labored  to  prevent  a  catastrophe,  wei'C  engaged  in  pei-petual 
conflicts,  and  through  their  united  efforts  peace  was  restored 
thivDughout  the  empire,  and  the  last  triumph  that  Rome  ever 
saw  was  celebrated  by  them. 

Only  one  more  enemy,  to  the  eye  of  Diocletian,  remained 
to  be  subdued,  and  this  was  Christianity.  But  this  enemy 
was  unconquerable.     Silently,  surely,  without  pomp,  and 
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without  art,  the  new  religion  had  made  its  way,  against 
all  opposition,  prejudice,  and  hatred,  from  Jews  and  pagans 
Pi'isecution  alike,  and  was  now  a  power  in  the  empii-e.  The 
tiaas.  foUowei-s  of  the  hated  sect  were,  however,  from  the 

humble  classes,  and  but  few  great  men  had  arisen  among 
them,  and  even  these  were  unimportant  to  the  view  of  phi- 
losophei-s  and  rulera.  The  believers  formed  an  esoteric  eii-ele, 
and  were  lofty,  stern,  and  hostile  to  all  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  society.  They  foi'med  an  imperiuTn  in  imperio,  hut 
did  not  aim,  at  this  time,  to  reach  political  power.  They 
were  scattered  throughout  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  and 
were  ruled  by  their  bishops  and  ministers.  They  did  not 
make  war  on  men,  but  on  their  ideas  and  habits  and  ci's- 
toms.  They  avoided  all  external  conflicts,  and  contended 
with  devils  and  passions.  But  government  distrusted  and 
disliked  them,  and  sought  at  different  times  to  exterminate 
them.  There  had  already  been  nine  signal  pei-secutions  from 
the  time  of  Nero,  and  yet  they  liad  constantly  increased  in 
numbers  and  influenca  But  now  a  more  serious  attack  was  to 
be  made  upon  them  by  the  emperors,  pi-ovoked,  probably,  by 
the  refusal  of  some  Christians  to  take  the  military  oath,  and 
Therensnn  seiwe  in  the  armies,  on  conscientious  principles; 
aMoOoV"'  but  interpreted  by  those  in  authority  as  disloyalty 
in  a  great  national  crisis.  The  mind  of  the  emperor  was 
alienated;  and  both  Galerius  and  Diocletian  resolved  that 
a  religion  which  seemed  hostile  to  the  political  relations  of 
the  empire,  should  be  suppressed.  A  decree  was  issued  to 
destroy  all  the  Christian  churches,  to  confiscate  their  prop- 
erty, to  burn  the  sacred  writings,  to  deprive  Christians  of 
their  civil  rights,  and  even  to  doom  them  to  death.  The 
decree  which  was  publicly  exhibited  in  TJicomedia,  was  torn 
down  by  a  Christian,  who  expressed  the  bitterest  detestation 
of  the  tyrannical  governors.  The  fires  which  broke  out  in  the 
palace  were  ascribed  to  the  Christians,  and  the  command  was 
finally  issued  to  imprison  all  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
punish  those  who  protected  them.  A  persecution  wliich  lias 
had  no  parallel  in  history,  was  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
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empire  The  whole  civil  power,  goaded  by  the  old  priests 
of  paganism,  was  employed  in  searching  out  victims,  and  all 
classes  of  Christians  were  virtually  tonnented  and  murdered. 
The  earth  groaned  for  ten  years  under  the  sad  calamity,  and 
there  was  apparently  no  hope.  But  whether  scourged,  or 
lacerated,  or  imprisoned,  or  burned,  the  martyrs  showed 
patience,  faith,  and  moral  heroism,  and  invoked  death  to 
show  its  sting,  and  the  grave  its  victory. 

The  persecution  of  the  Christians — this  attempt  to  suppress 
religion  thought  to  be  hostile  to  the  imperial  authorif.y,  and 
not  without  some  plausibility,  since  many  Christians  refused 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  armies,  and  suffered  death  sooner  than 
enlist — was  the  last  gi-eat  act  of  Diocletian.  Whether  wearied 
■with  the  cares  of  State,  or  disgusted  with  his  Kcttrrment 
duties,  or  ill,  or  craving  rest  and  repose,  he  took  «■">- 
the  extraordinary  resolution  of  abdicating  his  throne,  at  the 
very  summit  of  his  power,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He 
iuflnencedMasimian  todo  thesame,and  the  two  Augustigave 
place  to  the  two  Caesars.  The  double  act  of  resignation  was 
performed  at  Nicomedia  and  Milan,  on  the  same  day,Way  1, 
A.  i>.  305.  Diocletian  took  a  graceful  farewell  of  his  soldiers, 
and  withdrew  to  a  retreat  near  his  native  city  of  SalonjB,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  He  withdrew  to  a  magnificent 
palace,  which  he  had  built  on  a  square  of  six  hundred  feet, 
in  a  lovely  and  fertile  spot,  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mountains,  and  luxurious  plains.  He  there  devoted  himself 
to  the  pleasures  of  agriculture,  and  planted  cabbages  with 
his  own  hand,  and  refused  all  solicitations  to  resume  his 
power.  But  his  repose  was  alloyed  by  the  sight  of 
increasing  troubles,  and  the  failure  of  the  system  he  had 
inaugurated.  If  the  empire  could  not  be  governed  hy  one 
master,  it  could  not  be  governed  by  four,  with  their  different 
policies  and  rivalries.  He  lived  but  nine  years  in  retire- 
ment ;  but  long  enough  to  see  his  religious  policy  reversed, 
by  the  edict  of  Milan,  which  confirmed  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  whole  imperial  fabric  which  he  bad  framed  reversed 
by  Const  ant  in  e. 
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Confusion  followed  his  abdication.  Civil  wars  instead  of 
Thenyii*  barbaric  wasted  the  empire.  The  ancient  heart 
t&  from  iL  of  the  empire  had  iio  longer  the  presence  of  an 
Angustus,  and  a  new  partition  virtually  took  place,  by  which 
Italy  and  Africa  became  dependencies  of  the  East.  Gale- 
nas— now  Augustus — assamed  the  right  to  nominate  the 
two  new  Ctesara,  one  of  whom  was  his  sister's  son,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus,  to  whom 
were  assigned  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  other  was  his  faith- 
ful servant,  Severus,  who  was  placed  over  Italy  and  Africa. 
According  to  the  forma  of  the  constitution,  lie  was  subor- 
dinate to  Constantius,  but  he  was  devoted  to  Galerius.  The 
emperor  Constantius,  then  in  Boulogne,  was  dying,  and  his 
son,  Constantine,  was  at  the  court  of  Galerius.  Though  sum- 
moned to  the  bedside  of  his  father,  Galerius  sought  to  retMn 
him,  but  Constantine  abruptly  left  Nieoraedia,  evaded  Seve- 
rus, traversed  Europe,  and  reached  his  father,  who  was  just 
setting  oat  for  Britain,  to  i-epel  an  invasion  of  the  Caledo- 
nians. He  reached  York  only  to  die,  a.  d.  306,  and  with  his 
last  breath  transmitted  his  empire  to  his  son,  and 
CuBsuinUoe.  commended  him  to  the  soldiei-s.  Galerius  waa 
ti-ansported  with  rage,  but  was  compelled  to  submit,  and 
named  Constantine  Caesar  over  the  western  provinces,  who 
was  not  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Augustus  till  two  years 
later. 

The  elevation  of  Severus  to  supreme  power  in  Italy  by 
Galerius,  filled  the  abdicated  emperor  Maximian  with  indig- 
nation, and  humiliated  the  Koman  people.  The  prcetorians 
rose  against  the  party  of  Severus,  who  retired  to  Ravenna, 
and  soon  after  committed  suicide.  The  Senate  assumed  their 
old  prerogative,  and  confen-ed  the  purple  on  Maxentius,  the 
son  of  Maximilian.  Galerius  again  assumed  the  power  of 
nominating  an  Augustus,  and  bestowed  the  purple,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Severus,  oa  an  old  comrade,  Li cini us, 
originally  a  Dacian  peasant. 

Tlius,  there  were  six  emperors  at  a  time  ;  Constantine,  in 
Britain ;   Maximian,  who  i-esumed  the  purple ;  Maxentius, 
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his  son ;  Lit;inuis  Gakrius,  in  the  East ;  and  Maximin,  his 
nephew.  Maximiau  crossed  the  Alps  in  person,  won  ., 
over  Conatantine  to  his  party,  and  gave  hint  liis  ™'* 
daughter,  Fansta,  in  marriiige,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
rank  of  Augustus ;  so,  in  the  West,  Maxentius  and  Constan- 
tine  affected  to  be  subordinate  to  Maximian ;  while,  in  the 
East,  Licinius  and  Masiinin  obeyed  the  ordei-s  of  their  bene- 
factor, Gaterius.  The  sovereigns  of  tbe  East  and  West 
were  hostile  to  each  other,  but  their  mutual  feai-s  produced 
an  apparent  tranquillity,  and  a  feigned  reconciliation, 

The  first  actual  warfare,  however,  broke  out  between  Max- 
imian and  his  son.  Maxentius  insisted  ou  the 
renewed  abdication  of  his  father,  and  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  prKtoi-ian  guards.  Driven  into  exile,  lie  returned 
to  Gaul,  and  took  refuge  with  his  son  and  daughter,  who 
received  him  kindly ;  but  in  the  absence  of  Constantine,  he 
seized  the  treasui-e  to  bribe  his  troops,  and  was  holding  com- 
municatioB  with  Maxentius  when  Constantine  returned  from 
the  Rhine.  The  old  intriguer  had  only  time  to  throw  him- 
self into  Marseilles,  where  he  strangled  himself,  when  tbe  city 
was  hard  pressed  by  Constantine,  a,  d.  310. 

In  a  year  after,  Galerins  died,  like  Herod  Agrippa,  a  prey 
to  loathsome  vermin — morbus  pediculoBUS,  and  his    ^^^^^^  ^^ 
dominions  were  divided  between  Maximin  and  g^I'tIis- 
Licinius,  each  of  whom  formed  secret  alliancea  with  Maxen- 
tius and  Constantine,  between  whom  was  war. 

The  tyranny  of  Maxentius  led  his  subjects  to  look  to  Con- 
stantine as  a  deliverer,  who  marched  to  the  relief  „.  .  . 
of  the  Senate  and  Roman  people.  He  crossed  the  tionatuiiiino. 
Alps  ivith  forty  thousand  men.  Masentins  collected  a  force 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  to  maintain  which  he 
had  the  wealth  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Sicily.  Constantine 
first  encountered  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius  in  the  plains 
of  Turin,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  the  prize  of 
which  was  Milan,  the  new  capita!  of  Italy.  He  was 
advancing  to  Rome  on  the  Flaniinian  way,  before  Maxentius 
was  aroused  to  his  danger,  being  absorbed  in  pleasures.     A 
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few  ratios  from  Rome  was  fought  the  battle  of  Saxa  llubra, 
A.  D.  312,  between  the  rival  emperors,  at  which  Masentius 
perished,  and  Consiantine  was  greeted  by  the  Senate  as  the 
first  of  the  three  surviving  August!.  The  victory  of  Con- 
stantine  was  commemorated  by  a  triumphal  arch,  which  still 
remains,  and  which  was  only  a  copy  of  the  arch  of  Trajan. 
SuccoaBM"!  "^^  ensuing  winter  was  spent  in  Rome,  during 
Constintins.  which  Coustantine  abolished  forever  the  prfctorian 
guards,  which  had  given  so  many  emperors  to  the  world. 
In  the  spring  Constantine  gave  his  daughter  Constatitia  in 
marriage  to  Licinins,  but  was  soon  called  away  to  the 
Rhine  by  an  irruption  of  Franks,  while  Lieinius  marched 
against  Maximin,  and  defeated  him  under  the  walls  of 
Heraclea,  Maximin  retreated  to  Nicomedia,  and  was  about 
to  renew  the  war,  when  he  died  at  Tarsus,  and  Lieinius 
became  master  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 

There  were  now  hut  two  emperors,  one  in  the  East,  and 
coiiTetiion  the  other  in  the  "West.  Constantine  celebrated  the 
tina  restoration  of  tranquillity  by  promulgating  at  ililan 

an  edict  in  favor  of  universal  religious  toleration,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  pagans  was  ended  for- 
ever, in  Europe.  About  this  time  Constantine  himself  was 
converted  to  the  new  religion.  In  his  march  against  Maxen- 
tius,  it  is  declared  by  Eusebius,  that  he  saw  at  noonday  a 
cross  in  the  heavens,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "By  this 
conquer."  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  vision  of  the  cross  was 
seen  by  the  whole  array,  and  the  cross  henceforth  became 
the  standard  of  the  Christian  emperors.  It  was  called  the 
Iiaharxhm,  and  is  still  seen  on  the  coins  of  Constantine,  and 
was  intrusted  to  a  chosen  guard  of  fifty  men.  It  undoubt- 
edly excited  enthusiasm  in  the  army,  now  inclined  to  accept 
the  new  faith,  and  Constantine  himself  joined  the  progressive 
party,  and  made  Christianity  the  established  religion  of  the 
Establish-  empire.  Henceforth  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
chriBtinnit)'.  religion  became  one  of  the  cherished  objects  of  his 
soul,  and  although  his  life  was  stained  by  superstitions  and 
many  acts  of  cruelty  and  wickedness,  Constantine  stands  out 
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ill  history  as  the  first  Christian  emperor.  For  this  chiefly  he 
is  famous,  and  a  favorite  with  ecclesiastical  writers.  The 
edict  of  MUaii  is  an  era  in  the  world's  progress.  But  he  was 
also  a  great  sovereign,  an<J  a  great  general 

The  harmony  between  so  ambitious  a  man  and  Lieiniua 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Rival  interests  and  j.jn^^^ 
different  sympathies  soon  led  to  the  breaking  out  "'»"■ 
of  hostilities,  and  Licinius  was  defeated  in  two  great  battles, 
and  resigned  to  Constantine  all  hia  European  possessions, 
except  Thrace.  The  nine  successive  years  were  spent  by 
Licinius  in  slothful  and  vicious  pleasures,  while  Constantine 
devoted  bis  energies  to  the  suppression  of  barbarians,  and  the 
enactment  of  important  laws.  He  repulsed  the  Gothic  and 
Sarmatian  hordes,  who  had  again  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
pursued  them  into  Dacia ;  nor  did  the  Goths  secure  peace 
until  they  had  furnished  forty  thousand  recruits  to  the 
Roman  armies.  This  recruiting  of  the  imperial  armies  from 
the  barbarians  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  signs  of 
decaying  strength,  and  indicated  approaching  ruin. 

In  the  year  323  a  new  civil  war  broke  but  between  Con- 
stantine and  Licinius.      The  aged  and  slothful   vi^totyof 
Eastern  emperor  roused  himself  to  a  grand  effort     mer 
and  marshalled  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty      ° "  "^ 
thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  on  the  plains  of 
Hadrianople,  while   his  fleet    of  three   hundred    and  fifty 
triremes  commanded  the  Hellespont.     Constantine  collected 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  at  Thes- 
salonica,  and   advanced  to  attack  his  foe,  intrenched  in  a 
strong  position.     The  battle  was  decided  in  favor  of  Con- 
stantine, who  slew  thirty-four  thousand  of  his  enemies,  and 
took  the  fortified  camp  of  Licinius,  who  fled  to  Byzantium, 

The  fleet  of  Licinius  still  remained,  and  with  his  superior 
naval  force  he  might  have  baffled  his  rival.  But  fortune,  or 
valor,  again  decided  in  favor  of  the  Western  emperor,  and 
after  a  fight  of  two  days  the  admiral  of  Licinius  retired  to 
Byzantium.    The  siege  of  this  city  was  now  pressed  with 
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valor  by  Constantino,  antl  Licinius  fled  with  his  tre; 
Chalcedon,  and  succeeded  in  raising  another  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  These  raw  levies  were,  however,  powerless 
against  the  veterans  of  Constantine,  whom  he  led  in  person. 
The  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Chrysopolis,  and  Lieinius 
rt'tired  to  Nicomedia,  but  soon  after  abdicated,  and  was  ban- 
D.-aUint  islied  to  Thessalonica.  There  he  was  not  long 
i.iciiiini  permitted  to  remain,  being  executed  by  order 
of  Constantine,  one  of  the  foul  blots  on  his  memory  and 
chai-aeter. 

The  empire  was  now  reunited  under  a  single  man,  at  the 
ctmBtoirtiiie  '^^^^  ^f  vast  ti-easures  anct  lives.  The  policy  of 
reigns  oLine.  Diocletian  had  only  inaugurated  civil  war.  There 
is  no  empire  so  vast  which  can  not  be  more  easily  governed 
by  one  man  than  by  two  or  four.  It  may  be  well  for  em- 
pires to  be  subdivided,  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  civil  ware  when  the  power  is  shared 
equally  by  jealous  rivals.  It  was  better  for  the  Roman 
world  to  he  united  under  Octavius,  than  divided  between 
him  and  Antony. 

On  the  fall  of  Byzantium,  Constantine  was  so  strucrk*with 
F"iindation  its  natural  advantages,  that  he  resolved  to  make  it 
bnopie.  the  capital  of  the  empire.  PJaced  on  the  inner  of 
two  straits  which  connect  the  Euxine  and  the  ^gean  with 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  frontier  of  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  trne  centre  of  political  power,  while  its 
position  could  be  itself  i^endered  impregnable  against  any 
external  enemy  that  threatened  the  Boman  worlii.  The 
wisdom  of  the  choice  of  Constantine,  and  his  unrivaled  saga- 
city, were  proved  by  the  fact,  that  while  Rome  was  success- 
ively taken  and  sacked  by  Goths  and  Vandals,  Constanti- 
BOple  remained  the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire  for 
eleven  continuous  ceutunes. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  as  sole  emperor  was  marked  by 
Ccmnoii  of  another  event,  a.  i>.  325,  which  had  a  great  in- 
hlk.  fliience  on  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  world  in 

a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  and  this  was  the  famous 
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Council  of  Nic£ea,  which  assembled  to  settle  points  of  faith 
and  discipline  in  the  new  religion  which  was  now  established 
throughout  the  empire.  It  is  called  the  first  Ecumenical, 
or  General  Council,  and  was  attended  by  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bishops,  with  double  the  number  of  presbyters, 
assembled  from  al!  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  Here  the 
chureh  and  the  empire  met  face  to  face.  In  this  council  the 
emperor  left  the  cares  of  State,  and  the  command  of  armies, 
to  preside  over  discussions  on  the  doctiine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
expounded  by  two  great  rival  parties,— one  headed  by 
Athanaslus,  then  archdeacon,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Alexandria — ^the  greatest  theologian  that  had  as 
yet  appeared  in  the  church, — and  the  other  by  Arius,  a 
simple  pi-esbyter  of  Alexandi-ia,  but  a  man  of  subtle  and 
commanding  intellect.  Arius  maintained  that  the  Son,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  derived  his  being  from  the 
Father  within  the  limits  of  time,  and  was  secondary  to  him 
in  power  and  glory.  Athanaslus  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  co-eteraal  with  the  Father,  and  the  same  in  substance 
with  the  Father.  This  theological  question  had  long  been 
discussed,  and  the  church  was  divided  between  the  Theoiiwioni 
two  parties,  each  of  which  exhibited  extreme  acri-  ol™""'"" 
monj'.  Constantine  leaned  to  the  orthodox  side,  i"'-ini'r- 
although  his  most  influential  adviser,  Eusobius,  bishop  of 
Csesarea,  the  historian,  inclined  to  the  Arian  \iew.  But  the 
emperor  was  more  desirous  to  secure  peace  and  unity,  than 
the  ascendency  of  any  dogma,  and  the  doctrine  of  Athana- 
sius  became  the  standard  of  faith,  and  has  since  remained  the 
creed  of  the  churoh. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  faith  of  the  church,  now  becom- 
ing the  great  power  of  the  world,  the  j-eign  of  Constantine 
was  disgi-aced  by  a  domestic  tragedy  seldom  par-  Assmstni- 
alleled  in  history.  His  son,  Crispus,  by  a  low-  Ciiaiius. 
bora  woman,  conspicuous  for  talents  and  virtues,  either 
inflamed  the  jealousy  of  his  father,  or  provoked  him  by  a 
secret  conspiracy.  It  lias  never  been  satisfactorily  settled 
whether  he  was  a  rival  or  a  conspirator,  but  he  was  accused, 
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tried,  and  put  to  death,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign, 
while  Constantine  was  celebrating  at  Rome  the  festival  of 
his  vicennalia.  After  this  bloody  tragedy,  for  which  he  is 
generally  repi-oaehed,  he  took  his  final  departure  from  Rome, 
and  four  years  after,  the  old  capital  was  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  a  secondaiy  city,  and  Constantinople  was  dedicated  as  the 
Tha  new  ^^'^  capital  of  the  empire.  From  the  eastern 
espiisi.  promontory  to  the  Golden  Horn,  the  extreme  length 
of  Constantinople  was  three  Roman  miles,  and  the  cii'cumfer- 
ence  measui-ed  ten,  inclosing  an  area  of  two  thousand  acres, 
besides  the  snburbs.  The  new  city  was  divided  into  fourteen 
wards,  and  was  ornamented  with  palaces,  foi-a,  and  churches. 
The  chui-ch  of  St.  Sophia  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  tem- 
ple, and  was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  suraiounted  by  a 
beautiful  and  lofty  dome.  In  a  century  aflerward,  Constan- 
tbople  rivaled  Rome  in  magnificence.  It  had  a  capitol,  a 
circus,  two  theatres,  eight  public  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes, 
eight  aqueducts,  four  halls,  and  fourteen  churches,  and  four 
thousand   three    hundred    and   eighty-three  large   palatial 

After  the  building  of  this  new  and  beautiful  city,  Constan- 
tine devoted  himself  to  the  internal  regulation  of  the  empire. 
New  rtivis-  which  he  divided  into  four  prefectui'es,  subdivided 
empire.  ioto  thirteen  dioceses,  each  governed  by  vicars  or 
vice-prefects,  who  wore  styled  counts  and  dukes.  The  prov- 
inces were  subdivided  to  the  numbei'  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen.  Three  of  these  were  governed  by  proconsuls,  thirty- 
Beven  by  consuls,  five  by  correctors,  and  seventy-oue  by 
presidents,  chosen  from  the  legal  profession,  and  called 
clarUsimi.  The  prefecture  of  the  East  embraced  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  together  with  Egypt,  Thrace,  and  the  lower 
Meesia;  that  of  lilyricuin  contained  the  countries  between 
the  Danube,  the  ^gean,  and  the  Adi'iatic  ;  that  of  Italy  ex- 
tended over  the  Alps  to  the  Danube;  and  that  of  the  Gauls 
embraced  the  western  provinces  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps. 

The  military  power  was  separated  from  the  civil.     There 
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were  two  master-generals,  one  of  infantry,  and  the  other  of 
cavalry, afterward  increased  to  eight,  under  whom  ^.^^^^  ^^^ 
were  thirty-five  commanders,  ten  of  whom  were  ""^  """y- 
counts,  and  twenty  dukes.  The  legions  wei-e  reduced  from 
six  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  Their  number  wa« 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  the  complete  force  of  the 
empire  was  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand,  holding  five 
hundred  and  eighty-three  permanent  stations. 

The  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  difierent  func- 
tions about  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  were  seven  in  num- 
ber: theprefect  of  the  bed-chamber;  a  eunuch,  who  .pijjn,!-!. 
waited  on  the  emperor;  the  master  of  offices —  '*'^*- 
the  supi-eme  magistrate  of  the  palace ;  the  qiifestor — at  the 
head  of  the  judicial  administration,  aud  who  composed  the 
oi-ations  and  edicts  of  the  emperor ;  the  treasurer,  and  two 
counts  of  domestics,  who  commanded  the  body-guard. 

The  bishopric  nearly  corresponded  with  the  civil  divisions 
of  the  empire,  and  the  bishops  had  different  ranks.  Thsbishop- 
We  now  observe  archbishops  and  metropolitans,    '''"* 

The  new  divisions  complicated  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, and  led  to  the  institution  of  many  new  offices,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  expense  of  government,  for  which 
taxation  became  more  rigorous  and  oppressive.  The  old 
constitution  was  completely  subverted,  and  the  emperor 
became  an  Oriental  monarclL 

Constantine  was  called  away  from  his  labors  of  organiza- 
tion to  resist  the  ambition  of  Sapor  II.,  when  he  ntnihrf 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  at  his  palace  near  CousUEtinA 
Kicomodia,  i.  d.  337,  after  a  memorable  but  tumultuous 
reign — memorable  for  the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a 
State  religion;  tumultuous,  from  civil  wars  and  contests 
with  barbarians.  Constantinople,  not  Rome,  became  the 
future  capital  of  the  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XLTI. 

THE   FALL    OF   THE   EMPIBE. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  decline  'was  rapid, 
and  new  dangers  multiplied.  Warlike  emperors  had  staved 
off  the  barbarians,  and  done  all  that  inan  could  do  to 
avert  ruin.  But  the  seeds  of  ruin  were  planted,  and  must 
bear  their  wretched  fi-uit.  The  Beat  of  empire  was  removed 
to  a  new  city,  more  able,  from  its  position,  to  withstand  the 
shock  which  was  to  come.  In  the  strife  between  new  and 
hardy  races,  and  the  old  coiTupt  population,  the  issue  could 
not  be  doubtful.  The  empire  had  fwlfiUed  its  mission. 
Christianity  was  born,  protected,  and  rendered  triumphant. 
Nothing  more  was  wanted  than  the  conversion  of  the  bar- 
barians to  the  new  faith  before  desolation  should  overspread 
the  world — and  a  State  prepared  for  new  ideas,  passions,  and 
interests. 

Constantine  left  three  eons  and  two  daughters,  by  Fausta, 
the  daughter  of  Maximian, —  Constantinus,  Constantius, 
The  hi-irs  of  Constans,  Constantina,  and  Helena.  The  impo- 
oanataatinB.  j^^^  dignity  was  enjoyed  by  the  sons,  and  the 
youngest  daughter,  Helena,  married  the  emperor  Julian, 
grandson  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  three  sons  of  Con- 
stantine divided  the  empire  between  them.  The  oldest,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  retained  the  prefecture  of  G,iul ;  Constan- 
tius, aged  twenty,  kept  Thrace  and  the  East ;  while  Constans, 
the  youngest,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  added  the  Italian  pre- 
fecture with  Greece. 

The  ablest  of  these  princes  was  Constantius,  on  whom  fell 
the  burden  of  the  Persian  war,  and  which  ulti- 
mately ended  on  the  defeat  of  Julian,  in  Sapor 
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wresting  from  the   emperor  all  the  countries  beyond   the 
Euphrates. 

Constantine  IT.  was  dissatisfied  with  his  eliare  of  the  em- 
pire, and  compelled  Constans  to  yield  up  Airica,  but  was  slain 
in  an  expedition  beyond  the  Julian  Alps,  a,  d.  340. 

Constans  held  the  empireof  the  West  for  ten  years,  during 
which  he  cimed  on  war  with  the  Franks,  upon  the 
Kliine,  and  ■with  the  Scots  and  Picts.     His  vices 
weie  so  disgraceful  that  a  rebellion  took  place,  under  Mag- 
nentius,  who  s.lew  Constans,  a.  d.  350,  and  reigned  in  hig 
stead,  the  seat  of  his  government  being  Treves. 

Con^tantius  IL  made  war  on  the  usurper,  Magnentius,  a 
roui^h  barbauan,  and  finally  defeated  him  on  the  warwuh 
baukb  of  the  Danube,  where  fifty-four  thousand  men   ^''K''^""''*- 
perished  in  battle,  soon  after  which  the  usurper  killed  himeelE 

Constantius,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  overthrow 
of  Magnentius,  was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire,  and 
through  his  permission  Athanasius  was  restored  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Alexandria,  but  was  again  removed,  the  emperor 
being  an  Arian.  This  seeond  removal  raised  a  tumult  in 
Alexandria,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see,  npath  at 
where  he  lived  in  peace  until  he  died,  a.  d,  372 — ^the  *""^'""'- 
great  defender  of  the  orthodox  creed,  which  finally  was 
established  by  councils  and  the  emperors. 

The  emperor  Constantius  was  engaged  in  successive  wars 
with  the  barbarians, — with  the  Persians  on  theEast,  w.iraof 
the  Sai^natiaiis  on  the  Danube,  and  the  Franks  and  '^•^^'^^'"^ 
Alemanni,  on  the  Rhine.  During  these  wars,  his  brother-in- 
law,  Julian,  was  sent  to  the  West  with  the  title  of  Cffisar, 
where  he  restored  order,  and  showed  signal  ability.  On  the 
death  of  Constantius,  he  was  recognized  as  emperor  without 
opposition,  A.  D.  361, 

Julian  is  generally  called  the  Apostate,  since  he  proclaimed 
a  change  in  the  established  religion,  but  tolerated 
Christianity.      He  was  a  Platonic  philosopher — ^a 
man  of  great  virtue  and  ability,  whose  life  was  unstained  by 
vices.     But  his  attempt  to  restore  paganism  was  senseless 
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and  ineffectual.  As  a  popular  belief,  paganism  had  expired. 
His  character  is  waitnly  praised  hy  Gibbon,  and  commended 
by  other  histonaiis.  He  struggled  against  the  spint  of  his 
age,  and  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages 
of  the  empii'e  in  the  exercise  of  all  pagan  virtues — the  true 
successor  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 

He  was  also  a  grciit  general,  and  sought  to  crush  the 
DMth  of  power  of  the  Pei-sian  kings  and  make  Bahylonia  a 
jniian.  Roman  province.     Here,  too,  he  failed,  although 

he  gained  signal  Buceesses.  He  wa**  mortally  wounded  while 
effecting  a  retreat  iVora  the  Tigris,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twenty  months.  With  him  ended  the  house  of  Constantine. 
The  empire  was  conferred  by  the  troops  on  Flavius  Claudius 
JovianuB,  chief  of  the  imperial  household,  a.  d.  363 
— a  man  of  moderate  talents  and  good  intentions, 
but  unfit  for  such  stormy  times.  He  restored  Christianity, 
which  henceforth  was  the  national  religion.  He  died  the 
following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Flavius  Valentinianus, 
the  son  of  Count  Gratian,  a  general  who  had  arisen  from 
obscurity  in  Pannonia,  to  the  command  of  Africa  and 
Britain, 

Valentinian  was  forty-four  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
reign,  a.  d.  3(34,  a  man  of  noble  character  and 
person,  and  in  a  month  associated  his  brother 
Flavius  Valens  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 
Valentinian  kept  the  West,  and  conferred  the  East  on  Valena, 
Thus  was  the  empire  again  formally  divided,  and  was  not 
reunited  until  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  Valentinian  chose 
the  post  of  danger,  rather  than  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  for 
the  West  was  now  invadedby  various  tribes  of  the  Ijermanic 
race.  The  Alemanni  were  powerful  on  the  Rhine;  the 
BnrMria  Saxons  were  invading  Britain;  the  Burgundiana 
inTSBiims.  were  commencing  their  ravages  in  Gaul ;  and  the 
Goths  were  preparing  for  another  inroad.  The  emperor, 
whose  seat  of  power  was  Milan,  was  engaged  in  perpetual, 
but  indecisive  conflicts.  He  reigned  with  vigor,  and  i-epvcssed 
the  barbarians.     He  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  his 
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son  Gratian,  and  died  in  a  storm  of  wrath  by  the  hursting 
of  a  lilood-vesacl,  while  reviling  tiie  embassadors  of  the 
Quadi,  A,  D,  375. 

The  emperor  Vaiena,  at  Constantinople,  was  exposed  to 
no  less  dangers,  without  the  force  to  meet  them. 
The  great  nation  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  at  ^*"°'- 
peace  with  the  empire  for  a  generation,  resumed  their  hostili- 
ties upon  the  Danabe.  Hermannerie,  the  first  histonc  name 
among  these  fierce  people,  had  won  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  other  barbarians,  after  he  was  eighty  years  of 
age.  His  doininions  extended  from  the  Danulae  to  the 
Baltic,  and   embraced   the  greater  'part   of  Germany  and 

But  the  Goths  were  invaded  by  a  fierce  race  of  barbari- 
ans, more  savage  than  themselves,  from  the  banks  q^,^,^  ^^_ 
of  tlie  Don,  called  Scythians,  or  Huns,  of  Sclavonic  ""'"i- 
origin.  Pi-essed  by  this  new  enemy,  they  sought  shelter  in 
the  Roman  territory.  Instead  of  i-eceiving  them  as  allies,  the 
emperor  treated  them  as  enemies.  Hostages  fram  the  flower 
of  their  youth  were  scattered  through  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  while  the  con-opt  governoi-s  of  Thrace  annoyed  them 
by  iusnlta  and  grievances.  The  aged  Hermannerie,  exas- 
perated by  misfortune,  made  preparations  for  a  general  war, 
while  Sarmatians,  Alans,  and  Huns  united  with  them.  After 
three  indecisive  campaigns,  the  emperor  Valens  advanced  to 
attack  their  camp  near  Hadrianople,  defended  by  Fritagern. 
Under  the  walls  of  this  city  was  fought  the  most  bloody 
and  disastrous  battle  which  Rome  ever  lost,  a.  d.  378.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  imperial  array  was  destroyed,  tlie  -^^^(^  ^ 
emperer  was  slain,  and  the  remainder  fled  ia  con-  V''«°"- 
sternation.  Sixty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand 
cavalry  lay  dead  upon  the  fatal  field.  The  victors,  intoxi- 
cated with  their  success,  invested  Iladi'ianople,  but  were 
unequal  to  the  task,  being  inexperienced  in  sieges.  Laden 
with  spoil,  they  retired  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Thrace. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoriis  to  the  Julian  Alps,  noth- 
ing was  seen  but  conflugi'ation,  murder,  and  devastation.    So 
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great  wero  the  misfortunes  of  the  lUyrian  provinces,  that  they 
Kavaeca  of  nevcr  aftcrwaid  recovered.  Churches  were  turned 
theQotiiB.  iojQ  stahles,  palaces  were  burned,  worts  of  art 
were  destroyed,  the  relics  of  martyrs  were  desecrated,  the 
population  decimated,  and  the  provinces  were  overrun. 

In  this  day  of  calamity  a  hero  and  deliverer  was  needed. 
The  feeble  Gratian,  who  ruled  in  the  West,  cast  his  eyes 
upon  an  exile,  whose  father,  an  eminent  general,  had  been 
unjustly  murdered  by  the  emperor  Valentiniaii. 
This  man  was  Theodosius,  then  living  In  modest 
retirement  on  his  farm  near  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  as  unambi- 
tious as  David  among  his  sheep,  as  contented  as  Cincinnatua 
at  the  plow.  Even  Gibbon  does  not  sneer  at  this  great 
Christian  emperor,  who  revived  for  a  while  the  failing 
empire.  He  accepted  the  sceptre  of  Valens,  a.  d.  379,  and 
tlte  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  being  but  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  emperors,  and  the  last 
great  man  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Trajan,  his  ancestor, 
he  has  not  too  warmly  been  praised  by  the  Churcli,  whose 
ik'fender  he  was — the  last  flickering  light  of  an  expii'ing 
monarchy, — although  his  character  has  been  assailed  by 
modem  critics  of  great  respectability. 

As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  the  purple,  he  took  up  his 
BiioocsiPB  ]  esidence  in  Thessaionica,  and  devoted  his  energies 
Gutha  to  the  task  assigned  him  by  the  necessities  of  the 

empire.  He  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  pi-ogress  of 
the  Goths,  disarmed  them  by  treaties,  and  allowed  them  to 
settle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  He  invited  the  aged  Athanarie  to  his  capital 
and  table,  who  was  astonished  by  his  riohes  and  glorj-. 
Peace  was  favored  by  the  death  of  Fritagern,  and  forty  tiion- 
sand  Goths  were  received  as  soldiers  of  the  empire, — aii 
impolitic  act. 

At  this  period  the  Goths  settled  in  Mcesia  were  vbited  by 

tJphilas,  a  Christian  missionary  and  Ai-ian  bishop, 

who  translated  the  Bible,  and  had  great  success  in 

the  conversion  of  the  barbarians  to  a  nominal  faitli.     This  is 
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the  earliest  instance  of  the  reception  of  the  new  faith  by  the 
Germanic  races. 

While  Theodosina  was  restoring  the  eastern  empire,  Gra- 
tian  relapsed  into  indolent  pleasures  at  Milan, 
which  provoked  a  revolution.  Maxiraus  was  pro-  ™"°''' 
claimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain,  and  invaded  Gaul. 
Gratian  fled,  with  a  retinue  of  three  hundred  hoi-se,  and  was 
overtaken  and  slain.  Theodoaius  recognized  the  claims  of 
tJie  usurper,  unwilling  to  waste  the  blood  of  the  enfeebled 
soldiers  in  a  new  civil  war,  provided  that  Italy  and  Afi'ica 
were  secured  to  Valentinian  II,,  the  younger  brother  Vflientinifln 
of  Gratian.  The  young  emperor  made  himself  nn-  "■ 
popular  by  espousing  Arianism,  and  for  being  governed  by  his 
mother  Justina,  and  four  years  after  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Thossalonica,  on  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  Maximus,  and  invoke 
the  aid  of  Theodosius,  who  responded  to  his  call,  won  by  the 
charms  of  the  princess  Galla,  whom  he  married.  Maxiinua 
was  defeated,  put  to  death,  and  Valentinian  II.  was  replaced 
upon  hia  throne. 

It  was  when  Maximus  was  triumphant  in  Gaul  that  tlie 
celebrated  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  sent 
to  the  usurper's  camp  to  demand  the  dead  body 
of  the  murdered  Gratian.  But  this  intrepid  prelate  made 
himself  still  more  famous  for  his  defense  of  orthodoxy  against 
the  whole  power  of  Valentinian  II.  and  his  mother.  He  is 
also  immortalized  for  the  chastisement  he  inflicted  upon 
Theodosiua  himself  for  the  slaughter  of  Thessalonica.  The 
emperor  was  in  Milan  when  intelligence  ai-rived  of  a  sedition 
in  the  city,  caused  by  factions  of  the  circus,  during  which 
Eoderic,  the  "commander  of  the  imperial  troops,  was  killed. 
This  outrage  was  revenged  by  the  wanton  massacre  of  seven 
thousand  people.  The  news  of  this  barbarity  filled  Ambrose 
with  horror,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  which  led 
to  hia  repentance ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  basilica, 
the  prelate  met  him  at  the  door,  and  refused  ad-  p^u^n^j^, 
mission  until  he  had  expiated  his  crime  by  a  rigorous  Tiieu.ii«iua. 
penance,  and  the  emperor  submitted  to  the  humiliation — an 
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act  of  submission  to  tlie  Church  which  was  much  admired — 
an  act  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  formed  a  precedent 
for  the  heroism  of  Hildebrand. 

Under  the  iuBuence  of  the  clergy,  now  a  great  power, 
Thfoaosius  Theodosiua  the  same  year  pi-omulgated  an  edict 
cLiiiiJi.  for  the  suppression  of  all  acta  of  pagan  worship, 
private  and  public,  under  heavy  penalties,  and  the  Church, 
in  turn,  became  persecuting.  At  this  time  the  coiTuption 
of  the  Church  made  rapid  progress.  Pretended  mlraclea, 
pious  frauds,  the  woi-ship  of  saints,  veneration  for  relics, 
ascetic  severities,  monastic  superstitions,  the  pomp  of  bishops, 
and  a  secular  spirit  marked  the  triumph  of  Chinstianity  over 
paganism.  The  Church  was  united  to  the  State,  and  the 
profession  of  the  new  faith  was  made  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  Bnt  the  Church  was 
now  distinguished  for  great  men,  who  held  high  rank,  theo- 
logians, and  bishops,  like  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom, 
Gregory,  Nazianzin,  Basil,  Eusebius,  and  Martin  of  Tours. 

Theodosins  died  in  Milan,  in  the  arms  of  Ambrose,  a.  d. 
DeMh  u(  3^5)  ^""l  ^'■'^  '^'"^  *'^^  genius  of  Rome  expired, 
Tiieodosiua.  jj„(-[  ^]^g  ^^^  drama  of  the  fall  of  the  empire  began. 
He  was  sncceeded  by  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
the  one  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the  West,  the  former 
Aroiidiiis  oQd  ^^i^S  under  the  tutelage  of  Rnfinns,  the  latter 
iiufl.iiius.  under  the  eai'c.of  Stiiicho,  master-general  of  the 
armies.  Both  emperors  were  unworthy  or  unequal  to  main- 
tain their  inheritances.  The  barbarians  gained  fresh  courage 
from  the  death  of  Theodosius,  and  recommenced  their  rav- 
ages. The  soldiers  of  the  empii-e  were  dispirited  and  ener- 
vated, and  threw  away  their  defensive  ai-mor.  They  even 
were  not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  cuirass  and  helmet, 
and  the  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors  were  excltanged 
for  the  bow.  Thus  the;-  were  exposed  to  the  deadly  mis- 
siles of  their  enemies,  and  fled  upon  the  approach  of  danger. 
Gainas  the  Goth,  who  commanded  the  legions,  slew  Rnfinns 
in  the  presence  of  Arcadius,  who  abandoned  himself  at  Oon- 
Btaiitinople  to  the  influence  of  the  eunticli  Eutropius,  most 
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celebrated  for  introducing  Clirysostom  to  the  court.  Tlie 
eunuch  minister  soon  after  was  murdered  in  a  tumult,  and 
Aroadius  was  then  govenied  hy  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
secured  the  banishment  of  Clirysostom. 

The  empire  was  now  finally  divided.  A  long  succession 
of  feeble  princes  reigned  in  the  East,  ruled  by  liirorites  and 
women,  at  wliose  couita  the  mannei's  and  customs  Fi""'  ^"1- 
of  Oriental  kings  were  iuti-oditced.  The  Eastern  tipi.tre. 
empire  now  assumes  the  character  of  an  Eastern  monarchy, 
and  liencefoith  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Greelc  empire,  at 
first,  embracing  those  countries  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and 
Tigris,  but  gi'adually  narrowed  to  the  precincts  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  lasted  for  one  thousand  years  longer,  befoi-e  it 
was  finally  subdued  by  the  Turks.  The  history  of  the 
Greek  empire  properly  belongs  to  the  mediaeval  ages.  It  is 
our  object  to  trace  the  final  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 

Under  Honorius,  the  Visigoths,  ruled  by  Alaric,  appear  in 
history  as  a  gi'eat  and  warlike  people.    Stilicho, 
the  general  of  Honorius,  encountered  them  unsuc- 
cessfully in  two  campaigns,  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and 
the  degenerate  cities  of  Greece  purchased  their  preservation 
at  an  enormous  ransom.     In  the  year  402,  Alaric  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  Honorius  fled  to  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  where, 
protected  by  the  shallow  sea,  the  Western  empei'ors  a  long 
time  resided,     Stilieho  gained,  however,  a  great  Drffntof 
victory  over  the  Goths  at  PoUentia,  near  Turin,        <'""!»■ 
and  aiTested  the  march  of  Alaric  apon  Rome.    The  defeated 
Goth  i-ose,  however,  superior  to  this  defeat,  celebrated  by  the 
poet  Claudian,  as  the  greatest  victory  which  Kome  had  ever 
achieved.    He  escaped  with  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry, 
broke  through  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  spread  devas- 
tation  on  the  fruitful  fields  of  Tuscany,  resolved  to  i-isk 
another  battle  for  the  great  prize  he  aimed  to  secure,  even 
imperial  Rome,     But  Stilicho   purchased  the  re- 
treat of  the  Goths  by  a  present  of  foi-ty  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.     The  departure  of  Alaric  from  Italy,  which 
iie  had  ravaged,  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  people  as  a 
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complete  and  final  deli\erance,  and  they  abandoned  them- 
Belves  to  absurd  rejoitings  and  gladiatoral  shows. 

But  scarcely  was  Italy  delivei-ed  from  the  Goths  before  an 
iiTuption  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Burgundiana,  under  the 
Bo«e»BH6  command  of  Rodogast,  or  Rhadagast,  two  hundred 
irrupiiona,  thousand  In  number,  issued  from  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  crossed  the  Vistula,  the  Alps,  and  the  Apennines, 
ravaged  the  northern  cities  of  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Flor- 
ence. The  victor  of  Pollentia  appeared  for  the  rescue  with 
the  last  army  wliich  the  empire  could  raise,  surrounded  the 
enemy  with  strong  intrenchments,  and  forced  them  to  retire. 
Stiiicho  again  delivered  Italy,  but  one  hundred  thousand 
barbm-ians  remained  in  arms  between  the  Alps  and  the  Ap- 
LoMotOnni  ennines,  wlio  crossed  into  Gaul,  then  the  most 
pits.  cultivated  of  the  "Westera   pi-ovinces,  and    com- 

pletely devastated  its  fields,  and  villas,  and  cities.  Mentz 
was  destroyed ;  Worms  fell,  after  an  obstinate  siege ;  Stras- 
burg.  Spires,  Rheims,  Tournay,  Arras,  and  Amiens,  all  fell 
under  the  German  yoke,  and  Gaul  was  finally  separated  from 
the  empire.  The  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans,  passed  into 
Spiun,  while  the  Burgnndians  remained  behind,  masters  of 
the  monntainous  regionsof  Eastern  Gaul,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Burgundy,  a.  d.  409, 

The  troubles  of  the  empire  led  to  the  final  withdi'awal  of 
the  legions  from  Britain  about  the  time  that  Gaul  was  lost, 
and  about  forty  years  befoi'e  the  conquest  of  the  island  by 
the  Saxons. 

Italy,  for  a  time  delivei-ed,  forgot  the  services  of  Stiiicho, 
the  only  man  capable  of  defending  her.  The  jealousy  of  the 
timid  emperor  he  served,  and  the  frivolous  Senate  which  he 
saved,  removed  for  ever  the  last  hope  of  Rome.  This  able 
general  was  assassinated  at  Ravenna,  a.  d.  408. 

The  Gothic  king,  in  his  distant  camp,  beheld  with  joy  the 
intiigues  and  factions  which  deprived  the  emperor  of  his 
Aiane  nd-  best  and  last  defender,  and  prepared  for  a  new  in- 
Kome.  vasioii  of  Italy.     He  descended  like  an  avalanche 

upon  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  captured  the  cities  of  Aquileia, 
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Concordiji,  and  Cremona.  He  then,  ravaged  tbo  coasts  of 
the  Adriatie,  and  following  the  Flaminian  way,  crossed  the 
Appennines,  devastated  TJmbria,  and  reached,  without  ob- 
struction, the  city  which  for  sis  hundred  years  had  not  seen 
a  foi'eigii  enemy  at  her  gates.  Korae  still  contained  within 
her  walls,  twenty-three  miles  in  circuit,  a  vast  population, 
bat  she  had  no  warriors.  She  coald  boast  of  a  long  line  of 
senatorial  families,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
palaces,  and  two  million  of  people,  together  with  the  spoil 
of  the  ancient  world,,  immense  riebes,  and  innumerable  works 
of  ar-t;  but  where  were  her  defenders?  It  is  a  sad  proof  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  people  that  they  were  incapable  of 
defense. 

Alarie  made  no  effort  to  storm  the  city,  but  quietly  sat 
down,  and  inclosed  the  wretched  inhabitants  with  a  cordon 
through  which  nothing  could  force  its  way.  He  siega  of 
cut  off  all  communication  with  the  country  and  ^''"** 
the  sea,  and  commanded  the  gates.  Famine,  added  to  pes- 
tilence, did  the  work  of  soldiers.  Despair  seized  the  haughty 
and  effeminate  citizens,  who  invoked  the  clemency  of  the 
barbarians.  He  derided  the  embassadors,  and  insulted  them 
with  rude  and  sarcastic  jokes.  "The  thicker  the  hay,  the 
easier  it  is  mowed,"  replied  he,  when  warned  not  to  diive 
the  people  to  despair.  He  condescended  to  spare  Hearytrih- 
the  lives  of  the  people  on  condition  that  they  gave  on^Roui*. 
up  all  their  gold  and  silver,  all  their  precious  movables,  and 
ail  their  slaves  of  barbaric  birth.  More  moderate  terms 
were  afterward  granted,  but  the  victor  did  not  retreat  until 
he  had  loaded  his  wagons  with  precious  spoil.  He  retired 
to  the  fertile  fields  of  Tuscany,  to  make  negotiations  with 
Honorius,  intrenched  at  Ravenna ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
condition  of  being  appointed  master-general  of  the  impei-ial 
army,  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money,  ;i]„rio  mas- 
and  the  free  possession  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  "■"s^"*''^ 
Venetia,  that  he  consented  to  peace  with  the  einperor.  These 
terras  were  disi-egarded,  and  the  indignant  barbai'ian  once 
agMH  turned  his  face  to  the  city  he  had  spared.     He  took 
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possession  of  Ostiii,  and  Rome  wus  at  his  mercy,  since  her 
magazines  were  in  his  hands.  Again  the  Senate,  fearful  of 
famine,  consented  to  the  demands  of  the  conqueror.  He 
nominated  Atticus,  prefect  of  the  city,  as  emperor,  and  from 
him  received  the  commission  of  master-general  of  the  ai-mies 
of  the  West. 

Atticus,  after  a  brief  reign,  was  degraded,  aad  negoliatioiiB 
were  opened  with  Honorius,  Repelled  by  fresh  insults, 
which  can  not  be  comprehended  other  than  from  that  infatua- 
tion which  is  sent  npon  the  doomed,  Alarie,  vindictive  and 
indignant,  once  more  set  out  for  Rome,  resolved  on  plunder 
and  revenge.  In  VMn  did  the  nobles  organize  a  defense. 
Cowardice  or  treachery  opened  the  Salarian  gate.  In  the 
dead  of  nigliC  the  Goths  entered  the  city,  which  now  was  the 
Back  of  prey  of  soldiers.     For  five  days  and  five  nights  the 

p.oine.  "Eternal  City"  was  exposed  to  every  barbarity 

and  license,  and  only  the  treasures  accumulated  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  St,  Peter  were  saved, 
A  cmel  slaughter  of  the  citizens  added  to  the  miseries  of 
a  sack.  Forty  thousand  slaves  were  let  loose  upon  the 
people.  The  matrons  and  women  of  Rome  were  exposed 
to  every  indignity.  The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage. 
The  daughters  and  wives  of  senatorial  families  were 
made  slaves,  Italian  fugitives  thronged  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  Syiia,  begging  daily  bread.  The  whole  world 
was  fi!Ied-with  consternation.  The  news  of  the  eaptui-e  of 
Rome  made  tlie  tongue  of  St.  Jerome  cleave  to  the  i-oof  of 
his  mouth,  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem.  Son-ow,  misery,  deso- 
lation, and  despair,  were  everywhere.  The  end  of  the  world 
was  supposed  to  be  at  hand,  and  the  great  churchmen  of  the 
age  found  consolation  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord  amid  the  clouds  of  heaven,  a,  d.  41 0. 

After  sis  days  the  Goths  evacuated  the  city,  and  advanced 
Evflcnition  ^"^  ^^  Appian  way,  to  the  southera  provinces  of 
-u  Home.  Italy,  destroying  ruthlessly  all  who  opposed  their 
march,  and  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Rome.  The  beautiful 
villas  of  the  Campanian  coast,  where  the  masters  of  the 
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worlJ  liad  luxuiiated  for  centuries,  were  destroyed  or 
plundered,  and  the  nide  Gotha  gave  themselves  np  to  all 
the  license  of  barbainc  soldiers. 

At  length,  gorged  with  wiuc  and  plunder,  they  prepared 
to  invade  Sicily,  when  Alario  sickened  and  died  in    „  ^  , 

*  '  DeatiL  of 

Brattium,  and  was  buried  beneath  the  bed  of  a  "i.tric. 
river,  that  the  place  of  his  sepulchre  should  never  be  found 
out.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law,  Adolphus, 
with  whom  Honorius  concluded  peace,  and  whom  he  created 
a  general  of  his  armies.  As  such,  he  led  his  forces  into 
Gaul,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  country  became  the  seat  of 
their  permanent  settlement,  with  Toulouse  for  a  capital.  The 
Visigoths  extended  their  conquests  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
Pyrenees;  Vandalusia  was  conquered  by  his  son,  Wallia, 
A.  D.  418,  on  whom  the  emperor  bestowed  Aquitania.  His 
son,  Theodoric,  was  the  fii-st  king  of  the  Goths. 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  establishment  of  this  new 
Gothic  kingdom,  also  witnessed  the  foundation  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  by  Pharamund,  and  ti"!  ^'nuit:". 
the  final  loss  of  Britain.  Thus  province  after  province  was 
wrested  away  from  the  emperor,  who  died,  a.  d,  423,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Constautius,  who  had  married  his  sister. 
He  died  the  same  year,  leaving  an  infant,  called  Valentinian. 
The  chief  secretary  of  the  late  emperor,  John,  was  proclaimed 
emperor ;  but  he  was  dethroned  two  yeai-s  after,  and  Valen- 
tinian III.  six  years  of  age,  reigned  in  hie  stead,  ■_, 
favored  by  the  services  of  two  able  generals,  Boni-  **'■'"  ^"i- 
face  and  AetiuS,  who  arrested  by  their  talents  the  Afi'us- 
incursions  of  the  barbarians.  But  they  quarreled,  and  their 
discord  led  to  the  loss  of  Africa,  invaded  by  the  Vandals. 

These  barbarians  also  belonged  to  the  great  Teutonic  race, 
and  their  settlements  were  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  In 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aureliua  tliey  had  invaded  the  empire, 
but  were  signally  defeated.  One  hundred  years  later,  they 
settled  in  Pannonia,  where  they  had  a  bitter  contest 
with  the  Goths.  Defeated  by  them,  they  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  enlisted  in  her  armies.    In   406  tiiey 
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invaded  Gaul,  and  advanced  to  the  Pyrenees,  inflicting  every 
ati-ocity.  They  thou  crossed  into  Spain,  and  settled  in 
Andalusia,  a.  d.  409,  and  resumed  the  agricultural  life  they 
had  led  in  Pannonia.  The  Roman  governor  of  Spain 
intrigued  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Goths,  then 
settled  in  Gaul,  to  make  an  attack  upon  them, 
wnder  Wallia,  Worried  and  incensed,  the  Vandals  turned 
against  the  Romans,  and  routed  them,  and  got  possession  of 
the  peninsula. 

It  was  then  that  Aetius,  the  general  of  Valentinianlll., 
persuaded  the  emperor, — ov  rather  his  niother,  Placidia,  the 
real  ruler, — to  recall  Boniface  from  the  government  of 
Africa.  He  refused  the  summons,  revolted,  and  called  to  his 
aid  the  Vandals,  who  had  possession  of  Spain.  They  were 
j^  commanded  hy  Genseric,  one  of  those  hideous 
In  Africa,  monstors,  who  Combined  gi-eat  military  talents 
with  every  vice.  He  responded  to  the  call  of  Boniface,  and 
invaded  Africa,  rich  in  farms  and  cities,  whose  capital,  Car- 
thage, was  once  more  the  rival  of  Rome,  and  had  even  out- 
grown Alexandria  as  a  commercial  city.  With  fifty  thousand 
warriors,  Genseric  devastated  the  country,  and  Bonifliee,  too 
late  repenting  of  his  error,  turned  against  the  common  foe, 
liut  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  cede  to  the  tarbarians 
three  important  provinces,  a,  u.  432. 

Peace  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  Vandals  renewed 
Fall  of  Cm-  *^^  '^'^^''  ^"  ^^^  retreat  of  Boniface  to  Italy,  where 
thjigB.  Jie  was  killed  in  a  duel,  by  Aetius.     All  Africa  was 

overrun,  and  Carthage  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  met  a 
doom  as  awful  as  Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  for  her  iniquities 
were  flagrant,  and  called  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  In  the 
sack  of  the  city,  the  writings  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo, 
were  fortunately  preserved  as  a  thesaurus  of  Christian  theo- 
logical literature,  the  influence  of  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated in  the  dark  period  which  succeeded,  a.  d.  439. 

The  Vandals  then  turned  their  eyes  to  Rome,  and  landed 
„    . .  on  the  Italian  coast.  The  last  hope  of  the  imperial 

i"'y-  city,  now  threatened  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
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was  her  Christian  bishop — the  great  Leo,  who  hastened  to 
the  barbarians'  camp,  and  in  his  pontifical  robes,  sought  the 
mercy  of  the  unrelenting  and  savage  foe.  But  he  could 
secure  no  better  terms,  than  that  the  unresisting  should  be 
spared,  the  buildings  protected  from  fire,  and  the  captives 
from  toi-ture.  But  this  promise  was  only  partially  fulfilled. 
The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and  fourteen  nights,  and  all 
that  the  Goths  had  spared  was  transported  to  the  ships  of 
Genseric.  The  statues  of  the  old  pagan  gods,  which  adorned 
the  capitol,  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which 
Titos  Lad  brought  from  Jerusalem,  the  shrines  and  altars 
of  the  Christian  ciiurches,  the  costly  ornaments  of  the 
imperial  palace,  the  sideboards  of  massive  silver  ssok  or 
fi-om  senatorial  mansions, — the  gold,  the  silver,  Vanojis, 
the  bi-asSjthe  preeioos  marbles, — were  all  transported  to  the 
ships.  Tile  Empress  Eudoxia,  herself,  stripped  of  her  jewels, 
was  carried  away  captive,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  family  of  Theodosius. 

Such  was  the  doom  of  Rome,  a.  d.  455,  forty-five  years 
after  the  Gothic  invasion.     The  haughty  city  met   .j,^^  j.^,,  ^^ 
the  fate   which  she  had  inflicted    on  her  rivals,   I'^me. 
and    nothing    remained   but    desolation    and    recollections. 

While  the  Vandals  were  plundering  Rome,  the  Hnns — a 
Sclavonic  race,  hideous  and  revolting  barbarians,  under 
Attila,  called  the  scourge  of  God,  were  ravaging 
the  remaining  provinces  of  the  empire.  Never 
since  the  daj-s  of  Xerxes  was  there  such  a  gathering  of 
nations  as  now  inundated  the  Roman  world^some  five  hun- 
dred thousand  warrioi-s,  chiefly  Asiatic,  armed  with  long 
quivei-s  and  heavy  lances,  cuirasses  of  plaited  hair,  scythes, 
round  bucklers,  and  short  swords.  This  host,  composed  of 
Huns,  Alans,  Gepidfe,  and  other  tribes,  German  as  well  as 
Asiatic,  from  the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  and  Niemen,  extended  fi-om  Bash  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine.  The  great  object  of  attack  was  Orleans — an 
important  strategic  position. 

The  leader  of  the  imperial  forces  was  Aetius,  banished  for 
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the  deathof  Boniface,  composed  of  Britains,  Franks,  Burgun- 
Bsttie  ot  <ii*iis,  Sneves,  Saxons,  and  Visigoths.  It  was  not 
chfliuoa.  f^^yf  tiig  Romans  against  barbarians,  but  EuropG 
against  Asia,  The  contending  tbreea  met  on  the  plains  of 
Champagne,  and  at  Chalons  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
by  which  Europe  was  delivered  from.  Asia,  and  the  Gothic 
nations  from  the  Mongol  races,  a.  d.  451.  Attila  was  beaten, 
and  Gaul  was  saved  from  Sclavonic  invadeis.  It  is  said 
that  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians,  on  both  sides, 

Tho  discomfited  king  of  the  Huns  led  back  his  forces  to 
the  Rhine,  ravaging  the  country  tbroagh  which  he  passed 
The  following  year  be  invaded  Italy, 

Aetius  bad  won  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  ancient 
times,  and  alone  remained  to  stem  the  barbaric  hosts.  But 
he  was  mistrusted  by  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  whose 
daughter  he  had  solicited  iu  marriage  for  his  son,  and  was  left 
without  sufBcient  force.  Aquileia,  the  most  important  cityiu 
Northern  Italy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Attila.  He  then 
resolved  to  cross  the  Apennines  and  give  a  last  blow  to 
ittiisfn  liotiis-  Leo,  the  intrepid  hi  shop,  sought  his  camp, 
ii*'?-  as  he  had  once  before  entreated  Gensene.     The 

Hun  consented  to  leave  Italy  for  an  annual  tribute,  and  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Honoria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian.  He  retired  to  the  Danube  by  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  but  was  cut  off 
in  his  career  by  the  poisoned  dagger  of  a  Burgundian  prin- 
cess, whose  relations  he  had  slain. 

The  retreat  of  the  Huns  did  not  deliver  the  waited  prov- 
inces of  a  now  fallen  empire  from  renewed  ravages.  For 
Eetreat  it  twcnty  years  longer,  Italy  was  subject  to  incessant 
theHiina.  depredations,  Valentinian,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  family  of  Theodosius,  was  assassinated  a.  d.  455,  at  the 
instigation  of  Maximus— a  senator  of  the  Anician  family, 
Thoinet  whose  wife  had  been  violated  by  the  emperor, 
emiistots.  "phe  successive  reigns  of-Maximus,  Avitus,  Majorian, 
Severus,  Anthcmius,  Olybrius,  Glycerins,  Nepos,  and  Augus- 
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tnlus — nine  emperors  in  twenty-one  years,  suggest  notiiing 
but  ignominy  and  misfortune,  Tliey  wei-e  shut  up  m  their 
palaces,  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  and  were  unable  to 
arrest  the  ruin.  Again,  during  this  period,  was  Rome 
saeked  by  the  Vandals.  The  great  men  of  the  period  were 
Theodorie — king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  ruled  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,  and  supported  the  crumbling  empire,  and  Count 
Ricimer,  a  Sueve,  and  generalissimo  of  the  Roman  armies. 
It  was  at  this  disastrous  epoch  that  fugitives  fi-om  the  Vene- 
tian territory  sought  a  rei'age  among  the  islands  which  skirt 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Adiiatiu- — the  haunts  of  fishermen 
and  sea-birds.  There  Venice  was  bom— to  revive  the  glory 
of  the  West,  and  write  her  history  upon  the  waves  for  one 
thousand  years. 

The  last  emperor  was  the  son   of  Orestes — a  Pannonian, 
who  was  christened  Romulus.     When  elevated  by  the  sol- 
diers upon  a  shield  and  saluted  Augustus,  he  was  too  small 
to  wear  tlie  purple  robe,  and  they  called  liim  Augustuius  1 — 
a  bitter  mockery,  recalling  the  foundation  and  the  imperial 
gi-eatness  of  Rome.     This  prince,  feeble  and  powerless,  waa 
dethroned  by  Odoacer — chief  of  the  Heruli,  and 
one  of  the  unscrupulous  mercenaries  whose  aid  the 
last  emperor  had  invoked.     The  throne  of  the  Csesars  was 
now  hopelessly  subverted,  and  Odoacer  portioned  out  the 
lands  of  Italy  among  his  greedy  followers,  but   allowed 
Augustuius  to  live  as  a  pensioner  in   a  Campanian   villa, 
which  had  once  belonged  to   Sulla,  a.  d,   476.     Odoacer, 
however,  reigned  but  fouiteen  years,  and  was  supplanted  by 
Theodorie,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a.  d.  490.     The 
bai-barians  were  now  fairly  settled  in  the  lands 
they  had  invaded,  and  the  Western  empire  was  completely 
dismembered. 

In  Italy  were  the  Ostrogoths,  who  established  a  powerful 
kingdom,  aiterward  assailed  by  Belisarias  and  g^tiiicting- 
Nai-ses,  the  generals  of  Justinian,  the  Eastern  em-  dumufiiair. 
perov,  and  also  by  the  Lombards,  under  Alboin,  who  secured 
a  footing  in  the  north  of  Italy.     Gaul  was  divided  among 
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tbe  Ft'anks,  Bui'giindians,  and  Visigoths,  among  whom  were 
DiTisinnof  perpetual  wars,  Britain  was  possessed  by  tlie 
Mmi"'?I™  Saxous,  Spain  became  the  inheritance  of  Vandals, 
''™™»-  Suevi,  and  Visigoths.  The  Vandals  retained 
Africa.  The  Eastern  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Constan- 
tinople, finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
KeHactinns  Teutoiiic  nations  in  their  new  settlements,  but  tfjis 
UiBDiuDira  belongs  to  medifeval  history.  The  real  drama  of 
the  fall  of  Rome  was  ended  when  Alario  gained  possession 
of  the  imperial  city.  "  The  empire  fell,"  says  Guizot,  "  be- 
cause no  one  would  belong  to  it."  At  the  period  of  barbaric 
invasion  it  had  lost  all  real  vigor,  and  was  kept  together  by 
mechanism — the  mechanism  of  government  which  had  been 
one  thousand  years  perfecting.  It  was  energy,  patriotism, 
patience,  and  a  genius  for  government  which  built  up  the 
empire.  But  prosperity  led  to  luxury,  self-ex.aggeration,  and 
enervating  vices.  Society  was  steeped  in.  sensuality,  frivolity, 
and  selfishness.  The  empire  w^  rotten  to  the  core,  and  must 
become  the  prey  of  barbarians,  who  had  coumge  and  vitality. 
Thi-ee  centuries  earlier,  the  empire  might  have  withstood  the 
shock  of  external  enemies,  and  the  barbaiians  might  have 
been  annihilated.  But  they  invaded  the  provinces  when 
central  power  was  weak,  when  public  virtue  had  fled,  when 
the  middle  classes  were  extinct,  when  slavery,  demoralizing 
pleasures,  and  dispi-oportionate  fortunes  destroyed  elevation 
of  sentiment,  and  all  manly  energies.  A  noble  line  of  mai-tial 
emperora  for  a  time  arrested  ruin,  but  ruin  was  inevitable. 
Natural  law  asserted  its  dignity.  The  penalty  of  sin  must 
be  paid.  Nothing  could  save  the  empire.  No  conservative 
influences  were  sufiiciently  strong — neither  literature,  nor 
art,  nor  science,  nor  philosophy,  nor  even  Christianity. 
Society  retrograded  as  the  new  religion  triumphed,  a  mys- 
terious fact,  but  easily  understood  when  we  remember  that 
vices  were  universal  before  a  remedy  could  be  applied.  The 
victories  of  Christianity  eatne  not  too  late  for  the  human 
race,  but  too  late  for  the  salvation  of  a  worn-out  empire. 
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The  barbarians  were  advancing  when  Constantine  was  con- 
verted. The  salvation  of  the  race  was  through  these  bar- 
barians themselves,  for,  though  they  desolated,  they  recon- 
structed ;  and,  when  convei-ted  to  the  new  faith,  established 
new  iitstitutions  on  a  better  basis.  The  glimmering  life-sparks 
of  a  declining  and  miserable  world  disappeared,  but  new 
ideas,  new  passions,  new  interests  arose,  and  oa  the  ruins  of 
the  pagan  civilization  new  Christian  empires  were  founded, 
which  have  been  gaining  power  for  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  which  may  not  pass  away  tilt  civilization 
itself  shall  be  pronounced  a  failure  in  the  present  dispensa- 
tions of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  World, 
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